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PREFACE. 


TH  E  following  compilation  has  been  made 
from  the  mod  approved  authors^  who 
have  either  defcribed  any  part  of  our  empire, 
or  treated  of  our  interefts  or  conftitution.   How 
neceffary,  tmd  how  entertaining  a  work  of  this 
^  kind  is,  the  reader  need  fcarce  be  informed,  as 
^  it  Ipcaks  itfelf.   In  faft,  we  have  given  here  the 
^  matter  of  volumes,  cleared  from  any  thing  ob- 
^  £)Iete  or  extraneous. 

ei.  There  has  been  no  attempt  of  this  kind  in 
<3  pur  language  hitherto.  There  could  be  none, 
fince  it  was  impoffible  to  ^efcribe  an  empire  her 
fore,  like  ours,  it  was  completed.  Many  pro- 
vinces have  been  added  to  it  within  a  few  years^^ 
and  fettlements  in  great  abundance,  fo  diat  it 
may  now  be  efteemed  the  grcateft  fovereignty 
upon  earth,  either  confidered  as  to  its  extend 
or  its  power.  A  defcription  therefore  of  its 
parts,  and  the  depcndance  which  they  have 
upon  each  other,  can  only  be  found  with  eafe 
in  a  work  like  this,  where  care  has  been  taken 
to  omit  nothing  that  could  enter  into  our  plan, 
and  to  rej^edt  whatever  might  miflead  or  be- 
wilder 
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wildet  the  reader.  •  Befides,  defcriptions  of 
countries  are  every  day  fubjedl  to  change,  as 
the  countries  themielves  happen  to  alter;  and 
our  defcription  being  the  lateft,  ftands  faireft 
for  being  the  moil  correft.  However,  it  muft 
not  be  expeded,  that  in  the  narrow^  fpace  to 
which  we  have  confined  ourfelves,  we  can 
have  exhanfted  all  the  matter  on  this  fubjed^i^ 
which,  perhaps,  might  form  a  library :  wc 
have  only  laboured  to  be  judicious  in  one  ex^ 
traA,  and  to  give  in  a  fmall  compafs  what  would 
otherwife  coft  much  ftudy,  as  well  as  expence, 
to  whoever  fhould  wiih  to  make  a  fimilisMr 
compilation. 

.  One  thing,  the  reader  will  obferve,  we  have 
generally  omitted  in  our  defcriptions  of  each 
country  or  province  i  namely,  the  limitsi  and 
often  the  courfe  of  rivers  ;  for  thefe  are  much 
eaiier  found,  and  much  more  diftinftly  con- 
ceived by  a  flight  infpedtion  of  the  map;  with- 
out which,  no  reader  (hould  fit  down  to  any 
topographical  enquiry.  In  a  word,  no  pains 
have  been  fpared  to  make  this  work  as  com- 
pleat  as  poffible;  but  being  the  firft  of  the  kind 
in  our  language,  it  is  not  to  be  expedted  to  ap- 
pear  without  faults  • 
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GREAT    BRITAIN. 

WE  ihall  begin  our  delcription  of  the  BrltUb  Empire 
with  that  part  of  it  which  moft  deferves  our  atten-*, 
tion,  and  regard,  namely.  Great  Britain,  which 
is  an  ifland  in  the  Weftern  Ocean ;  its  fbuthern  extremity 
lies  in  latitude  fiftj  degrees,  and  the  northern  extremity  in* 
btiti^e  fifty- nine  degrees,  north:  the  moft  weftern  part  is 
in  longitude  nine  degrees  fprty-five  minutes,  and  its  moft 
eaftern  part  in  longitude  feventeen  degrees  fifteen  minutes,  eaft 
of  Teneriffb,  through  which  the  firft  meridian  has  been  gene-^ 
rally  fuppqfed  to, pal's.  This  ifland  therefore  from  its  noithcra 
extremity  at  Caij^nefs  in  Scotland,  to  its  foutfaern  extremity^ 
at  the  Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall,  is  62a  miles  and  an  half : 
and  its  breadth  from  its  moil  weftern  part,  the  Land's  End, 
in  Cornwall,  to  its  moft  eaftern  part,  the  South  Foreland,; 
in  Kent,  is  285  miles.  England  and  Wal^  together  receive 
the  denomination  of  South  &itain,  Scotland  is  called  North 
Britain. 

South  Britain,  extends  northward  to  latitude  fifty-iive 
degrees,  forty  minutes,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  river: 
Tweed,  which  divides  it  from  Scotland  ^  it  is  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  vretL  by  a 
narrow  iea,  which  divides  it  from  Ireland,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  a  flrait,  called  the  Britiih  Channel,  which  divides  it  froiu 
France. 

England,  the  name  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Britain  diftinfi: 
from  Wales,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  Ai^eland^ 
the  Land  of  the  Angles,  a  people  who  came  into  Britain  with; 
the  Saxons,  and  are  thou^t  to  have  given  this  name  to  the 
country,  wh^n,  after  having  invaded  and  fubdued  it^  the/; 
united  the  kingdoms,  into  which  it  was  at  firft  divide<4  into^ 
one  monarchy.  I 

Wales,  the  name  of  the  weft  part  of  Britain,  di&in&  from 
England,  is.a  Saxon  word,  ^jaifyiiigthi  Landof  Strangirsir 
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a  name  which  the  Saxons  thought  fit  to  beftovr  upon  tiiat 
part  of  the  country,  into  which  they  had  driven  the  naftive 
inhabitants  when  they  took  poiTeffion  of  the  reft. 

The  name  England  is  now  often  ufed  for  all  South  Britain^ 
including  Wales.  This  country  has  fome  peculiar  natural 
advantages  ^nd  difadvantages  as  an  ifland;  it  is  fubje<El,to 
perpetual  varieties  of  heat  and  cold,  and  wet  and  dry ;  but 
^e  heat  in  fummer,  and  the  cold  in  winter,  are  more  tern* 

{)erate  than  in  any  part  of  the  continent  that  lies  in  the  fame 
atitude :  the  atmofphere  is  fo  loaded  with  vapours,  that 
there  Is  ^fometimes  no  funfiiine  for '  feveral  days  together, 
though  at  the  fame  time  there  is  no  rain^  but  the  general 
humidity  produced  by  thefe  vapours,  greatly  contributes  to 
cover  the  ground  with  a  perpetual  verdure,  that  is  not  feen  in 
stny  other  country.  The  air  of  the  low  lands,  near  the  fea 
coaft,^  is  rather  unhealthful ;  but  the  fea  furnifhes  the  inha* 
bitants  with  great  plenty  and  variety  of  fifli,  and  the  fliore 
IS  naturally  formed  into  innumerable  bays  and  cieeks,  which 
afford  excellent  harbours  for  (hipping.  The  air  in  the  inland 
country  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  generally  fertile  j  the  face 
of  the  country  is  diverflfied  by  hill  and  valley,  and  wood  and 
Water,  and  being  much  inclofed  and  cultivated,  abounds 
with  profpeds  that  in  beauty  can  fcarce  be  exceeded,  even  by- 
the  fidions  of  imagination. 

As  the  natural  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  thit  part  of  Great 
Britain,  will  be  ranged  under  diftinA  heads,  cerrefponding 
with  the  feveral.  diftri£(s  or  counties  into  which  it  is  now 
divided,  it  wiH  be  necefTary  to  ihew  what  riiefe  diviiions  are^ 
and  to  give  fome  account  of  .their  origin. 

It  is  alfo  necei&ry  to  give  fome  account  of  the  fucccffive 
invafions  of  this  ifland  by  different  nations,  and  of  the  various 
forms  of  government  which  have  by  turns  been  eftabliihed 
and  fiibverted,  becaufe  many  remains  of  antiquity,  and  many 
local  privileges  and  peculiarities  have  a  relation  to  both, 
which  would  render  an  account  of  them,  without  fucb  an 
introdu£tion,  manifeftly  defe<5live  and  obfcure. 

The  moft  probable  opinion  concerning  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  feems  to  be,  that  they  came  from  the  neighbour* 
ihg  continent  of  France:  thefe  ancient  Britons  were  a  rude 
warlike  people,  who  lived  in  hovels  which  they  built  in  the 
woods,  and  painted  their  bodies,  which  had  no  covering  but 
the  fkins  of  beafts  cafually  thrown  over' them,  without  having 
been  fhaped  into  a>&;anncnt  of  any  kind. 

They  were  divided  however  into  fcparate  tribes,  each  of 
Vi^bich  was  govern«l  by  a  feparate  lord,  diilinguiithed  by  fome 
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rude  infignia  of  fovereign  power ;  and  from  among  thefe 
fiords  a  general  was  eleded  in  time  of  war^  who  was  then 
invefted  with  fupreme  command.  They  had  alfo  a  kind' of 
civil  and  religious  government,  which  was  chiefly  admini^ 
fiered  by  their  priefts,  who  were  called  Druids^  and  without 
whofe  concurrence  no  judicial  determiiiation  was  made^  nor 
any  publick  meafure  undertaken. 

•  Qtir  knowledge  of  thefe  Britons  befcxc  they  were  mixed 
with  the  people  of  other  nations,  is  neceflarily  defedtve  and 
uncertain,  becaufe  they  committed  nothing  to  writing,  thoufi;h. 
it  appears  that  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  letters ;  for 
among  other  maxims  of  the  Druids,  coUeded  by  Gollet  the 
fiurgundian,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Tranche.  Com:te,  there  is  one 
chat  forbids  their  myfteries  to  be  written,  a  prohibition  that 
could  never  have  been  given  where  letters  were,  not  known* 

About  forty-five  years  bdbre  the  Chriftian  aera,  Britain 
was  invaded  bj  the  Romans,  under  Julius  Ce(ar,  and  at 
length  became  a  province  to  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Romans  maintained  their  conqueft  by  a  militfary  force,  intd- 
which  they  gradually  incorporated  the  flower  of  the  Britifh 
youth :  this  force  was  divided  into  diiFcOfent  parties,  whidk 
w^e  placed  at  convenient  ftadpns  all  oyer  the  province ;  and 
tlie  Reman  general  for  the  time  being,  was.  fupr^e  governort 
of  the  country. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Britain,  till  about  the  year  426, 
when  the  irruption  oC  the  northern  Barbarians  into.' the 
Roman  empire,  made  it  neceflary  to  recall  the  troops  that^ 
were  in  Britain;  upon  which  the  enlpieror  Honorious  re- 
nounced his  fovereignty  of  the  ifiand,  and  releafed  the  Britons 
from  tbei^  allegiance. 

When  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain,  *  with  the  legions, 
in  which  all  the  natives  whom  they  trui|ed  with  military 
knowledge  were  incorporated,  the.  country  beiiigleft  In  k- 
feeble  and  defencelefs  flate,  was  invaded  by  the  northern  na-- 
tion  called  the  Scots.  The  Scots  were  fo  rapacious  and  cruel, 
that  the  South  Britons  invited  over  the  oaxons  to  deliver 
them  from  the  intolerable  opprei&on,  and  drive  back  the 
invaders  to  their  own  territory,  propofing  to  give  them  as  a 
reward,  the  little  Ifle  of  Thanet,  which  is  divided  by  a  fmali 
canal  from  the  coaft  of  Kent. 

The  Saxons  came  over  with  a  great  number  of  Angles,  a 
people  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  taken  their  name  from  a 
place  ftill  called  Angel  in  Denmark;  and  having  driven  back 
the  ScotS)  fubdued  the  country  they  had  delivered  for  them«* 
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ielves,  aitd  drove  the  natives  intb  tfa^t    pert  of  Soutii  foifk 
JK)W  called  Wales. 

\  The  Saxon  generals  becanne  petty  fovereigns  of.  different^.   . 
diftridl^y  and  were  perpetually  committing  hoifilities  aeainflr 
#afch  oAer,  till  about  the  year  813^  when  a-  kingof  the  Weft 
Saxons^  whofe  name  wa$  Egbert^  became  the  fovereign  of 
all  England. 

'  About  the  year  roir,  the  Danes,  who  had  often  invaded 
iarious  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  this  ifland  in  particniar,  * 
becaine  lordo  of  all  the  countJy'  under  Ganutus,  their  chief, 
vAio  yns  crowned  king  of  England  :  but  after  about  twenty^ 
years,  the  fovercignty  was  jiecovered  by  Edward  Simahicd  the 
Gonfeflbr,  a  prhiee  of  the  Saxon  line. 

About  thi  year  1066,  Engllind  was  again  invaded  and 
fubdued,  by  William  duke  of  Normandy,  called  the  Con- 
queror,  in  whofe  fuccefTors,  though  not  in  a  lineal  defcent, 
1^  crown  bas-contini^ed  evek*  fince. 

•.  Sometime  betee  this,  nafnely,  about  the  year  896,  Alfred 
the  Grsat^  divided  finjjland  into  tfi5H:y-two  counties  Or  fhires. 
.iThefe  aftwr  ime   increafed  to  rorty,  by  the  addition  of 
Ikaft   afterwards  dlftingliiibed  b;^  the  names   of  Durham,- 
lianc^ire,  CornwaH^  KuHimd&tre,  MohmouthMre,  Not- 
dnimberbfid,^  Weftmordand  and-  Cumberland.     Thefe,  with 
the  addition  of  twelve,  into  which  Wales  was  afterwards 
4drtded9  make  the  prefcnt  ntimber  flfty-two. 
:  Alfred  (ubdivided  each  county  Into  trehings,  or  trithJngs, 
t£  which  riding  i«  a  corruption,  hunfdredsj  andtytbings,  or 
decaennaries :  the  trehlng  wate  a  third  part  c(  z  county,  the  ^ 
hundred  was^adiftriA  contoiniliga  hundred  families,  and  the 
tything  a  diftri6l  that  contained  ten  families. 
<  Over  th6 'county  or  fhire,  he  appointed  an  ofBcer,  called  a.. 
flpierreevcv  or  ihexifllv  a  Woi-d  fignifyfng  one  fet  over  a  county 
or  ftiire :  this  officer  vras  alfo  called  vice-conics,  not  b6cau/e 
he  depended  upon  an  earl  or  comes,  but  becaufc  hfe.Was  fub- 
ftitutcd  by  Alfred  in  the  place  of  the  earl,  and  appointed  to 
perform  rile  fun^ions  which  the  earls  had  performed  oVei"  the 
ii&ridi^   which  they  governed  during  the    heptarchy;    the 
ikerifFwas  a^bciattd  with  a  judge.  The  chief  of  the  tfehing, 
Qlitrithing  was  called  by  difFercfnt  nantes;  the  hundred  was- 
put  under  the  jurifdiction  of  a  conftablc;    and  the  tithing^ 
whichi  was  aKo  called  a  borhoe,    or  borough^    of  ^  heakl- 
ludrough  or  tithingman. 
.  By  thw  regulation,  evdry  man  5A  tht  kingdom  became  a  • 
mezDber  of  ibme  one*  tithingy  the- houfeholdersr  of  \^ltich  Were 
H^atfnitly  pledges  for  each  other  ^-fo^hat  if  any  man,  accufed 
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p(  E  itiJiQdemeanor,  was  not  produced  to  anTwer  the  accufar 
tion  an  one  and  thirty  days,  the  tithing  was  fined  to  thff 
^king,  and  anfwered  for  the  offence  U^  th^.  party  injured. 
Every  mak,  at  the  age  of  fourtoea  years,  was  obliged  to 
take  an  oath  to  keep  the  laws  :  this  oath  was  adminiAered  at 
the  county  court,  by  the  fticiriff,  who  was  obliged  *to  fee  that 
'  the  party  was  properly  fettled  in  (bme  tithing,  all  jthe  houfe.- 
Jiolders  of  wl?ichj  from  Ithat  time,  became. pledges  for  hi3 
good  behaviour.  This,  fplemn  a£fc  of  furttyflbip  was  called 
frank  pledge,  as  the  pledge  of  franks  or  freemen. 

The  county,  the  trithing,  the  hundred,  and  the  tithingt 
.Jiad  each  a  court,  and^  an  apneal  lay  from  the  tithing  court  to 
the  hundred  court^  from  the  hundred  court  to  the  trithing 
^purt,  and  from  the  trithing  court  to  that  of  the  county^ 
yVii  appeal  lay  alfo  from  the  county  court  to  a  fupcrior  couiii^ 
which  was  called  the  king's  coi^rt,  becaufe  the  king  himfelf 
preiided  there,  either  in  perfon  or  by  his  chancellor;  ihi» 
court  was  then  held  wherever  the  king  happened  to  bc^ 

Thefe  divifions  and  reg.ul?,tions  were  contrived  by  Alfred^ 
to  prevent  the  robberies,  murder?,  and  other  afts  of  violence, 
which  the  inteftine  commotions,  and  the  neceflkry  fufpenfio^ 
>Qf  civil  juriidi£lion,  had  made  fo  frequent,  that  the  whole 
^country  wa^s  o^e  fcene  of  rapine  and  blocxlftied :  the  fucce& 
w^  be)^ond  the  mpft  fanguine  e^pe^Slation,  and  indeed  the 
accounts  of  it  are  almoft  beyond  credit ;  for  it  is  faid,  that 
if  a  traveller  had  dropped  a  fjam  of  jmoney  in  his  way,  he 
*would  have  found  it  untouched  whe;re  it  had  fallen,  though 
he  fhould  not  have  fought  it  till  ^  month  afterwards ;  and 
jthat  the  king,  as  a  t^ft  of  the  publick  fecurity,  caufed  bracelets 
of  gold  to  be  hung  up  on  the  high  road,  even  where  fpup 
^irays  met,  which  jr^o  man  dared  to  take  away. 

l>uri^g  the  heptarchy  there  was  in  each  of  the  fevea 
JcingdoiWjB  a  council  that  afixfted  the  fpvereign  ;  and  there  was 
alfo,  on  particulsM*  occafions,  a  general  council,  confiflinr 
of  rcprefentatives,  deputed  by  the  particular  counfels  to  aiTift 
in  fuch  affairs  of  government  as  concerned  the  whole  hep* 
tarchy,  confldcped  as  a  common  intereft.  Thefe  councils  or 
ailcmblies,  called  wctcnagemot  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  Brit'ifh  parliaments ;  but  it  ha^  never  yet  been 
clearly  determined,  whether  in  thefe  wetenagemots  the  com- 
pions  iiad  rcprefentatives,  whether  the  legiflative  power  wa$ 
in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  in  the  general  council,  or  in  both 
together ;  or  whether  the  king  had  a  right  to  levy  taxes  by 
tils  own  authority :  but  it  feems  to  be  generally  agreed,  thaf 
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feme  m^ben  of  the  wetenagemot,  whether  it  confifted  of 
lords  only,  or  of  lords  and  commons,  were  eccleiiaftics,  and 
that  its  determinations  extended  to  ecclefiaftical  matters; 

To  our  Saxon  anceftors  we  alfo  owe  the  ineftimable  pri- 
vilege which  the  commons  of  England  enjoy,  of  being  tried 
by  a  jur]^,  twelve  men  fworn  to  determine  iuftly  according 
to  the  evidence,  whether  the  partv  accufed  is  guilty  or  not 

J;uilty  of  the  fzSt  charged  againft  him :  when  this  queftion  is 
etermined,  the  judge  pronounces  fuch  fentence  upon  the 
offender  as  the  law  has  prefcribed. 

After  the  Norman  conqueft  many  alterations  were  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  government,  and  the  manner- 
fn  which  it  was  adminiftered. 

Wales  continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  princes  and 
Jaws  till'  the  year  1282,  when  Llewellin  ap  GryfHth,  prince 
0(  that  country,  loft  both  his  life  and  principality  to  king 
£dward  the  firft,  who  created  his  own  fon  prince  of  Wales'; 
and  ever  fmce  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings  of  England  have 
4j6otnmonly  been  created  prince  of  Wales. 

The  parliament  now  confifts  of  two  aflemblies  or  houfes, 
.the  lords  and  commons  :  the  houfe  of  lords  confifts  of  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal ;  the  lords  temporal  are  thofe  who 
are  noble  by  birth  or'creation,  and  have  the  title  of  dukes^ 
carls,  vilcounts,  or  barony,  and  thofe  who  are  noble  by  fome 
high  office,  as  the  lords  chief  juftices  of  the  king's  courts  ; 
the  lords  fpiritual  are  the  archbifliops  and  bifliops. 
*  The  houfe  ot  commons  confiftis  of  reprcfentatives  of 
counties  or  (hires,  cities  and  borou^s  It  was  formerly  re- 
quired, '  that  the  reprcfentatives  q^^  county  or  (hire  fhould 
bt  knights  ;  and  though  perfons  bfvbw  the  degree  of  knight* 
hood  are  now  jchofcrt,  yet  the  ri^refeit^tiVes  of  a  county,' 
^ach  county  having  two,  are  ftill  called  knights  of  the  (hire. 
The  reprefentative  of  a  city,  is  c^ed  a  citizen,  and  the  re* 

{>refentative  of  a  borough  a  burgefe  :  the  houfe  of  commons 
s  therefore  called   the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgefles,  in 
parliament  affembled. 

'  The  king's  courts,  of  "^which  there  arc  four,  the  chancery, 
king's  bench,  comnion  pleas,  and  exchequer,  are  now  held 
at  Weftminfter,  The  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feals,  prcfides  in  the  court  of  chancery,  each  having 
the  fame  rank,  authority,  and  office ;  for  the  only  difference 
between  a  "chancellor  and  lord*  keeper  is,  that  the  chan«- 
cellor  is  appoilnted  l>y  letters  patent,  and  the  lord  keeper 
only  by  delivery  of  fhe  feals:  the  king's  bench,'  common 
pleaS)  tod  exchequer,  have  i^ach  a  chief  juftice,  and  three 
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^Bttmt  judges  i  the  judges  of  the  exchequer  are  cadled 
barons. 

Every  county  or  fhire  has  ftill  a  (berifFy  but  he  is  now  an* 
nuaUy  appointed,  by  the  king,  except  where  the  office  has 
been  made  elective  or  hereditary  by  charter.  The  prefent 
duty  of  the  {heriff  is  to  execute  the  king's  writs  or  mandates, 
to  attend  the  judges,  and  fee.  their  fentence  put  in  execution, 
and  to  give  judgment  in  petty  caufes,  which  are  ftill  deter** 
mined  in  what  is  called  a  county  court.  i 

There  arc  alfo  in  every  county  juftices  of  the  peace,  wha 
take  cognizance  of  felonies,  trefpafies,  and  other  mifdeme^- 
nors  ;  and  the  king  every,  year  fends  into  each  county  two 
judges  of  his  courts,  to  hear  and  determine  caufes,  both  of 
property  and  life. 

But  Deiides  the  fifty- two  counties  Into  which  England  and 
Wales  are  now  divided,  there  are  counties  corporate,  con- 
fifUng  of  certain  diftri(^,  to  which  the  liberties  and  jurif-* 
didions  peculiar  to  a  county  are  granted  by  charter  from  the 
king.  I'hus  the  city  of  London  is  a  county  diftind  frotp 
Middlefex,  and  the  cities  of  York,  Chefter,  Briftol,  Norwich, 
Worcefter,  Kingdon  upon  Hull,  and  Newcafile,  are  counties 
of  themfclves,  diftin<^  from  the  counties  in  which  they  lie. 

There  are  alfo  five  fe^-ports  in  the  county  of  Kent,  called 
the  cinque  ports,  which  with  fome  towns  adjoining  to  theo), 
have  the  privilege  of  holding  pleas  in  courts  of  law  and  equity. 

They  have  a  governor  called  lord  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  who  is  alfo  governor  of  Dover  cafUe  :  of  thefe  courts 
one  is  held  before  tne  lord  warden,  and  the  others  before  the 
mayor  and  jurats  of  the  port^  themfelves.  The  five  ports 
are  Dover,  pandwich,  Rumncy,  Winchelfea,  and  Rye. 

The  ecclefiaftical  diviiions  of  England  and  Wales  are  int^ 
provinces,  diocefes,  and  pariihes :  a  province  is  the  jurlf- 
di£Hon  of  an  archbifhop,  a  diocefe  of  a  biihop,  and  a  parilh 
is  a  diftri^l  -fuppofed  to  be  under  the  care  of  one  prieft. 

In  England  there  are  two  provinces,  Canterbury  an4 
York,  and  twenty-four  diocefes,  of  which. twenty-one  ar^ 
in  the  province  of  Canterbury>  and  three  in  the  province  of 
York. 

For  the  care  of  a  parifli  the  prieft  is  allowed  tythes,  8r  a 
tenth  part  of  all  things  in  his  pariih  that  yield  an  annual 
increafe,  befides  a  portion  of  land  appointed  for  his  feparat^ 
ufe,  called  a  glebe  ^  a  parifh  therefore,  confidered  as  affording 
maintenance  to  a  prieft,  is  called  a  benefice,  and  fomeof  the& 
benefices  have  been  appropriated  to  certain  religious  houfeSp 
Pi^f^xicksy  or  colleges,  which  hav^  enjoy^  the  reveau^ 
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and  ai5p6iiited  en  c^ckiiaflical  peiibn  to  perform  the  Antj^ 
called  the  cure  of  fouls,  at  a  certain  price. 
-     With  regard  to  die  king*«  revenue,  according  to  the  beft 
calculations  hitherto  made,  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  in 

•  England  iimounts  to  fomeAing  more  than  fourteen  miiliohs 
.  yearly.     Out  cff  thele  rerenues,  about  fix  millions  are  cm- 
ployed  in  the  inmial  fcrvice  of  the  government,  the  Civil 
Lift,  and  towards  thedifdtarge  of  the  national  debt,  con- 
traded  fmce  the  revolution. . 

•  Before  the  late  civil  wars  in  thereign  of  king  Charles  L 
At  cr4>vm  had  large  revenues  from  lands,  the  property  of 
^hich  wem  veftcd  m  it.  Befides  thefe,  upon  any  extraordi- 
fiary  occafioiis,  aids  and  fupplies  were  likewife  given  by  the 
fubje£l..    But  as  the  crow:n  at  prefent,  by  alienations,  and 

•etiierwjfe   is  much  impoveriflied,  there  is  a  Civil  Lift  ap« 

Enhted  which  draws  near  a  million  for  the  fupport  of  the 
tig's  houfliold  and  ^gnity;    ' 

The  firfl  and  chief  fource  ftom  whence  tiie  expences  of 
'Ato  government  are fupptied,  is  the  Land  Tax,  whidi  iscom- 
'J)uted  to  produce  about  two  millions;  next  to  the  Land  Tax  is 
the  cuftoms,  yielding  near  fourteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
The  Excife,  m  all  its  branches^  is  fuppofed  to  bring  in  at  ia 
'tnedium  of  three  y^ars,  upwards  of  two  hundred  eighty 
<dloufand  pounds  yearly. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

,W»iPw.]fnpiHIS  county  is  called  B^dfbrdfhire,  ftom  Be*. 
X  f^^^y  '^s  principal  town',  which  probably  had 
^t^  hame  from  trawflating  the  wd  Britilh  title  Lettidur,  which 
Tignifies  iiifts  tipoti  a  river,  into  Bedford,  which  ibiplies  the 
fame  thing,  namely,  beds  or  inns  at  the  Ford, 
,  The  boundaries  and  extern  of  this  as  well  as  all  the  enfuing 
counties,  will  be  better  known  by  an  infpeftion  of  the  map, 
Ihan  by  our  vei-bal  defcriptioh  ;  to  the  map  therefore  we  muft 
tfeg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  hr  thefe  as  well  as  fcvcral  other 
particulars,  fuch  .  as  the  rivers,  chief  towns,  or  principal 
liartours,  in  each  county.  We  are  rcfolvcd  at  all  times  to 
fecr'ificc  method  to  perfpicuity,  and  avail  ourfclvcs  of  thofe 
idVantges  thdt  fervc  to  Icffen  the  readers  labour  as  well  as  our 

own. 

j/ir  and  Soil*]  The  air  of  thfs  county  is  pure  and  health- 
ful, and  the  foil  in  general  a  deep  clay. 

On  the  nbrth'fidc  of  the  Oufc  it  Is  fruitful  and* woody ^ 
to  the  foudi  fide  it  is  le(s  fertilt  though  not  barren.  It  pro- 
duces 
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duces  Vrheat  and  barley  in  great  abundance,  and  of  fln  ex^ 
cellcnt  kind  j  woad,  a  plant  ufed  by  dyers,  is  alfo  cultivated 
here  j  and  the  foil  affords  plenty  of  fuller's  earth,  an  article 
of  fo  much  importance  to  our  wopUen  manufactory,  that  the 
H  exportation  of  it  is  prohibifcd  by  aft  of  parliament. 

AdanufaSiurts.']  The  principal  manufafturcs  of  Bcdford- 
fhire  are  bone  lace  ;  and  ft  raw  wares,  particularly  hats. 

Cttrhjiiies.]  Its  antiquities  or  curiofitics  are  not  numerous* 
although  we  iind  fome.  At  Sandy  near  Bigglefwade,  manr 
Roman  urns  and  coins  have  formerly  been  found,  and  ftiil 
they  di^  up  fome  pieces.  A  little  nortn  of  Dunftable,  are  the 
two  fields  called  Great  and  Little  Danes  Field,  in  which  are 
feveral  pits  about  fifteen  feet  diameter,  in  the  grounds  near 
Dunftable  are  ftill  found  Roman  coins,  called  by  the' people 
^adnine  money,  perhaps  from  Magiovinum  the  original 
name  pf  the  place.  On  the  defcent  from  the  Chiltem  Hilh 
is  an  area  of  nine  acres,  furrounded  with  g  deep  ditch  an4 
ram  pier,  called  Maidin  Bourg. 

The  plant  Woad,  mentioned  above,  of  very  great  ufe  iii 
dying,  and  with  which  this  county  abounds,  is  ordered  in 
the  following  manner :  The  old  Woad  being  firft  plucked  ud 
(except  what  is  defigned  for  feed)  they  fow  yearly  frelh  feed 
about  the  beginning  of  March.  It  is  cropped  for  the  firft 
time  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  four  or  five  times  after-* 
wards  as  the  leaf  comes  up,  efpecially  in  a  wet  fummer^ 
though  the  beft  fort,  in  fmaller  quantities,  is  produced  in 
dry  years.  The  firft  crop  excels  in  goodnefs  all  the  reft,  as 
they  degenerate  every  time.  The  crop  is  carried  to  the  Woad- 
mtll,  ^nd  ground  .  fo  fmall  as  to  be  made  up  into  balls^ 
which,  after  being  dried  on  liurdles,  are  again  ground  to 
powder.  After  this  it  is  couched,  which  is  done  by 
fpreading  aud  watering  it  on  a  floor;  then  by  turning  it 
every  day,  it  is  filvered,  that  is,  made  perfectly  dry  and 
mouldy.  Thus  it  is  become  ready  for  the  dyer,  and  fent  in 
bags  of  200  weighty  who  upon  proof  of  its  goodnefs,  fcts 
the  price.  The  beft  fort  yields  i8  1.  per  ten.  The  tinfture 
of  this  plant  was  employed  by  the  antient  Britains  in  dying 
their  bodies  to  make  them  more  formidable  to  their^enemies, 
and  perhaps  to  prcfen^e  their  bodies  againft  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  They  called  it  glafle,  i.  e.  (ky-colour. 
•  At  PuUux-hill,  near  Ampthill,  fome  years  ago  a  gold  mine 
was  difcovered,  but  it  is  now  entirely  neglefted,  the  profit 
falling  fliort  of  the  expence  of  extraftmg  the  metal  from  the 
ore.  At  Afply,  near  VVoburn,  is  a  fmall  ftream  which 
petrifies  wood,  at  leaft  gives  it  the  appearance  of  ftone ;  in 

which 
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whidi  rentartaable  quality  the  banks  and  earth  adjoiiiing  liker 
vdk  ihare,  as  was  difcovered  by  a  ladder  lying  buried  fome 
time. 

Varhus  pariicularsJ]  This  county  fends  four  members  to 
Parliament,  whereof  two  are  for  the  county,  and  two  are  for 
Bed/ord.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  in  the  Norfolk 
circuit :  the  number  of  vicarages  is  58,  pariihes  116,  and  of 
villages  550.  The  divifion  of  it  is  into  9  hundreds,  contain- 
ing 12,170  houfes,  upwards  60,000  inhabitants,  and  the  are^ 
of  it  is  about  260,000  acres. 


BERKSHIRE. 

« 

Nami»2  T  ^  ^^  ^^A  ancient  Saxon  annals,  the  name  of 
JL  this  county  is  written  Bcarcfcire  :  and  from 
this  the  prefent  name  Berkfhire  is  immediately  derived. 
Some  have  fuppofed  the  name  to  have  been  originally  derived 
from  that  of  a  wood  which  produced  great  quantities  of  box 
which  was  called  Burroc ;  but  many  have  been  the  conjee^* 
tures  upon  this  fubje£l,  let  us  not  therefore  wafte  time  in 
conjeiShire. 

jfirj  Soil^  and  Natural  ProduSiions^^  The  air  of  this  county 
IS  healthy  even  ii)  the  vales,  and  though  the  foil  in  general^ 
is  not  the  moft  fertile,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  country  is 
remarkably  pleafant,  being  delightfully  varied  with  hill  and 
valley,  wood  and  water,  which  is  feen  at  once  in  almof^ 
every  profpe£t. 

It  is  well  ftored  with  timber,  particularly  oak  and  beech  v 
and  fome  parts  of  it  produce  great  plenty  of  wheat  and 
barley.  It  if  moft  fruitful  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Kennet,  and  in  the  country  about  the  river  Lambourne, 
on  the  w^ern  fide,  where  it  borders  on  Wiltfliirc  j  but  on 
the  eaft  fide,  where  it  borders  upon  Surry,  it  is  rather  barren 
being  covered  with  woods  and  forefts. 

manufaSfures.']  It  was  once  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of  the 
ifland  in  the  manufa^re  of  wool ;  and  its  principal  manu-* 
failures  now  are  woollen  cloth,  fail  cloth,  and  malt. 

Though  we  pafs  over  the  lefs  remarkable  towns,  we  muft 
not  omit  to  mention  Windfor,  23  miles  diftant  from  Londoh^ 
which  was  incorporated  by  king  Edward  the  firft',  and  which 
from  its  antiquity  and  beautiml  fituation  may  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  Europe.  It  is  fituated  on  a 
rifing  ground :  the  principal  ftreet  l9oks  fouthward  over  a 
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long  and  fpacious  valley,  chequered  with  corn-fields  and 
meadows,  interfperfed  with  groves,  and  watered  by  the 
Thaines,  which  glides  through  the  profped'  in  a  transfluent 
and  gentle  ftream  ;  which  fetching  many  windings,  feems  to 
linger  in  its  way.  On  the  other  fide,  the  country  fwells  into 
hills  which  are  neither  craggy  nor  over  high,  but  rife  with  a 
gradual  afcent  covered  with  perpetual  verdure  where  they  are 
not  adorned  with  trees.  In  the  ftreet  there  are  many  good 
buildings,  and  a  very  handfome  town  hall,  which  was  built 
in  the  time  ot  kinfi^  Charles  the  fecond* 

At  the  north  eaft  end  of  this  town,  there  is  a  caftle  which 
is  about  a  mfle  in  circumference,  and  conflfts  of  two  fquare 
courts,  one  to  the  eaft  and  the  other  to  the  weft,  with  i 
circular  tower  between  them  ;  in  the  eaftern  fquare  there  is  a 
joyal  palace,  and  in  the  middle  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  king 
Charles  the  fecond ;  the  royal  apartments  with  thofe  of  the 
great  officers  of  ftate  are  to  the  north ;  and  on  the  outfide  of 
this  fquare  to  the  north,  the  eaft,  and  the  weft,  there  is  a 
terrace  faid  to  be  the  fineft  in  the  world ;  it  is  faced  with 
free  ftone  like  the  ramparts  of  a  fortified  place,  and  is  covered 
with  fine  grave] ;  it  is  alio  fo  well  furnilhed  with  drains,  that 
it  is  always  dry,  even  immediately  after  the  heavieft  and 
longeft  rains ;  to  the  north,  where  it  is  broadeft,  it  is  waihed 
by  the  Thames  ;  and  the  profpe^^  from  the  apartments  over 
it  include  London  one  way,  and  Oxford  the  other.  The 
apartments  are  all  fpacious  and  elegant,  richly  adorned  with 
Sculptures  and  paintings,  particularly  a  hall  called  St.  George'$ 
Hall,  where  the  Sovereign  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  ufed 
to  feaft  the  knights  companions  of  bis  order  every  St.  George's 
day. 

The  tower,  which  i^  the  refidence  of  the  conflable  or  gOt 
Yernor,  is  built  in  the  xpanner  of  an  amphitheatre,  very  lofty 
and  magnifident. 

The  weftern  fquare  is  of  the  fame  breadth  as  that  to  the 
eaft,  and  is  confiderably  longer.  On  the  north  fide  of  this 
court  or  fquare,  is  the  chapel  of  the  order  of  the  Garter 
dedicate  to  St.  George ;  in  this  chapel  the  knights  are  in-. 
ftalled,  aqd  in  the  choir  each  of  them  has  a  feat  or  ftall  with 
the  banner  of  his  arms  fixed  over  it.  This  chapel  has  a  dean 
and  fix  canons,  who  have  houfes  on  the  north  fide  of  it  in 
the  form  of  a'  fetlock,  which  was  one  of  the  badges  of 
Edward  the  fourth,  who  rebuik  them.  Near  the  chapel 
there  are  alfo  little  cells  for  eighteen  poor  knights,  fuppofed 
to  be  gentlemen  who  have  been  wounded  in  war,  impaired 
by  age,    or  iccomt  indigent  by  misfortune  ^   each  has   a 
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penfion  of  40 1.  a  year.  They  wear  a  -ciflbck  of  red  cloth 
with  a  mantle  of  purple,  having  St.  Oeorge's  cro(s  on  the 
jleft  Ihoulder  ;  they  have  ftalls  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  juft 
tbelow  thofe  of  the  knights  of  the  garter ;  and  are  obliged  by 
•their  order  to  go  twice  a  day  to  church  in  their  robes  to  pray 
for  the  fovereign  and  the  knights  of  the  order.  The  chapel 
has  alfo  a  chauntry ;  and  at  the  weft  end  of  this  fquare  are 
Jtbe  houfiss  of  the  chorifters  ;  at  the  bottom  is  the  library. 
This  fquare  is  fum»uuled  with  a  hi^  wall,  as  the  other  is 
by  a  terrace  s  and  both  are  entered  by  a  ftone  bridge  with  a 
gaite. 

:.  At  a  little  diftanoe  ftands  Old  Windfor,  which  Camden  fays 
lias  been  falling  to  xiecay  ever  fxnee  the  time  of  Edward  the 
third.  At  the  conqueft.  Old  Wjndforconiifted  of  one  hun- 
jjaed  hoofes,  of  which  twenty-^two  were  exempt  from  tax» 
aad  diirty  (hillings  were  levied  upon  the  reft. 

Near  this  place  there  are  alio  two  parks ;  one  called 
the  little  park,  and  the  other  the  greait  park.  The  little 
paiJc  is  about  three  miles  in  compais ;  the  walks  are  finely 
Ihaded,  and  it  is  well  ftocked  with  deer.  The  great  park  is 
not  Iq&  than  fourteen  miles  in  compafs.  .It  abounds  with  all 
kinds  of  game,  and  is  fo  embelliftied  by  nature,  as  to  furpafs 
fell  that  can  be  produced  by  the  utmoft  labour  and  ingenuity 
of  art.  A  circuit  of  thirty  miles  fouth  of  this  place  is  called 
the  foreft  j  and  the  foreft  is  alfo  well  ftocked  with  game. 

Curio/itiis.]  The  moft  remarkable  curiofi^  in  this  county 
is  die  rude  figure  of  a  white  horfie,  which  takes  up  near  an 
acre  of  .ground,. on* the  fide  of  a  green  hilL  A  borfe  is. 
known  to  have  been  the  Saxon  ftandard;  and  fome  have 
fuppofed  that  this  figure  was  made  by  Hengift  one  of  the 
SacKon  kings;  but  'Mr.  Wife,  the  author  of  a  letter  on  this 
fubjed  to  Dr.  Mead,  publifhed  in  1738,  brines  feveraj  argu- 
ments to  fhcw  that  it  was  made  by  the  order  ot  Alfred,  in  the 
isign  of  his  brother  Ethelred,-  as  a  monument  of  his  vidlory 
gained  over  Che  Danes,  in  the  year  871,  at  Alhdown,  now 
called  Afhen  or  Afbbury  Park,  the  feat  of  lord  Craven,  near 
Afhbury,  not  far  from  this  hill.  Others  however  fuppofe  it 
to  have  been  partly  the  efFeS  of  accident,  ^d  partly  the 
work  of  fhepherds,  who  .obferving  a  rude  figure,  fomewhat 
refen^bling  a  horfe,  as  there  are  in  the  viens  of  wood  and 
ilone  many  figures  that  refemble  trees,  caves  and  other 
obje&s,  reducedit  by  degrees  to  a  more  regular  fi^re.  But 
however  this  be,  it  has  been  a  cuftom  immemonal  for  the 
neighbouring  peafants  to  aiTemble  on  a  certain  day  about 
Midfummer,  a^d  clear  away  the  weeds  from  this  white  horfe, 

and 
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and  trim  the  edges  to  preferve  its  colour  and  fhape;  after 
which  the  evening  is  fpent  in  mirth  snd  feftivity. 

The  hill  ftahds  a  little  to  the  north  of  upper  Lamboume, 
and  is  called  White-horfe  Hill..  To  the  north  of  this  hill 
there  \&  a  long  vallfey  reaching  from  the  >^eftern  fide  of  the 
county^  whefe  it  borders  upon  Wiltfhire,  ai  far  as  Wantage^ 
which  from  this  hill  iScMled  the  Vald  of  Whitehorfe,  and  i* 
the  moft  fertile  psirt  of  the  county.  The  river  Lambourrie  is 
not  one  of  the  leaft  curiofities  of  this  county;  fince  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  all  other  rivers,  it  is  higheft  in  fummer  and. 
(brinks  gradually  as  winter  approaches,  till  at  laft  it  is  nearly 
if  not  entirely  dry. 

The  river  Kennet  is  rexharlcable  for  producing  the  fineft 
trout  in  the  kingdom.     They  are  in  general  very  large,  anJ* 
it  is  (aid  that  fome  have  been  taken  here  which  meafured  fiv^ 
and  forty  inches  long. 

Eaft  and  Weft  Enbourne,  near  Newbury,  are  remarkable 
for  the  well  known  whimfical  cuftom  of  the  manor,  taken 
notice  of  in  the  fpeftator.  The  widow  of  every  copyhold 
tenant  is  intitled  to  the  whole  copyhold  eftate  of  her  huftand, 
fo  Iqpg  as  fee  dohtinues  unmarried  and  chafte ;  if  fee  nurries^.. 
fee  lofes  her  widow's  eftatd  without  remedy ;  but  if  fee  i» , 
guilty  of  incontinence,*  fee  may  recover  her  forfeiture,  by 
riding  into  court  on  the  next  court  day,  mounted  on  a  black 
ram,  with  her  face  towards  the  tail,  and  the  tail  in  her 
hand,  2£nd  repeating  the  following  lines : 

Here  I  am,  riding  on  a  black  ram 
•  Like  a  whore  as  I  am  $ 
And  for  my  crincum  crancum     • 
Have  loft  my  hincum  bancutn^ 

And  for  my  tail's  game    .  '  ' 

Am  brought  to  this  world's  feame. 
Therefore,  good  Mr.  Steward^  let  me  have  my  lands  agalft* 

Various  pariiculars.l  The  length  of  this  county  from  eaft 
to  weft,  is  about  forty-five  miles ;  and  its  breadth  near  twenty* 
five.  It  fends  nine  members  to  parliament ;  two  knights  for 
the  feire,  as  many  for  Reading,  New  Windfor,  Wallingford* 
and  pne  for  Abbington.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Salifeury,  ana  . 
in  the  Oxford .  circuit.  There  are  in  it  140  pari£Eies,  62 ' 
vicarages,,  and  671  villages.  It  is  divided  into  22  hundreds, 
contaiiiing  about  16,900  houfes,  and  84,50a  inhabitants^ 
The  area  of  the  county  in  acres  is  computed  at'527,000. 

BUCKlliSTGHAM-' 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Ntf«r.  j  'T^  HIS  county  is  fup^fed  to  have  been  called 
I  *  Buckinghamihire,  cither  from  a  Saxon  word^ 
fignifying  Beech  Trees,  with  which  it  abounded,  or  from 
BuCy  which  is  the  fame  with  our  buck ;  for  the  woods  of  this 
county  abounded  alfo  with  deer. 

The  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  country  lies  high,  and  confifts 
of  a  ridge  of  hills,  called  the  chiltern,  probably  from  Cylt 
or  Chilt,  a  Saxon  name  for  chalk ;  the  northern  part  is 
d|iftingui(hed  by  the  name  of  the  Vale. 

Mr  and  SoilA  On  the  Chiltern  Hills  the  air  is  extremely 
healthful,  and  in  the  vale  it  is  better  than  in  the  low  grounds 
of  other  counties.  The  foil  of  the  Chiltern  is  ftoney,  yet  it. 
produces  good  crops  of  wheat  and  barley :  in  many  places  it  is 
covered  with  thick  woods,  among  which  there  are  ftill  great 
quantities  of  beech.  In  the  vale,  which  is  extremely  fertile, 
die  foil  is  marl  or  chalk ;  fome  part  of  it  is  converted  into 
tillage,  but  much  more  is  ufed  for  grazing  \^  the  gentlemen 
who  have  eftates  in  this  county,  find  grazing  fo  lucrative, 
,that  they  generally  keep  their  eftates  in  their  own  hands  ; 
auid  the  lands  that  are'  let  fetch  more  rent  than  any  other  in 
the  kingdom.  One  fmgle  meadow,  called  Berryfield,  in  the 
manor  of  Quarrendon,  not  far  from  Ayllbury,  was  let  many 
years  ago  for  800 1.  per  annum,  and  has  been  fince  let  for 
much  more. 

ManufaSiures']  The  chief  manufadures  of  Buckingham- 
fhire  are  bone  lace  and  paper. 

Of  the  towns  we  may  make  mention  of  Eton,  which 
fiands  on  the  borders  of  Berkfliire,  and  is  joined  to  Wind(br 
by  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Thames,  there  is  a  college  of 
royal  foundation,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  provofl  and  feven 
fellows,  two  fchoolmafters,  two  condu^,  one  organift, 
(even  clerks,  ten  chorifters,  and  other  officers,  and  for  the 
inftrudion  ojl  feventy  poor  grammar  fcholars,  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  and  are  therefore  called  king's  fcholars  ; 
thefe  fcholars,  when  they  are  properly  qualified,  are  ele6led 
on  the  firfl  Tuefday  in  Auguft,  to  jfCing's  College  in  the 
imiveflty  of  Cambridge,  where,  after  they  have  been  fhidents 
three  years,  they  claim  a  fellowfhip  ;  but  as  there  is  not 
ahvays  a  vacancy  at  Cambridge,  th^  fcholars  remain  at  Eton 
till  vacancies  happen  3  and  thefe  vacancies  they  fUl '  up  ac- 
cording to  feniority. 

The 
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The  fchool  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  and  the 
lower,  and  each  of  thefe  is  fulMlivided  into  three  clailcs. 
Into  the  lower  fchool  children  are  admitted  very  young,  but 
none  enter  the  upper  fchool  till  they  can  make  Latin  verfes, 
and  have  Ibme  knowledge  of  Greek.  Befides  the  feventjr 
fcholars  on  the  foundation,  there  are  feldom  lefs  than  ?oo 
for  whofe  education  the  mafters  are  paid,  and  who  board  at 
the  mafters  houfes*  The  mafter  of  each  fchool  therefore  has 
four  affifiants  or  uihers.  The  building  has  large  clo}rfters 
like  the  religious  houfes  abroad,  and  Uie  chapel  is  a  noble' 
pile,  though  the  architedlure  is  Gothic. 

The  prefent  fchool-room  is  a  modem  building ;  and  the! 
other  parts  of  the  college  have  been  repaired  ana  beautified 
at  great  expence.  There  is  a  library  for  the  ufe  of  the 
fchool,  which  was  greatly  increafed  by  two  other  colIe<E^ions; 
one  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Waddington,  a  bifhop  of  Chefter, 
valued  at  2000I.  and  the  other  by  the  late  lord  chief  juftice 
Kecves,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by  the  will  of  Richard 
Topham,  e{q;  who  had  been  Keeper  of  the  records  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

The  gardens  of  this  college  are  very  extenfive  and  pleafant; 
and  the  revenue  is  aboutcooo  1.  a  year. 

yariaus  particulars,']  This  county  fends  fourteen  members 
to  parliament ;  viz.  two  knights  of  the  fhire ;  two  for  Buck- 
ingham ;  as  many  for  Aylefbury,  for  Chipping- Wicomb,  for, 
Nbrlow^  and  for  Wendover.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  Norfolk  circuit.  The  number  of  it's  vicarages  is 
23^  of  its  pariihes  185,  with  615  villages.  Its  divihon  is 
mto  eight  hundreds,  containing  about  iS,ooo  houfes,  and 
91,900  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed 
441,006  acres. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Ifam.}  /nr^HIS  county  is  called  Cambridsefhire,  front 
X  its  principal  town  Cambridge,  which  evident* 
iy  derives  its  name  from  its  bridge  over  the  river  Cam. 
^  Air  and  SoiL]  A  conitderable  trad  of  land  in  this  county 
is  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  the  Ifle  of  Ely:  it  confifts  of. 
fenny  groiuid,  divided  by  innumerable  channels  and  drains, 
and  is  part  of  a  very  ipacious  level,  containing  300,000 
acres  of  land,  and  extending  from  this  county  into  Norfolk* 

Sufiblky 
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Siiffblk^  Huntingdonfhire,  Northamptonflitre,  and  Lincofn- 
jDbire.  The  Ifle  of  Ely  is  tht  northern  divifion  of  the  county^ 
and  extends  fouthward  ahnoft  as  iar  a$  Cambridge.  'Vho 
whole  level,  of  which  this  is  part,  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by 
Ae  fea^  and  on  the  others  by  uplands,  which  taken  together^ 
£)rm  a  kind  of  rude  femicircle,  refemblinga  borfeihoe* 

This  level  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  overflowed 
in  (oxjos  violent  convulfion  of  nature,  preternatural  fwelling 
of  the  Tea,  or  an  earthquake,  which  left  the  country  flooded 
with  a  lake  of'frefh  water,  as  has  frequently  happened  in  other 
places.  It  is  certain  that  the  fens  in  Cambridgeihire  were 
once  very  diflFerent  from  what  they  are  now.  William  of 
Malmfbury,  an  hiftorian  of  great  credit^  who  wrot^  in  the. 
twelfth  century,  fays,  that  in  nis  time  this  country  was  a  ter- 
reftrial  paradile.  He  defcribes  it  as  a  plain  that  was  level  and 
fmooth  as  water,  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  and  adorn- 
ed with  a  gr^at  variety  of  tall,  fmooth,  taper,  and  fruitful 
treesc:  here,  fays  he,  is  an  orchard  bending  with  apples, 
and  there  is  a  held  covered  with  vines,  either  creeping  upon 
the  ground,  or  fupported  by  poles,  in  this  place  art  ilfo 
feems  to  vie  with  nature,  each  beina  impatient  to  beftow 
what  thd  other  withholds.  The  buildings  are  beautiful  be- 
yond defcription ;-  and  there  is  not  an  inch  of  ground  that 
IS  not  <:ultivated  to  the  higheft  degree. 

But  whatever  was  the  condition  of  this  county  and  Its  in- 
habitants formerly,  it  is  extremely  bad  at  prefent ;  the  waters 
fhignating,  for  want  of  proper  oianneis  to  run  olF,  become 
putrid,  and  fill  the  air  with  noxious  exhalations;  the 
inhabitants  o^  the  nieighbouring  towns  could  have  no  com-* 
munication  with  each  other  by  land,  and  a  communication 
by  water  was  in  many  places  difficult,  and  in  others  imprac- 
ticable J  for  though  the  water  covered  the  ground  to  a  confi- 
deiwible  height,  yet-it-wa^fo  choaked  with  mud  and  iedge,  and 
reeds,  that  a  boat  could  not  every  wher6  make  way  through 
it:  and  in  winter,  when  the  fur&ce  was  fo  frozen  as  to 
prevent  all  navigation,  and  yet  not  hard  enough  to  bear 
borfcs,  the  inhabitants  of  many  iflands  among  thlefe  .fen^ 
were  iii  danger  of  periihing  for  want  of  food. 

To.  remedy  thefe  evils,  many  applications  were  made  t©* 
like  goveriiinent  for  cutting  rivers  and  drains,  which  was 
ibany  times  attemt>ted  but  without  fuccefe. 

•In  <he  reign  of  Charles  die  firflr,  Francis  Ruflel,  who  wis 
then  earl  of  Bedford,  agreed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fi^veral  drowned  countries  to  drain  the  whole  level,  in  con*. 
fidei:atioti .  of  a  grant  of  ninety-five   thoufand  acres  of  the 

land 
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land  tbat  he  Ihould  draiit,  to  his  own  ufe.     The  ear)  admitted 
Jeveral  other  perfons  to  be  fharers  with  him  in  this  under- 
taking, and  thev  proceeded  in  the  work  till  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  haa  been  expended  ;  but  the  ground  wasftill  un- 
der water.     It  was  then  undertaken  by  the  king,  who  engaged 
to  compleat  the  work  for  69,000  acres  more,  dnd  proceeded 
on  the  attempt  till  the  civil  war  broke  out,  which  firft  put 
an  end  to  his  projedls^  and  then  to  his*  life.     During  the 
cjFil  war  the  work  ftoodftill ;  but  in  the  year  1649,  William, 
carl  of  Bedford,  and  the  other  adventurers^  who  had  been 
aflbciated  with  Francis^  refumed  the  undertaking  upon  their 
original  contradl   for  95,000  acres ;  and  after  having  ex^ 
pended  300^0001.  more,  the  work  Was  compleated.     But  the 
cxpence  being  much  more  than  the  value  of  the  95,000  acres, 
many  of  the  adventurers  were  ruined  by  the  proje£t,  and  the 
lanSnon  of  the  legiflature  was  ftill  neceflary  to  confirm^  the 
agreementi  and  inveft  the  contractors  with  fuch  rights  and 
powers  as  would  enable  them  to  fecure  fuch  advantages  as 
they  had  obtained.     King  Charles  the  Second  therefore  upon 
application,  recommended  it  to  his  parliament,  and  in  the 
mteenth  year  of  his  reign^  an  ad  was  paiTed,  intitled  an  zA 
for  fettling  the  grains  of  the  Great  Level  called  (frota  the  firft 
private  undertaker)  Bedford  Level.  By  this  zA  the  proprietors 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Governor,  Bailiffs^  and 
Commonalty,  of  the  Company  of  the  Confervators  of  the 
Great  Level  of  the  Fens.    Tne  corporation  confifl-s  of  one 
governor,  fix  bailiffs^  and  twenty  confervators.     The  gover- 
nor and  one  bailiff,  or  two  bailiflFs  without  the  governor, 
and  thiee  confervators^  make  a  quorum,  and  are  impowered  to 
aft  as  commiffioners  of  fewers;  to  lay  taxes  on  the  95,000 
acres,  to  levy  them  with  penalties  for  non-payment,  by  fale 
of  a  fufiicient  part  of  the  land  on  which  the  tax  and  penalty 
are  due.     But  by  this  aft  the  whole  95,000  acres  were  not 
Veftcd  in  the  corporation.     The  king  referved  1 2,000  acres 
tohhnfelf,  10,000  of  which  he  affignedto  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  York,  and  two  thoufand  he  gave   to  the  earl  of 
Portland* 

In  the  Ifle  of  Ely  the  air  is  damp,  foul,  and   unwhole- 
fome ;  but  in  the  fouth-eaft  parts    of  the  county  it  is  more 

fure  and  falubrious;  the  foil  is  alio  very  different:  in  the 
fle  of  Ely  it  is  hollow  and  fpungy,  yet  affords  excellent 
pafturage:  in  the  uplands  to  the  fouth-eaft,  the  foil  produces 
great  plenty  of  bread  corn,  and  barley.  The  dry  and 
Oarten  ffiarts  h^vebeen  greatly  improved  by  fowing  the  grafs. 

C  called 
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jcdiled  faint foin^  holygrafs,  from  its  having  been  irft  brought 
into  Europe  from  Paleltine. 

Natural  PrdduSfiotis  and  ManufaSlurei^l      The  principal 
commodities  of  Cambridgefhire  are  corn,  malt,  cattle,  butter, 
.faflxon,  colefeed^   hemp,    iifh,    and  wild-fowl.     The   wild^ 
fowl   are  taken   in   decoys,  places  convenient  for  catching 
them,  into  which  they  are  led  by  tame  dpcks  that  are  trained 
for  that  purpofe ;  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely  there  is  fuch  plenty  of 
ihefe  birds,  that  3000  couple  are  faid  to  be  fent  to  London 
every  week  \   ;md  there  is  one  decoy  near  Ely,  which  lets 
|br  nve  hundred  pounds  a-year.     The  principal  manufactures 
of  this  county  are  paper  and  wicker  ware. 
*    In  the  defcription  of  this  county  we  muft  not  omit  that  of 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  which  confifts  of  fixteen  colleges, 
four  of  which  are  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  halls,  though 
th«  privileges  of  both  are  in  every  refped  equal.     It  is  a 
torporation,  corififting  of  about  1,500  perfons,  and  is  go* 
terned  by  a  chancellor,  a  high  fteward,  two  prodlors,  and 
two  taxcrs.     All  thefe  officers  are  chofen  by  the  univerfity. 
The  chancellor  is  always  a  peei:of  the  realm,  and  generally 
continues  in  his  office  for  life,  by  the  tacit  confent  of  the 
imiverfity,    though  a  new  choice  may  be  made  every  three 
years. .  As  the  chancellor  is  a  perfon  of  fo  high  rank,  it  is  not 
expeded  or  intended,  that  he  ihould  execute  the  office  \  but 
he  has  not  the  power  of  appointing  his  *fubftitute :  a  vice 
chancellor  is  chofen  annually,  oh  the  third  of  November,  hj 
the  univerfity ;  he  is  always  the  head  of  fome  college,  the 
heads  of  the  colleges  returning  two  of  their  body,  of  which 
the  univerfity  eleds  one.     The  high  fteward  is  cnofen  by  the 
ienate,  and  hoUs  his  place  by  patent  from  the  univerfity. 
The  proftors  and  taxers  are  alfo  chofen  every  year,  from  the 
Jeveral  colleges  and  halls  by  turns. 

The  publick  fchools,  of  which  there  is  one  for  every 
college,  are  in  a  building  of  brick  and  rough  ftone,  ereded 
on  the  four  fides  of  a  quadrangular  court.  Every  college 
has  alfo  its  particular  library,  in  which,  except  that  of  King'9 
College,  the  fcholars  are  not  obliged  to  ftudy,  as  in  the 
libraries  at  Oxford,  but  may  borrow  the  books,  and  ftudy 
in  their  chambers.  Befides  the  particular  libraries  of  the 
feveral  colleges,  there  is  the  univerfity  library,  which  containa 
the  colledions  of  the  archbzfliops  Parker,  Grindal,  and 
Sancroft ;  and  of  Dr.  Thomas  Moore,  biftiop  of  Ely,  con- 
fifting  of  30,000  volumes,  which  was  purchafed  for  7000I. 
and  prefented  to  the  univerfity  by  his  late  majefty  king  Georga 

the  Fiift,  in  tlic  year  1715, 
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£adi  coDej^e  has  alfo  its  particular  cfaapel^  where  the 
iDafters,  fellows,  and  fcholafs  meet  every  morning  and  even* 
mgy  for  the  publick  worfhip  of  God,  though  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  when  there  is  a  fennon,  they  attend  at  St. 
Mary's  church. 

The  names  of  the  colleges  are  Peter-Houfe,  Clare-Hall^ 
Pembrc4ce-Hall,  Corpus  Chrifti,  or  Benedict  College,  Tri- 
ntty^Hall,  Gonvil  and  Caius  College,  King's  College,  Queen's 
•College^  Oathcrinc-Hall,  Jefus  College,  Chrift's  College, 
St.  John's  College,  Magdalen  College,  Trinity.  College, 
Emanuel  College,  and  Sidney  Suflex  College. 

The  whole  number  of  fellows  is  406,  and  of  fcholars  660; 
beiide  which  there  are  236  inferior  officers  and  fervants  of 
various  kinds,  who  are  maintained  upon  the  foundation.    • 

Thefe  however  arc  not  all  the  ftudents  of  the  univcrfity  ; 
there  are  two  forts  of  ftudents,  called  penfioners,  the  greater 
and  the  lefs ;  th«  greater  penfioners  are  in  general  the  yoiing 
nobility,  and  are  called  fellow  commoners,  becaufe  tnough 
they  are  fcholars,  they  dine  with  the  fellows ;  the  lefs  are 
dieted  with  the  fcholars,  but. live  at  their  own  expeiice* 
There  are  alio  a  coniiderabl^  number  of  poor  fcholars,  called 
-fizars,  who  wait  upon  the  fellows  and  fcholars,  and  the 
pensioners  of  both  ranks,  by  .whom  they  arq  in  a  great  degree 
maintained ;  but  the  number  of  thefe  penfioners  and  fizars 
cannot  be  afcertained^  as  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  J(iu£lu- 
ation. 

Curhu^  particulars,']  There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cambridge,  on  thi^  caft  fide,  a  village  called  Sturbridge, 
from  the  little  brook  Stour,  or  Sture,  which  runs  by  it,  that 
4s  remarkable  for  a  fair,  which  was  once  the  greateft  tem- 
porary mart  in  the  world  i  and  is  now  fo  confiderable  as  to 
iefcrve  particular  notice. 

It  is-  held  in  a  corn-field  about  half  a  mile  fiquare,  which 
is  covered  with  booths  that  are  built  in  regular  rows,  and 
divide  the  area  into  many  ftreets,  which  are  called  Cheap« 
iide^  Cornhill,  the  Poultry,  and  by  the  names  of  many 
bther  ftreets  in  London,  to  diflinguifh  them  from  each  other. 
.  Among  thefe  booths  there  are  not  only  ware-houfes  and 
(hops,  for  almoft  every  kind  of  commodity  and  manufacture, 
Init  cofFee-houfes,  taverns,  eating-houfes,  mufick-houfcs, 
buildings  for  the  exhibition  of  drolls,  puppet-lhows,  leger- 
demain, wild  beafts  and  monfters.  There  is  an  area  of 
iibout  too  yards  fquare,  called  the  Duddery,  where  the 
tlothiers  unload,  that  is  fcarce  inferior  to  Blackwell  Hall^ 
ted  in.  this  place  wooUcA  goods  have  been  fold  to  the  Hiw 
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•f  100,000 1.  in  a  week ;  and  the  manufaiSbarers  of  Norfofli: 
Suffolk,  and  Eilex,  generally  lay  out  fixty  thoufand^undlr 
in  wool :  the  uphol&rer»  and  ironmongers  wares  amount  t» 
a  prodigious  fum  ;•  and  hops  to  ftill  more,  the  price  of  whichy 
all  over  the  kingdom,  is  generally  fettled  at  this  fair ;  and 
large  comihiflions  are  negotiated  for  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  fair  begins  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  and  continues 
a  fortnight.  The  laft  day  is  appropriated  to  the  fale  of 
horfes,'  and  to  horfe  and  foot  races,  for  the  diverfioa  of  the 
company* 

The  heavy  goods  from  London  are  brought  by  fea  tcr 
Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  whence  they  are  carried  in  barges  up  the 

.  Oufe  to  the  Cam,  and  fo  to  the  fair.  The  concourfe  of 
people,  wh(Hn  bufinefs  and  idlenefs  concur  to  bring  to  this 
place,  is  fo  great,  that  not  only  Cambridge,  but  all  the 
iieigM)ouring  towns  and  villages  are  fiiU  ;  and  the  ytxy  bams 
and  ftables  are  converted  into  drinking  rooms  and  lodgings^ 
for  the  meaner  fort  of  people.  .More  than  fifty  hackney 
coaches  from  London  are  frequently  found  plying  at  thts 
place ;  and  even  wberries  have:  been  brought  from  the  Thames 
in  waggons,  to  row  people  up  and  down  the  Cam.  Buff 
notwithftandin^  the  multiplicitjr  of.bulkieis,  and  the  con-* 
courfe  of  people,  there  is  very  leldom  any  confufion  or  dif- 
order,,  by  which  either  life  or  property  is  endangeFed  ;  for  a 
court  or  juftice  is  held  here  every  day  by  the  magiftrates  of 
Cambridge,  who  proceed  in  a  fummary  way,  and  with  fuck 
fieadinefs  and  diligence,  that  the  fair  is  in  many  refpe£b  like 
a  well  ordered  city.  Near  this  place  there  is  an  excellent 
caufeway,  which  reaches  near  four  miles,  and  was  begun  by 
Dr.  Hervey,  mafter  of  Trinity-Hall,  and  finiflied  by  William 
•Wortes,  Efq;  of  Cambridge. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  renny  part  of  the.  county  of  Cam* 
fcridge,  now  called  the  Me  of  Ely,  and  of  the  reft. of  the 
Great  Level  in  Hiintingdonfhire,  Northamptonfhire,  and  Lin- 
colnfhire,  were  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons;  diftinguiflied  by 

'  the  name  of  Ghrvn,  or  Fen-Men ;  and  notwithfianding 
William  of  Malmibury's  defcriptien  of  Thorney  Abbey,  the- 
country  was  then  in  iuch  a  condition,  that  theie  Girvii  ufed 
to  walk  aloft  on  a  kind  oi  ftilts,  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
water  and  flime.  Ther^  is  a  kind  jof  happy  prejudice  which  has 
&ch  a  remote  kindred  to  virtue,  as  bigottry  has  to  religiony 
by  which  men  are  induced  to  confider  their  own  country, 
whatever  are  its  difadvantages,  as  the  beft  in  the  work!  ^  and 
it  hot  would  have  been  ftrange,  if  the  walkers  on  ftilts,  who 
breathed  th^  noxious  vapour  of  ftagnant  wafers  inftcad  of  aii^ 

had 
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tud  regarded  thqfe  wka  walked  upon  the  ground  in  ati 
happier  iituation  with  an  air  of  contempt,  efpecially  as  the 
fhiitfulnefs  of  the  country,  when  the  rivers  were  not  ob« 
flruded,  made  them  rich ;  but  Camden  fays  that  they  were  a 
ragged  uncirilized  race,  who  if  they  did  not  repine  at  their 
iituation,  envied  not  that  of  their  neighbours,  whom  they 
craUed  Upland  Men,  not  however  as  a  name  of  honour  bu( 
diftindion. 

Various  farticulars.^  Cambridgefhire  fends  fix  members  to 
parliament,  viz.  two  knights  of  the  {hire ;  two  members,  for 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  two  for  the  univerfity.  It  lies 
partly  in  the  diocefe  of  Ely,  and  pu-tly  in  tha/t  of  Norwich^ 
and  the  Norfolk  circuit.  It  contains  e^hty-three  yicarages^ 
163  pariflies,  and  ^79  villages.  Its  divifion  is  into  fixteeu 
hundreds,  containing  about  I7>340  boufes,  86,730  inhabit' 
tants,  and  570,000  acres* 
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CHESHIRE,  the  pre/ent  naipe  of  this  county,  is  9 
.contrai^on  of  Cbeftcrihire,  and  derived  from  Chefter^ 
the  name  of  i^  city.  It  is  a  county  palatini,  great  part  of 
whicb  is  a  pjt^ampaigi),  called  bv  king  jEdward  $he  Firft,  fo^ 
}ts  ereat  fmitfuilnefs,^  Vale  Royal  of  England. 

2ir  and  SoiL]  T^e  air  of  this  county  is  ferene  and  healthful, 

hnt  proportionably  co}der  than  t)ie  more  fouthern  parts  Qf  th^ 

liland.     The  country  is  in  general  flat  ^nd  ppen^  thou|;h  i|t 

lifes  into  bills  on  the  borders  of  Staffordihire  and  Derbywre, 

and  con.taips  feveral  (on&s^  fwo  of  yvhich^  cabled  Oelamere  an4 

Macclesfield,  Ufc  pf  con^der^ble  extent.     The  foil,  ii)  many 

parts,  is  naturally  fertile ;  a^d  its  fertility  is  greatly  increafe4 

by  a  kind  of  n>arle,  or  fat  clay,  of  .two  (prts,  one  white  and 

the  other  rod,  which  the  peafants  find  in  great  abundance, 

and  fpre^d  upon  th^ir  land  as  manure :  <;orn  and  gr^s  i^  thu^ 

produced  lyith  the  moft  plentiful  enqreaQs  i  ai|d  the  pafture  i^ 

iaid  to  \>t  the  fwcpteft  of  any  in  the  kingdom.    There  ar^ 

l^wever  feveral  large  tra£ts  of  land  covered  with  heath  an4 

mofs,  which  the  inhabitants  can  ufe  only  fpr  fi|el.     Th^ 

moiiV  tra£b  confift  of  a  kind  of  moorifh  boggy  earth  $  the 

inhamtants  call  them  mofles,  and  diftinguiib  theni  intp  white, 

grey,  ^d  black,  from  the  colour  of  the  mofs  th^t  grows 

ypon  them.     The  white  moiles,  or  bogs,  are  evidently  com-r 

pages  of  the  leaves^  fceds^  flowers,  ftalks^  and  roots  of  li^rbs, 
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plants,  or  (brubs..  The  grev  con&fts  of  the  Ci^nit  fubftancet 
in  a  higher  degree  of  puyreh^ioa ;  and  the  only  difference 
of  the  black  is^  that  in  this  the  putrefa£tion  is  perfedj  the 
grey  is  harder,  and  more  ponderous  than  the  white  y  and  the 
black  is  clofer  and  more  bituminous  than  either.  From  thefe 
moiies,  fquare  pieces  like  bricks  are  dug  out^  and  laid  in  the 
fun  to  dry  for  fuel,  and  are  called  turfs, 

Natural  Produ£iions  and  ManufaSiures,^    The  chief  com- 
modities of  this  county  are  cheefe,  fait,  and  t^illftones.    The 
cheefe    is  efte^med  the  heft  in  England,  and  furniih^d  in 
great  plenty  by  the  excellent  paflurage  on  which  the  cattle 
are  fed.     The  fait  is  produced  not  from  the  water  of  the  fea^ 
but  from  fait  fprings,  which  rife  in  Northwich,  Namptwichy 
Middlewich,    and   Dunham,  at  the  diftance  of  about    fix 
miles  from  each  other  \  and^  about  thirty  from  the  fea.     The 
pits  are  feldom  more  than  four  yai:d8  deep,  and  never  more 
than  feven.     In  two  places  in  Namptwich  the  fpring  breaks 
out  in  the  meadows^  fo  as  to  fret  away^e  grafs ;  and  a  fait 
liquor  ouzes  through  the  earth,  .which  is  fw^papy  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diflance.     All  thefe  fprings  lie  near'  brooks  and  in 
meadow  grounds.     The  water  is  fo  very  cold  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pits,  that  the  bririers  cannot  ftay  in  them  above  half 
an  hour  at  a  time,  nor  fo  long,  without  frequently  drinking 
ftrong  waters.  -  Some  of  thefe  fprings  afford  much  more  water 
than  others  j  but  it  is  obfer\'cd,  that  there  is  more  fait  in  any 
given  quantity  of  water  drawn  from  the  fprings  that  yield 
little,  than  in  the  fame  quantity  drawn  from  thofe  that  yield 
much ;  and  that  the  ftrength  of  the  brine  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fcantinefs  of  the  ff)rlhg.     It  is  aHb  remaricabie^ 
that  more  fait  is  produced  from  the  fame  quantity  of  brine 
-  in  dry  weather,  than  in  wet.     Whence  the  brine  of  thefe 
fprings    is  fupplied,  is  a  queftion  that  has  never  yet  been 
finally  decided  :  fome  have  fuppofed  it  to  come  from  the  fea ; 
ibme  from  fubtcrraneous  Tocks  of  fait,  which  were  difcovered 
in  thofe  part^,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century;  and  others 
from  fubtil  falinc  particles,  fubfifting  in  the  air,  and  depofitcd 
in  a  proper  bed.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  water  comes' from 
the  i'ea,  becaufe  a  quart  of  fea  water  will  produce  n6  raon^ 
than  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  fait,  but  a  quart  of  water  from 
thefe  fprings,  will  often  produce  feven  or  eight  ounces. 

The  ftone  which  is  wrought  into  mill-ftoncs,  is  dug  from 
a  quarry  at  Mowcop  Hill,  near  Conglcton. 

Though'  we  generally  pafe  over  the  towns  unnoticed,  we 
muft  not  omit  a  fhort  defcription  of  the  antienf  city  of 
Chcller,  which  is  diftant  182  miles  from  London;  and  is 

governed 
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gorerned  by  a  mayor,  twenty-four  aldermen,  two  'fiieriffs,. 
and  forty  common  council  men.  It  has  nine  churches,  not 
ill  built,  one  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  having  the  pariflt 
church  in  the  fouth  ifle,  dedicated  to  St,  Werburgh.  The 
cathedral,  with  the  bi(hop's  palace,  and  the  houfes  of  the 
prebendaries,  are  on  the  north  ilde  of  the  city,  which  is 
built  in  a  fquare  form,  and  furrounded  by  a  wail,  with  bat« 
tlements,  that  are  two  miles  in  compafs.  The  two  principal 
fkre^ts  irkterfe£l  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  form  an  exa£l 
crofs*  At  the  intsrfe^lion,  which  is  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  there  is  a  fpacious  area,  called  the  Pentife,  ia 
-which  ilands  the  town-houfe,  with  aa  exchange,  a  neat 
building,  fupportcd  by  columns  thirteen  feet  high,  of  one 
ftone  each.  The  houfes,  which  in  general  are  timber,  are 
very  large  and  fpacious,  and  are  built  with  a  pia:i&za  before 
them,  fo  that  foot  paffiengers  go  from  one  end  of  the  city 
to  the  other,  under  compleat  fhelter  from  the  weather.  This 
irianner  of  building  however  has  its  difad vantage ;  for  the' 
ihops  which  lie  behind  the  piazza,  are  very  clofe  and  dark^ 
3nd  in  other  refpeds  incommodious  Thefe  piazzas  are  called 
rows ;  and  the  pavement  is  confiderably  above  the  l^vel  of 
the  ftreet,  into  which  there  are  defcents  by  fteps,  placed  at 
convenient  diftances.  The  city  has  fcfur  gates,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  two  great  ftreets,  which  are  placed  exaftly  eaft^ 
weft,  north,  and  fouth,  and  a  caftle,  on  a  rifing  ground  on 
the  fouth  fide,  which  is  in  part  furrounded  by  the  river  Dee, 
and  is  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrength.  A  garrifon  is  alwaya 
Jcept  in  it. 

Natural  bijiory  and  Curoifitles,']     In  this  county  there  are* 
feveral  mineral  fprings,  particularly  at  Stockport  there  is  a 
chalybeat  faid  to  be  ftronger  than  that  at  Tunbridge.     In  the- 
morafles,  or  mofles,  whence  the  country  people  cut  their 
turf,  or  peat,  for  fuel,  there  are  marine  {hells  in  great  plenty,  * 
pine   cones,   nuts    and  fhells,  trunks  of  fir   trees,  and    fir 
apples,  with  many  other  exotic  fubftances.     The  morafles, 
in   which  thefe  fubftances   are  foujnd,  are  frequently  upoij 
the  fummits  of  high  mountains ;  and  the  learned  have  beeii 
much  divided  in  their  opinions  how  they  came  there.     Th^ 
general   opinion  is,  that  they    were  brought  thither  by  ^ 
deluge,  not  merely  from  their  fituation,  but  becaufe  feven  or 
eight  yaft  trees  are  frequently  found  lying  ipuch  cjofer  ta 
each  other  than  it  was  poifible  they  fhould  grow ;  and  under 
the  trees  are  frequently  found  the  exuviae  of  animals,    a$ 
{hells  and  bones  of  fifhes ;  and  particularly  the  head  of  ^H' 
hippopotamus  lyas  dug  from  one  of  thefe  moors,'  fpnxc  j^ear$* 
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9go,  and  was  (een  by  Dr.  Leighf  who  ha&  written  the 
tural  Hiftorv  of  this  county..  There  are  however  fubftancem 
of  a  much  later  date  than  the  general  deluge,  found  among 
diefe  trees  and  exuviae,  particularly  a  brafs  kettle,  a  millftone*^ 
and  fome  amber  beads,  which  were  given  to  the  do<%or  foon 
after  they  were  dug  up.  The  fir  trees  which  are  dug  up  by  tho 
peafants,  are  fo  full  of  turpentine,  that  they  are  cut  out  inta . 
flips  and  ufed  inftead  of  candles. 

Furious  particulars.'}  This  county  fends  four  menAers  to 
parliament ;  two  for  the  county  and  two  for  Chefter.  It  Ces 
in  the  northern  circuit,  and  diocefe  of  Chefter.  It  contains 
twenty  vicarages,  68  parifhes,  and  near  670  villages.  Ita 
divifion  is  into  feven  hundreds,  in  which  are  contained  aboul; 
24,000  houfes,  and  upwards  of  j  2,000  inhabitants.  The 
^rea  of  the  county  is  commonly  thought  to  be  about  720,000. 
acres.     . 
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CORNWALL, 

Nami{]  /CORNWALL,  the  moft  weft?rn  county  of 
\^  Enela^d,  is  fu^ofed  by  fome  to  derive  ita 
name  from  the  Britifh  word  Corn,  a  horn,  eith^  becaufc 
the  whole  coun^  is  fhaped  like  a  cpmucopia,  or  becaufc  oix . 
the  wcftcrn  extremity  it  (hoots  out  l^jto  two  promontories,  oif 
Horns,  called  the  Land's  End,  ahd  tfaie  Lizard  Point. 

j/ir  and  SoiL}  Four  fifths  of  the  circumference  of  this 
county  being  wai);ied  hy  the  fea,  the  air  is  neceflarily  more 
damp  than  m  places  that  lie  remote  from  the  coaft.  A  dry 
iiimmer  is  here  extremely  rare;  but  the  rains  ^re  rather  fre-^ 
quent  than  heavy ;  and  there  ar^  few  days  fo  wet,  but  that 
fome  part  of  tiitrix  is  fair,  and  few  fo  cloudy,  but  that  there 
are  intervals  of  funfhine.  Storms  of  wind  are  more  fudden  an.u 
more  violent  than  witnin  the  land,  and  the  air  is  impregnat- 
ed with  fait,  which  rifes  with  the  vapours  from  the  fea ;  tbi^i 
quality  of  the  air  is  very  unfavourable  to  fcorbutic  habits ;  if 
is  alfo  hurtful  to  fhrubs  arid  trees,  and  in  general  to  tender 
(hoots  of  whatever  kind,  which  after  a  ftorm,  which  drives 
the  fea  air  upon  them,  generally  appear  fhriveled  and  have  a 
fait  tafte,  for  this  reafon  there  are  no  fuch  plantations  of 
wood  on  rifing  grounds,  nor  any  fuch  hedge-rows  of  tiall  treesj^ 
in  Cornw;^]l,  as  there  are  in  the  northern  counties  of  £nglan4 
which,  though  farther  from  the  fun,  are  not  cxpofed  to  blaft^ 
from  the  (ea. 

In* 
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In  Cornwall  however,  the  wiitters  zrp  more  mild  thto  M 
nny  other  part  of  the  illand,   fo  that  myrtles  will  flourilh. 
without  a  green-houfe,    if  they  are  fetured  from  the  falc 
winds  that  blow  from  the  fea ;  the  fnow  feldom  lies  more 
thap  three  or  four  days  upon  the  ground,   and  a  violent 
ihower.of  hail  is  fcarce  ever  known.    The  fpring  (hews  itfelf 
^rly  in  buds  and  btoflbms,  but  its  progrefs  is  not  fo  quick  as 
clfewbere.     The  fummers  are  not  hotter  in  proportion,  at 
the  winters  are  lefs  cold ;  for  the  air  is  always  cooled  by  a 
breeze  from  the  fea,  and  the  beams  of  the  fun^are  not  re-r 
^eded  from  the  furrounding  water  with  fo  much  ftrength,  as- 
from  the  earth  ;  it  happens  therefore,  that  though  CornwalL 
is  the  moft  fouthern  county  in  England,  yet  the  harveft  is 
l^ter,  and  the  fruit  has  lefs  flavour,  than  in  the  midland 
parts. 

As  the  county  abounds  in  mines,  the  air  is  filled  with 
mineral  vapours,  which  in  fome  parts  are  fo  inflammable  as 
to  take  iire,  and  appear  in  flame  over  the  grounds  from 
which  they  rife.  But  notwithflanding  the  faline  and  mineral 
particles  that  float  in  the  atmofphere,  the  air  of  Cornwall  is 
very  healthy  j  for  it  is  in  a  great  meaiure  free  from  the  putrid 
exhalations  that  in  other  places  rife  from  bogs,  marihes^ 
^nd.  ftanding  pools ;  and  from  the  corrupt  air  that  ftagnates 
i;i  the  dead  calm  that  is  often  found  among  thick  woods* 
In  Cornwall,  the  country  is  open,  the  foil  in  general  founds 
^nd  the  air  always  in  motion,  which  may  well  attone  for  zjif 
noxious  eflluvia  fuppofed  to  rife  either  from  mines  or  •  the 
fea. 

In  the  mines  of  this  county  there  are  often  found  tho 
ochrous  earths  of  metals,  the  rufty  ochre  of  iron,  the  green 
and  blue  ochres  of  copper,  and  the  pale  yellow  ochre  of  lead^ 
the  brawn  yellow  of  tin,  and  the  red  ochre  of  bifmuth  j  the 
ochre  of  lead,  in  its  natural  ftate,  mixes  well  with  oil,  and  give» 
a  colour  between  the  light  and  brown  ochre,;  as  it  is  foltd, 
and  wiU  not  fly  ofF,  it  might  perhaps  be  ufeful  in  painting. 

Natural  produ£iions.']  I'he  principal  produds  of  Cornwall 
are  tin  and  copper ;  thefe  metals  are  found  in  veins  or  fifliuresy' 
which  are  fometimes  filled  with  other  fubftances,  and  the 
(^bi^ance,  whatever  it  is,  with  which  thefe  fiflfures  are  filled,  is 
i;i  Cornwall  called  a  lode,  from  an  old  Anglo  Saxon  word, 
which  fignifi^s  to  lead,  as  the  miners  always  follow  its  di* 
^<5lion.     The  ^ourfe  of  the  fiflltres  is  generally  eaft  and. 
weft,  not  however  in  a  flraight  line,  but  wavy,  and  one  fider 
is  fometimes  a  hai:d  ftone^  and  the  other  loofe  clay.    Moflr 
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of  thete  lodes  are  impregnated  with  metal,  but  none  are  ini« 
pregnated  equally  in  all  parts.  Thefe  lodes  are  not  often- 
naore  than  two  feet  wide,  and  the  greater  part  are  not  morti 
Aan  one :  but  in  general,  the  fmaller  lode  the  better  metal : 
the  direSion  of  thefe  lodes  is  feldom  perpendicular,  but  de<* 
Cline3  to  the  right  or  left,  though  in  different  degrees. 

Tin  is  the  peculiar  and  moft  valuable  produ6t  of  thisr 
Qounty ;  it  affords  employment,  and  confequently  fubfifi:ance 
to  the  poor,  affluence  to  the  lords  of  the  foil,  a  confiderable 
ycvenue  to  our  prince  of  Wales,  who  is  duke  of  Cornwall^ 
and  an  important  article  of  trade  to  the  nation,  in  all  foitign 
markets. 

,  Copper  is  no  where  found  richer,  or  in  greater  variety  of 
ores  than  in  Cornwall ;  though  the  mines  have  not  been 
worked  with  much  advantage  longer  than  fixty  years.  Tho 
nioft  common  ore  is  of  a  yellow  brafs-colour ;  but  there  is 
Ibme  green,  fome  blue,  fome  black,  fome  grey,  and  fome 
led ;  the  green,  blue,  and  black  yield  but  Tittle ;  the  grey 
Contains  more  metal  than  the  yellow,  and  the  red  more  than 
the  grey*  There  are  befides,  in  aknoft  all  the  confiderable 
mines,  fmall  quantities  of  malleable  copper,  which  the 
ipinexs,  from  its  purity,  call  the  virgin  ore.  This  is  com« 
bined  and  allayed  witn  various  fubftances ;  fometimes  with 
a  gravelly  day,  and  fometimes  with  the  mil  of  iron  ;  its 
figure  alio  is  very  various  j  fometimes  it  is  in  thin  plates, 
ftaped  like  leaves,  fometimes  it  is  in  drops  and  lumps,  fbme- 
ttm^  branched,  fringed,  or  twifled  into  wires,  fometimes  it 
ihoots  into  blades,  crofFed  at  the  top  like  a  dagger,  and 
fometimes  it  has  the  appearance  of  hollow  fillagree ;  it  has 
sdfo  been  found  in  powder,  little  inferior  in  luflre  to  that  of 
gold ;  in  a  congeries  of  combined  granules,  and  fometimes  in 
iblid  mafies  of  feveral  pounds  weight,  maturated,  unmixed, 
and  highly  polifhed. 

The  annual  income  to  the  county  from  copper,  is  at  this 
time  nearly  equal  to  that  from  tin ;  and  both  are  ftill  capable 
pf  improvement.  The  water  in  which  the  copper  ore  is 
wafhed,  has  been  lately  difcovered  to  make  blue  vitriol  of  the 
beft  kind ;  and  the  water  which  comes  from  the  bottom  of  the 
niines,  and  which  is  now  fuflFered  to  run  off  to  wafle,  is  fo 
j^ongly  impregnated  with  copper,  that  if  it  was  detained  in 
proper  receptacles,  it  would  produce  great  quantities  of 
inalleable  copper  without  any  hazard  or  attendance,  and 
without  any  other  charge  than  the  purchafe  of  a  much  lefs 
qnantity  of  the  moft  ufeiefs  old  iron }  for  old  iron,  immeHcd 
li;^  this  water,  will  in  about  fourteen  days  produce  much  more 
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than  Its  weight  of  what  Is  called  copper-mud,  whpnce  a 
great  proportion  of  pure  copper  may  be  obtained* 

Beiide  thefe  natural  productions  of  the  earth)  the  inhalH»» 
tants  reap  ftill  more  advantageous  benefits  from  the  fea,  the 
Pilchard  fifliery  of  this  coaft  being  now  the  greateft  in  thq 
^vorld ;  and  producing  more  than  an  annual  income  of  aa 
}iundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  tinners  are  in  many  refpefts  a  community  diftinft 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  county.  They  have  an' 
officer^  called  the  lord  warden,  who  is  appointed  to  adminifter 
Juftice  among  them,  with  an  appeal  to  the  duke  of  Com- 
ical J,  in  council,  or  to  the  crown.  The  lord  warden  ap- 
points a  vice  warden  to  determine  all  ftannary  difputes  every, 
month,  and  he  conftitutes  four  ftewards,  each  for  a  par- 
ticular diftrift,  who  hold  courts  every  three  weeks,  and 
decide  by  juries  of  fix,  with  an  appeal  to  the  vice  warden,, 
from  him  to  the  lord  warden,  and  finally  to  the  crown* 
They  have  alfo  a  parliament,  confifting  of  twenty-four 
gentlemen  tinners,  fix  to  be  chofen  for  each  of  the  ftannarr, 
divifions,  by  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  towns  of  fuca 
divifion  rcfpeftivcly.  The  towns  are  Launcefton,  Leftwithijel,* 
Truro,  andHelfton.  The  twenty- four  pcrfons  thus  chofen 
are  called  ftannators,  and  chufe  their  fpeaker^  who  is  appro- 
Ted  by  the  lord  warden.  Whatever  is  enadted  by  this  body 
of  tinners,  with  the  fubfequent  affent  of  the  crown,  has  af| 
the  authority,  with  rcfpedl  to  tin  affairs^  of  an  a£l  of  the 
whole  legiflature. 

Various  particulars.']  Cornwall  fends  no  lefs  than  forty-four 
members  to  parliament  (which  is  above  five  times  as  many  as 
Middlefex,  tondon,  and  Weftinfter  fend,  tho*   thefe  latter 
pontain  above  five  times  as  many  inhabitants)  two  knights. 
jfor  the  fliire,  and  as  m;\ny  members  for  each  of  the  following^ 
^owns  ;  Bodmin,  Bofliney,  Camelford,  Dunevet,  Launcefton,. 
Eaft-Low,  Foy,  Grampound,  Helfton,  St.  Germans,  St.  Ives,^ 
Kellington,  Lefkard,   Leftwithiel,  St.  Maws,  St.  Michael,, 
Newport,  Penryn,  Portpigham,  Saltafii,  Tregony,  and  Truro. 
It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  txeter,  and  in  the  weftern  circuit. , 
It  contains  89  vicarages,    161  parifties,   and   about   1,^30. 
villages.     The  divifion  of  it  is  into  nine  hundreds,  containing ' 
near  25,380  houfes,  and  about  1216,870  inhabitants,  and  an. 
area  computed  at  960,000  acres. 
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CUMBEIILAND, 

JJami?]  ri*^  HIS  countv  is  generally  fuppoftd  to  have  beeit 
X    called  CuniDerland,  from  Cumbri,  a  name  given 
fo  the  ancient  Britons,  who  long  maintained  their  ground  ia 
it,  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  Saxons. 

jlir^  Soil^  and  ffaiural  Produ^ions.']  The  air  of-  this 
^ount^»  though  cold,  is  lefs  piercing  than  might  be  expeded 
fyom  Its  fituation,  being  fheltered  by  lofty  mountsuns  on  the 
liorth.  The  foil  is  in  general  fruitful,  the  plains  producing 
corn  in  great  abundance,  and  the  mountains  yielding  pafture 
for  numerous  flocks  of  fheep,  with  which  they  are  perpe^ 
tually  covered.  The  face  of  the  country  is  delightfully  varied 
by  lofty  hills,  vallies,  and  water ;  but  the  pro^^  would  be 
ftill  more  agreeable^  if  it  was  not  deficient  in  wood,  many 
plantations  of  which  have  been  made,  but  without  fufficient 
fuccefs  to  encourage  the  pradice.  The  perwent  produces 
falmon  in  great  plenty,  and  the  Eden  char,  a  fmall  fiOi  of 
the  trout  kind,  which  is  not  found  in  any  waters  of  this  ifland^ 
except  the  £den  and  Winandermere,  a  lake  in  Weftroore* 
tand*  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Irt,  on  the  fea  coaft,  near 
Ravenglas,  a  market  town  in  this  county,  are  found  pearl 
mufcles  ;  for  the  fifliing  of  which^  fome  perfops  obtained  a 
patent  not  very  long  ago,  but  it  doe?  not  appear  that  this  un- 
dertaking has  yet  produced  any  confiderable  advantage. 
Several  mountams  here  contain  metals  and  minerals  ;  and  in 
the  fouth  part  of  the  county,  which  is  called  Copeland,  the 
mountains  abound  with  rich  veins  of  copper,  as  they  do  alfci 
in  Derwent  Fell^,  particularly  at  Newland,  a  village  near 
Kefwick,  where  it  is  faid  there  was  once  found,  a  mixture, 
of  gold  and  filver.  In  this  county  there  are  alfo  mines  of 
coals,  lead,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  black  lead,  a  mineralj^ 
Ibund  no  where  elfe,  called  by  the  inhabiunts  wadd.  Thc^ 
Wadd  mines  lie  chiefly  in  and  about  Derwent  Fells,  where 
this  mineral  may  be  dug  up  in  any  quantity. 

Natural  Curiofities.']  Among  the  i\atural  cyriofities  of 
tiiis  county  we  ipay  reckon  the  mountains,  fome  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  height,  paiticulsM'ly  Hard-knot-hill^ 
Wry-nofe,  and  Skiddaw.  Hard-knot-hilU  9t  the  foot  of 
which  riibs  the  river  Eflc,  is  a  ragged  mountain^  fo  fleep^ 
that  it  is  very  difl&cult  to  afcend  it  \  abour  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  fome  huge  ftones  were  difcovored  upon  the 
v^y .  fummit,  which  •  Camden  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
ftiijidatiori  of  a  caftle,  but  which  may  with  ^rcat;er  probability 


lie  cofefuiered  aa  the  ruins  6f  fome  church  or  chapel  %  for  iqt 
the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  it  was  a  work  of  moft  meritori- 
ous  devotion,  to  eredi  croiTes  and  build  chapels  upon  the  tops 
of  thehigheft  hills  and  promontories,  not  only  becaufe  they 
^Nrere  more  confpicuous,  but  becaufe  they  were  proportionably 
nearer  to  Heaven. 

Wry*nofe  is  fituated  about  a  mile  fouth-eaft  of  Hard-knot-* 
bill,  near  the  high  road  from  Penrith  to  Kirby,  sk  market 
town  in  Lancafbire.  Near  this  road,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  are  three  ftones,  commonly  called  (hire  ftones, 
vrhich  though  they  lie  within  a  foot  one  of  another,  are  yet 
in  three  counties  ;  one  in  Cumberland,  another  in  Weftmore-* 
land,  and  the  third  in  Lancafhire. 

Skidda^v  ftands  north  of  Kefwick,  and,  at  a  prodigious 
height,  divides  like  Pamaflus  into  two  heads,  from  whence 
there  is  a  view  of  ScrofFel-hill,  in  the  (hire  of  Annandale, 
in  Scotland,  where  the  people  prognoflricate  a  change  of 
weather,  by  the  mifts  that  rife  or  fall  upon  the  tops  of  thi» 
mouncauiy  according  to  the  following  proverbial  rhime ; 

If  Skiddaw  haVe  a  cap^ 
Scro£Fel  wots  full  well  of  that. 

The  principal  antiquity  in  this  county,  and  perhaps  in  all 
Britain,  is  that  rampire  built  by  the  Romans,  as  a  barrier 
againft  the  incurfions  of  the  northern  Britons,  called  by  the 
Englifli  the  Pifts  Wall.  It  runs  the  whole  breadth  of  Great 
Britain,  cro£Eng  the  north  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland and  .Northumberland,  and  extending  above  eighty 
miles,  from  that  part  of  the  Irifh  Sea  called  the  Solway  Frith^ 
on  the  weft,  to  the  German  ocean  on  the  eaft.  It  was  begun 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  built  in  the  manner  of  a  murat 
hedge,  with  large  ftakes  driven  deep  into  the  ground,  and 
wreathed  together  with  wattles.  It  was  faced  with  earth  and 
turf,  and  fortified  on  the  north  with  a  deep  ditch. 

The  Romans  being  called  from  Britain,  for  the  defence  of 
Gaul,  the  North  Britons  broke  in  upon  this  barrier,  and  in 
repeated  inroads,  put  all  they  met  with  to  the  fword.  Upon 
this  the  South  Britons  applied  to  Rome  for  affiftance,  and  a 
legion  was  fent  over  to  them,  which  drove  the  enemy  back 
into  their  own  country  ;,  but  as  the  Romans  at  this  time  had 
full  employment  for  tneir  trpops,  it  became  neceiTary  for  thenak 
to  enable  the  South  Brixons  to  defend  themfelves  for  the 
future  $  they  therefore  afiSted  them  to  build  a  wall  of  ftone, 
eight  feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  high,  of  equal  extent  with 
j(be  mural  hedge,  and  nearly  upon  the  iame.  ground.    This 
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wall  was  compleated  under  the  UrtSdon  of  JEXh»^  ^kt 
Jloman  general,  about  the  year  430 ;  and  the  tracks  of  it^ 
with  the  foundations  of  the  towers  or  little  caftles,  now  called 
JCaftle  Steeds^  placed  at  the  diilanc^  of  a  mile  one  from 
^other^^  and  the  little  fortified  towns  on  the  infide,  called 
Chefters^  are  ftill  vifible.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  fay, 
that  here  are  fometimes  found  pieces  of  tubes  or  pipes,  fup- 
sofed  to  be  ufed  as  trumpets,  and  to  have  been  artfully  laid 
an  the  wall  between  each  caftle  or  tower,  for  giving  ihft 
fjuickcft  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  fo  that  any 
matter  of  moment  could  be  communicated  from  fea  to  fea  in 
an  hour*  In  the  rubbiih  of  this  wall  was  found,  fome  time 
ago,  an  ima|;e  of  brafs,  about  half  a  foot  long,  whicbs 
from  the  description  the  ancients  have  given  us  of  the  god 
terminus,  whofe  image  they  ufed  to  lay  in  the  foundation 
of  their  boundaries,  appears  to  be  a  reprefei^ation  of  that 
^eity. 

In  a  place  where  there  are  fuch  evident  traces  of  Roman 
power,  we  are  not  to  be  furprized  that  many  monuments  have 
been  lately  dug  up  of  £heir  religious  or  military  implements, 
altars  with  various  infcriptions,  and  arms  of  different  kinds  have 
been  found  along  this  wall,  and  are  now  kept  with  claffical 
feneration  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But  as  our  work 
i^  rather  calculated  for  the  bufy  part  of  mankind  than  the 
fpeculative  and  fedentary,  we  hope  to  be  excufed  thi&  ufelefa 
enumeration. 

Various  particulars.^  This  coxmty  fends  fix  members  to 
parliament,  two  for  the  fliire,  two  tor  Carlifle,  and  two  foi* 

Sockermouth.  It  lies  partly  in  the  diocefes  of  Chefter  and 
arlifle,  and  in  the  northern  circuit*  It  is  divided  into  five 
Wards,  containing  thirty^feven  vicarages,  ninety  pariihes, 
near  447  villages,  14,825  houfes,  and  about  74,125  in-* 
habitants*  .  The  area  of  the  county  ia  computed  to  mntain 
j>0499000  acres. 


DERBY     SHIR     £• 

Name.l  TTis  generally  thought  Aat  this  county  was  called 
X  Derbyfhire  nrom  Derby,  the  name  of  the  county 
town ;  fome  iiavc  derived  both  from  Derwent,  the  name  of 
the  principal  river;  and  others  have  iuppofed  it  to  be  formed 
to  exprefs  a  park  or  flielter  for  deer,  an  opinion  which  th<5 
arms  of  Derby,  the  county  town^  fccm  to  favour,  being  a 
buck  coachanc-in  a  park.  .    ^ 
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Sir  Sotl^  and  natural  Produ^ions.}  The  two  parts  into 
which  the  river  Derwent  divides  this  county  are  very  dif- 
ferenty  as  well  with  refpedt  to  the  air  as  to  the  foil,  exc^t 
juft  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  foil  is  on  both  fides 
remarkably  fertile.  In  the  eaftern  divifion  the  air  is  healthy, 
and  its  temperature  agreeable.  The  foil  every  where  fruitful, 
and  therefore  well  cultivated,  producing  grain  of  almoft 
every  kind,  in  great  abundance,  particularly  barley.  But 
in  the  weftern  divifion,  the  air  in  general  is  Ibarper,  the 
weather  more  variable,  and  ftorms  of  wind  and  rain  more 
frequent.  There  the  face  of  the  country  is  rude  and  moun- 
tainous, and  the  foil,  except  in  the  vallies,  rocky  and  fteril  $ 
the  hills  however  afford  pafture  for  fheep,  which  in  this 
county  are  very  numerous.  But  notwithftanding  its  barren^ 
Befi,  it  is  yet  as  profitable  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  eailera 
part,  for  it  produces  great  quantities  of  the  beft  lead,  alfo 
antimony,  mill-flones,  and  grind-flones,  befides  marble, 
alabafter,  a  coarfe  fort  of  cryftalfpar,  green  and  white  vitriol^ 
alum,  pitcoal,  and  iron. 

Trade*'}  With  thefe  commodities,  and  with  malt  and  ale^ 
of  which  great  quantities  are  made  in  this  county,  the  in- 
habitants carry  on  a  conliderable  trade ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  have  any  manufactory  of  note. 

Cttrio/bies.]  The  moft  remarkable  curiofitles  of  tiia 
county  are  thofe  of  the  Peak,  which,  being  feven  in  number, 
are  commonly  called  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Peak. 

The  firft  is  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
fliire,  called  Chatfworth  Houfe,  the  only  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  that  is  not  the  produAipn  of  nature.  It  ftands 
about  fix  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Cheflerfield,  on  the  eafl  fide 
of  the  Derwent,  having  the  river  on  one  fide,  and  on  die 
ether  a  very  lofty  mountain,  the  declivity  of  which  is  plante4 
very  thick  with  firs.  The  heads  of  thefe  trees  gradualljF 
fifing  as  the  mountain  afcends,  might  feem  to  a  poetical 
imagination,  to  have  climbed  one  above  another,  to  overlook 
and  admire  the  beauties  of  the  building  below.  The  front, 
which  looks  to  the  gardens,  is  a  piece  of  regular  axx:hitefibnre» 
The  hall  and  chapel  are  adorned  with  paintin|;s  by  Verrio, 
an  Italian  mafler  of  fome  eminence ;  particularly  a  very  fine 
reprefentation  of  the  death  of  Csefar  in  the  Capitol,  ;ind  of 
the  refurredion  of  our  Lord.  The  chambers,  which  are 
large  and  elegant,  form  a  magnificent  gallery,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  the  duke's  clofet,  finely  beautified  with  Indiaa 
Haintines.  The  wefl  front,  which  faces  the  Derwent,  is 
lulorned  with  a  masnificenc  portal*  before  wbicb  there  is  a 
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ftonc  bridge  over  the  river,  with  a  tower  upon  if,'  thit  wa# 
built  by  3ie  cotintefs  of  Shrewfbury.    There  is  alfo  in  a6 
ifland   in  the  river,    a  buildine  like  a  caftle,  which,   feen 
from  the  houfe,  has  a  good  efFed.    In  the  garden  there  is  a 

¥ove  of  cyprcfs,  and  feveral  ftatues  extremely  well  executed, 
here  is  alfo  a  very  fine  piece  of  water,  in  which  there  artf- 
feveral  ftatues  reprefenting  Neptune,  his  Nereids,  and  fea 
'horfes;  on  the  banks  is  a  tree  of  copper  reprelenting  a  willow^ 
from  every  leaf  of  which  water  ii  tnade  to  imie  by  the 
turning  of  a  cock,  fo  as  to  form  an  artificial  flio^er.  Ad^ 
"vantage  has  been  taken  of  the  irregularity  of  the  ground  to 
form  a  cafcade ;  at  the  top  are  two  fea  nymphs  with  their 
tirhs,  through  which  the  water  iflfues ;  ana  in  the  bafon,  aft: 
bottom,  there  is  an  artificial  rofe,  fo  contrived,  that  w^tet 
iiiiay  be  made  toJfiue  from  it,  fo  as  to  form  the  figure  of  thaift 
JloWer  in  the  aiir.  There  are  many  other  beautiei  both  df 
'art  and  nature,  peculiar  to  the  place,  of  which  the  bounds 
of  this  work  will  not  admit  a  particulai-  defcription,  and  of 
~  which  no  defcription,  however  minute  and  judicious,  could 
itohvey  an  adequate  idea^  T^hi^  palace  Ivas  built  by  William^ 
the  firftdukeof  Devonfhire.  The  ftone  ufed  in  the  building 
was  dug  from  quarries  on  the  fpot,  including  the  Aiarble'^ 
which  is  finely  veined,  and  found  m  fuch  plenty,  that  fevend 
{yeOpk  have  uied  it  to  build  houfes. 

*  Ftom  this  houfe  there  is  i  moor,  extendirig  thirteen  milei 
north,  which  has  neither  hedge,  houfe,  nor  tree,  but  is  a 
dreary  and  defolate  wildemefs,  which  no  ftranger  can  crpis 
without  a  guide.  This  plain  however  contributes  nbt  1 
little  to  the  beauty  of  Chatfworth  ;  for  the  contraft  not  only 
renders  it  more  miking,  but  it  contains  a  large  body  of  watery 
covering  near  thirty  acres  of  ground,  whicn  is  not  only  a 
common  drain  to  the  adjacent  country,  but  fupplies  all  the 
Vcfervoirs,  canals,  cafcades,  and  other  water- works  in  th6 
gardens  of  Chatfworth  Houfe,  to  which  it  is  condoled  by 
pipes,  properly  difpofed  for  that  purpofe. 

Upon  the  hills  beyond  the  garden  is  a  park,  where  ar6  ' 
alfofome  ftatues  and  other  curiofities ;  but  even  thefe  hills  ar^ 
over-looked  by  a  very  high  rocky  mountain,  from  which 
the  view  of  tne  palace,  and  the  cultivated  valley  in  which 
it  ftands,  breaks  at  once  upon  the  traveller  like  the  efFed  of 
enchantment. 

The  fecond  wonder  of  the  Peak  is  a  mountain^  fituated 
nine  or  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Chatfworth  Houfe,  called 
Alam-Tor,  a  name  which  fignifies  Mothtr  Tower.  Th\i 
mountain,  though  it  is  perpetually  mouldring  aw<^y>  and  fk» 
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•ardi'  and  ftonc3  are  falling  from  the  precipice  above  in  fuch 
quantities^  a|  to  terrify  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  with  the 
noife»  is  yet  9f  fuch  an  enormous  bulk^  that  the  decreafe  is  not 
perceived. 

The  ihitA  wonder  is  Eden-Hole^  near  Chapel  in  the  Frith : 
£den*Hole  is  a  vaft  chafm  in  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  twenty- 
one  feet  wide^  and  more  than  forty  feet  long.  In  this  chafrnj 
or  cave,  appears  the  mouth  of  a  pit,  the  depth  of  which  could 
never  be  Bithomed :  a  plummet  once  drew  884  yards,  which 
is  fomethine  more  than  half  a  mile,  of  line  after  it,  of  which 
the  laii  eighty  yards  were  wet,  but  no  bottom  was  found* 
Several  attempts  to  fathom  it  have  been  fince  made,  and  the 
plummet  has  fometimes  flopped  at  half  that  depth,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  reftingon  fome  of  the  protuberances  that  ftand  out 
from  the  fides.  That  fuch  protuberances  there  are,  ia  proved 
bv  an  experiment  conftantly  made,  to  fh^w  its  great  depth  to . 
thofe  that  vifit  the  place,  by  the  poor  people  that  attend  them^ 
who  always  throw  fome  large  ftones  down  into  it,  which  are 
heardcto  ftrike  againft  th6  irregularities  of  the  fide  with  a  fainter 
and  a  fainter- found,  that  is  at  length  gradually  loft.  T^e 
carl  of  Leicefter,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  hired  a  poor 
wretch  to  veilture  clown  in  a  ballcet,  who,  after  he  had  de- 
fcended  two  hundred  ells,  w^s  drawn  up  again  $  but,  to  the 
great  difappointment  of  the  curious  enquirer,  he  had  loft  his 
ienfes,  and  in  a  few  days  after  died  delirious. 

The  fourth  wonder  of  the  Peak  is  a  medicinal  water^  which 
rifes  from  nine  fprings,  near  Buxton,  a  little  village^  not  far 
from  the  hes^  of  the  river  Wye,  whence  they  are  called  Bux- 
ton Welln.  The  bed  or  foil,  from  which  the  water  liTues,  is 
a  kind  of  marie;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that^  within  five  feet 
of  one  of  the  hot  fprings,  there  is  a  cold  one. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  waters,  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  is 
tnuch  recommended;  and  the  wells  are  therefore  greatly  fre- 
quented in  the  fumnier  feafon.  The  water  is  faid  to  be  ful* 
phureous  and  faline :  when  drank  it  creates  a  good  appetite, 
removes  obftru£Uons,  and,  if  mixed  with  the  chalybeatwater^ 
with  which  this  place  alfo  abounds,  it  anfwers  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  celebrated  waters  of  the  Bath  in  Sotnerfetfhire,  or 
thofe  of  the  Hot  Well  below Briftol.  The  ufe  of  this  water  by 
bathing,  has  been  recommended  by  phyficians  in  all  fcorbutic, 
rheumatic,  and  nervous  diforders. 

Thefe  wells  are  inclofed  within  a  bandfome  ftone  building, 
erc£le4'at  the  charge  of  George  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  Here  is 
a  conveniiiit  houfe  for  the  accomfnodation  of  ftrangers,  built 
at  the  charge  o£  (be  duke  of  Devonihire*    There  is  a  biith- 
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toonii  which  is  arched  over  head,  and  is  rendered  h^nAbffid 
and  convenient.     The  bath  will  accommodate  twenty  people - 
at  a  time  to  walk  and  fwim  in.     I'he  temper  of  the  water  is 
blood  warm^  and  it  may  be  raifed  at  pleafure  to  apy.  height. 

The  fifth  curioiityy  called  a  wonder,  is  the  fpring  callffj 
Tidefwell,  fituated  near  the  maiket-town  to  which  it  has 

Eiven  its  name.  The  well  is  about  three  feet  deep,  afid  three 
'.et  wide ;  and  the  water,  in.  different  and  uncertain  periods  of 
time,  fmks  and  rifes,  with  a  gurgling  noife,  two  thirds  of  the 
perpendicular  depth  of  the  well.  Many  conjedures  haye  been 
Ibrmcd  to  account  for  this  phenomenon.  Some  hare  thought 
that  in  the  aquedud  a  ftoneftands  in  equili.rio,  and  produces 
the  rife  and  fall  of  the  water  by  vibrating  backwards  and  for- 
tvards ;  but  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  what  jQbould  produce 
this  vibration  at  uncertain  periods,  as  what  ihould  produce 
the  rife  and  faJl  of  the  water.  Others  imagine  that  thefe  ir- 
regular ebbings  and  llowihgs,  as  well  as  the  gurgling  noife, 
are  occaiioned  by  air,  which  agitates  or  prefles  the  water  from 
the  fubterraneou6  cavities ;  but  thefe  do  not  tell  us  what  can  be 
Aippofed  firft  to  move  the  air:  others  have  imagfned  the  iipring 
fo  be  occaiionally  fupplied  from  the  overflowmgs  of  fome  fub- 
terraneous  "body  of  water  lying  upon  a  higher  fevch 

The  iixth  i^i^onder  of  the  Peat  is  a  cave,  called  Pool's  Hole, 
did  to  hav«  taken  its  name  from'\)nePool,  a  notorious  robber^ 
who  being  outlawed,  fecreted  himfelf  here  from  juftfce  ;  Ijut 
Others  will  have  it  that  Pool  was  fome  hermit,  or  anchorite^ 
who  made  choice  of  this  difmat  hoje  for  bis  cell;  Pool's  Hole 
is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  lofty  mountain^  called  Coitmofs, 
near  Buxton.  The  entrance  is  oy  a  fmall  arch,  fo  very  low^ 
that  Aich-as  venture  into  it  are  forced  to  creep  upoa  therr  hand^ 
and  knees,  but  it  gradually  opens  into  a  va^^t  more  thati  d 
quarter  of  a  mile  Jong,  ami,  as  fome  have  pretended,,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  high.  It  is  certainly  verv  lofty,  and  looks  not 
tinlike  the  iniide  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  In  a  cavern  to  the 
fight,  called  Pool's  Chamber,  there  is  a  fine  echo,  though  it 
does  not  appear  of  what  kind  it  is;  and  the  found  of  a  cur- 
rent of  water,  which  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  vault,  be- 
ing reverberated  on  each  ftde,  very  much  cncreafes  the  afto- 
niihment  of  all  who  vilit  the  place.  Here  on  the  floor  are 
great  ridges  of  ftcnes  y  .water  is  perpetually  diftilling  from  the 
roof  and  fides  of  this  vault;  and  the  drops,  before  they  fell; 
produce  a  pleafmg  effe£t,  by  reflecting  numberkfs  rays  from 
the  candles  carried  by  tliC  guides  ;  they  alfo,  from  their  qua- 
lity^ form  chryfiallizations  of  various  forms,  like  the  figures 
of  fret*-woik ;  and  in  ibme  places^  having  been  long;  accumu- 
lated 
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lated  one  upon  another,  they  have  formed  large  mafies,  bearing 
a  rude  resemblance  to  men,  lions,  dog^  af|d  other  animals. 

In  this  cavity  is  a  column,  as  clear  as  alabafter,  called 
llaiy  Qiieeit  of  Scots  Pillar,  becaufc  it  is  paselcndtdfhe  w^jaj 
m  fo  iaf ;  and  beyond  it  there  is  a  fteep  afcent*  for  near  a 
garter  of  a  mile,  which  terminates  ic.a:  h'ottaw  in  the*  V-pofJ 
catled  the  Needle's  Eye;  in  which  when  the  guide  place9  hi| 
candle,  it  looks  like  a  ftar  in  the  firmameiit.     If.  a  piftoKbe 
fired  near  the  Queen's  Pillar,  the  report  Will!  be  near  as  Jougl 
as  a  cannon.     There  is  another  paflage  by  which  people  ge- 
aeratly  return.     Not  hr  from  this  pbce  aretwo.  fprings,  onQ 
coM  and  the  other  hot,  but  fo  near  one:  another,  that  diQ 
tllumb  and  finger  of  the  fame  hand  may:  be.  put  into  bQtl\ 
fireams  at  the  fame  time.  i 

The  ibventh  and  laft  wonder  of  the  Peak  is  a  tavern,  un*? 
accountably  called  the  Devil's  Arfe,  andfometimes  the  Peak's 
Arfe.     It  runs  under  a  fleep  hill,  about  fix  miles  north-wefl 
of  Tidcfwall,  by  an  horizontal  entrance  iixty  fe^t  wide,  and 
fomething  more  than  thirty  feet  high.     The  top  of  tjjis  en* 
trance  reiembles  a  regular  arch,  chequered, with  ilones  of  dif-* 
fcrent  colours,  from  which  petrifying  water  is  continual  y 
dropping.  Here  are  feveral  huts^  which  look  like  ^  little  tDwn« 
inhabited  by  a  fet  of  people  who  feem  in  .a  great  meafure  to 
Aibfift  by  guiding  ftrangers  into  the  cavern^  which  opens  at  th^ 
extremity  of  this  entrance.  .  The  outward. part  of  this  cave  is 
very  dark^;  it  is  alfo  rendered  veiy  flipfjerv,  by  a  currpnt  of 
water  which  nuts  acrofs  the  entrance ;  ano  tfae  rock  hangs  fo 
low,  diat  it  is  neceOary  to  ftoop  in  order  to  go  under  it  -,  but 
having  pafied  this  place,  and  another  currdnt,  which  fometim^ 
cannot  be  waded,  the  arch  opens  again  to  athird  current,  neaF 
ivhich  are  large'  bank^  of  fand  ^  after  thofe  are  paifed,  the  rpcl( 
clofes.  , 

Farhus particulars,^  Derbyfhirc  fends  four. members  to  par- 
liament; two  knights  for  tne  (hire,  ami  twa  burgefie^  for 
Derby  town.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry^ 
and  in  the  midland  circuit.  It  contains  53  vicarages,  106  pa^ 
riihes,-  and  near  500  villages.  Its  drviiion  i$  into  five  huxif 
dreds,  fuppofed  to  contain  21,155  houfcs,  upwards  of  105,^00 
inhabitanis,  with  an  area  of  about  680,000  acres. .. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

tfami^y  rr^IfE  Engliflr  Saxons  fo  called    this    countjf 
'  '    X     f^^^  ^  ancient  Erititti  names  Deunan  and 

DeuffheTnt,  wHich  fi^ni^  Deep  V  allies,  the  greateft  part  o£ 
the  towns  and  villages  in  this  diftrid  being  in  a  low  fituation* 
' '  jfir  and/oil.']  The  air  of  this  county  is  mild  in  the  vallies^ 
and  (hart)  on  the  hills  ;  but  in  generaLit  is  pleafant  and  healdbv* 
The  foil  is  various^  in  the  weftern  parts  it  is  coarfe^  moerUn^ 
and  bafycRy  and  ul  many  places  a  ftifF  clay^  which  the  water 
canntH  penelnrte  f  h  is  therefore  bad  for  iheep,  which  are  hera 
Hot  only  fmall,  but  very  fubjeft  to  die  rot,  efpecially  in  wet 
leafons.  This  part  of  the  county  Is,  however,  happily  adapted 
to  ihe'breeding  of  fine  oxeqi  wnich  the  Somerfetmire  drovers 

furchafe  in  great  numbers,  and  fattenibr  the  London  markets* 
n  the  northern  parts  of  this  coun^  the  foil  is  dry,  and  abotmds 
llirith  dbwnsr,  which  afford  excellent  pafture  for  flieep,  and 
which,  being  well  drefTed  withr  lime,^  dung  and  fand^  yield 
good  crops  of  corn,  though  not  equal  to  tbo&  produced  in  the 
middle  parts  of  the  county,  where  there  is  in  fome  places'  a 
rich  marie  kf  manuring  die  grouild ;  and  itt  others  a  fertile 
fandy  foiiv  In  the  eaftern  parts  of  Devonfliire  the  foil  i» 
llrong,  of  a  deep  red,  intermixed  with  loam,  and  produces 
£reat  crops  of  €<&n,  and  the  beft  peafe  in-  Britain.  There 
are  a  few  villages  neith-weft  of  E>artmouth,'.whidiare  famous 
for  an  excellent  rough  cyder,  faid  to  be  the  beft  in  the  king- 
dom, and fenear  wine,  that  the  vintners  mix  it  with  port. 
Moft  barren  places  here  are  rendered  fruitfui  by  a  ibell  fand, 
fuch  as  that  uftd  in  Cornwall-;,  and  in  places  remote  from  the 
fea,  where  this  fend  cannot  be  eafily  got,  the  turf,  or  furface 
of  the  ground,  is,  fliaved  oS  and  burnt  to  aflies,  which  is  a 
^pod  fuccedaneum.  The  fouthern-  paits  of  this  county  arc 
much  the  moft  fertile,  and  are  dierefore  called  the  g^den  of 
DevoR&ire. 

Natural  produ£ii9n$.'\  As  thfteoumy  abounds  in  fine  rivers^ 
falmoR  is  here  not  only  excellent,  butt  in  ^reat  plenty. 

There  are  alio,  in  this  county,  mines  of  lead,  tin,  ..and  f&l-* 
ver,  but  fcarcety  worth  the  working. 

Its  manufactures  are  keriics,  ferges,  long  ells,  ihalloons^ 
narrow  cloths,  and  bone^lace  ;  in  which,  and  in  corn,  catdc, 
wpol,  and  fca-filb^  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable 
trade. 

Aipong  the  towns  in  this  c^xt^yy  Plymouth  deferves  parti- 
Cttlar  nouce  ^  which,  from  a  (matt  fiihing  towuiy  is  become 
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"AelsmA  tn  the  county,  and  is  thought  ^  contain  Jiear  a< 
nany  iifliabitants  as  the  city  of  Exeter.  Its  port,  which  con- 
lifts  of  two  harbours,  capable  of  containing  one  thoufand  faih 
lias  rendered  it  one  of  the  chief  tnagazinQs  in  England.  It  i« 
defended  by  fereral  forts,  mounted  with  near  three  hundred 
£unt,  and  particularly  by  a  ftrong  citadel,  eredled  in  the  leiga 
«f  Charles  the  Second,  before  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  This 
eitadel,  the  walls  of  which  include  at  leaft  two  acres  of  eround^ 
Jhas  £ve  regijar  baftions,  contains  a  large  magazine  of  ftores, 
and  mounts  165  guns.  The  inlet  of  the  iea,  which  runs  fome 
aniles  up  the  country,  at  the  fnouth  of  the  Tamar  is  called  the 
Hamouze  s  and  that  which  receives  the  little  river  Pl)rm  is 
called  Catwater.  About  two  miles  up  the  Hamouze  are  two 
docks,  one  wet  and  the  other  dry,  with  a  bafon  200  feet 
^ttare ;  they  are  hewn  out  of  a  mine  of  flate,  and  lined  with 
f^rtland  ftone.  The  dry  dock  is  formed  after  the  model  of  i 
firft  rate  man  of  war ;  and  the  wet  dock  will  contain  five  firft 
rates.  The  docks  and  baCbn  were  conftrufted  in  the  reign  of 
lung  William  the  Third  ;  and  in  this  place  there  arc  conve- 
Tiicncies  of  all  kinds  for  building  and  repairing  (hips  ;  and  the 
whole  forms  as  compleat,  though  npt  fo  large  fui  arfenal,  ad 
anyin  the  kingdom^ 

Xhe  fhips  that  are  homeward  bound  g;enerally  put  into  thii 
port  for  pilots  to  carry  them  up  the  Channel;'  and,  in  time 
of  i//ar,  the  convoys  lor  fhips  outward  boun4  generally  r^nr 
dczvous  here. 

In  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound  there  is  a  rock,  called 
£dyfione  Rock,  which  is  covered  at  high  water,  and  on  which 
Si  light'-houfe  was  built,  by  one  Winftanly,  in  1696.  This 
|i|;ht-hottfe  was  blown  down  by  a  hurricane  that  happened  in 
Ivovember,  1 703  5  and  the  ingenious  builder,  with  feveral 
ether  pcrfons  .that  were  in  it,  periflied  in  its  ruins  :  another 
light-houfe,  however,  was  ercfted,  in  purfuance  of  an  adj  of 
parliament  of  the  fifth  of  queen  Anne  j  which  too  ha^  been  de» 
itxoyed,  and  another  light-houfe  is  now  finiflied. 

At  Brixbam,  a  village  about  three  miles  weft  of  Dartmouth, 
18  a  fpripg,  called  Lay  Well,  which  ebbn  and  flows  from  one 
to  eleven  times  in  an  hour.  The  rife  and  fall  of  it,  at  a  medi^ 
um,  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  area  of  the  bafoit 
into  which  it  is  received  19  about  twenty  feet,  It  fometimes 
bubbles  up  like  a  boiling  pot ;  the  water,  which  is  as  clear  a» 
cryftal,  i^  very  cold  in  the  fummer,  yet  never  freezes  in  th# 
i^nter.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  have  a  notion  that,  in 
fome  fcY^rSp  it  is  medicinal. 

X>  3  la 
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^  In  the  church  ^t  Tiv£rt<vi  was  a  chapel  built  hy  t^c  earlji  xsf 
Oevonfliirc  for  their  burial-plac^.  ■  In  this  chapi^,  ivhicli  ist 
flow  xlemolijOied, ) there  was  a  monument  ere£led:for  £dward 
Courtnev,  earl  of  Deyonthire,  and  his  countefs,  with  their 
efiigies  in  abbafter.  It  was  richly  gUded,  and  iafcri^ed  a^i 
Ibllows : 

Ho,  ho,  who  lies  here  ?  .     » 

'Tis  I,  the  good  earl  of  Devpnfhire, 
t  With  Kate,  my  wife,  to  me  full  dear^i 

We/iiF'd  together  fifty-five  year.  • 
That  we  ipent,  we  had :.  - 
That  we  left,  we  loft  ; 
That'  we  gave,  we  have. 

»  *  •  • 

Farious  particulars.^-  This  county,  including  two  jcnightj 
for  the  {hire,  fends  twenty-fix  members  to  parliament,  two 
for  each  of  the  following  places :  Exeter,  Pljonouth,  Plymtpn^ 
Totnefe,  Okehampton,  Honiton,  Barnftaple,  Taviftock,  Alh* 
burton,  Tiverton,  Beraldftone,  and  two  fox  Clifton-Dart*- 
mouth  Hardnefs.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  |)xeter,  a^d  in  the 
jweftern  circuit.  The  number  of  vicarages  is  117,  of  pariihes 
294,  and  of  villages  about  1730.  It  is  divided  mto  30 
jiundreds,  containing  near  56,300  houfes,  281,500  inhabit- 
^nts,  and  the  area  of  it  is  computed  at  1902PO  acres. 


i. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

^a^nc]  nr^HE  prefent  name  of  diis  count)'  is  ifmnedtately 
X  derived"  from  the  Saxon  name  Douretta,  which 
^gnifies  a  people  living  by  the  water  or  fca  fide. 

jiir  and  S&iL]  The  air  of  this  counjty,  which  h^  beea 
i>ften  ftilcd  the  garden .  0/  England,-  h  in  general  healthy. 
On.  the  hills  it  is  ibmewhat  iharp.,  but  mild  and  pleafant  ii| 
the  vallies,  a|id  near  the  cpaft.  7  he  foij  is  rich  ^tid  fertile  ; 
the  northern  part,  which  was  fprmerly  ovcrfpread  with  fbrcfts, 
Jiow  affords  good  paftu re  fqr  j5l$i.<Jlc  cattle  5  and  the  foutheri| 
part,  which,  chiefly  confifts  of  fine  downs,  feeds  an  incredibly 
number  of  {heep.  '  . 

Natural  Pro(iu^ions.'\  The  rivers  of  this  cDunty  alTord 
plenty  of  fifti ;  but  the  tench  and  eeJs  of  the  Stour  arc  par- 
ticularly famous.  The  port  towns  fupply  the  inhabitants 
with  all  forts  of  fea  fifli,  and  the  rocks  upon  the  coaft 
abound  with  famphire  and  eringp.     Here  arc  fwans,  geefe, 

and 
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«nd  rfucfe  Ai^khottt  namter;  and  great  plenty  of  woo3-cocks# 
pigeons^  pheafatit^,  partridges,  field-fares,  and  other  game* 
This  touWty  alfo  abounds  with  corn,  'cattle,  wool,  hemp, 
and  timber. 

Thefe  ili  hi  this  county  a  pehTnfula,  cnlled  Portland  Ifland, 
the  fea  hiaving  formerly  flowed  round  it,  though  it  is  no<y 
joined  to  the  main  by  ^  b(iach,  called  CheHil  Bank?  which 
'the  furge  has  thrown  up,  ft  is  fcarce  feven  miles  in  comppafs 
and  but  thinly  inhabited  ;  for  though  it  affords  plenty  of 
corn  and  pafture,  yet  wood  and  coal  are  fo  fcarce,  that  th€ 
inhabitants  are  forced  to  dry  the  dung  of  their  black  cattte 
for  fuel.  The  land  here  h  fo  high,  that  in  clear  weather  it 
gives  a  profpecl  above  half  Way  over  the  Englilh  Channels 
The  ifland  is  rendered  inacceifible  by  high  and  dangerous 
Tocks,  except  on  the  north  fide,  where  it  is  defended  by  % 
Arong  caftle,^  that  was  built  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
galled  Portland  caftlc,  and  another  ereftcd  on  the  oppofite 
iiiore,  called  Sandford-caftle,  Thefe  commandjall  fliips  that 
come  into  the  road,  which  fofr  its  ftrong  current  fetting  iri 
from  the  Englifli  and  Frehch  coafts,  is  called  Portland  Race^ 
Thefe  currents  renclei-  it  always  turbulent,  and  have  fre- 
quently driven  v^fiels  not  aware  of  them,  to  the  weft  of 
Jrorttand,  and  wrecked  them  on  Cheflil  Bank ;  on  the  two 
)>cints  ©f  Which  there  Ure  light-houl'es,  to  warn  the  mariner 
<>f  his  danger.  This  ptninfula  is  famous  for  its  quarries  olF 
lesccellcnt  ftoiie,  call6d  Portland  ftonc,  reckoned  the  beft  jft 
ihc  kingdom  for  duration  and  beauty.  > 

Thefe  16  another  penfnfuli  of  this  county,  fuppofed  alfo 
fO  have  been  bnc^  furrouiided  by  the  fea',  called  Purbecfc 
llland.  n  is  fftuated  between  Warham  and  the  EnglifH 
Chanriefl  \  and  befid^s  a  vtr^  ufeful  ftofle,  called  Purbecic 
Aone,  furnishes  fome  fine  marble,  and  the  bcft  tobacco  pipfe 
clay  in  the  world.  Befides  thefe  exports  this  cO'unty  i^ 
remarkable  for  its  liften  and  woollen  manufa£turc6,  and  Itfc 
fine  ale*  ■ 

Cnrkjitles^']  At  Hermitage,  a  village  about  feven  miles  fout1| 
Of  Sherborne,  there  is  a  chafm  in  the  errrtti,  whence  a  larf>4 
plat  of  ground,  with  trees  and  hedges  upon  itj  was  rernovej 
ijltire  to  tfid  diftance  of  forty  rods,  by  an  earthquake,  which 
happened  on  the  thirteenth  of  January  1585.  '* 

We  Have  alfo  an  account  that  on  the  twentieth  of  June 
1^653^  ai'hovv'erof  blood  fell  at  Pool  fron\  a  black  cloufi,  an4 
iinc'-d  the  herbao-e  with  red,  and  that  in  ccnfirmM^tion  of 
the  fadt,- -a  great  numbtrof  the  leaves  fo  tinged^  were  {ent  to 
"LQiidoii  iqx  :iie  iflfpcvtion  of  the  curious  of  \!tui  time, 
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At  Dorchefter  a  Sit  broke  out  on  the  fixth  of  Aufullr 
1613,  which  confumed  300  boufes,  with  thetwochur(:he8of 
Trinity  and  All  Saints.  The  dax^iiage  was  computed  at 
loo,oool.  butnolifewasloft> 

In  the  reiM  of  queen  Elizabeth  a  fire  broke  oiit  at  Bland* 
ford  which  oeftrpyed  the  whole  town ;  and  on  the  fourth  of 
June  I73i>  it  was  s^ain  burnt,  600  houfes,  with  the^church 
and  other  public  bviildings  being  deftroyed,  hefides  a* village 
beyond  the  bridge,  in  which  only  twenty-fix  houfes  were  left 
ftanding.  The  progrefs  of  this  fire  was  fo  rapid,  and  the 
confternation  of  the  people  fo  great,  that  mod  of  their  gooda^ 
and  merchandize  were  deftroyed  with  the  houfes  :  it  happened 
alfo  that  the  fmall-ppx  r^gea  at  this  timc^  in  the  place,  with 
great  violence,  fo  that  many  of  the  fick,  who  were  taken  out 
of  bed  to  efcape  the  flames,  perifhed  in  the  fields. 

At  Melpafii,  a  village  near  Bemifter,  lived  Sir  Thomat 
More,  who  being  (herifF  of  Dorfetfliire  in  the  year  I53> 
ordered  all  prifon  doors  in  the  county  to  be  thrown  open  in  a 
frolic,  and  the  malefactors  to  be  fet  at  liberty ;  but  afterr 
wards  reflecting  upon  the  folly  and  danger  of  what  he  had 
done,  he  applied  in  a  very  penitent  manner  to  Sir  Thomas 
Powlet,  who  was  then  lord  treafurer  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  to 
intercede  with  the  king  in  his  -behalf;  Powlet  confented, 
and  one  of  More's  daughters,  who  were  coheireiles  of  his 
fortune,  which  was  very  rreat,  foon  after  married  Powlet's 
fecond  fon ;  and  this  is  faid  to  have  been  made  the  condition 
of  his  interceffion* 

Jntiquities.']  Dorfet(hire  is  that  diftrid  which  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans  was  inhabited  by  the  Durotriges,  a  nam* 
Durely  Bri^ifh,  compounded  of  iJour,  water,  and  Trig,  ai^ 
inhabitant,  and  fignifying  a  people  who  dwell  by  the  water  or 
fea  fide.  They  were  afterwards  by  the  Britons  called  Dourg-« 
weir,  a  name  fynonymous  with  Durotriges.  At  the  fim 
fettlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  this  county  was  part  of 
the  Weft  Saxon  kingdom,  and  continued  fotill  their  monarch 
Egbert,  having  fubdued  the  reft  of  the  Heptarchy9  became 
king  of  that  part  of  the  ifland  called  England.  After  the 
monarchy  was  fettled  in  Egbert,  moft  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
Who  fucpeeded  him,  admiring  the  beauty  of  this  pounty, 
jefided  and  were  buried  in  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  Portland  were  formerly  reckonqd  the 
))eft  flingers  in  England,  and  became  as  famous  amoi\g  their 
|;ountrymen  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  of  Majorca  and 

Minorca^ 
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IMBiiofca,  who  acquired  the  name  of  Baleares^  vmt  among 
die  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Vtrinu  particulars.^  This  county  fends  twenty  memben 
to  parliament,  whereof  two  are  knights  of  the  fliire,  and 
^wo  for  each  of  the  following  towns :  Dorchefter,  Pool, 
Lime,  Weymouth,  Meicomb-^egis,  (vrhich,  tho'  united^ 
each  fends  two)  Bridport,  Shaftftury,  Wareham,  and  Corfet 
Caftle.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Briftol,  and  in  the  weftern 
circuit.  It  reckons  68  vicarages  and  248  pariflies.  It  it 
^divided  into  28  hundreds,  containing  upwards  of  21,900 
boufes,  about  109^700  iiihabitants,  and  a^  ar^  of  772,00a 


DURHAM.* 

Jfamtr']  rr^H IS  county  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of 
^  Durham,  and  is  fometimes called  the  Biihopric^ 
and  fometim^  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  having  for-' 
merly  been  a  kind  of  royalty,  under  the  junf4i£lion  of  a 
bifhop,  fubpidinate  to  the  crown. 

Jir^  Sail  J  and  Natural  Predu^isns.']  The  air  pf  this 
county  is  healthv,  and  jhough  iharp.  in  the  weftern  parts,  i^ 
jtt  mild  and  pleafaiit  tovirards  the  fea,  the  warm  vapours  of 
which  mitigate  the  cold,  which,  in  a  iituation  fo  far  north^ 
muft  be  fevere  in  the  winter  feafon.  The  foil  is  alfo  dif- 
ferent ;  the  weftern  parts  are  mountainous  and  barren,  the 
reft  of  the  county  is  fruitful,  and,  like  the  fouthern  counties, 
beautifully  divemiied  with  meadows,  paflures,  corhiieldsy 
and  woods.  It  abounds  with  inexhauftible  mines  of  lead 
and  iron,  and  particularly  coal,  called  Newcaftle-coal,  froi9 
Kewcaftle  upon  Tine,  i  large  borough  town  in  Northum* 
berland,  the  port  wfaer^  i%  is  (hipped  to  fupply  the  city  of 
London,  and  the  greateft  part  of  England.  The  rivers 
abound  with  fifh,  particularly  falmon,  known  i|^  London  by 
the  name  of  Newcaftle  fal^ion }  and  thefe  two  articles,  witn 
^  excellent  kind  of  muftard,  include  the  whole  trafScpf  the 
place.  The,  coal  trade  of  this  county  is  one  gre^t  nurferyi 
for  feamep ;  and  the  ports  of  the  Biihopric.  of  Durham 
fupply  thf  royal  navy  with  more  men  than  any  Qthef  ppunty^ 
in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  channel  of  the  Were,  a  little  below  Branfpeth,  a 
vjUage  near  Durham,  there  j^re  many  very  larg?  ftones^ 
yfhich  are  never  (rqvered  but  when  that  river  overflows,  and 
over  wtucb  if  water  is  pqured,  it  will  in  a  fhort  time  become 
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•Inradciihi  and  at  Saltwater  Hangh,  not  far  diftant,  there  nt 
fait  fpring  in  the  middle  of  the  Were,  which  is  beft  perceived 
an  the  ftimmer,  when  the  water  of  the  river  is  low ;  then  It  is 
Iscn  hnbUtng  up.  The  water  of  this  fpring  tinges  all  th^ 
jfames  near  it  with  a  red  colour ;  it  is-  as  fait  as  any  brine,  and 
phsn  boiled,  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of  bay  faltr,  though 
not  fo  palatable  as  common  fait. 

•  Keiham,  a  village  upon  the  Tees,  fouth-eaft  of  DarlingM. 
ton,  and  in  the  road  from  London  to  Durham,  is  remarkable 
far  a  ford  over  the  river,  where  the  bifbop,  at  hisfirft  coming 
t)D  take  poileffion  of  his  fee,  is  met  by  the  country  gentlemen^ 
and  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Sockburn,  a  v4llag4i 
fouth-eaft  of  Nefliam,  upon  the  fame  river,  advances  into 
the  middle  oT  the  ftream,  and  prefents  Tiim  with  a  TauIchion» 
as  an  emblem  t>f  his  temporal  power,  which  he  returns  tqhim 
again,  and  then  proceeds  on  his  way. 

■  Sheales,  in  this  county,  is  of  coafider^le  note  i^r  its  fttt 
works,  there  being  in  this  place  above  200  pans  for  'boiling 
^e  fea.  water  into  fait,  which  are  fuid  to  require  iod,boo 
chaldrons  of  coals  every  yean  The  ialt  made  here  fupplies 
London,  all  the  intermediate  countty,  and-  eveicy  place  that 
is  fupglied  with  that  commodity  .by  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Thames* 

t^arious^  particuian*]  The  biflioprick  of  Durham  fcxkds 
four  niembers  to  parliament  -,  viz.  two  knights  for  the 
county,  and  two  burgeflea  for  Durham.  It  lies  in  the 
dioceie  of  its  own  name,  and  the  northern  circuit,  though  as 
a  county  palatine  it  fnigbt  have  judges  peculiar  to  itfelf.  It 
contains  59  vicarages,  .1  j  8  pariihes,  near  230  villages,  15^980 
ikoufes,  and  79,900  inhabita|it$. 
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JNoTMe.']  r  I  "MIE  name  Eflex  is  acontraftion  of  the  ancient 
Jl     Saxon  names,  fortiewhat  of  fimilar  found,  im-. 
porting  its  eaftern  fituation,  and  which  the  Normans  changed 
into  Eirexf|». 

Air.^  The  air  of  this  county  in  general  is  utihcalthy, 
f  facially  to  ftrangers.  Some  parts  of  it,'  particularly  the 
hundreds  of  Rochford  and  Dengy,  bordering  upon  the  fea 
itnd  the  Thames,  are  a  rotten  oozy  foil ;  the  country  is 
^efides  ful)  of  marJEhes  and  fe^s^  wbi<?h  prodi^ce  noifome  and 
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I^qrnkk>u$;vi4>purs,  and  fubjefl:  the  inhabitants  (o  agues  a()4 
fuch  other  diforders  as  ufually  rife  from  a  ^moift  and  putri4 
atinofpb«fe>  But  great .  part .  of  the  weftera  and  northerni 
^ivifions  ^f  the  county  is  as  healthy  as  any  other  diflxi<^  «4 
|he  ifland* 

Soil^  4ind  Natural  Prwhi£lions,'\  It  is  oblenred  of  tbip 
county  that  the  foil  is  generally  bed  where  the  air  is  w^ft  % 
for  the  fenny  hundreds  that  oorder  upon  the  fea  and  tb^ 
ThaiBeS)  abound  with  rich  paftures  and  coirn  landi ;  but  iie 
inpft  of.  the  inland  parts  the  foil  is  i:hiefiy  grave)  and  fand# 
jand  fit  neither  for  corn  or  grafs.  The  northern  garts  of  ithie 
county  arc  remarkable  for  the  produftipn  of  feffron;  and  i4 
ibnncof  thefe  parts  the  foil  is  fp  rich,  that  after  thr^e-cropi^ 
of.  fafFron,  it  will  yield  good  barley  fer  twenty  y^sac^  Dot) 
gcther,  if^ithout  dunging.  Other  parts  of  £(le^  yield  hop! 
1/1  gout  abiindaiice  (  in '  general  it  has.  plenty  qf  woodf 
and  ho  county  in  England  is  better  flored  with  provifions  4( 
every  kifid* .  : 

It  furnifhes  the  markets  of  London  with  corn,  fa|  oxeo^ 
and  (heep.  '  There  is  always  a  good  breed  <^  ferviceable 
horfes  in  the  n^arihes  and  great  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fba  aflt4 
river  fifh,  but  efpccially  oyfters,  in  its  waters.  It  abounds 
lyith  wild-fowl,  and  by  the  fea  ilde  the  iiihabk^nts  hav^  decoys 
for  ducks,  that  in  the; winter  ieafon  ar^  gener&Uy  of  great 
cniolumciu  to  the  owners. 

I'he  principal  manufa^lures  of.  this  county  are  cloths  bsA 
£tufts,  bi^t  particularly  baize  and  fays^  of  whicbf  not  half 
a  century  ago,  fuch  quantities  were  exported  to  Spain  an4 
the  ^paniih  9oIonie$  in  America,  to  cloath  the  nuns  an4i 
friars,  tbat  there  has  often  been  a  return  from  London  of 
30,0001.  a-wcek  in  ready  niojicy,  to  Colchcfter  only,  and  a 
few  fmall  to^'ns  round  it. 

At  Dagenhatn,  a  village  near  Barking,  the  river  Thamee 
broke  in  feme  tiiiie  ago,  and  overflowed  a  tra&  of  near  500l> 
acr^s  of  land,  fince  called  Dagenham  Breach  ;  but  after  tei| 

i rears  inutidation,  and  fv\''eral  fruitlefs  attempts  to  drain  the 
and,  and  reduce  the  water  to  its  former  channel,  it  was  at 
length  happily  cffeclcd  by  captain  Perry^  a  gentleman  Vfh^ 
had  been  leycral  years  employed  by  Peter  the  Great,  C^ar 
of  Mufcovy,  in  his  wojrks  at  Veronitza,  a  city  upon  th« 
river  Don. 

The  fpriag  at  the  bottom  of  the  clliF,  between  Beacon 
Hill  and  the  tpwn  of  Harwich,  petrifies  not  only  the  earth]| 
that  falls  iucu  it  from  the  top  of  the  cliii,  but  wood  alfo  ;  and 
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a  large  pjeee  of  wood  thus  peCrified,  is  preferved  in  tJsc  t€i 
pofitory  of  the  Royal  Society. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  cliff,  in  ti  flratum  of  ftone,  have 
been  found  a  great  variety  of  fliells)  both  of  the  turbinated 
and  bivalve  kinds ;  and  upon  the  fhore,  under  die  hill,  ia 
found  the  ftone  from  which  6ur  common  coppetas  is  pre* 
pared,  and  which  the  people  here  for  that  reafon  call  copperas 
ftone.  To  prepare  copperas  from  thefe  ftones,  they  are  m!xe4 
«vith  earth,  and  difpofed  into  li^ht  beds,  above  ground,  where 
they  diflblve  by  the  rains  and  oews ;  this  folution  is  received 
into  trunks,  properly  difpofed,  which  condud  it  into  z 
larse  leaden  ciftern,  whence  it  is  again  conveyed  into  z 
leaden  boiler,  where,  after  boiling  fome  jtime,  it  is  drawn 
off  into  coolers,  where  it  fhoots  into  cryftals.  Thefe 
Hones  are  alfo  found  in  fome  places  on  the  coaft  of  Kent^ 
where  there  are  works  of  the  like  kind  for  making  copperas 
fiiMd  them. 

Dunmow  is  a  place  of  great  antiquitv,  and  fuppofed  hf 
Ibme  to  be  the  Caefaromagus  of  the  Romans ;  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  road  between  this  place  and  Colcliefter,  there 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  way,  which 
the  inhabitants  call  the  Street,  probably  from  Strata,  a  word 
by  which  Bede  and  fome  other  ancient  writers  denominate  it 
Koman  road4  Here  was  formerly  a  priory;  and  it  is  re-< 
corded,  that  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  the  lord 
iFitzwalter  inftituted  a  cuftom,  that  whatever  married  man 
made  oath,  kneeling  upon  two  (harp  pointed  ftones  in  the 
church-yard  of  the  priory,  that  for  a  year  and  a  day  after 
marriage,  he  neither  diredly  nor  inairedly,  deeping  or 
waking,  repented  his  bargain,  had  any  quarrel  with  his  wife,  ' 
0r  any  way  tranfgreiTed  bis  nuptial  obligation,  fuch  marrie4 
nrian  fhould  be  intitled  to  a  flitch  of  bacon.  The  records^ 
of  this  place  mention  no  lefs  than  four  perfons  who  have 
claimed  and  received  (he  bacon  ;  one  of  thorn  was  fo  lately  as 
Ae  year  1748. 

There  is  a  cuftom  in  the  town  of  Maldon,  that  if  a  man 
dies  inteftate,  his  lands  and  tenements  defcend  to  his  yoivngeft 
ibn^  or  if  he  dies  without  iiTue,  to  his  youngeft  brother. 
This  cuftom  is  called  Boroi^gh  Englifli,  and  is  faid  to  havo 
bean  originally  much  more  general,  and  tP  have  taken  its 
life  from  the  wanton  and  diabolical  tyranny  of  the  ancient 
feudal  lords,  who,  when  any  of  thofe  who  held  under  theni 
married,  claimed  die  firft  nignt  with  the  bride :  as  fome  doubt 
(hercforp  n^tviT^ly  arofi^  whether  tb^  filft  bQrn  child  was 
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le|iliihatt)  n  cttflom  was  eftabliihed  to  cut  fuch  child  off  fironr 
ics  inheritance^  and  as  the  moft  diftanC  fran  fiifpicion»  the 
joungeft  was  preferjred'  in  its  ftead. 

Fari0u$  fartiailafs.]  Efiex  fends  eight  members  to  par« 
liament^  viz.  two  knights  for  the  Ihire^  and  two  bargefles 
for  each  of  the  following  towns,  Colchefter,  Harwich,  and 
Maidon.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  London  and  the  home 
drcuit.  it  contains  125  vicaragesi,  41c  pariflies,  and  iio^ 
villages.  Its  divifion  is  into  eighteen  hundreds,  containing 
about  34,800  houfes^  174,000  inhabitants,  and  1,2409000 
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GLOC  ESTER  SHI  RE,  or  Glotlcfeftcrfhirt,  tatci  iH 
name  from  the  city  of  Gloccftcr.  *Tis  eenef aJfjr  divided 
into  three  diftricfts.  The  eaftern  oart  of  the  county,  bof- 
derine  upon  Warwickihire,  Oxfordfliire,  and  Berkfhire^ 
is  called  Cotefwould ;  die  middle  part,  the  Vale  of  GIo« 
cefter  ;  and  the  triangular  part,  included  between  the  Wye^ 
the  Severn,  and  a  fmall  river  called  the  Leden,  is  called  the 
Foreft  of  Dean.  The  Vale  of  Gloccftcr  manifeftly  derived 
its  name  from  its  fituation,  and  the  Foreft  was  probably 
cdledthe  Foreft  of  Dean,  from  Dean,  the  principal  town  in 
the  diftridj  fome  have  fuppofed  the  word  Dean  to  be  2 
corruption  of  Arden,  a  name  ufed  both  by  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Britons  to  iignify  a  wood ;  and  there  is  a  wood  in  War-*' 
wickfhire  called  Arden  tb  this  day, 

jfir.]  Though  the  air  of  this  county  is  equally  healthy 
throughout,  yet  it  is  in  other  refpecls  very  different ;  for 
Cotefwould  being  a  hilly  country,  the  air  there  is  very  fharp^' 
but  in  the  Vale  it  is  loft  and  mild,  even  in  winter ;  fuch 
indeed  is  the  difference,  that  of  Cotefwould  it  is  commonly 
faidj  eight  months  in  the  year  are  winter,  and  the  oAer 
four  too  cold  for  fummer;  and  of  the  Vale,  that  eight 
months  are  fummer,  and  the  other  four  too  warm  for 
winter. 

&/V,  and  Natural  Produ^lons.]  Cotefwould  being  thus 
cxpofed,  is  not  remarkable  for  its  fertilit}',  and  the  corn' 
as  ib  flow  in  coming  up,  that,  <  as  long  a  coming  as  Cotef-^ 
would  barley,'  is  become  a  proverb  of  the  county  j  the  hills 
of  Cotefwould  however  afford  excellent  pafturage,  and  great 
numbers  of  fhtfep  are  fed  upon  them,  whofe  wool  is  remark- 
ably fine  }  the  breed  of  iheep  which  produce  the  fine  Spaniftr 
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vool»  is  iaid.  to  bare  beea  laifed  frooi  focne  of  Aeft  iiecp^* 
viaicb  were  fent  as  a  prefent  by  out  oS  our  Icings  to  a  king 
of  Spain. 

'  in  the  Vale  the  foil  is  venr  fertile^  and  the  paftn^e^  are  al(b 
very  rich.     The  cheefe,  called  Glocefter  cbeefe,  \9  made  ifi« 
Ais  part  of  the  county,  and,  next  to  that  of  Che(hire)  is  the- 
bcft  in  England.    The  fbreft  of  Dean,  which  contains  30,000 
acres,  betne  twenty  miles  long  and  ten  broad,  was  fonnerly? 
covered  with  wood,  and  was  then  a  harbour  for  rdbbers,  efpe- 
cially  towards  tfa^  bonks  of  the  Severn  \  fo  that,  in  the  reigii- 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  an  z&.  of  parliament  was  made  on  purpofi»: 
to4upprefs  them.     The  woods  have  been  fince  reduced  to  nar-> 
rdweir  bounds,'/ by  clearing  great  part  of  the  ground,'  where 
many  towns  and  villages  have  been  built.  The  o^ks  di^t  grow 
where  the  woods  are  ftill  preferved,  are  reckonca  tlie  beft  in 
^gland ;  and  from  thi&  foreft  ix^oft  part  of  the  timbor  formerly 
employed  in  £liip-building  was  brought ;  which  was  (b  weli 
J^nown  to  the  Spaniards,  that,  when  they  fitted  out  their  fa- 
mous Armada  in  1558,  to  invade  England,  the  people  who 
^ad  the  dire^Hon  of  that  expedition,  were  cxprefsiy  ordered, 
to  deftroy  this  foreft,  as  the  moft  fpeedy  and  efie£lual  way  to 
ruin  our  marine ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  cultivate  and  pre- 
jfl^ve  thp  wood  ix^  a  fufficient  part  of  this  diftriS:,  has  been 
the  conftant  care  of  our  kgiflature.     Great  part  of  it  was 
indofed  by-  an  a6t  of  parliament  pafied  in  the  reign  of  kin^ 
Charles  the  Second ;    and   fome  time  ago,  many  cottager 
^hich  had  been  built  in  and  near  the  woods,  were  ordered  tq 
be  pulled  down,  bccaufe  the  inhabitants  damaged  the  trees, 
by  cutting  or  lopping  them  for   fuel.     In'  tliis   part  of  the 
county  there  are  aUb  many  rich  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  for 
the  working  pf  which  feveral  ads  of  parliament  have  paiTed  > 
'  and  at  Taynton,    a  little  village  near  Newent,  a  market 
town  of  this  county,  a  gold  muie  was  difcovcred  about  th^ 
year  1700,  of  which  a  leafe  was  granted  to  fome  refiners, 
who  extracted  fome   gold  from  the  ore,  but  did  not  go  on 
with  the  work,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  gold  was  fo  imall, 
S|s  not  always  toanfwcr  the  expence  of  the  reparation. 

fiefides  thefe  advantages,  this  country  abounds  with  grain, 
cattle,  fotVJ,  and  game )  the  inhabitants  have  alfo  bacon  and 
^yder  in  great  plenty,  each  excellent  in  its  kind,  and  the* 
rivers  afford  great  quantities  of  iiili,  efpccially  the  Severn^ 
y^hich  abounds  with  falmon,  lampreys  and  conger  eels. 

Manufa^ur€S,'\     The  principal  manufadlure  of  this  county 
is  >yoollen  cloth  ;  and  it  was  computed,  that  before  our  wool 
to  be  dandeitinely  exported  to  Franccj  jOjUOO  pieces 

of 
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ibf  ctbtb*  were  tnid»'  yearly  in  this  county^  which  being  efti*  n^ 

AMCqdatttn  pounds  »^plece^  the  fine  wkh  thecaarfe,  anaunta 
10500,000!. 

Curiojkies,']     It  is  remarkable  of  the  river  Severn,  that  the  ' 

tides  are  higher  one  year  at  the  full  moon,  and  the  lucceecVing 

J  ear  at  the  new  mooa  ;  ^tnefj  tit3t  one  year  the  niglit  tides  are 
igher  than  the  day  tides,  and  the  next  year  the  day  tides 
kigher  than  the  night  tides  :  it  is  alio  ren^arkable,  tnat  tba 
ti(ic  of  the  river  Wye,  at  Chcpftow- bridge,  frequc^tiy  rifes  to 
the  height  of  feventy  feet  above  low  water  \xv^z\<  i  and  in 
1738,  the  bridge  was  much  damaged  by  |he  ('yi^d  of  the 
liver  greatly  above  that  height. 

Oft  the  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  nea*-  B.  Iflol,  is  a  very 
high  andftceprockj  called  St.  Vincent's  Rock  ;  and  on  the 
oppofite  bank  is  the  county  of  Somerfet.  Theiv  are  other* 
Rxrks.  of  an  equal  fize,  which,  with  the  river  fk>wing  below, 
them,  affcrd  a  very  ftriking  and  romantic  profpecl,  which  19 
hcightene<f  by  the  fhips  and  other  veflels  that  ane  conttnualh^ 
pamng  between  them,  to  and  from  Briftol.  In  St.  Vincent^ 
rock  is  found  a  kind  of  fpars,  commonly  called  Briftoi  iiones, 
which,  before  the  compofition  called  French  pafte  was  in* 
vented,  were  prized  for  their  luftre,  which  caaie  nearer  to .tkaU> 
of  a  diamond  than  any  thing  then  known. 

At  Bifley,  a  viDage  near  Stpoud,  was  bom  and  educated^ 
the  famou^  frisr  Bacon,  who,  from  his  iu per ioi?  learning,  and>* 
in  parti ctilar  his  mathematical  knowledge,  gained  the  reputa* 
tion  of  a  conjurer.     He  died-  in  the  yev  1284. 

Aniient  ct^omf\  The  inhabitants  of  this  county  have  x 
proverb,  "  the  fether  to  the  bough,  the  fon  to  the  plough,*** 
which  aWudcs  to  an  ancient  privilege^  by  which  the  eftate  of 
\  father,  though  a  felon,  defcended  to  the  fon.  This  privi- 
lege was  confirmed  to  them  by  a  ftatute  of  the  feventh  of  Ed- 
ward Ifce-  Second,  but  it  has  not  been  claimed  many  yeais* 
The»ctfflom  called  Borough  Englife,  ftill  remains  in  many» 
pyts,  of  this  county.  It  is  alfo  a  cuftom  at  the  miners 
court,'  \ti  the  Foreft  of  Dean,  for  a  miner  who  gives  tefti- 
iony  as  a  witnefs,'  to  wear  a  particular  cap  5  and  that  he 
may^not  defile  holy  writ  with  unclean  hands,  he  touches  th^ 
Bible,  when  the  oath  is  adminiftered  to  him,  with  a  flick. 

Vauous  particulars,'^  Gloucefterfhire  fends  eight  member* 
^  parliament ;  two  knights  for  the  flnre,  and  two  burgefles^ 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs,  Gloucefter,  Cirencefter, 
and  Tewkefbury.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Gloucefter,  and' 
^  Oxford  circuit.  It  contains  96  vicarages,  280  pariflies, 
and  upwards  of  1200  villager.     The  divifion  is  into  21  hun-^ 

dreds 
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Artis^  coiitalning  about  26,760  hoofes,  and  r33»8od  iiifaa-^i 
bitants.    The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at  800,000 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Nime^2^Ti^  HIS  county  had  its  name  from  the  county  towir 

J.     of  Hampton,  fince  called  Southampton. 
.   jflry  Jiily  and  natural produ^ions.']    The  air  of  this  county 
Ss  for  the  moft  part  pure  and  heuthy,  efpecially  upon  the 
downs,  which  crofs  the  county  from  eaft  to  weft,  dividing  it 
nearly  into  equal  parts ;  and  it  is  pbferved,  that  the  vapours 
in  the  low  erounds  that  are  n^xt  the  Tea,  are  not  fo  pemici* 
<Hi8  as  in  omer  countries.    The  hilly  parts  are  barren,  and 
£t  only  for  (heep^  but  the  lower  grounds  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  grain,  particularly  wheat  and  barley.     Upon  the 
Ka  coaft  of  this  county,  they  have  a  particular  method  of 
fencing  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  tides,  which  is,  by  lay« 
ing  the  banks  with  a  weed  they  call  fea-oar,  whofe  flender 
but  ftrong  filaknents,  are  more  durable  than  even  walls  of 
Sone.    In  the  breed  of  horned  cattle  here,  there  is  nothine 
particular;  but  in  fheep  and  hogs,  this  county  excels  aU 
others.    The  flieep  are  remarkably  fine,  both  in  their  fleih 
and  their  wool,  and  as  the  hogs  are  never  put  into  ftyes,  but 
lupplied  with  great  plentjr  of  acorns,  the  bacon  is  by  far  the 
beft  in  England..    Hampfliire  is  alfo  particularly  famous  for 
its  honey,  of  which  it  is  faid  to  produce  the  beft  and  the 
worft  in  Britain ;   the  honey  coUefled  upon  the  heath  is 
reckoned  the  woift,  and  that  of  the  champain  country  the 
beft.    This  county  is  abundantly  fupplied  with  fea  and  river 
fiih,  as  well  as  with  game  of  all  kinds.    It  has  more  wood 
iJian  any  other  county  in  England,  efpecially  oak,  and  the 
g^reateft  part  of  the  Englilh  navy  is  built  and  repaired  with  the 
timber  o(  this  county. 

Manufa^unsJ]  The  chief  manufa^re  is  kerfeys  and  cloth^ 
in  whicn  a  good  foreign  trade  is  carried  on ;  from  the  many 
ports  and  harbours  with  which  this  country  abounds. 

Among  the  curioftties  of  this  county  may  be  reckoned  the 
city  of  Wincheftcr.  The  date  of  the  firft  building  of  which, 
is  fixed  at  nine  hundred  years  before  our  Saviour  s  nativity* 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  place  much  frequented, 
fome  fay  by  reafon  of  the  looms  which  were  worked  there  on 
the  private  account  of  the  emperors.  The  Weft  Saxon  kings 
fre^uentl/  refidcd  there^  and  afj^r  the  Norman  conqueft,  we 
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£nd  fevcraj  important  aiFairs  tranfa6led  in  that  city*  King 
Charles  the  Second  was  fo  charmed  with  the  delightful  coun- 
try which  furrounds  it^  that  he  began  a  palaco  on  the  foath 
'iide  of  the  Weft  Gate^  where  the  caftk  flood,  on  an  emi- 
nence commanding  the  town ;  but  that  king's  death,  and  the 
revolution  which  foon  followed,  put  a  ftop  to  this  defign* 
The  cathedral,  a  venerable  fabricic,  wa^  feveral  ages  build- 
ing, and  at  laft  finiihed  by  William  of  Wickham,  whom  we 
iliall  have  occafion  to  mention  hereafter.  The  choir  feats^ 
the  biihop's  throne,  the  font  and  the  altar,  are  all  curious  in 
their  kind.  The  many  antient  monuments  here,  (hew  how 
much  this  place  has  been  regarded  in  former  ages.— -The 
buildings  in  the  town,  like  the  cathedral,  though  not  very 
magnificent,  yet  from  their  air  of  antiquity  have  a  venerable 
appearance ;  the  ftreets  are  fpacious  and  neat,  and  the  fub- 
urbs  without  the  walls  large,  fo  that  it  meafures  from  eaft  to 
weft  a  mile.  In  the  fouth  fuburbs  ftands  the  college  which 
the  great  William  of  Wickbam,  biihop  of  this  fee  in  king 
Edward  theThird^s  time,  built  to  promote  learning,  knowing 
by  experience  how  much  the  want  of  it  is  prejudicial  to  the 
greateft  natural  genius.  Not  far  from  hence  is  St.  Crofs's,  an 
Jxpfpital  for  thirteen  brothers,  with  a  daily  allowance  of  bread 
and  beer  for  poor  travellers. 

The  chief  manufa£lure  is  kerfeys  and  cloth,  in  which  a 
good  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  from  the  many  ports  and 
harbours  with  which  this  country  abounds. 

Portfmouth,  which  may  be  called  the  key  of  England, 
and  is  the  only  regular  fortification  in  the  kingdom,  was  be- 
gun by  king  Kdward  the  Fourth,  and  augmented  by  Henry  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth ;  queen  Elizabeth  alfo,  was  at  fo  great 
an  expence  in  improving  the  works  here,  that  nothing  was 
thought  wanting  to  compleat  them  :  but  king  Charles  the 
Second  added  very  much  to  their  ftrength,  extent,  and  mag- 
nificence, and  made  this  one  of  the  principal  harbours  in  the 
kingdom,  for  laying  up  the  royal  navy ;  he  furnifhed  it  with 
wet  and  dry  docks,  ftore-houfes,  rope-yards,  and  all  mate- 
rials for  building,   repairing,    rigging,  arming,  viftuallipg, 
and  compleatly  fitting  to  fea,  fliips  of  war  of  all  rates.     At 
this  place  all  our  fleets  of  force,  and  all  fquadrons  appointed 
as  convoys  to  our  trade,  homeward  or  outward  bound,  con- 
ftantly  rendezvous,  ahd  a  thoufand  fail  may  ride  here  in  per- 
fcd  fecurity. 

The  mouth  of  the  }iarbour,  which  is  fcarce  fo  broad  as  the 
rtvcr  Thames  is  at  Weftminftcr,  i>^,  upon   the  Portfmouth 
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fide,  defended  by  a  caftle  called  South  Sea  Caftle,  buift  B^ 
king  Heniy  the  Eighth,  and  iituated  about  a  mile  and  an  haliF 
fouth  of  the  town. 

The  town  of  Portfmouth  is  fortified,  on  the  land  fide,  by' 
works  raifed  of  late  years,  about  the  docks  and  yards;  anoy- 
within  thefc  few  years,  the  government  has  bought  merer 
ground  for  additional  works ;  and  no  doubt  this  town  may  be 
made  impregnable,  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea,  fmce  a  fliallo'vr 
water  may  be  brought  quite  round  it. 

Here  are  dwelling  houfes,  with  ample  accommodations  for 
21  commiiSoi^er  of  the  navy,  and  all  the  fubordinate  officers 
and  mafter  workmen,  necefTary  for  the  conftant  fervice  of  the 
navy  in  this  port  day  and  night'j  and  the  contents  of  the 
yards  and  ftore-houfes  are  laid  up  in  fuch  order,  that  the 
workmen  can  readily  find  any  implement  even  in  the  dark*. 
The  quantities  <^  military  and  naval  ftores  of  all  kinds,  that 
are  laid  up  here,  are  immenfe..  The  rope-houfe  is  near  a 
qu&rter  of  a  mile  long,  and  fome  of  the  cables  fo  large,  thzz 
ene  hundred  men  are  required  to  work  upon  them  at  a  time  > 
and  this  labour,  though  divided  among  fo  many,  is  notwith- 
fianding  fo  violent,  that  the  men  can  work  at  it  only  fous 
hours  in  a  day.  The  number  of  men  continually  employed  m 
the  yard  is  never  lefs  than  a  thoufand.  The  docks  and  yanls  re* 
femble  a  diftin£l  town,  and  are  a  kind  of  marine  corporatioip 
tvithin  themfelves. 

The  IJle  of  flight,]  The  prefent  name  of  this  ifland  ap-- 
pears  to  have  been  immediately  derived  from  the  RcMnaJt* 
names  Vefta,  Ve<5tis,  and  Vi6lcfis ;  the  origin  of  which^ 
names  doth  not  with  any  certainty  appear. 

jfiry  fofly  and  natural produ^i tons.']  The  air  of  this  ifland  is 
pleafant  and  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  flout 
and  vigorous,  and  live  to  a  great  age. 

The  foil  is  very  fruitful,  the  north  part  of  the  ifland  being. 
excellent  pafturage  and  meadow  ground,  and  the  fouth  part  ^ 
a  fine  corn  country.  Through  the  middle  of  the  ifland, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  there  runs  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which- 
yield  plenty  of  pafture  for  iheep  ;  and  the  wool  of  the  fheep* 
led  in'thefe  mountains,  being  reckoned  as  good  as  any  ia 
England,  turns  out  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants. 
Here  is  found  the  milk-white  tobacco-pipe  clay,  called  Creta^ 
by  writers  of  natural  hiftory,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
exported  from  hence,  togetner  with  very  fine  fand,  of  whick 
drinking-glaiTes  are  made.  Here  is  abundance  of  fea^filh  of  alt 
kinds,  great  plenty  of  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  pheafants^ 
}ap)eingS).  and  other  wild  ioyfU    In  this  iRmA  are  two  parks* 
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Wn  ftockcd  with  deer ;  bat  there  being  only  one  foreft,  wood- 
is  To  fcarce,  that  it  is  imported  hither  in  great  quantities  from 
ihe  continent.  It  has  been  obfervcd  of  this  ii{and^  that  it 
yields  more  com  in  one  year^  than  the  inhabitants  confume  iti 
Wen  ^  and  thel  efpre  great  quantities  of  corh  are  annually  ex- 
ported from  this  place.  '  ' 

Nature  has  fortified  this  ifland  alinoft  all  round  i^ith  rocks  I 
and  where  thefe  are  wantiilgi  art  has  ftipplied  the  deficiency 
with  caftles,  forts,"  and  block-houfes,  to  defend  it  againft  any 
hoftile  invaiion.  The  moft  dangerous  of  thefe  rocks  are  the 
Shingles  and  the  Needles  upon  the  weft  fide  of  it ;  the  Bram- 
ble and  theMfddle  on  the  north,  and  the  Mixon  oft  the  eaft. 

Fan  Otis  particulars.']  Hampfliire  fends  twenty  members  to 
parliament ;  two  knights  for  the  (hire^  and  two  burgefles  for 
each  of  the  following  towns :  Southampton,  Winchefter^' 
Portfmouth,  Petersfield,  Stockbridge,  Chrift-church,  Lyming- 
ton,  Whit-church,  and  Andover.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of 
Wincheftcr,  and  in  the  weftern  circuit*  It  numbers  77  vicar-* 
sges,  253  pwfhes,  and  1062  villages.  Its  diviilon  is  intq 
33  hundreds,  containing  about  26^850  houfes,  and  i3i(,2Cb 
Inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at  1 9  3 1 2^500 
acres. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 
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Nofne.]  'Tp  HIS  cotmty  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of 
town. 


Hereford,    a  biftiop's   fee,   and  the  county- 


Air^/oUy  andnafuralfroduifions.']  The  air  of  this  county  i J 
|mrc,  and  confequently  healthy,  particularly  between  the  ri- 
vers Wye  and  Severn,  which  hasf  given  occafion  to  a  proverR 
very  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  county :  '*  Bleflea 
is  the  eye  between  Severn  and  Wye."  The  foil  of  Hereford- 
fliire  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  fine  pafture  and  great  quan- 
tities of  corn ;  it  is  alfo  well  ftocked  with  wood,  and  there 
are  fome  apple-trees,  particularly  the  red-^ftreaks,  which 
thrive  here  bet;^  than  in  ^y  other  county  ;  the  hedges  on 
the  high-ways  are  full  of  them,  and  the  hogs  grow  fat  by 
feeding  oo.  the  whidfalJs,  which  give  a  reddifh  colour  and  fweet 
tafte  to  their  flefh :  but  from  thefe  apples  a  much  greater  ad-f 
vantage  arifes  to  the  inhabitants,  for  they  afford  fuch  quantjr*^ 
ties  of  cyder,  that  it  is  the  common  drink  all  over  the  county  i 
and  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  fmooth  cyder  was  preferred  to 
^  rough)  it  W8t£  eftcemed  the  beft  in  England  ^  and  a  great 
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quantity  of  rough  cyder  has  been  made  Jiere  fince  the  rough 
was  preferred  to  the  fmooth.  The  county  abounds  with 
fprings  of  fine  water,  and  the  rivers  afford  abundance  of 
Afh. 

Curiojkm.l  As  an  extraordinary  inflance  of  the  longevity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  Mr.  Serjeant  Hofkins,  a  gen* 
tleman  of  confiderable  effaite  in  thefe  parts,  invited  king  James 
the  Firil,  while  he  was  on  a  progrefs  this  way,  to  his  houfe  ; 
where,  having  elegantly  entertained  him,  heprocured  ten  old 
men  and  women,  whofe  ages  put  together  amounted  to  more 
than  1000  years,  to  dance  the  morrice  before  him. 

Below  a  hill  on  which  flands  Richard's  Caille,  about  five 
miles  north  of  Leominfter,  is  a  well,  called  Bone  Well,  in 
which  a  great  quantity  of  fmall  bones  is  always  found,  and 
of  which  there  is  conflantly  a  frefh  fupply^  in  a  very  fhort  time 
after  it  is  cleared  of  them.  Some  imagine  thefe  to  be  the  bones 
of  fome  imall  fifb,  and  others  the  bones  of  frogs  $  but  whence 
or  how  they  came  to  be  colle<5led  here,  it  is  not  ea(y  to  con- 
jecture. 

Various  particulars.^  This  county  fends  eight  members  to 
parliament  \  two  knights  for  the  fnire,  and  two  for  each  of 
the  following  boroughs  :  Hereford,  Lempfter  (alias  Leomin- 
fter) and  Weobly.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Hereford  and  the 
Oxford  circuit.  It  reckons  87  vicarages,  176  parifhes,  and 
391  villages.  It  is  divided  in(;o  12  hundreds,  containing 
about  15,000  houfes,  and  75,000  inhabitants.  The  area  con- 
tains near  660,000  acres. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Name.l  ^TT^HIS  county  takes  its  name  from  Hertford,  or 
X     Hahford,  the  county  town. 

Air  and  foil  ]  The  air  of  this  county  is  very  pure,  and  confe- 
quently  healthy ;  and  is  often  recommended  by  phyftcians  to 
valetudinarians,  for  the  prefervation  or  recovery  of  healths 
The  foil  is,  for  the  mofl  part,  rich,  and  in  feveral  places 
mixed  with  a  marie,  which  produces  excellent  wheat  and  bar- 
ley. The  paflures,  however,  are  but  indifferent*;  fuch  as  are 
dry  generally  producing  fern  and  broom  $  and  thofe  that  are 
wet,  rufbes  and  mofs  :  but,  by  an  invention  not  many  years 
praftifed,  called  bufh-draining,  the  wet  lands  are  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Natural  produSiions,^  The  chief  produce  of  this  county  is 
wood^  wheat,  barley,  and  all  other  forts  of  grain  >  but  the 
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wheat  and  barley  of  Hertfordfhire  are  fo  much  prized  in  Lon- 
don, that  many  thoufand  quarters,  both  of  bariey  and  wheats 
sure  fold  every  year,  as  the  produce  of  this  county,  of  which . 
not  a  grain  ever  grew  iii  it. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  malfters,  millers,  and  dealers  in 
corn ;  no  manufadlures  worth  notice  being  eftabliihed  in  any 
part  of  the  county. 

Curiofities.']  In  the  church  of  St.  Albans,  in  a  town  of  that 
name,  not  many  years  ago  was  difcovered  the  tomb  of  Hum-> 
phrey  duke  of  Giocefter,  brothicr  to  king  ttenry  th^  Fifths 
containing  a  leaden  cofiinj  in  which  was  the  duke's  corpfe 
preferved,  almoft  entire,  by  a  fort  of  pickle,  in  which  it  lay. 
On  the  wall,  at  the  eaftena  of  the  vault,  is  a  crucifix  painted, 
with  a  cup  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  another  about  the  middle^ 
And  a  fourth  at  the  feet.  In  this  church  are  alfo  feveral  other 
funeral  monuments  and  remarkable infcriptions  :  amongtbereft 
are  the  effigies  of  king  Ofia,  the  founder  of  the  church,  on  his 
throne  ;  one  of  St.  Alban  the  Martyr,  and  another  of  Hum«» 
phrey  duke  of  Giocefter,  already  mentioned,  with  a  ducal  co- 
ronet, and  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quartered ;  and  \n 
niches*on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church  are  the  effigies  of  feven- 
teen  kings  of  England. 

Antient  cuJlomS\  The  manor  of  Wimley,  or  Wimondley 
Magna,  near  Hitchin^  is  held  by  the  lord,  upon  condition 
that,  on  the  coronation-day,  he  performs  the  office  of  cup 
bearer  to  his  fovereign :  the  cup  is  to  coniift  of  filver  gilt,  and 
is  returned  to  the  cup-bearer,  as  the  fee  of  his  office,  which 
has  been  appendant  to  this  manor  ever  fince  the  Conqueft. 

Various  parttculars.'\  This  county  fends  fix  members  to  par- 
liament }  two  knights  for  the  ihire,  and  two  burgefles  for  Sjt. 
Albans,  and  as  many  for  Hertford.  It  lies  partly  in  the  diocefe 
of  London,  and  partly  in  that  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  home 
circuit.  It  reckons  54  vicarages,  120  parifhes,  and  near  950 
villages.  Its  divifion  is  into  eight  hundreds,  containing  about 
16,500  houfes,  and  82,800  mhabitants.  The  area  of  thcj 
county  is  computed  at  4j;  1,000  acres.. 
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HUNTINGtONSHIRE. 

Name.]  TTuntingtonshire  takes  its  name  from  Hua- 
I  JL  tington,  or  Huntingdon,  the  county-  town. 

Air^  foil,  and  natural  produ£iioi7s7\  The  air  of  this  countjr 
is  rendered  lefs  wholcfome  than  that  of  fome  other  countie^^ 
by  the  great  number  of  fens,  meers,  and  other  (landing  waters 
with  which  it  abounds,  efpecially  in  the  north  part. 

The  foil  is,  in  general,  very  fruitful.  In  the  billy  parts,  or 
dry  lands,  it  yields  great  crops  of  corn,  and  affords  excellent 
pafture  for  iheep ;  and,  in  the  lower  lands,  the  meadows  are 
exceeding  rich,  and  feed  abundance  of  fine  cattle,  not  only  for 
{laughter,  but  for  the, dairy  \  and  the  cheefe  made  at  a  village 
called  Stilton,  near  Yaxley,  a  market-town,  known  by  the; 
name  of  Stilton  cheefe,  is  ufually  called  the  Parmpfan  of  Eng- 
land. The  inhabitants  of  Huntingtonfhire  are  well  fupplied 
with  fifii  and  water  fowl  by  the  rivers  and  meers,  but  they  havq 
jfcarce  any  firing  befidea  turf. 

This  county  is  not  remarkable  for  any  manufadure,  (b  that 
its  trade  muft  chiefly  coniift  in  fuch  commodities  as  are  its  na-* 
tural  prod  unions. 

Curiofitiis.']  Oppoltte  to  Huntington,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Ouie,  is  Godmanchefter,  thought  to  be  the  largeft  village 
iri  England^  and  fo  remarkable  for  hufbandry,  that  no  towa 
employs  fo  many  ploughs.  Near  this  place,  in  the  roadfronoi 
LfOndon  to  Huntington,  is  a  tree,  well  known  to  travellers  by 
the  name  of  Beggar's  Bufh^  How  it  came  by  this  name  is  un*- 
certain  ;  but  we  ar^  told  that  king  James  the  Firft,  being  on 
a  progrefs  this  way  with  his  chancellor,  lord  Bacon,  and  hear- 
ing that  Bacon  had  lavifhly  rewarded  a  man  for  fome  mean 
pVefent,  told  him.  He  would  foon  come  to  Beggar's  Buih,  as 
he  fliould  himfelf  too,  if  they  continued  both  fo  very  bounti-» 
ful.  It  is  now  a  proverb  common  in  the  county,  that,  when 
a  man  is  obferyed  to  fquander  his  fortune,  He  is  in  the  vray  to 
Beggar's  Bufh. 

yarious  particulars,']  This  county /ends  four  members  toj 
parliament:  viz.  two  knights  for  the  (hire,  and  two  burgefleai 
for  Huntington.-  It  lies  in  the'diocefe  of  Lincoln  and  in  the 
JJorfolk  circuit.  It  contains  29  vicarages,  79  parifhes,  and 
229  villages.  It  is  divided  into  three  hundreds,  containing 
pear  8220  houfes,  and  upwaxds  of  41,000  inhabitants.  The 
jdra  ^  compute4  at  240^000  icres, 
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KENT. 

f^ame»']  rTT^IME  has  not  yet  deprived  this  country  of  its 
jL     antient  name,  the  people  haying  teen  called 
Cantii  by  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

Jir  andfaiL'l  As  great  part  ot  this  county  lies  upon  the  fej^ 
the  air  is  thick,  foggy,  and  warm,  thouga  often  purified  by 
ibuth  and  fouth-weft  winds ;  and  the  fbore  being  generally 
cleaner  than,  that  of  EiTex,  the  marihy  parts  of  Kent  do  not 
produce  agues  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  Hundreds  of  EiTex  j 
and  the  air  in  the  higher  parts  of  Kent  is  reckoned  very  healthy. 
The  foil  is  generally  rich,  and  fit  for  plough,  paflure,  or 
meadow ;  and  that  part  of  the  county  which  borders  upon  the 
river  Thames  abounds  with  chalk-hiUs,  from  whence  not  only  ^ 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  but  even  Holland 
and  Flanders,  are  fupplicd  with  lime  or  chalk ;  and  from  thefe 
hills  the  rubbifh  of  the  chalk  is  carried  in  lighters  to  the  coaft$ 
of  Eflex,  Suffolk  arid  Norfolk^  where  it  is  fold  to  the  farmers 
as  roanure  for  their  lands. 

Natural  prGduSfiom.']  The  county  affords  fome  mines  of 
iron,  and  in  general  abounds  with  plantations  of  hops,  field$ 
of  corn,  and  orchards  of  cherries,  apples,  and  other  fruit :  it 
produces  alfo  woad  and  madder  for  dyers ;  and,  on  the  cliiFs 
between  Dover  and  Folkftone,  two  confiderable  market-town^ 
of  this  county,  there  is  found  plenty  of  famphire :  hemp  and 
fainfoin  grow  here  in  great  abundance ;  and  the  fouthand  wefl 
parts  of  Kent,  efpecially  that  called  the  Weald,  are  covered 
with  woods  of  oak,  beech  and  chefnut  trees,  which  afford 
great  timber  for  fhipping  and  other  ufes ;  here  are  alfo  many 
woods  of  birch,  from  whence  the  broom-makers  in  and  abou( 
London  are  abundantly  fupplied.  The  cattle  here  of  all  forts 
are  reckoned  larger  than  they  are  in  the  neighbouring  counties. 
Here  are  f  everal  parks  of  fallow  deer,  and  warrens  of  grey  rab- 
bits ;  and  this  county  abounding  in  rivers,  and  being  almoft 
furrounded  by  the  fea,  is  well  fupplied  with  all  manner  of  fifh  ; 
and,  in  particular,  is  famous  for  large  oyflers. 

|t  is  not,  however,  remarkable  for  any  fort  of  manufacture; 
and  its  trade  chiefly  confifls  in  fuch  commodities  as  are  thp 
natural  produce  of  the  county. 

Curiojities.']  Of  the  artificial  curiofities  of  this  county,  we 
may  reckon  the  hofpital  of  Greenwich,  the  left  wing  of  which 
was  formerly  a  royal  palace,  but,  in  the  year  1694,  was  ap- 
propriated, oy  king  William  the  Third,  for  a  royaJ  hofpital 
VOT  aged  and  diiabled  feam^ii?  the  widows  and  chilaren  of  luch 
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as  loft  their  lives  in  the  fervice  of  ^e  crown^  and  for  tlie  en* 
couraeement  of  navigation.  The  other  wing  was  begun  itt 
the  reign  of  kinz  William,  carried  on  in  the  reigns  of  queen 
Anne  and  king  George  the  Firft  ;  and  that,  together  with  the 
reft  of  the  building,  was  finifiied  in  the  reign  of  king  George 
the  Second.  Such  is  the  noble  fymmetry,  architefture,  and 
decorations,  and  fuch  the  charming  fituation, '  and  ample  en« 
dowment  of  this  fpacious  and  fumptuous  edifice,  that  there  is 
fcarce  fuch  a  foundation  and  fabric  in  the  world.  Its  hall,, 
which  is  very  fuperb,"  was  finely  painted  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Thornhill. 

In  the  year  1705,  was  the  firft  admiilion  of  one  hundred 
difabled  feamen  into  this  hofpital ;  but  the  number  now  is  near 
two  thoufand  men  and  one  hundred  boys.  To  every  hundred 
penfioners  are  allowed  five  nurfes,  being  the  widows  of  fea- 
men, at  ten  pounds  a-year,  and  two  ihillines  a-week  more  to 
thofe  who  attend  in  the  infirmary.  The  penhdners  zxf,  cioathed 
in  blue,  with  brafs  buttons ;  arc  allowed  ftockings,  (hoes,  and 
linen  \  and,  befides  their  commons,  have  one  {billing  a-Vireelc 
to  fpcnd,  and  the  common  warrant-officers  one  fhillin^  and 
fixpencc.  The  hofpital  is  governed  by  a  governor,  a  lieute- 
nant-governor, and  other  officers. 

Here  is  a  noble  and  moft  delightful  park,  inlarged,  planted^ 
and  walled  round  by  king  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  well 
flocked  with  deer,  and  has  a  moft  agreeable  profpcft,  both  of 
the  city  of  London  and  of  the  river  Thames.  On  the  top  of 
a  ftcep  hill,  in  this  park,  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glocefter,  be- 
gan a  tower,  which  was  finilhed  by  king  Henry  the  Seventh, 
but  afterwards  demolifhed,  and  a  royal  obfervatory  ercSed  in 
its  place,  by  king  Charles  the  Second,  furniflied  with  all  forts 
of  mathematical  inftruments  for  aftronomical  obfervations ; 
befides  a  deep  dry  well  for  obferving  the  ftars  in  the  day  time. 
This  place  was  fucceffively  the  refidence  of  thofe  celebrated 
aftronomers,  Mr.  Flamftead  and  Dr.  Halley  :  from  Mr.  Flam- 
flcad  this  obfen^atory  took  the  name  of  Flamftead  Houfe,  by 
which  it  is  now  commonly  known,  and  is  at  prefent  in  pofTel- 
iion  of  Dr.  Bradley,  as  aftronomer  to  his  majefty. 

At  Chatham,  a  village  upon  the  river  Stour,  about  three 
miles  fouth  of  Canterbury,  as  fome  perfons  were  finking  a 
well,  in  the  year  1668,  they  found,  at  the  depth  of  about  fe- 
venteen  feet,  a  parcel  of  petrified  bones,  of  an  uncommon 
fize  and  figure,  among  which  were  four  perfed  teeth,  almoft 
as  large  as  a  man's  hand.  Some  believed  them  to  be  the 
bones  of  a  marine  animal,  which  had  pcrifhed  there,  upon  a 
iuppofition  that  the  long  vale,  of  twenty  miles  or  more> 
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through  which  the  river  Stour  runs,  was  formerly  an  arm  of 
the  fea.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  bones  of  aa 
elephant ;  many  elephants  are  faid  to  have  been  brought  over 
into  Britain  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  landed  near  Sand- 
wich, and  might  probably  come  this  way  in  his  march  to  the 
Thames.  The  fliape  and  fize  of  thefe  teeth  are  thought 
to  ag;ree  with  thofe  of  an  elephant,  and  the'depth  at  which 
they  were  found,  is  accounted  for  by  the  continual  wafhing 
down  of  the  earth  from  the  hills. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  county  are  faid  to  have  been  tbe 
firft  in  England  that  were  converts  to  Chriftianity,  and  by 
their  courage  and  refolution,  they  retained  fome  privileges^ 
which  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  county  loft,   by  a  capitu- 
lation with  William  the  Conqueror ;  particularly   a  tenure 
called  Gavelkind,    by  virtue   of  which,    firft.    Every  man 
pofTeiled  of  lands  in  this  county  is  in  a  manner  a  freeholder, 
not  being  bound  by  copyhold,  cuftomary  tenure,  or  tenant 
right,  *as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  England.    Secondly,  The 
male  heirs,  and,  in  default  of  fuch,  the  female,  ihare  all  the 
lands  alike.     Thirdly,  The  lands  of  a  brother,  if  he  have  no 
kgal  ilTue,  are  fltared  by  all  the  furvlving  brethren.     Fourthly, 
An  heir,  when  fifteen  years  old,  is  of  age  to  fell  or  aleniate. 
Fifthly,    Though  the  anceftor  be  convicted  of   felony  or 
murder,  the  heirs  ihall  enjoy  his  inheritance;  and  this  is 
alluded  to  by  the  Kentifti  proverb ;  *  The  father  to  the  bough, 
^  and  the  fon  to  the  plough ;'  but  this  privilege  extends  not 
to  treafon,  piracy,  outlawry,  or  abjuring  the  realm. 

Curiefiiies.']  There  is  a  ridge  of  chalky  hills,  reaching 
all  the  way  from  Folkftone  to  Dover ;  fome  of  which,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Folkftone,  we  are  told,  in  No.  340  of 
The  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  had  been  obfer\'ed  to  imk 
confiderably  in  the  laft  century. 

Various  partuuUirs.']  Kent  fends  fixteen  members  to  parlia- 
ment, two  knights  for  the  fliire,  and  two  for  each  of  the 
following  boroughs  ;  Canterbury,  Rochcfter,  Maidftone, 
Qiieenborough,  Dover,  Romney,  and  Sandwich«r-*It  lies  in 
the  diocefe  of  Canterbury,  and  partly  in  that  of  Rochefter, 
and  in  the  home  circuit.  It  reckons  163  vicarages,  40S 
parifhes,  and  above  1 170  villages.  Its  divifion  is  Into  five 
lathes,  under  each  of  which  are  feveral  hundreds,  containing 
near  39,240  houfcs,  and  196,200  inhabitants.  The  area  of 
this  county  is  computed  at  1,248,000  acres. 
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LANCASHIRE. 

Name*  ]  T    A  N  C  A  S  H I R  E,  the  name  of  this  county,  wai# 
I  J  immediately  derived   from  Lancailer,   that   of 
Cbe  county  town. 

Air.']  The  flir  of  this  county  in  general  is  more  ferene 
than  that  of  any  other  maritime  county  in  Engbmd  ;  fo  that 
the  inhabitants  are  flrong  and  healthy,  esccefyt  near  the  fens 
and  fea  fhore,  where  fulphureous  and  faline  effluvia,  which 
<m  the  approach  of  ftorms  are  extreamly  fetid,  produce  fevers, 
icurvies,  confumptions,  rheumatifms,  and  dropfies.  There 
are  sdfo  certain  trads  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the 
county,  which  the  inhabitants  call  moiTes,  that  are'moift 
and  unwbolefome. 

Soil  and  Natural  ProduSiions.]    The  foil  of  this   cOuntjr 
en  the  weft  fide  generally  yields  great  plenty  of  wh%it  and 
barley^  and  though  the  hilly  trads  on  the  eaft  fide  are  for  the 
moft  part  ftoney  and  barren,  yet  the  bottoms  of  thofe  hills 
produce  excellent  oats.     In  fome  places  the  land  bears  very 
good  hemp ;  and  the  pafture  is  fo  rich,  that  both  oxen  and 
cows  are  of  a  larger  fize  here  than  in  any  other  county   in 
England;  their  horns  alfo  are  wider  and  bigger.     In  this 
county  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and  of  antimonvi^ 
black  lead  and  lapis  c^aminaris ;  alfo  quarries  of  ftone  for 
building.    Here  is  likewife  great  plenty  of  coal,  and  a  parti- 
cular kind  called  cannel  or  candle  coal,  which  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  manor  of  Haigh,  near  Wigan,  a  large  market 
town  of  this  county.     This  coal  will  not  only  make  a 
much  clearer  f  re  than  pit  coal,  but  will  bear  a  good  poliih, 
and  when  poliihed,  lo«ks  like  black  marble ;  fo  that  candle- 
fiicks,    cups,    ftandiihes,    fnuff-boxes  and  other  toys,    are 
made  of  it.     In  fome  of  the  coal  pits  are  found  alum,  brim- 
fionc,  and  green  vitriol. 

The  moUes  or  morafies  of  this  county  are  generally  di- 
ftinguifhed  into  three  kinds;  the  white,  the  grey,  and  the 
black ;  all  which,  being  drained,  bear  good  corn.  They 
alfo  yield  turf  for  fuel,  and  marie  to  manure  the  ground  ; 
trees  are  foinetimes  found  lying  buried  in  thefe  mo&s,  and 
the  people  make  ufe  of  poles  and  fpits  to  difcover  where  they 
lie.  Thefe  trees,  when  dug  up,  ferve  alfo  for  firing,  ana 
they  burn  like  a  torch,  which  fome  fuppofe  to  be  owing  to 
the  bituminous  ftratum  in  which  they  lie ;  but  others  to  the 
turpentine  which  they  contain^  being  generally  of  the  fir 
kind. 
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Tliis  county  has  great  plentv  and  varietur  of  fifh :  upon 
thefeacoafls  are  found  codtiih,  flounders,  plaife,  and  turbots-^ 
tbe feadog,  incle  fifh,  and  fheath  fifh,  are  taken  upon  the 
fands  near  Liverpool ;  fturgeon  is  caught  near  Warrington  ; 
and  along  the  whole  coaft  are  found  green^backs,  mallets^ 
fbles,  fand-eels,  oifters,  lobfters,  flirinipS)  prawns,  the  beft 
and  largeft  cockles  in  England,  the  echim,  torculars,  wilks^ 
atnd  perriwinkles,  rabbet^filh,  and  pap-fi(b }  and  fuch  abundance 
of  mufcles,  that  the  hufbandmen  near  the  fca  coafts,  manure 
their  ground  with  them* 

Almoft  all  the  rivers  of  the  county  abound  with  fiih; 
the  Merfee  in  particular  with  fparlings  and  fmelts ;  the  Ribble 
with  flounders  and  plaife ;  the  Lon  with  the  beft  of  falmon ; 
and  the  Wire  is  famous  for  a  large  fort  of  mufcle,  called 
Hambleton  bookings,  becaufe  they  are  dragged  from  their 
beds  with  hooks,  in  which  pearls  of  a  conhderable  fize  are 
very  often  found.  The  Irk,  a  fmall  river  that  falls  into  the 
Merfee,  is  remarkable  for  eels,  fo  fat,  that  few  people  can 
eat  them ;  the  fatnefs  of  thefe  eels  is  imputed  to  their 
feeding  upon  the  greafe  and  oil  which  is  prefled  by  a  number  of 
water  mills  upon  this  ftream,  out  of  the  woolen  cloths  that 
are  milled  in  them. 

There  sure  alfo  feveral  lakes  in  this  county,  which  abound 
with  iifli,  particularly  Kenningfton  Meer,- about  five  miles 
from  Winandai'lvleer,  in  Weinnoreland,  which  has  very  fine 
charrs  and  other  fifh. 

Manufv  *lur€$.\  The  principal  manufactures  of  this  countjf 
are  woollen  doth,  cottons  and  tickens. 

At  AncltfF,  about  two  miles  from  Wigan,  there  is  a 
curious  phaenomenon,  called  the  burning  well,  the  water  of 
which  is  cold,  and  has  no  fmell ;  yet  (o  ftrong  a  vapour  of 
fulphur  ifliies  out  with  it,  that  upon  applying  a  flame  to  it^ 
the  top  of  the  water  is  covered  with  a  flame,  like  that  of 
burning  fpirits,  which  lafts  feveral  hours,  and  emits  fo  fierce 
a  heat,  that  meat  may  be  boiled  over  it :  but  this  water  being 
taken  out  of  the  well,  will  not  emit  vapour  in  a  quantity 
fufficient  to  catch  fire. 

Many  uncommon  birds  have  been  obferved  on  the  coaft^ 
of  this  coanty ;  particularly  the  fea-crow,  diftinguiihed  by 
its  blue  body,  and  its  black  head  and  wings,  and  by  its 
feeding  upon  mufcles ;  the  puffin ;  the  afper,  which  is  a 
fpcciesof  fea  eagle;  the  fparling  fiflier;  the  cormorant ;  the 
curlew-hilp;  the  razor-bill,  a  bird  like  a  water-wagtail, 
found  of  a  red  colour,  and  called  by  Dr.  Leigh,  in  hit 
Natural   Hiftory  of  this  county,    the  copped  wren ;  befides 
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thtky  there  arc  red -flianks,pcrrs,  fwans,  the  tropic-bird,  king^s 
fiiber,  andheykough. 

Various  particulars, '\  Lancafhire  fends  twelve  members  to 
parliament;  two  knights  for  the  (hire,  and  two  burgcfles  for 
each  of  the  following  boroughs,  Lancafter,  Leverpoole, 
Prefton,  Wigan,  Clithero,  and  Newton.  It  lies  in  the 
diocefe  of  Cnefier,  and  in  the  northern  circuit.  It  contains 
twelve  vicarages,  thirty*fix  pariihes,  about  8^4  villages.  The 
divifion  of  it  is  into  nve  hundreds,  containmg  about  40,200 
houfes,  and  201,000  inhabitants*  The  area  of  the  county 
is  computed  at  1,150,000  acres. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Kame.'\  r  m  \HIS  county  was  called  Middlefcx,  from  its 
X  having  been  inhabited  by  the  Middle  Saxons^ 
who  were  thus  diftinguifhed,  in  refpedl  of  their  fituation  in 
the  Middle  between  the  three  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  Eaft, 
Weft,  and  South  Saxons,  by  which  they  were  furrounded. 

Air  and  Soil,']  The  air  of  Middlefex  is  very  pleafant  and 
healthy,  to  which  a  fine  gravelly  foil  contributes  not  a  little. 
The  foil  produces  plenty  of  corn ;  and  the  county  abounds 
with  fine  fertile  meadows  and  gardeners  grounds ;  for  the  art 
of  gardening,  affifted  by  the  rich  compoft  from  London,  is 
brought  to  much  greater  perfedUon'in  this  county  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Britain. 

Natural  Productions  and  Manufa^ures^  Its  natural  pro« 
du£tions  are  cattle,  corn  and  fruit  i  and  its  manufa£lures  are 
too  many  to  be  enumerated, 

Giti(s  and  Market  Toivns^^  The  cities  are  London  and 
Weftminfter ;  and  the  market  towns  are  Brentford,  Edgware^ 
Enfield,  Stanes,  and  Uxbridge. 

London  is  lituatcd  in  fifty- one  degrees  and  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude ;  and  being  the  metropolis  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions, is  the  meridian  from  which  all  Britifh  geographers 
compute  the  nieafures  of  longitude. 

London  is  fuppofed  to  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior^  to  every 
other  city  upon  earth,  for  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  its  in- 
habitants, its  extcnfive  commerce,  its  admirable  policy,  its 
many  eftabli&ments  to  promote  literature,  manufactures  and 
trade,  and  its  numerous  foundations  of  charity  to  fupport  the 
indigent,  and  relieve  every  fpecies  of  diftrefs.  It  was  a 
Roman  city  j  and  very  early  under  the  Romans  was  celebrat- 
ed for  the  imiltitude  of  its  merchants,  and  the  vaft  extent  of 
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its  trade.  During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  it  was  the  metro^ 
polls  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Saxons,  and  was  always 
the  chief  refidence  of  the  kings  of  England.  Its  firft  chartex* 
from  William  the  Conqueror,  dated  in  the  year.iQ67,  is  ftill 
preferved  in  the  city  archieves. 

Londcm  is  fituated  to  great  advantage,  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Thames,  on   a  gentle  rife  from  that  river,   and  on  a 

Sravelly  and  loamy  ioil,  which  conduces  very  much  to  the 
ealth  of  its  inhabitants.  The  country  round  it  confifts  of 
gardeners  grounds,  delightful  plains,  and  beautiful  elevations 
aderned  with  a  great  number  of  magnificent  country  houfes, 
belonging  to  the  citizens. 

For  twenty  miles  round  London,  the  roads  leading  to  it 
are  the  iineit  that  can  be  imagined ;  being  kept  in  conftant 
jcpair  by  a  toll  colIe<3:ed  at  turnpikes  5  and  the  diftances  from 
London  in  all  the  great  roads  to  it  throughout  Britain,  are 
marked  on  ftone  pofts,  called  mile-ftones,  fet  up,  one  at  the 
end  of  every  meafured  mile. 

.  No  city  IS  better  lighted  in  the  night  than  London;  the 
aUowance  for  the  public  lamps  being  more  than  io,oool.  a 
year,  excluiive  of  many  thoufand  lamps  belonging  to  public 
,  houfes  and  others,  which  are  lighted  at  .the  private  expence 
of  particular  citizens. 

The  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter  are  better  fupplied 
with  water  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  world  :  almoft  every 
houfc  is  furniihed  with  pipes,  which  bring  it  in  great  plenty 
from  the  Thames,  the  New  River  Head,  or  from  fome  ponds 
at  Hampftead,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  city  alfo 
abounds  with  fine  fprings,  fome  of  which  are  medicinal. 
.  London  and  Weftminfter  are  reckoned  to  extend  feven 
miles  and  an  half  in  length  ;  from  Blackwall  in  the  eaft,  to 
Tothill-fields,  or  to  the  fields  beyond  Grofvenor  and  Caven- 
difli  fquares,  in  the  weft  ;  and  (ix  .miles  three  quarters  along 
the  Thanics,  from  Poplar  to  Peterborough  houfe,  beyond 
Weftminfter  horfe-ferry:  the  breadth,  from  Newington  Butts^ 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  borough  of  Southwark  in  Surry^ 
to  Jeffrey's  alms-houfes  in  Kingiland  Road  in  Middlefex,  is 
three  miles  thirty-one  poles  ;  though  in  other  places,  as  from 
Peterborough  Houfe  to  the  Britim  Mufaeum,  it  is  but  two 
miles ;  and  in  others,  as  in  Wappin?,  not  half  a  mile :  and 
the  circumference  is  judged  to  be  a|t  Teaft  eighteen  miles. 

The  civil  government  of  the  city  of  London,  as  diftin£t 
from  Weftminfter,  is  vcfted  in  a  mayor,  who  hae  theti,t)e  of 
'  Lord,  twenty-fix  aldermen,  a  recorder,  a  chamberlain,  236 
commPji-couAcil  men,  and  pth^r  ofE(;;;rs, 
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The  lord  mayor   is  eleAed    annoally  at  Guildhalfi   oit 
Michaelmas-day,  when  the  aldermen  below  the  chair,  who 
have  ferved  the  office  of  (heriff,  are  put  in  nomination,  out 
of  whom  the  liverymen,  who  are  chofen  from  among  the 
freemen  of  each  company,  and  are  about  eight  thoufand  in 
numbo',  return  two  to  the  court  of  aldermen,  who  ufually 
cjiufe  the  fenior  alderman  :  upon  the  eighth  of  November  he 
is  fworn  into  his  office  at  Guildhall,  and  the  next  day  he  is 
inaugurated  at  Weftaiafler*    JPor  this  purpofe,  he  is  met  in 
the  morning  by  the  aMenmea  luxA  &erifi;  at  Guildhall,  from 
whence  they  ride  with  great  ftate  in  their  coaches  to  the  fiairs 
on  the  Thames  fide,   called  the  Three  Cranes,  where  they, 
take  water  in  the  lord  maypr's  bstrge,  being  attended  by  die 
barges  of  the  twelve  principal' companies,  and  others,  in  their 
furred  gowns,  with  their  mufic,  colours,  and  ftreahiers ;  and 
£duteil  from  the  Ihore  and  water  by  great  guns.     After  land--^ 
ing  at  Palace-yard,  Weftminfter,  the  companies  march  in 
order  to  Weftminfter-hall,  followed  by  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen :  having  entered  the  hall,  they  walk  round  it  with 
the  city  fword  and  mace  carried  before  them,  to  falute  the 
courts  fitting  there  $  and  then  walk  up  to  the  court  of  Ex- 
chequer, where  the. new  lord   mayor  is  fworn   before  the 
barons.    His  Iprdfhip  then  i^'alks  round  the  hall  again,  and 
invites  the  judges  to  dinner  at  Guildhall ;  after  which  be  re-^ 
turns  with  the  citizens  by  Water  to  Black-friars ;  from  whence 
they  ride  in  their  coaches,  preceded  by  the  artillery  company^ 
being  a  band  of  infantry,  conftituting  part  of  the  city  mi^ 
litia,  in  buff  coats;  attended   by  the  city  companies,  with 
their  flags  and  mufic,  to  Guildhall ;  where  they  generally 
meet  the  lord  chancellor,  the  judges,  feveral  of  the  aobility, 
the  minifteri  of  ilate,  and  foreign  ambafladors,  who  are  in- 
vited to  a  magnificient  entertainment ;  which  is  alfo  fome- 
times  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  the  king,  queen^  and 
princes  of  the  blood. 

The  lord  mayor's  jurifdi&ion  extends,  in  fome  cafes,  a 
great  way  beyond  the  city ;  not  only  over  a  part  of  the^ 
fuburbs,  but  upon  the  river  Thames,  eaft  as  far.  as  its  conflux 
with  the  Medway,  and  weft  to  the  river  Colne :  and  he  keeps 
courts  annually  for  the  confervation  of  the  river  Thames,  in 
the  counties  it  flows  through,  within  the  limits  already 
mentioned*  He  always  appears  abroad  in  a  ftate  coach ;  hie 
is  robed  mth  fcarlet  or  purple,  richly  furred,  with  a  hood  of 
black  velvet,  a  great  gold  chain,  or  collar  of  SS,  and  a  rich 
jewel  hanging  to  it  \  and  hi^  officers  walk  before,  or  on  each 
Me  of  Jus  coach.     He  ufuolly^goea  on  Sunday  morning* 

attended 
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aflefi^  by  fome  of  the  aldermen^  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral^ 
where,  on  the  firft  Sunday  in  term  time^  all  or  moft  of  the 
twclvcjudgcsare  prefcnt,  whom,  after  divine  fervice,  he  in- 
vites to  dinner.  If  a  lord  mayor  eledt  refufes  to  ferve,  he  ia 
liable  to  be  fined. 

The  city  is  divided  into  twcnty-fix  wards ;  over  each  of 
thefe  wards  there  is  an  alderman  5  and  on  the  death  of  any 
of  the  twenty-fix  aldermen,  the  wardmote,  which  is  a  court 
kept  in  every  ward  of  the  city,  upon  a  precept  immediately 
iflued  by  the  lord  mayor,  meet  and  return  the  names  of  two 
fubftantial  citizens  to  his  lordfhip,  and  his  brethren  the  alder-* 
men,  who  chufe  one  of  them  ;  and  he  that  is  chofe  mufl 
ferve,  or  pay  a  fine  of  500 1.  All  the  aldermen  are  juftices 
of  the  peace  in  the  city  by  charter* 

The  two  iheriffs  of  mis  city,  which  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  are 
alio  iheriffs  of  the  county  of  Middlefex,  and  are  chofen  at 
Guildhall  on  Midfummer-day,  by  the  liverymen,  but  not 
fwom  till  Michaejmas-eve,  wnen  uiey  enter  on  their  office  ^ 
and  two  days  after  are  prefented  in  the  Exchequer  court  in 
Weftminftcr-hdl^  to  the  lord  chancellor,  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen.  Each  flierifF  has  an  under-fheriflF,  fix  clerks, 
thirty-fix  ferjeantS)  and  every  ferjeant  a  yeoman,  who  be- 
longs to  either  of  the  prifons,  called  Wooaftreet  compter,  or 
the  Pouhry  compter.  If  the  perfon  c.iofen  fhcrifF  does  not 
chufttofcrve,  he  is  fined  400 1.  to  the  city,  and  I3l.6s8d. 
to  the  minifters  of  the  city  prifons,  unlefs  he  fwears  himfelf 
not  worth  10,000 1.  and  if  he  ierves,  he  is  obliged  to  give 
bond  to  the  corporati(»i'. 

After  the  fherifFs  arc  elefted,  the  livery  chufe  the  cham-' 
berlain  of  the  city,  and  other  officers,  called  the  bridge-' 
tiailers,  auditors  of^  the  city  and  bridge-houfe  accounts,  and 
the  ale-conners.  The  recorder  is  appointed  by  the  lorct 
ftayor  and  court  of  aldermen.     His  place  is  for  life. 

The  common-council,  conflables,  and  other  officers,  are 
chofen  by  the  faoufe-keepers  of  the  ward,  on  St.  Thomases-- 
izjy  at  a  wardmote  then  held  by  the  alderman. 

The  court  of  common-council,  which  is  the  name'  given 
to  the  ailembly  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- 
council  men,  make  bye-laws  for  the  city,  and  upon  occa* 
£on,  grant  freedoms  to  Grangers.  It  is  called  and  adjourned 
by  the  lord  mayor ;  and  out  of  it  are  formed  fevensl  com- 
mittes  for  letting  the  city  lands,  and  other  fervices. 

The  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  are  a  court  of 
record,  in  which  all  leafes  and  inftruments  are  executed  that 
9^  under  the  city  f«aL    They  fix  the  price  of  bre;id,  deter-' 
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tainc  all    differences  relating   to  lights,  water-courfes,  and^ 
party  walls,  fufpend  or  punifh  offending  officers,  and  annually 
eledl  the  rulers  of  the  watermens  company:  they  alfo  appoint 
moft  of  the  city  officers,  as  the  four  comnoon  pleaders,  the 
comptroller   of  the  chamber,   the  two  fecondaries,  Hhe   re- 
membrancer, the  city  folicitor,  the  fword-bearer,  the  com— 
mon  hunt,  the  water  bailiff,  four  attorneys  of  the  lord  mayor'^ 
court,  the  clerk  of  the  chamber,  the  three  feneant  carvers, 
three  ferjeants  of  the  chamber,  the  ferjeants  ot  the  channel ^ 
the  two  marfhals,  the  hall-keeper,  the  yeomen  of  the  chamber, 
ibur  yeomen  of  the  water-fide,  the  yeomen  of  the  channel,  the 
water-bailiff,  twomeal-weighers,  two  fruit  meters,  the  foreign 
taker,  the   clerk  of  the  city  works,  fix   young  men,  tviro 
clerks  of  the   papers,  eight  attorneys  of  the  ffaeriffs  court, 
eight  clerk  fitters,  two  prothonouries,  the  clerk  of  the  bridge- 
houfe,  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  requefts,  the  beadle  of  the 
court   of  requefts,    thirty-fix    ferjeants   at  mace,  thirty-fix 
yeomen,  the  gauger,  the  fealer  and  fearchers  of  leather,  the 
keeper  of  the  Green-yard,  two  keepers  of  the  two  compters,  of 
Newgate  and  of  Ludgate,    the    meafurer,  the  fteward   of 
Southwark,  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred  of  Offulfton,  and  the 
city  artificers :  but  the  rent-gatherer  is  put  in  by  Mr,  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  high  bailiff  of  Southwark  by  the  common- 
counciL 

The  military  government  of  this  city  is  lodged  in  a  lieu- 
tenancy, confifting  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other 
principal  citizens,  who  receive  their  authority  from  the  king 
by  commiflion.  •  Thefe  have  under  their  command,  the  city 
trained  bands,  confifting  of  fix  regiments  of  foot,  diftinguifti- 
cd  by  the  names  of  the.  white,  orange,  yellow,  blue,  green 
and  red ;  each  confifting  of  eight  companies  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  m(ivi  each,  and  the  whole  of  feven  thoufand  two 
hundred  men.  Befides  thefe  fix  regiments,  here  is  a  corps 
called'  the  artillery  company,  from  its  being  taught  the  mili- 
tary excFcife  in  the  Artillery  Ground,  This  company  is  in- 
dependent of  the  reft,  and  confifts  of  feven  or  eight  hundred 
volunteers.  All  thefe,  with  two  regiments  of  foot,  of  eight 
hundred  men  each,  commanded  by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  make  the  whole  militia  of  this  city,  ex- 
clufive  of  Weftminftcr  and  Southwark,  above  ten  thoufand 
men  including  officers  and  drums, 

.  It  would  exceed  the  bounds  Ilniitted  us  in  this  work  to 
particularife  every  remarkable  article  belonging  this  great 
metropolis.  However,  wc  fliall  juft  touch  upon  the  princi- 
pal, an4  refer  the  reader  to  the  icveral  large  volumes  wrote 
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on  this  fQbjc(%,  and  among  others  to  Mn  Maitknd's  Hiftory 
of  London.  The  Tower  affords  feveral  objefts  to  attradl 
attention ;  as  the  Armory,  in  which  are  arms  tor  i  x  0,000  men 
placed  in  a  beautiful  difpofition,  and  kept  in  excellent  order  ; 
the  crown  jewels,  the  records,  mint,  &c.  The  Monument, 
a  ftately  pillar  of  the  Tufcan  order,  two  hundred  and  two 
feet  high,  was  raifed  in  memory  of  the  great  fire  in  1666. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  moft  auguft  pieces 
of  architecture  that  any  modern  age  has  produced,  though 
the  efFed  it  ought  to  have  is  much  leffened  from  the  crowd 
of  buildings  with  which  it  is  too  clofely  furrounded.  Had  the 
builder's,  lirGhriftopher  Wren,  plan  been  followed,  according 
to  which  the  cathedral  was  to  have  had  an  area  fui table  to  its 
bignefs ;  all  the  principal  ftreets  to  be  laid  in  diredl  lines  upon 
rebuilding  the  city  after  the  fire,  the  houfes  built  uniform  and 
placed  on  piazzas  like  Covent-Garden ;  the  parifh-churches 
diipofed  in  proper  points  of  view,  and  a  continual  quay  witH 
fuitable  buildings  ranged  along  the  river-fide  :  had,  I  fay,  this 
plan  been  put  into  execution,  the  fymmetry  arifing  from  fo 
many  beautiful  viflos,  would  perhaps  have  furpafied  all  that 
has  ever  yet  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Ouftom- 
houfe.  Bank,  Grefham-College,  which  contains  a  very  large 
coUeflion  of  the  greateft  rarities  ;  ^the  College  of  Phyficians^ 
a  ftately  edifice  with  a  fine  colleAion  of  books  fuitable  to  the 
profeffion  ;  feveral  of  the  city  halls,  the  feveral  libraries,  Weft* 
minfter-Abby  and  Hall,  many  private  houfes  belonging  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  deferve  particular  notice  of  the  curious, 
ttd  have  afforded  ample  matter  for  feveral  volumes.— The 
number  of  pariih  churches  (many  of  which  are  very  beautiful) 
are  as  follows:  ninety-feven  within  the  walls  of  London, 
feventeen  without  the  walls,  and  eleven  in  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Wcftminfter. 

At  Chelfea  is  a  royal  hofpital  for  fuperannuated  and  dlfabled 
foldiers.  It  contains  near  five  hundred  perfons  (officers,  &c. 
ioduded)  and  is  under  very  good  regulations.  To  defray  thd 
expeaces,  one  day's  pay  is  deduced  from  every  officer  and 
ibldier  yearly,  which,  in  time  of  a  land-war,  has  been  known 
to  amount  to  Upwards  of  thirteen  tho^fand  pounds.— -At  the 
bmt  place^  is  the  Phyfick*garden,  which  affords  much  amufe- 
ment  to  thofe  who  are  curious  in  botany.— Coway-Stakes  (on 
the  river  Thames,  about  four  miles  below  Staines)  is  fo  called 
on  account  of  the  /hikes  fixed  in  the  banks  on  the  north-fide 
hf  the  BritDOS,  to  hinder  Julius  Caefar  from  paffing  the  riveri 
Near. this  place  is  Shepperton,  where*,  in  a  piece  of  ground 


Cjdled,  Wacie-Clofe,  have  been  dug  up  men's  bones^  (words^ 

f  fpurs. 
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fpurs,  &c;  At  Hedgerley,  near  Uxbridge,  are  the  rcndiatnf 
of  a  camp,  which  appears  to  be  Britiib.  btaines,  in  the  fouth^ 
weft  edge  of  MiddlefeXf  16  fo  called  from  a  ftone  formerly 
fixed  here  as  the  boundary  of  the^city  of  London's  jurifdiiStioa 
lip  the  river  Thames.  Hefton,  qoc  far  from  Harrow  on  the 
JElill,  is  famous  for  bearing  fine  wheat,  which  in  former  days 
was  appropriated  to  the  king's  table,  firentford,  appointed 
by  a&  of  parliament  for  election  of  l^nights  of  the  ibire  iot 
jwiddlefex.  •Here  Edmund  Ironfide,  after  he  had  forced  tho 
Dapes  to  raife  the  fiege  of  London,  came  up  with  thofe  inva^ 
ders  of  his  country,  and  defeated  them  with  great  flaughtera 
The  high  crofs  at  Tottenham,  and  St.  Eloy's  well  in  the  fame 
parifh,  which  is  always  full  but  neyer  overflows,  are  both  re- 
markable. In  that  fkirt  of  London  next  Spittal-Fields,  have 
been  found  many  urns,  as  alfo  coins  of  Claudius,  Nero,  Vef-*- 
pafian,  and  A n ton i us  Pius,  from  whofe  lieutenant  Lollius  Ur- 
bicus,  the  antient  name  of  ^his  pUce,  viz.  Lolefworth,  isiup^ 
pofed  to  be  derived. 

Various  particulars.']  This  county  fends  eight  members  to 
parliament:  viz.  two  knights  for  the  ibire,  four  burgefles  for 
London,  and  two  for  Weftminfter,  It  lies  in  the  diocefs  of 
London,  and  the  home  circuit*  Exclufive  of  London  and 
Weftminfter,  it  contains  thirty-one  vicarages,  feventy-three 
pariihes.  It  is  divided  into  five  hundreds^  containing  near  50CO 
boufes  and  25,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  whole  19 
computed  to  be  about  247,000  acrea. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Name.']  1i  ^Onmouthihire  takes  its  name  from  Monmouth^ 
J[yX  the  county  town. 

Air^  Joily  natural  produSHons^  and  manufaSunsJ]  Its  air  is 
temperate  and  healthy,  and  the  foil  frttitft:yi ;  the  eafl(^  parts 
Hre  woody,  and  the  weftern  parts  mountainoua ;  the  chills  feed 
C^attle,  iheep,  and  goats ;  and  the  vallies  ^produce  plenty  of 
bay  and  corn  :  the  rivers  abound  with  falmon,  troutand  cMdiee 
fim:  here  is  great  plenty  of  coals;  and  the  prindpal  i|ianu-« 
fadture  is  flannel. 

Curiofitiis.]  In  1607,  a  fenny  tra£l  of  countrv  called  the 
Moor,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Uflc,  was,  by  a  ipria|^ 
^kle,  overflowed  by  the  Severn,  which  fwept  away  many  htfiuies, 
and  dcftroyed  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  much 
^ftttlc* 

An 
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An  cmineftce  near  the  moiith  of  the  Severn,  and  a  little 
caftward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Uik,  is  remarkable  for  glittering 
ftones,  which,  when  the  fun  (bines,  have  the  appearance  of 
gold,  whence  tNs  place  has  obtained  the  name  of  .Gold  Cliffy 

f^arieus  particulars.']  This  county  fcAds  only  three  members 
to  parliament,  two  knights  fot-  the  ihire,  and  one  burgefs  for 
Monmouth.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  LandafF,  and  in  the  Ox- 
ford circuit.  The  number  of  parifhes  is  127.  Its  divifion  is 
into  fix  hundreds,  containing  near  6,500  houfes,  and  38,900 
inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at  340,006 
acres. 


NORFOLK. 

JNjwf.  T^ORFOLK,    or  Northfolk,  derived  its   tiame 
^^    from  its  northern  fituation  in  refpcft  of  Suffolk  ; 
it  was  intended  to  exprefs  the  northern  people,  or  northern 
branch  of  the  £aft  Angles. 

jtir  and/nl."]  The  air  of  this  county,  near  the  fca-coaft.  Is 
aguiih,  and  otherwifc  unfalutary ;  but  in  the  inland  parts,  it 
is  both  healthy  and  pleafant,  though  frequently  piercing./ 
Tht  foil  is  more  various  than  perhaps  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try, and  comprehends  all  the  forts  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ifland ;  arable,  pafture,  meadovy,  woodlands,  light  fandjr 
ground,  deep  clays,  heaths  and  fens :  the  wo;ft  of  thefe,  how- 
ever, are  far  from  being  unprofitable,  the  fandy  heaths  feed- 
ing fheep  and  breeding  rabbits,  and  even  the  fens  afibrding 
rich  pafture  for  cattle. 

Natural prodttJf ions  and  manufa^ures.']  The  natural  produc- 
tions «f  this  cdunty  arc  corn,  cattle,  Wool,  rabbits,  honey, 
fiiSiron,  herrings,  and  other  fea  fifli,  in  great  abundance ;  and 
in  the  rivef  Yare  is  caught  a  delicious  nfli,  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
taUed  the  RafFe.  Jet  and  ambergreafe  are  fometimes  found 
on  the  coafts  of  this  county  :  and  the  principal  manufadture^ 
are  worfted,  woollens,  and  filks,  in  which  all  the  inland  parts 
are  employed ;  the  Norwich  ftuffs  being  a  very  confiderable 
onide  in  ouf  trade. 

The  principal  town  of  this  county,  Norwich,  ftands  upoft 
the  fide  of  a  bill,  and  is  reckoned  near  VHo  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  one  mile  in  breadth,  and  fix  miles  iti 
^mpafs.  Thdugh  it  is  a  populous  city,  yet  the  houfes  are 
•bot  thinly  fcattered  ;  and  from  the  intermixture  of  gardens 
and  tfee^    it  ha^  been  compared  ,to  a  city  in  an  orchard. 

Fa  The 
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The  town^  upon  the  whole,  is  irregular ;  but  the  hxitlditXgUf 
both  public  and  private,  are  very  neat  and  beautiful. 

The  worfted  manufacture,  for  which  this  city  has  been 
long  famous^  and  in  which  children  earn  their  fubfiftence, 
was  iirft  brought  hither  by  the  Flemings,    in  the  reign  of 
Icing  Edward  fil.  and  afterwards  very  much  improved  by  the 
Dutch, .who  fled   from  the  duke  of  Alva's  perfecution  ;   and 
being  fettled  here  by  queen  Elizabeth,  taught  the  inhabitants 
to  make  great  variety  of  worfted  ffufFs,  as  fays,  baize,  (ergea 
and  fhaloons,  in  which  thia  town  carries  on  a  vaft  trade,  as 
well  foreign  as  domeftic.     Camblets,  clruggets,  and  crapes  are 
woven  here  in  great  perfefiion,  befides  other  ourious   ftuffs, 
4^f  which  it  is  faid  this  city  vends  to  the  value  of  200,000  K  a 
year.     Four  wardens  of  the  worfted  weavers  are  chofen  yearly 
out  of  the  city,  and  four  out  of  the  neighbourhood,   who  are 
fworn  to  take  care  that  there  be  no  frauds  committed  in  the 
manufacture. 

Lynn  alfo  is  a  rich  large  town,  well  built,  and  well  inha- 
bited I  and,  from  the  ruins  of  the  works  demoliihed  in  the 
late  civil  wars,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  ftrong  place.  It  has 
a  fpacious  market-place,  in  the  quadrangle  of  which  is  a  fta- 
tue  of  king  William  III.  and  a  fine  cro?s,  with  a  dome  and 
gallery  round  it,  fupported  by  fixteen  pillars.  The  market- 
houfe  is  afree-ftone  building,  after  the  modern  tafte,  feventy 
feet  high,  and  adorned  with  ftatucs,  and  other  embellifli-^ 
ments. 

'  The  town  of  Yarmouth  is  diftant  from  London  122  miles, 
and  was  anciently  one  of  the  cinque  ports.  It  makes  a  very 
good  appearance  from  the  fea,  is  the  neateft,  the  moft  com- 
pa(S(,  and  the  moft  regularly  t)uilt  of  any  town  in  England  ; 
theftreets  being  ftraight,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  there 
is  a  view  crofs  all  the  ftreets,  from  the  key  to  the  fea,  the 
town  ftanding  in  a  peninfula,  between  the  fea  and  the  har- 
bour. Yarmouth  is  walled,  but  the  chief  ftrength  by  land  is 
the  haven,  or  river,  which  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  with  a 
drawbridge  over  it ;  the  port  or  entrance  fecures  the  fouth,  and 
the  fea  the  eaft  ;  but  the  north,  which  joins  it  to  the  mainr 
land,  is  open,  and  only  covered  with  a  lingle  wall,  ^nd  fome 
old  demollftied  works.  Here  is  a  market-place,  the  fineft  and 
I)eft  furniflied  of  any  in  England,  for  its  extent ;  and  the  key 
is  the  handfomeft  and  largeft  of  any  perhaps  in  Europe,  that 
of  Seville  in  Spaip  only  excepted :  it  is  fo  commodious,  that 
people  may  ftep  direSly  from  the  fliore  into  any  of  the  £btps% 
and  walk  from  pne  to  another,  as  over  a  briage,  fometimci 
for  a  quarter  ef  a  mile  together  ^  and  it  is  at  the  fame  time  (9 
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(pacious,  that  in  fome  places  it  is  near  a  hundred  jrards  from 
the  houfes  to  the  wharf.  On  the  wharf  is  a  cuftom-houfe  and 
town^hall,  with  fe^reral  merchants  houfes  that  loolc  lilce  pa* 
laces. 

Though  Yarmouth  is  not  fo  large  a  town  as  Norwich^  it 
is  genersJly  fuperior  in  traffic  and  wealth  -,  and  upwards  of 
half  a  century  ago,  above  i  loo  vefiels  belonged  to  this  port, 
bcfides  the  fhips  which  its  merchants  were  owners  of,  or  con* 
cerned  in,  at  other  ports.  Except  Hull  in  Yorkfliire,  Yar- 
mouth has  more  trade  than  any  other  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
England. 

Cterio/bifs.]  The  Greater  Oufe  in  this  county,  is  remark- 
able for  its  fudden  and  impetuous  inundations,  particularly 
at  the  full  moon,  in  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes,  when 
a  vaft  body  of  water  from  the  fea  runs  up  asainft  the  ftream, 
through  the  channel  of  this  river,  with  prodigious  violence, 
overflowing  the  banks,  and  fweeping  off  every  thing  in  its 
way. 

P^ari^us particulars.'}  This  county  fends  twelve  members  to 
parliament,  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhtre,*  and  two  burgefles 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs :  Norwich,  Lynn-Regis^ 
Yarmouth,  Thetford,  and  CaiUcrifing.  Norfolk  is  in  the 
diocefe  of  Norwich,  and  the  Norfolk  circuit.  It  contains 
164  vicarages,  660  pariflies,  and  near  1500  villages.  It  is 
divided  into  31  hundreds,  containing  upwards  of  47,000 
houfes,  and  near  236,000  inhabitants*  The  area  of  this 
county  is  computed  at  1,148,000  acres. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Name.]  fHTMllS  county  takes  its  name  from  Northampton^ 
Jl  the  county  town. 
Jir,]  Its  air  is  fo  pure  and  healthy,  that  the  nobility  and 
gentry  have  more  feats  here,  than  in  any  other  county  of  the 
fame  extent  in  England  ;  and  it  is  fo  crowded  with  towns  and 
villages,  that  in  fome  places  thirty  fteeples  may  be  feen  at  one 
view.  There  is  however  a  fmall  traft  of  country  called  Fen- 
land,  about  Peterborough,  bordering  on  Lancafhire  and  Cam-* 
bridgefliire,  which  is  often  overflowed  by  great  falls  of  water 
from  the  uplands,  in  rainy  feafons ;  but  the  inhabitants  dq 
not  fuffer  the  water  to  ftay  fo  long  upqn  the  ground,  even  in 
winter,  as  to  aflFeft  the  air,  of  which  the  hcalthfulncfs  of  th^ 
inhabitants  is  an  undeniable  proof, 
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Soil  and  funikr^i  prcdf^^ifi^f.]  Thjc  foil  of  this  countrjr  i> 
fruitful  both  in  corn  and  gjrafc,  bn;U  produces  very  little  wood  j 
stud  a$  it  is  $m  ifiland  cpuery^  mi  few  of  its  rivers  are  na* 
vigable,  the  inhabitants  find  it  very  difficult  to  fupply  them-r 
fclycs  with  fu^K  The  rivjsrs  tiotwever  yiield  great  plenty  of 
fifh,  ftnd  the  CQuntv  i^U)unds  with  cairle  a^  flieep :  it  pro-r 
duces  alfo  ifi^ch  f^ltpfstre,  ^i4  m>ny  pigeons.  The  face  of 
the  coyqty  is  icv^,  and  Uk  of  it  lies  w^  ihaa  of  any  other 
in  England- 

Mm^f^.^¥W,}  Its  njafiuf^ia^riT^Are  ferge^*.  lAwmies,  ikal-*^ 

loons,  boots  and  (hoes. 

Northji|npton  is  th^  chief  town,  as  neat  ^  plaice  as  any  in 
England  i  it  wa?  formerly  waU«d»  and  wirhin  th«  walls,  which 
V^r^  two  9a;Ue$  in  qocnp^fs^  th^re  were  feveji  cburches,  and 
^WQ  without :  of  thefe  ch^r^hes  f^qr  only  remain  3  the  largefi: 
pf  which,  cidled  Allhallpw^y  Aiiilds  i n. the  center  of  the  town » 
fO;  th^  meeting  pf  fopr  fpacioHS  .f^r^ela  >  it  ha^  a  ftately  portico^ 
fupported  by  eighty  lofty  Ionic  columns,  with  a  ftatueof  king 
Ipharles  \h  on  the  b^luArade,  Here, is  a  feilions  and  affiz^e 
))Qufe,  whi(:h  is  a  bes^utiful  biiiilding,  in  the  Corinthian  ftiie  ; 
^nd  ^^n^i^et-pl^ce.,  fp  rogMlar  and  fpacieus,  gs  tp  be  ^Kcount- 
sdpn<^  Qf  the  fincit  in  £\irope.    On  the  weft  fide  of  the  town 

a.FC  ftill  tp  be  feen  the  remain^  pf  an  old  caftie.  Here  is  a 
fpoiinty  gap),  a^  three  hpfpitajf,  and  an  inn,  called  the 
GwF^^-Jnn,  ih«  building  of  which  coft  ^000  !•  It  was  how-» 
f  V^  gU'?J9  hy  Jpfen  Dryden,  efq?  towards  the  endowment  of  a 
charity  fchool,  \for  thirty  hpys  and  tti^  girl^« 

Curiofities,']  One  of  the  principal  curiofities  in  this  county 
is  a  welL-at  Qundle,  in  which,  it  is  faid,  is  femetiines  heard 
a  noife  like  the  beat  of  a  drum,  which  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
boiuhood  regard  a$  the  prefage  of  fome  great  calamity. 

Not  far  from  Broughton,  near  Kettering,  there  is  a  petri- 
fying well^  from  whence  a  fcull,  perfcdlly  petrified,  was  io 
the  laft  century  brought  to  Sidney  college  in  Cambridge^ 
where  it  is  ilill  preferved. 

.  At  Oxendon,  near  Kettering,  there  is  a  remarkable  echo, 
formed  by  the  tower  of  a  church,  that  will  repeat  twelve  or 
thirteen  fyllables  very  diftin(5lly. 

.  VarUns  particular sJ\  This  coupty  fends  nine  members  to 
parliament:  viz.  two  knights  for  the  (hire,  and  two  burgefles 
for  each  of  the  following  boro^ghs  \  Northampton,  the  city 
(of  Peterborough,  Brackley,  and  one  for  Higham-Ferrers.  It 
lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Peterborough,  in  the  midland  circuit* 
It  contains  85  vicarages,  326  parimes,  and  about  550  villages* 
The  diviiion  of  it  is  into  twoity  hundreds^  CQntaining  nea^ 
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i4y9oo  houfes,  and  124,000  inhabitants.    The  afea  of  the 
county  is  computed  at  550,000  acres. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

^OTf/.]]tTORTHUMBERLAND  in  the  old  Saxon, 
X.^  fignifics  the  **  land  or  country  north  of  the  ri- 
**  ver  Humbcr/' 

jfir^  foil,  and  natural  frodu^ton$,^  Tho'  from  its  northern 
fituation  its  arr  is  not  fo  cold  as  might  be  imagined  5  for,  asr< 
lies  in' the  narrowcft  part  of  England,  and  between  the  Ger- 
man and  Irifh  feas,  it  has  the  fame  advantage  over  inland 
countries  in  the  fame  degrees  of  latitude,  that  the  iffand  of 
Britain  has  over  other  countries  on  the  continent,  in  the  fame 
climate,  that  of  being  warmed  by  the  vapours  from  the  fea  ; 
this  is  the  reafon  why  (now  fddom  lies  long  in  this  county,- 
except  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains ;  the  air  is  alfo  more 
healthy  than  mi^ht  be  expeded  in  a  country  bordering  on  the. 
feas,  as  appears  by  the  good  health  and  longevity  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  this  aavantage  is  attributed  to  the  foil  of  the  coaily 
tvhich  being  fandy and  rocky,  emitsno fuch  no^^ious  an4  noi- 
fome  vapours,  as  conftantly  rife  from  mud  and  ouze. 

The  foil  is  different  In  different  parts ;  that  on  the  fea  coaft. 
If  well  cultivated,  yields  great  abundance  of  good  wheat  and 
other  grain ;  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  particularly  thfi 
Tyne,  there  are  large  and  rich  meadows ;  but  the  wefternl 
parts  are  generally  barren,  confifting  chiefly  of  a  heathy  and 
mountainous  country,  which  however  aiForasgood  pafturefor' 
ihecp. 

On  the  tops  of  fome  of  the  mountains  in  this  county,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  trafts  in  the  weftern  parts  of  it,  called  Tyndale 
and  Readfdale,  from  their  fituation  along  the  courfes  of  thd 
rivers  Tyne  and  Read  j  there  are  fome  bogs  that  arc  impaflablc 
without  the  help  of  horfes,  which  the  inhabitants  train  up' 
for  that  purpofe,  and  are  therefore  called  Bog-trotters, 

The  rivers  here  afford  great  plenty  of  fifli,  particularly  fal- 
mon  aild  trout.  The  lords  of  the  adjacent  manors  have  thei 
property  of  the  fifliery,  which  is  farmed  by  fifhermen,  who 
dry  the  far  greateftpart  of  what  they  catch,  and  barrel,  and 
tranfport  them  beyond  fea.  Northumberland  abounds  mor^ 
with  coal,  efpccially  about  Newcaftle,  than  any  other  county 
in  England.     This  coal  is  as  properly  pit-coal  as  any  other, 

but  i3  called  fea^coal,  becaufe  it  is  brought  by  ica  to  all  part^ 
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of  Great  Britain,*  as  well  as  to  France,  Flanders,  and  othe^ 
countries :  the  trade  of  this  county  in  coal,  therefore,  is  very 
great ;  London  alone  confuming  near  700,000  chaldrons  in 
one  year.  Here  ar6  alfalead  mines,  and  great  plenty  of  cimbejr. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  Northumberland  is  re- 
markable for  any  particular  manufacture. 

Newcaftle  had  its  name  from  a  caftle  built  here  by  Robert, 
the  eldeft  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror.     This  town  ftands 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  at  the  diftance  of  276 
miles  from  London.     In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  called 
Moncafter,  or  Monkchefter,  and  before  the  Norman  conquefl 
was  in  poiFeilion  of  the  Scots,  whofe  kings  fometimes  refided 
here.     It  is  a  borough  as  ancient  at  leaft  as  Richard  II.  who- 
granted  it  the  privilege  of  having  a  fword  carried  before  the 
mayor :  king  Henry  VI.  made  it  a  town  and  county  incorpo* 
rate  of  itfelf,  independant  of  Northumberland  ^  and  it  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  nineteen  aldermen,  a  recorder,  a  fheriff",  . 
a  town  clerk,  a  clerk  of  the  chamber,  two  coroners,  eight 
chamberlains,  a  fword-bearer,  a  water  bailiiF,  and  feven  ier- 
jeants  at  mace. 

This  town  of  Newcaftle,  which  is  next  to  the  city  of  York, 
and  the  principal  of  this  county,  is  the  handfomeft  and  largeft 
in  the  north  of  England  :  it  is  extremely  populous  ;  but  the 
fituation  of  it,  efpecially  the  moft  bufy  part  of  the  town,  to- 
wards the  river,  is  very  uneven,  it  being  built  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  fteephill,  and  the  houfcs  very  clofe  together.  The 
upper  or  north  part  of  it,  inhabited  by  the  genteele^  fort  of 
people,  is  much  more  pleafant,  and  has  t|;iree  levcU  well 
built,  and  fpacious  ftreets.  The  town  is  encompafled  with  a 
flrong  wall,'  in  which  are  feven  gates,  and  as  niany  turrets, 
with  divers  cazemates,  bomb  proof:  the  caftle,  which  is  ruin* 
ous,  overloal(s  the  whole  town.  Here  is  a  magnificent  ex- 
change, and  a  handfome  manfion-houfe  for  the  mayor,  be- 
fides  fix  churches  or  chapels.  St.  Nicholas,  the  mother 
church,  is  a  curious  fabric,  built  in  the  manner  of  a  cathe- 
dral, by  David  king  of  Scotlajt;d,  with  a  fine  ftecple  of  un- 
common archice<Slure. 

Here  is  a  noble  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  fineft  key  in  Eng- 
land, except  that  at  Yarmouth  ;  alfo  a  ftately  bridge  over  the 
Tyne,  confifting  of  feven  arches,  which  are  very  large.  This 
1;>ndge  is  built  upon  on  both  fides,  and  has  a  large  gatehoufe 
on  it,  with  an  iron  gate  to  fbut  it  up:  beyond  this  gate  the 
liberties  of  Newcaftle  do  not  extend,  for  which  reafon  it  ha^ 
the  arms  of  the  town  carved  in  ftone  on  the  weft  fide  of  it^ 
and  thofe  of  the  biihop  of  Durham  on  the  eaft  ^  and  yet  there 
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is  a  fuburb  of  Newcaflle,  called  Gatefide,  fituated  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  in  the  biihopric  of  Durham. 

Here  is  a  confiderable  manufadure  of  hardware  and  wrought 
iron,  many  glafs-houfes  and  (hip-yards,  where  veiTels  for  the 
coal  trade  are  buih  in  great  perfe<Elion«  The  trade  of  this 
place  in  coal,  exclufiveof  other  traffic,  is  fo  great,  that  it  em«* 
ploys  above  6000  keelmen,  or  coal  lighter-men >  who  have 
formed  themfelves  into  a  friendly  fociety,  and,  by  their  own 
contributions,  built  an  hofpital  for  fucn  of  their  fraternity  as 
are  di fabled  either  by  accident  or  age.  This  is  a  famous  place 
for  giiodftones ;  but  the  iiih  that  is  fold  in  London  bv  the 
name  of  Newcaftle  falmon,  is  taken  in  the  Tweed,  and  fent 
to  Shields,  a  fmall  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  where 
it  is  pickled,  and  put  on  board  veiTels  for  exportation. 

This  town  has  the  greateft  public  revenue  in  its  own  right, 
as  a  corporation,  of  any  town  in  England,  it  being  computed 
at  no  lefs  than  8000 1.  a  year. 

Curiofiues.]  One  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  this  county  is 
that  famous  range  of  mountains  near  Woller,  upon  the  D0r«t 
ders  of  Scotland,  called  the  Cheviot-Hills.  Thefe  mountains 
are  fo  high,  efpecially  upon  the  north  (ide,  that  fnow  may  be 
feen  in  lome  of  their  cliffs  till  Midfummer:  they  ferve  as  a 
land-mark  at  fea ;  and  one  of  them,  which  is  much  higher 
than  the  reft,  looks  at  a  diftance  like  the  famous  peak  of  Te« 
neritF,  and  may  be  plainly  feen  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  miles. 
On  the  top  of  this  mountain  there  is  a  fmooth  pleafant  plain, 
about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  with  a  large  pjnd  in  the  middle 
of  it. 

Antiquities*^  Northumberland,  with  fome  of  the  adjoining 
counties  in  Scotland,  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  inha- 
bited by  the  Ottadini,  orOttatini,  a  people  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fo  called  from  their  fituation  upon,  or  beyond,  the  river. 
Tyne;  as  the  ancient  Britons  called  the  country  on  the  we(t 
of  the  river  Conway,  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon  in  Wales, 
by  the  name  of  Uch-Conway  ;  and  the  country  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  river  Gyrrow,  in  Denbeighftiire,  by  the  name  of 
Uch*-Gyrrow,  and  named  feveral  other  particular  diftriAs,  front 
the  river  or  mountain  beyond  which,  with  refpefi:  to  them, 
fuch  diftrids  were  fituatea,  it  is  probable,  that  they  eave  the. 
qame  Uch-Tin  to  the  country  bordering  upon«  or  beyond, 
the  Tvne ;  and  that  from  the  Britifti  name  Uch-Tin,  or 
Uch-Uyny  the  Romans  formed  Ottatini,  or  Ottadini. 

But  as  it  appears,  that  thofc  Britons  who  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  dwelt  near  the  Pi£ls  Wall,  of  which  an  account  has 
l^^en  ^iyen  in  the  defcription  of  Cumberland^  were  all  known 
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hj  the  genera]  name  of  Majatar,  srnd  it  h  thought  that  tJre 
Ottadini  were  a  tribe  or  divifion  of  the  Maeatsc,  fome  have 
conjeftured,  that  inftead  of  Mjeata:,  we  fliould  read  Naeaf a-, 
Vrhieh  name  might  be  derived  from  Naid,  or  Nawd,  a  yn/ord 
that  in  the  ancient  Britiih  language  fignifies  a  defence  or  fecu^ 
Tityy  as  the  wall  upon  which  they  bordered  migW  be  termed. 
Be  that  as  it  wrTl,  the  Mseatae  were  the  people,  whfo  in  that 
memorable  revolt  of  the  Britons  againft  the  Pomans,  in  which 
theCaledonians  were  broaight  into  the  confederac)',  firft  took 
lip  arms. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  Pifts  WaH,  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  ppovinee  in  Brrtam,  pafRngthrotigh  this  county,  here 
Iffc  to  be  feen  m«rc  numerotss'  mcmortals  of  funerafe  and  bat- 
tles, and  other  anttqmtiey,  than  in  any  other  county  in  Britairr. 
•  f^arhtts  partifulars.]  This  coimfy  fends  eight  members  to 
^arUament :  vrz.  two  knights  for  the  fliire,  and  two  burgeflea 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs ;.  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne^ 
Morpeth,  and  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe 
of  Dtfrham,  and  in  the  northern  cfrcuit.  There  arc  in  it  q 
vicarages,  J^o  pcrifljes,  about  280  villages,  22,740  houfes, 
and  if 3,700 inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  com-' 
puted  at  ijjyo-jCoo  acres. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

JL^  from  Nottingham-,  the  county  town. 

'  jftTy/ajl,  and  natural prffdif^iions.1  It  is  reckoned  to  have 
as  good  a^  climate  as  any  county  in  England  ;  but  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  the  fbil^  haVe  divided  the  county  under  two- 
denominations.  The  eaflf  fide,  which*  is  very  fruitful  in  cora 
and  pafture,  h  callbd  the  Clay :  thisr  divifion  is  fubdivided  in- 
to the  North  Clay  and  the  South  CFay :  and  thfc  weft  part  of 
the  county,  which  is  generally  woody  or  harrai,  is  called  thq* 
Sand. 

'  There  is^a  lai-gefbreft,  called  Sliirwood  Foreff,  which  com-* 
prehends  aJmofball  theweftern  parts  of  thfs  county,  and  con- 
tains- feveral  parks,  towns,  and  feats.  The  officers  of  thisr 
fbreff,  in  1675,  were  a  warden,  his  lieutenant  and  ftcward,  a 
bow-bearer,  and  a  ranger,  four  verdurers,  twelve  regardcrs, 
ft)ur  agifters,  and  twelve  keepers  or  forefters,  all  under  a  chief 
fbnefter :  befides  thefc,  there  are  feveral  woodwards  for  evcnr 
townftiip  within  the  forcflr,  and*  one  for  crcry  principal  wooa.. 
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The  weftern  parts,  however,  beftdet  wood,  yield  fome  coal 
and  lead.  Here  are  alfo  found  maries  of  feveral  iorts,  and  a 
fione,  not  unlike  alabafter,  but  fofter,  which,  when  burnt, 
makes  a  pUfter  harder  than  that  of  Paris ;  and  this  plafter  tht 
inhabitants  of  Nottingbamihire  generally  ufe  for  iBooring. 
Other  produi^iojis  of  this  county  are  liquorice,  cattle,  abun« 
dance  of  fowl,  and  frefh  water  Afli. 

Maaufa^urM.']  The  principal  manufactures  are  flockings^ 
glais  and  earthen  wares.  The  inhabitants  alio  make  great 
quantities  of  malt,  and  fine  ilxong  ale. 

Nottingham,  its  chief  town,  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a 
bill,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dolorous  Hill,  or 
Golgotha,  from  a  gfeat  flaughter  of  the  ancient  Britons  in 
this  place,  by  a  king  of  the  north,  called  Humber.  This 
hill  commands  a  plealant  view  of  the  river  Trent,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  town,  and  is  thus  far  navigable  by  barges. 
Nottingham  is  large  and  well  built,  and  has  more  gentle* 
men's  feats  in  it,  than  perhaps  any  other  town  of  its  extent 
in  the  kingdom.  It  formerly  had  a  caftle,  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  or  b^ 
bis  natural  fon,  William  Peverel.  This  caftie  being  demo« 
liihed  about  the  time  of  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  tho 
duke  of  NewcalUe,  who  bought  thd  ground-plot,  in  1674, 
ereded  a  moft  ftat^ly  houfe  upon  it,  which  is  now  not  onlf 
the  ornament  of  this  town,  but  one  0/  the  fineft  feats  in  £ng-« 
land. 

The  rock  on  which  this  town  ftands  being  fo  foft,  as  to 
yield  eafily  to  the  pick-axe  and  fpade,  affords  excellent  ceUar«< 
iogy  with  two  or  three  vaults,  one  under  another. 

This  town  has  a  ftately  bridge  over  the  Trent,  confifting 
of  nineteen  arches ;  and  as  that  river  fometimes  overflows  the 
neighbouring  meadows,  there  is  a  caufey  ereded  near  a  mile 
long,  quite  from  the  river  to  the  town,  with  arches  at  propco 
diftances*  It  has  alfo  a  very  handfome  ftone  bridge  over  the 
Lind,  which  is  kept  in  repair  at  the  common  charge  of  tho 
tawn  and  county. 

This  town,  being  fituated  in  the  foreft  of  Shirwood, 
has  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  fporting  country  around  it ; 
and  there  is  a  hne  plain  on  the  north  fide,  famous  for  horfe 
races.  Few  inland  towns  have  a  better  trade  than  this:, 
which  chiefly  confifts  in  its  manufa6litros  of  glafs,  earthos 
ware,  and  ftockings*  The  beft  malt  in  England  is  made  here, 
^nd  fent  by  land  to  Derbyfhire,  CheQiire,  Lancaihire,  and 
Yorkfiiire.    Gre^C  quantities  of  ale  are  aifo  made  in  this 

town* 
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town,  and  Tent  to  moft  parts  of  England:  all  the  low  Jands 
hereabout  are  foived  with  barley; 

yarious  particulars.]  This  county  fends  eight  members  -to 
parliament :  viz.  two  knights  for  the  (hire,  and  two  burgefles 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs  ;  Nottingham,  Eaft  Ret- 
ford, and  Newark  upon  Trent.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of 
York,  and  in  the  midland  circuit.  It  contains  94  vicarages^ 
168  pariflies,  and  450  villages*  The  divifion  of  it  is  into 
6  wapentakes  and  2  liberties,  containing  about  1^7,550  houfes, 
and  87,800  inhabitants.  The  area  of  it  is  computed  to  con-' 
t^in  550,000  acres* 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Name.]  Hp^HIS  county  is  called  Oxfordfliirc,  from  the  city 
JL     of  Oxford,  an  univerfity  and  bidop's  fee. 

^/r.]  Its  air  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  county  in  Eng-» 
fand;  for  the  foil  js  naturally  dry,  free  from  bogs,  fens,  and 
ftagnant  waters,  and  abounding  with  quick  limpid  ftreams^ 
that  neceiTarily  render  it  fweet  and  healthy. 

Soil  and  natural  produ^iionsA  The  foil  in  general  is  very 
fertile,  both  for  corn  and  grals ;  but  there  is  a  great  variety 
in  it,  and  confequently  feveral  degrees  of  fruitfulnefs.  There 
are  no  lefs  than  five  forts  of  wheat  fown  in  this  county,  all 
adapted  to  as  many  kinds  of  foils.  Oxford(hire  abounds  with 
meadows,  which  are  not  furpaflTed  by  any  paftures  in  England. 
Here  is  plenty  of  excellent  river  fife,  of  various  kinds.  Tho 
other  produdlions  of  this  county  are  cattle,  fruit,  free  ftone, 
and  feveral  forts  of  earths  ufed  in  medicine,  dying  andl^  fcour-^ 
ing ;  but  it  is  thinly  ftrewed  with  wood,  ai>d  fuel  is  confe-^ 
quently  very  fcarce. 

Manufa6lures.']  Witney  is  remarkable  for  a  manufiadurc  of 
blankets. 

Oxford,  the  principal  city,  was  by  the  Saxons  called  Oxen-* 
ford,  a  name  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
ford  or  pafFage  for  oxen  over  the  river  Thames  at  this  place. 
It  is  diftant  55  miles  from  London,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  a  high  fteward,  a  recorder,  four  aldermen,  eight  affift^ 
ants,  two  bailiffs,  a  town-clerk,  two  chamberlains,  all  that 
bave  ferved  the  office  of  bailifFand  chamberlain,  and  twenty- 
four  common  council  men.  The  mayor,  for  the  time  being, 
officiates  at  the  coronation  of  our  kings,  in  the  buttery,  and 
bas  a  large  gilt  bowl  and  cover  for  his  fec« 
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.  The  maglftracy  of  this  city  is  fubje£ted  to  the  chanceHor 
or  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity^  in  all  affairs  of  moment^ 
eycn  relating  to  the  city  ;  and  ihe  vice-chancellor  cvcty  year 
adminifiers  an  oath  to  the  magiftrates  and  iherifFs,  that  thejf 
will  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  univerfity :  alfo,  on  the  loth 
of  February  annually,  the  mayor  and  £xty-two  of  the  chief 
citizens  folemnly  pay  each  one  penny^  at  a  church  here  called 
St.  Mary's,  in  lieu  of  a  great  fine  laid  upon  the  city,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  HI.  when  fixty-two  of  the  fiudents 
were  murdered  by  the  citizens. 

It  is  fituated'on  the  bank  of  theThames^  near  its  con« 
fluence  with  feveral  rivers,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  and  a  fweet 
air.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft  cities  in  England,  including  the 
buildings  of  the  univerfity,  which  are  about  two  thirds  of  it. 
The  private  buildings  in  general  are  neat,  and  the  public  ones^ 
fumptuous ;  the  flreets  are  fpacious,  clean  and  regular ;  and 
here  is  a  cathedral,  with  fourteen  elegant  parifh  churches. 

The  univerfity  of  Oxford  is  one  of  the  nobleft  in  the  world, 
particularly  for  the  regularity  of  its  conftttution,  the  firiiflneis 
of  its  difcipiine,  the  opulency  of  its  endowments,  and  the  con« 
veniency  of  its  manfions  for  ftudy  :  it  conf^  of  twenty  col« 
leges  and  five  halls,  and  is  a  corporation  governed  by  a  chan* 
cellor,  a  high  fleward,  a  vice-chance^or,  two  pro£tors,  a  pub- 
lic orator,  a  keeper  of  the  archives,  a  reglfter,  three  efquire 
beadles,  carrying  iilver  maces  gilt  and  wrought,  and  three 
yeomen  beadles,  with  plain  filver  maces,  and  a  verger  with  a 
filver  rod.  The  chancellor  is  ufually  a  peer  of  the  realm,  he 
is  the  fupreme  governor  of  the  univerfity,  and  is  chofen  by  the 
ftudents  in  convocation,  and  continues  in  his  ofEce  for  life. 
The  high  ileward  is  named  by  the  chancellor,  but  muft  be 
approved  by  the  univerfity.  His  office,  which  continues  alfb 
for  life,  is  to  affiil  the  chancellor  in  the  government  of  the 
univerfity,  and  to  hear  and  determine  capital  caufes,  accord* 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  privileges  of  the  univer« 
£ty.  The  vice-chancellor,  who  is  always  in  orders,  and  the 
head  of  fome  college^  is  appointed  by  the  chancellor,  and  ap<* 
proved  by  the  univerfity  :  he  is  the  chancellor's  deputy,  and/ 
cxercifes  the  power  of  his  fubftituent,  by  governing  the  uni- 
verfity according  to  its  ilatutes :  hechufes  four  pro- vice-chan- 
cellors out  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  officiate  in  his  abfence. 
The  two  pro6lors  are  maflers  of  arts,  and  are  chofen  annually 
in  turn  out  of  the  feveral  colleges  and  halls.  Their  bufineu 
is  to  keep  the  peace,  punifh  diforders,  infpe<^  weights  and 
ttcafufes,  appoint  fcholaftic  exercifes,  and  the  taking  of  de- 
grees.   The  public  orator  writes  letters  in  the  name  of  the 

univerfity. 
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tiniverfit}%  and  harangues  princes  and  other  great  perfonageff^ 
who  vifit  it.  The  keeper  of  the  archives  has  the  cuftody  of 
the  charters  and  records*  And  the  regifter  records  all  the 
public  tranfadions  of  the  univerfity  in  convocation. 

The  number  of  ofEcers,  fellows,  and  fcholars,  maintained 
by  the  revenues  of  the  univerfity,  is  about  looo ;  and  the 
liumber  of  fuch  fcholars  as  live  at  their  own  charge  is  ufually 
about  2000  ;  the  whole  amounting  to  3000  perfons,  befides  a 
great  number  of  inferior  officers  and  fervants,  belonging  to 
the  feveral  colleges  and  halls,  which  have  each  their  ftatutes 
and  rules  for  government,  uuder  their  refpedlive  heads,  with 
fellows  and  tutors. 

Here  are  four  terms  every  year  for  public  exercifes,  leflures^ 
and  difpu  tat  ions,  and  fet  days  and  hours  when  the  profefibr 
of  every  faculty  read  their  leSures  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  col- 
leges are  public  lectures,  to  which  ail  perfons  are  admitted* 

The  public  fchools,  of  which  there  is  one  for  every  college, 
form  the  ground  apartments  of  a  magnificent  quadrangle,  the 
principal  front  of  which,  on  the  outfide,  is  175  feet  in  length. 
In  the  center  of  this  front  there  is  a  tower,  the  higheft  apart- 
ments of  whicji  lire  appointed  for  aftronomical  obfervationa 
and  philofophical  experiments.  Three  fides  of  the  upper  ftory 
of  the  quadrangle  forni  ^acntire  room,  called  the  pi^ure  gal-« 
kry,  which  is  filled  with  portraits  of  founders,  benefa<%(>rs^ 
and  other  eminent  perfons.  '•  This  quadrangle  was  firft  built 
by  queen  Mary,  and  was  rebuilt  chiefly  at  the  expence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  in  the  time  of  king  James  L  who  alfo  partly 
erefled  a  public  library  here,  which  be  furniibed  with  fuch  a 
number  of  books  and  manufcripts,  that,  with  other  large  do«- 
nations,  it  is  now  become  one  of  the  principal  librariea  in 
Europe,  and  is  called  the  Bodleian  library.  The  building  h 
a  part  or  member  of  the  picture  gallery,  over  the  public 
fchoob,  and.confifts  of  three  fpacious  anid  lofty  rooms,  dif*- 
pofed  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  H.  The  middle  one  was  erect- 
ed by  Humphry  duke  of  Glocefter,  over  the  divinity  fcbool^ 
about  the  year  1440,  and  by  him  furnished  with  bodes.  The 
gallery  on  the  weft  was  raiied  at  the  expence  of  the  univerfity, 
together  with  the  convocation  houfe  beneath,  in  the  time  oif 
king  Charles  the  Firft :  and  the  veftibule,  or  firft  gallery,  witll 
the  poricholium  under  it,  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley. 
In  one  of  the  fchools  are  placed  the  Arundelian  marbles,  and 
in  another  an  incftimable  colledion  of  ftatues,  ice.  prefentei 
to  the  univerfity  by  the  countefs  dowager  of  Pomfret. 

About  half  a  century  ago,  Dr.  John  RadcliiFe,  a  phyfician  of 
great  eminence^  left  409OOO  U  to  build  a  libcrary  for  the^  Bod^ 
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leian  coIIe6Hon  of  books  and  manufcripts,  with  a  falkry  of 
150J.  a-year  to  a  librarian,  and  100 1.  a-year  towards  iur-» 
oiihing  it  with  new  books*  In  confcqucnce  of  this  legacy, 
the  hrii  ftone  of  a  new  building  was  laid,  on  the  17th  of  Ma^ 
J  7  37;  and  the  Jibcrary  was  opened  with  great  foicmnity  the 
i3Chof  April  1745,  by  the  name  of  the  New  or  Radcliviaa 
Library.  It  ftands  in  the  middle  of  a  inagni£ccat  fquare, 
formed  by  St.  Mary's  church,  the  public  fchcois,  and  two 
colleges ;  one  called  Brazen  Nofe,  and  the  other  All  Souls* 
It  is  a  fumptuous  pile  of  building,  ftanding  upon  ar« 
cades,  which,  circularly  difpofed,  inclofe  a  fpacious  dome^ 
in  the  center  of  which  is  the  library  itfelf,  and  into  whick 
there  is  an  afcent  by  a  flight  of  fpiral  fteps,  wcU  cxccuicd* 
Xhe  library,  which  is  a  complete  pattern  of  elegance  and 
majefty  in  building,  is  adorned  with  fine  compartments  of 
fiucco.  It  is  inclofcd  by  a  circular  feries  of  arches,  beautified 
with  feftoons,  and  fupported  by  pilallers  of  the  Ionic  order  ; 
behind  thefe  arches  are  formen  two  circular  galleries  above 
and  below,  where  the  books  are  difpofed  in  elegant  cabinets : 
the  compartments  of  the  ceiling  in  the  upper  gallery  are  fincljf 
fiuccoed :  the  pavement  is  of  two  colours,  and  made  of  a 
peculiar  ipecies  of  ftone  brought  from  Hart's  Forcft  in  Ger* 
many ;  and  over  the  door  is  a  ftatue  of  the  founder.  The 
finiming  and  decorations  of  this  Attic  edifice  are  all  in  the 
higheft  tafte  imaginable. 

There  is,  belonging  to  this  univerfity,  another  moft  magnifi'-. 
cent  ftrudlure  called  the  Theatre,  crecfted  for  celebrating  the 
public  a(^s  of  the  univerfity,  the  annual  commemoration  of 
benefa&ors  to  it,  with  fome  other  folcmnities.  l^he  building 
is  in  form  of  a  Roman  D ;  the  front  of  it,  which  {lands  op^ 
pofitc  to  the  divinity  fchool,  is  adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars, 
and  feveral  other  decorations  ;  the  roof  is  flat,  and  not  being' 
fupported  by  columns  or  arch- work,  refts  on  the  fide  walls,, 
which  arediflant  from  each  other  80  feet  one  way,  and  70  the 
other;  this  roof  is  covered  with  allegorical  painting.  The 
vice*chancellor,  with  the  two  prodlors,  arc  feated  in  thecenoer 
of  the  femicircular  part ;  on  each  hand  are  the  young  noble-ii! 
Bien,  and  do6lors,  the  mafters  of  arts  in  the  area,  and  the 
xefl  of  the  univerfity,  and  iirangers  are  placed  in  the  galleries*. 

Each  college  has  its  own  particular  library  and  chapel,  and 
moft  of  them  are  adorned  with  cloiilcrs,  quadrangles,  piazzas, 
fiatues,  gardens  and  groves. 

The  names  of  the  colleges  are  Univerfity  College,  Baliol 
College,  Merton  College,  Exeter  College,  Oriel  College, 
Qiiceu's  College,  New  College,  Lincoln  College,  All  Souls; 
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College,  Magdalen  College,  Brazen -nofe  Collese^  Corpus 
Chrifti  College,  Chrift- Church  College,  Trinity  College,  St. 
John  Baptift's  College,  Jefus  College,  Wadham  College^ 
Pembroke  College,  Worcefter  College,  and  Hartford  College* 

The  halls  are,  St*  Edmund's,  St.  Magdalen's,  St.  Alban's^ 
St.  Mary's,  and  New-inn  Hall. 

Thefe  halls  are  the  only  remains  of  numerous  hoftels,  or 
inns,  which  were  the  only  academical  houfes  otiginally 
pofiefled  by  the  ftudents  of  Oxford. 

Thefe  focieties  are  neither  endowed  nor  incorporated  ;  they^ 
are  fubje£l  to  their  refpedlive  principals,  whofe  falaries  arife 
from  the  room-rents  of  the  houfes.  The  principals  are 
appointed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  univeriity,  that  of  Edmund 
Hall  excepted,  who  is  nominated  by  Queen's  College,  under 
the  patronage  of  which  Edmund  Hall  ftili  remains.  The 
other  halls  were  formerly  dependant  on  particular  colleges. 

The  earlieft  accounts  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  are  equally 
doubtful  with  thofe  of  the  city  :  the  foundations  of  both  are 
by  fome  referred  to  the  Britiih  king  Memprick  \  by  fome  to 
another  Britifh  king,  named  Arviragus,  who  reigned  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  about  the  feventieth  year  of 
the  Chriftian  aera  ^  and  by  others  to  king  Vortigern,  already 
mentioned. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  this  univerfity  was 
founded  foon  after  the  Chriftian  religion  was  eftablifbed  in 
England ;  for,  in  the  papal  confirmation  of  it,  under  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Martin  the  Second,  in  the  iixth  century,  it  is  ftilcd 
an  ancient  academy  or  univerfity. 

We  have  however  no  credible  accounts  of  this  univerfity 
before  the  time  of  king  Alfred,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century ;  Alfred  is  therefore  generally  confidered  as  its  founder^ 
though  he  was  in  fa£t  no  more  than  the  reftorer  of  learning  at 
this  place. 

At  the  acceffion  of  Alfred  learning  had  fufiered  fo  much  by 
the  wars  of  the  Romans,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  that  few  perfons 
could  read  £ngli(h,  and  fcarce  a  fmgle  prieft  in  the  kingdom 
underftood  Latin. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Alfred  firft  ordered  Gregory^ 
Pqfioral  *  to  be  tranilated  into  Englifli,  and  fent  a  copy  o\  it 
to  every  biihop  in  the  kingdom  :  he  then  procured  leveral 

men 

*  This  Gregory  was  the  firft  pope  of  the  name ;  he  is  called  St.  Gregory,  and 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  was  bom  in  the  latter  pait  of  the  fizth  century  t  being 
dc&ed  to  the  pontifieate  upon  the  death  of  Pelagius  the  Second,  he  is  faid  t«  ha%e 
hidden  himelf  in  a  cavern  \  and  it  is  pretended  that  he  was  mi niculoufly  difcovered  in 
liit  ittieat  by  a  colamn  of  fire,  which  appeared  to  dfe  from  the  rosk,  under  which  he 

wat 
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ii*eii  of  literature,  and  among  others  were  Orjrmbald,  and 
John  the  Monk,  two  men  eminent,  as  well  for  their  pietv  as 
for  their  learning,  whom,  in  886,  he  fettled  at  Oxford,  wnich 
was  before  that  time  an  univerfity,  or  feminary,  of  lite- 
l^ture, 

Grymbald,  and  the  learned  men  that  accompanied  him 
hither,  having  prefcribed  new  ftatutes,  inftitations,  and  forms 
of  reading,  to  the  ftudents,  the  old  fcholars  refufed  to  com- 
ply. They  pleaded  that  letters  flourifhed  here  before  the 
arrival  of  GrymbaJd ;  and  that,  if  the  ftudents  were  lefs  in 
number  before  his  arrival  than  afterwards,  it  was  owing  to 
their  having  been  expelled  in  great  numbers  by  the  tyranny  of 
Pagans  and  Infidels:  they  further  infifted,  that  they  were 
ready  to  prove,  by  the  undoubted  teftimony  of  their  annals, 
that  goocl  rules  and  orders  had  long  fubfifted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  place  ;  that  thefc  rules  were  prefcribed  by  Gildas, 
Melkin,  Nennius,  Kentigern,  and  others,  of  great  learning 
and  piety,  who  had  profecuted  their  ftudies  at  Oxford,  and 
formed  and  improved  the  conftitution  of  its  univerfity. 

After  the  animofity  between  Grymbald  and  the  old  ftudents 
of  Oxford  had  fubnfted  three  years,  it  broke  out  with  fuch 
vtoleiice,  that,  upon  Grymbald's  complaint,  king  Alfred  came 
in  perfon  to  Oxford,  a^td  Was  at  great  pains  in  hearing  botti 
parties,  and  endeavouring  to  accommodate  their  differences  % 
and  having  exhorted  them  to  friendfliip  and  reconciliation,  he 
left  them,  in  hopes  that  they  would  comply  ;  but  the  ftudents 
continuing  their  oppofition,  Gryfnbald  retired  to  the  monaf« 
tery  at  Winchefter,  which  Alfred  had  then  lately  founded.  ' 

During  the  ftay  of  Grymbald  at  Oxford,  he  and  St.  Neot's 
were  regents,  and  readers  of  divinity ;  grammar  and  rhetoric 
Were  taught  by  After,  a  monk,  a  man  of  extraordinary  parti 
and  knowledge ;  logic,  mtific,  and  arithmetic,  by  John,  ^ 
Moirk  of  St.  David's ;  and  geometry  and  aftronomy,  by  ano* 
ther  John^,  a  monk,  and  the  collegue  of  Grymbala,  a  p^rfoil 
of  admirable  knowledge  at  that  time  in  thofe  fciences. 

For  the  advancement  of  learning  in  this  place,  king  Alfred 
built  three  halls,  as  is  generally  believed,  all  fubjeiSt  to  one 
head,  and  called  by  the  names  of'Great  Univerfity  Mall,  Little 
Vnivcrfity  Hall,  and  Left  Univerfity  Hall ;  and  m  thefc  balls 
he  pfaced  tWenty-fix  ftudents  in  divinity,  whom  he  enddwed 
with  annual  ftipends,  paid  out  of  the  royal  exchequer.  Others 

^m  oontnM.  Ha  wit  ttprwchtS,  by  John  bi/hop  of  Ratenda,  for  fecretin| 
htnCdf  Mfttr  his  ele^on,  at  a  leetd^co  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  f  And  ti  an  atiAvcr  C6 
Aii  repro9ch»  he  wr^te  a  ccUbiated  book|  calkd  the  Ptfitalj  or  theI2«^  tf  Pafionm 
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are  of  opinion v  that  king  Alfred  founded  only  one  hall  bere^ 
under  a  threefold  dillindTion,  from  the  profeffions  or  fciences 
taught  in  it.  Such  however  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  no%v 
called  Univerfity  College,  which  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft 
ancient  in  Oxford.  Some  however  maintain  that  this  college 
was  a  manfion  for  fcbolars  long  before  the  time. of  king  Alfred, 
and  that  St.  John  de  Beverley,  who  died  in  7219  received  his 
education  here.  Its  fubfidence  prior  to  Alfred,  they  fay,  ap-r 
pears  by  a  parliamentary  petition  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second  ;  and  they  infift,  that  Alfred  only  rebuilt  the  houie 
which  he  called  Great  Univerfity  Hall,  and  provided  the  ftu- 
dents  with  exhibitions. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Ethelred,  this  college  or  hall  wa« 
facked  and  burnt,  together  with  the  city,  by  the  Danes  ^  and 
they  were  fcarcely  rebuilt,  when  king  Harold,  whofucceeded 
to  the  crown  in  1036,  being  much  incenfed  againft  thisplace, 
for  the  murder  qf  his  friends,  in  a  tumult,  banifhed  the  fcho- 
lars  from  their  ftudies.  By  an  edidl  of  Edward  the  ConfeiTor^ 
the  fcholars  were  however  reftofed  to  their  ancient  penfions 
and  habitations  ;  but  William  the  Conquerpr,  being  defurous 
to  abolifl)  the  £ngli(h  tongue,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  have 
the  dodrines  of  the  church  any  longer  preached  in  it,  was 
yigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  clergy  and  fcholars  of  Oxford ;  up- 
on which  he  retraf^ed  the  ilipends  granted  them  by  king  Al- 
fred, and  the  fcholars  were  thus  reduced  to  live  on  charitable 
contributions,  till  the  college  was  a  fecond  time  endowed. 

This  college,  according  to  fome  writers,  was  at  the  time 
oC  the  conqueft  let  out  to  the  fcholars  by  the  citizens,  into 
whofe  poiTeifion  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  come  during  the  Dani(h 
wars ;  but  this  circumftance  is  by  no  means  probable,  (ince 
the  ecidt  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  reftored  the  fcholars  to 
their  ancient  privileges.  However,  it  is  certain  that  for  fome 
time  before  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  fcholars  rented 
the  college  of  the  citizens :  by  what  means  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  city  does  not  appear  ^  but  fuch  was  the  city'9 
right  to  this  college,  that  it  had  power  to  fell  it,  and  it  was 
actually  boUzht  of  the  city  by  William,  archdeacon  of  Dur«» 
ham,  who  died  in  1249  \  and  by  his  laft  will  and  teftameht, 
bequeathed  it  to  the  ftudents,  and  endowed  it  with  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  marks,  for  the  maintenance  of  ten  or  twelve 
icholars. 

At  what  time  this  place  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  an 
univerfity  is  uncertain  $  but  in  the  year  1256,  in  an  addrefs 
from  the  univerfity  to  the  king,  at  St.  Alban's,  complaining 
that  the  biihop  of  Lincoln  encroached  upon  its  privileges,  it 
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is  exprefsly  called  an  *  univerfity,  and  the  fcond  fchool  of  the 
•  churchj  after  the  univerfity  of  Paris:'  and  before  this  time, 
the  popes,  in  their  decretals,  allowed  the  title  of  an  univerfity 
to  thole  only  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bononia,  and  Salamanca. 

Though  in  the  Yeign  of  Henry  the  Third,  particularly  in 
the  year  1231,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  lefs  than  30,000 
ftudents  at  this  univerfity,  confiding  of  Englifh,  Scots, 
French,  and  Irifli,  yet  there  was  but  one  college  or  hall,  till 
after  the  year  1260,  when  the  foundation  of  another  college 
was  projeded  by  Sir  John  Baliol  of  Bernard  Caftle,  in  York- 
ftiire,  knight,  father  of  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
fettled  fome  yearly  exhibitions  upon  certain  poor  fcholars,  till 
he  could  provide  a  houfe  and  other  accommodations  for  them; 
but  dying  in  1269,  his  widow,  Devcrgilla,  having  been  re- 
quefted  by  him  to  compleat  his  defign,  hired  of  the  univerfity. 
a  houfe  in  a  ftreet,  then  called  Horfemanger-ftreet,  but  now 
Canditch,  in  which  flie  placed  her  exhibitioners,  confifting 
of  a  principal  and  fixtecn  fellows,  and  prefcribed  ftatutes  far. 
their  government  in  1282.  Afterwards,  in  1284,  ^^  P"^* 
chafed  another  tenement,  called  St.  Mary's  Hall,  which  (he 
rebuilt,  and  to  which  the  focioty  was  removed  by  hercharter, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Baliol  College. 

Af&r  Baliol  college,  the  other  focieties  of  this  univerfity. 
were  fucceffively  endowed.  Walter  *de  Merton,  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third, 
and  afterwards  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  firft  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  college  of  twenty  poor  fcholars,  and  two  or  three 
chaplains,  at  Maiden,  near  Kingfton,  a  market  town  of  Sur- 
ry, in  the  year  1261 ;  but  becauJe  the  liberal  arts  were  taught 
only  in  the  univerfities,  and  he  was  not  willing  that  hisi 
ftuaents  (hould  be  ignorant  in  them,  he  tranflated  this  fociety 
to  a  building  he  creeled  for  them  in  St.  John's  Street  at  Ox- 
ford in  1267,  prefcribed  a  body  of  ftatutes  for  them  in  1274, 
and  gave  the  college  the  name  of  Domus  Scholarium  d^. 
Mcrtoil. 

In  the  year  1314,  Water  Stapledon,  bifliop  of  Exeter, 
purchafed  two  buildings  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  onfe  called 
Hart  Hall,  and  the  other  Arthur's  Hall,  where  he  inftituted 
a  fociety,  confifting  of  a  reftor  and  twelve  fcholars,  by  the 
name  of  the  fociety  of  Stapledon  Hall ;  but  not  liking  the 
fituation,  he  bought  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  parifh  of  St. 
Mildred  in  this  city,  and  having  ereAed  convenient  lodgings 
and  other  accommbdations  for  them,  he  tranflated  the  (bciety 
to  this  building,  which  was  at  firft  called  Stapledon  Inn,  but 
afterwards  txeter  College. 
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About  the  year  1318,  the  Hebrew  tongue  began  to  be  read 
at  this  univerlity,  by  a  Jewifh  convert,  towards  whofe  ftipend 
every  clerk  in  Oxford  contributed  one  penny  for  every  mark 
of  his  ecclefiaftical  revenue. 

Camden,  Prynn,  and  other  antiquarians,  afcribe  the  foun- 
dation of  Oriel  College  to  king  Edward  the  Second,  in  1 324  5 
bift  it  does  not  appear  that  he  contributed  much  farther  to 
this  foundation,  than  granting  a  licence  to  Adam  le  Brome, 
his  almoner,  in  1 324,  to  build  and  endow  a  college  here,  by 
the  name  of  St.  Mary's  Hall.  To  this  fociety,  king  Edwara 
the  Third,  in  1327,  being  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  gave 
a  large  building  in  Oxford,  called  le  Oriel,  to  which  the 
fellows  removing  from  St.  Mary's  Hall,  this  was  called  Oriel 
College. 

Robert  Eglesfield,  a  batchelor  of  divinity  in  this  univer- 
fity,  and  a  native  of  Cumberland,  at  the  defire  of  queen 
Philippa,  confort  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  year 
1340,  purchafed  certain  houfes  in  the  parifh  of  St,  Peter  in 
the  Eaft,  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  which  he  converted  into  a 
collegiate  hall,  by  the  name  of  Aula  Scholarium  Raginae  de 
Oxon ;  and  having  obtained  a  royal  charter  of  confirmation, 
dated  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1340,  he  endowed  this  hall 
for  a  provoft  and  twelve  fellows,  in  allufion  to  Jefus  Chrift 
:tnd  his  twelve  apoftles^  He  intended  alfo  to  endow  it  with 
revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  feventy  poor  fcbolars,  in 
deference  to  Chrift*s  feventy  difciples  ;  but  this  part  of  the 
ilefign  was  never  executed.  By  the  founder's  rules,  the  fel- 
lows were  to  be  chofen  out  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland, 
in  preference  to  any  other  county. 

After  the  founder's  death,  king  Edward  the  Third  gave 
two  tenements  to  this  college,  and  fettled  them  on  the  fociety^ 
by  the  name  of  Queen's  College,  or  Hall,  in  remembrance  of 
iiid  queen  Philippa,  who  was  a  great  benefadlrefs  to  it. 
'  About  this  time  the  ftudcnts  of  Oxford  growing  wanton 
and  infolent,  (eparated  themfelves  into  two  parties  or  faflions, 
diftinguiihed  by  the  names  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Ihen;  and  after  many  a6ls  of  violence  and  hofiility,  the 
Northern  men  retired  to  Stamford  in  Lincolnihire,  and  began 
to  profecute  their  fludies  in  fome  haUs  or  colleges  which  had 
been  ereded  there  when  it  was  an  univerlity  ;  but  in  a  few 
years  they  returned  to  Oxford  again,  and  laws  were  enadled, 
proh(biting  the  profeffion  of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences  at 
Stamford,  to  the  prejudice  of  Oxford  univerfity. 

William  of  Wickhaiti,  bifliop  of  Wincheftcr,  having 
creeled  and  endowed  a  college  at  Winoheller^  for  teaching 
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SL  certain  number  of  boys  grammar  learning,  formed  adefxgn, 
about  the  year  1369,  of  building  a  college  in  Oxford,  to 
uirfcich  they  might  be  removed  at  a  proper  thne,  and  pafs 
through  a  regular  courfe  of  academical  ftudies:  he  therefore, 
obtained  of  king  Richard  the  Second,  in  the  third  year  o£ 
his  reign,  a  licence,  dated  the  thirtierfi  of  June,  1379,  for 
carrying  his  defign  into  execution  ;  he  laid  himfelf  the  firft 
ftone  of  a  magnificent  ftrufture,  which,  being  iinifhed  in 
Z3S6,  he  called  New  College;  and  on  the  fourteenth  >>f  April, 
in  that  year,  the  warden  and  fellows  were  admitted  with  great 
Iblemnity.  The  ftatutes,  habits,  cuftoms,  and  privileges  of 
this  college  are  different  from  thofe  of  any  other  college  in 
the  univenity. 

Richard  Fleming,  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  in  1427,.  being  the 
lixth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  began  a  college  here  for  one 
tc&or^  feven  fellows,  and  two  chaplains,  which  he  defigned 
as  a  feminary  of  divines,  who  might  confute  the  do<Slrine8 
of  Wickliff  J  but  before  this  defign  was  completed,  he  died^ 
and  Thomas  Rotheram,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  year  1475^ 
ftnUhtd  the  building  of  the  college,  and  encreafed  its  re- 
venues ;  he  gave  it  a  body  of  ftatutes,  and  called  it  Lincolh 
College. 

In  the  year  I437>  Henry  Chichley,  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury, began  a  college  here,  which  he  endowed  for  a  wardea 
and  forty  fellows,  chiefly  with  the  lands  of  alien  priories, 
which  were  diflblved  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  In 
1438,  the  bifhop  procured  a  charter  for  incorporating  this 
Ibciety;  he  called  the  college  Collegium  Animarum  omnium 
defundorum  de  Oxon,  and  hither  he  foon  afterwards  fent  » 
body  of  ftatutes,  diredling  the  ele<Sion  of  the  fellows  to  be 
upon  All  Souls  day  annually. 

All  the  buildings  of  this  college,  except  the  cloifters  upon 
the  eaft  iide  of  the  quadrangle,  were  erected  during  the  life 
of  the  founder. 

In  1458,  William  Pattern,  called  alfo  Wainfleet,  bifhop 
of  Winchcfter,  founded  a  college  here,  on  the  fite  where  an 
hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  John  Iiad  formerly  ftood ;  and 
endowed  it,  among  other  lands,  with  thofe  belonging 
to  the  hofpital,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  prefident,  and 
fifty  graduate  fcholars,  whom  he  direfted  to  be  augmented 
or  reduced,  as  the  revenues  encJ-eafed  or  diminifhed.  He 
called  the  fbciety  by  the  name  of  Mary  Magdalen  College. 

In  the  year  151 1,  being  the  third  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
William  Smith,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  chancellor  of  this 
umverfity,  and  Richard  Sutton  of  Preftbury,  near  Macclef-. 
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field,  a  market  town  of  CheflSire,  founded  a  college  for  at 
principal  and  Hxty  fcholars,  and  called  it  Brazen^nofe  College^ 
from  a  hall  of  tne  fame  name,  diftinguiihed  by  a  large  brafs 
nofe  upon  the  gate,  on  the  fite  of  which  Iiall  this  college  was 
partly  built. 

In  1513,  Richard  Fox,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  founded  a 
college  here  for  a  warden,  certain  monks,  and  fecular  canons, 
defigned  as  a  feminary  to  the  priory  of  St.  Swithin  in  Win- 
chefter j  but  the  founder,  in  15 16,  converted  this  college  to 
ihe  ufe  of  fecular  ftudents,  like  the  other  colleges  of  the 
univerfity ;  and  enlarging  the  buildings,  endowed  it  for  a  pre- 
Cdent,  twenty  fellows,  two  chaplains,  two  clerks,  two  cho- 
Vlfters,  and  three  le*Slurers  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  giving 
It  the  name  of  Corpus-Chrifti  College. 

In  1525,  the  feventeenth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Thomas 
Wolfey,  cardinal  of  Sanfia  Csccilia,  and  archbilhop  of  York, 
obtained  two  bulls  of  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh,  for  difToIving 
above  forty  monafteries,  and  converting  their  cltates  towards 
tuilding  and  endowing  two  colleges,  one  at  Ipfwich,  a  borough 
town  of  Suffolk,  the  place  of  the  cardinal's  nativity,  and 
another  at  Oxford  ;  he  alfo  procured  a  royal  charter,  dated 
the  thirteenth  of  July,  1525,  inipowering  him  to  build  and 
endow  a  college,  by  tne  name  of  Cardinal  College,  upon  the 
fite  of  a  prion'  dedicated  to  Fridelwide,  one  of  the  religioii* 
houfesjuft  diflblved,  and  to  fettle  in  this  college  a  deaii,  fe- 
cular canons,  and  other  gownmen,  for  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  fciences  ;  and  towards  their  maintenance,  to  purchafe 
.an  eftate  of  2000I.  per  annum,  and  convey  it  to  the  fociety. 

The  cardinal,  two  days  after  the  date  of  the  charter,  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  college  with  great  folemnity ;  but  being 
impeached  of  high  treafon  in  1529,  before  the  buildings  were 
finifhed,  all  the  eftates  and  poflefiions  of  this  fociety  were 
forfeited  to  the  king,  which  put  a  flop  to  the  buildings  foe 
three  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  king  iffued  out 
letters  patent,  ordering  the  building  to  be  carried  on,  the 
fame  revenues  to  be  fettled  on  the  fociety,  and  the  foundatioa 
to  be  called  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  College ;  but  being  after* 
wards  diflatisfied  with  this  appointment,  he  fupprefled  the 
jnflitution  in  1545,  and  in  the  year  following  erected  the 
church  of  this  college  into  a  cathedral,  by  the  name  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Chrift  in  Oxford,  founded  by  king  Hen- 
ry the  Eighth,  and  fettled  in  it  a  bifhop,  deap,  and  eight 
canons,  eight  clerks,  eight  chorifters,  a  mufic-mafter,  an 
organift,  and  forty  ftudents,  who  were  to  be  phofcn  yearly 
from  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  the  number  of  whom  was 
augmented  by  queen  Elizabeth, 

Among 
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Among  tlie  religious  houfes  diffolved  by  king  Heniy  the 
Eighth,  there  was  a  college  here  for  the  education  of  the 
monks  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham,  which  was  there- 
fore called  Durham  College.  This  houfe  being  granted  by 
king  iLdward  the  Sixth,  in  1552,  the  feventh  year  of  his 
reign,  to  his  phyfician  George  Owen,  was,  in  1554,  pur- 
chafed  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  knight,  who,  in  1555,  repaired 
the  building,  and  endowed  it  for  a  prefident,  twelve  fellows^ 
and  eight  fcholars,  calling  it  Trinity  College. 

In  1555,  being  the  fecond  of  Philip  and  Mary,  Sir  Thomas 
White,  alderman  of  London,  purchafed  a  building  belonging 
to  this  univerfity,  called  St.  Bernard'5  College,  formerly  in 
pofieffion  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  ;  and  in  1557,  en- 
dowed it,  by  the  name  of  St.  John  Baptift*s  College,  for  a 
prefident,  fifty  fellows  and  fcholars,  three  chaplains,  three 
lay  clerks,  and  fix  chorifters  j  but  the  chaplains,  lay  clerks, 
and  chorifters,  were  about  twenty  years  afterwards  uipprefled 
by  the  prefident  and  fellows. 

In  1 571,  Hugh  Price,  doctor  of  the  canon  laws  in  this 
iiniverfity,  procured  a  charter  from  queen  Elizabeth,  for 
building  and  endowing  a  college  here  for  a  principal,  eight 
fellows,  and  eight  fcholars  ;  the  queen  agreed  to  furnifh 
timber  for  the  building,  upon  condition  that  fhe  (hould  have 
the  firft  nomination  of  the  principal,  fellows  and  fcholars^ 
and  that  the  college  (hould  be  called  Collegium  Jefu  infrsw 
civitatem  &  univenitatem  Oxon.  ex  fundatione  reginae  Eliza- 
beths; whence  this  fociety  claim  the  honour  of  a  royal 
founder. 

Nicholas  Wadham,  efq.  fome  time  a  gentleman  com- 
moner in  this  univerfity,  having  laid  the  defign  of  building  a 
college  here,  direded  it  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  his 
will;  and  accordingly,  Dorothy  his  widow  and  executrix, 
in  i6o9>  purchafed  the  fite  of  a  diffolved  priory  of  the  canons 
of  St.  Auftin  in  this  city,  and  erected  a  noble  quadrangle, 
with  ftatues  of  herfdf  and  herhufband  over  the  weftern  gate; 
*nd  having  procured  a  royal  charter,  impowcring  her  to  en- 
dow it  for  a  warden,  firteen  fellows,  fifteen  fcnolars,  two 
chaplains,  two  clerks,  and  other  inferior  officers,  by  the 
name  of  Wadham  College,  it  was  opened,  and  the  feveral 
members  admitted    accordingly,    on   the  twelfth   of   April 

•  Thomas  Tifdale,  of  Glimpton,  near  Woodftock,  efq.  by 
his  will,  dated  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1610,  left  5000I.  to  pur* 
chafe  an  eftate,  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  fellows  and 
f<:holars,  to  be  chofen  from  the  free  fchool  of  Abingdon  in 
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BerUhirc,  into  any  college  of  this  univerfity.  The  truflees 
of  this  will  offered  to  encreafc  the  fociety  of  ^Baliol  College, 
by  Mr,  Tifdalc's  legacy,  with  feven  fellows  and  fix  fcholars  j 
))ut  not  coming  to  an  agreement.  Dr.  Richard  Whightwick» 
formerly  a  member  of  Baliol  College,  perfuaded  the  truftees 
Qf  Mr.  Tifdale's  will  to  purchafe  a  building,  originally  be-- 
longing  to  the  priory  of  St.  Fridefwide,  called  Broadgate-hall, 
for  the  fettlcment  of  .this  charity  ;  and  promifed,  upon  that 
condition,  that  he  himfelf  would  be  a  confiderable  benefactor. 
Mr.  Tifdale's  truftees,  therefore,  procured  a  royal  charter, 
dated  June  the  twenty  ninth,  1624,  impowering  them  to  found 
a  college  within  the  limits  of  Broadgate-hall,  for  onemafter* 
ten  fellows,  and  ten  fcholars,  by  the  name  of  Pembroke 
College ;  which  name  was  given  it  in  honour  of  Williaoi  caurl 
of  Pembroke  then  chancellor  of  the  univerfity.  The  royal 
charter  alfo  impowered  George  archbiihop  oi  Canterbury, 
William  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Dr.  Richard  Whightwtck^ 
to  make  a  body  of  ftatutes  for  the  fociety,  who  were  aIIowe4 
to  purchafe  lands  and  tenements  to  the  yearly  value  of  7C0I. 
Soon  after  this,  the  fellows  and  fcholars  were  put  in  pofleffioa 
of  their  college  ^  but  the  number  of  iludents  increaiing  fo 
much,  that  the  building  could  not  accommodate  them,  the 
fociety  annexed  to  their  college  .certain  chambers,  caUe4 
Abingdon  Lodginj^s,  and^Camby  Loc'gines. 

In  this-  univerfity  there  was  a  hall  ciuled  Glo<;eftcr-balI, 
'from  having  been  originally  a  feminary  for  educ^ing  thf 
monks  of  Glocefler.  On  the  fupprefiion  of  abbiea  it  fell  intQ 
the  king's  hands;  and  afterwards,  by  a  royal  grant  from 
queen  Elizabeth,  it  came  to  one  Mr.  Doddington,  ^om  whom 
it  was  purchaCed  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  founder  of  St.  Joha 
Baptift's  College,  and  by  him  repaired  in  fome  meafure,  en^ 
dowed,  and  conveyed  to  that  fociety,  who  made  it  a  houfe 
for  {Indents,  under  a  principal ;  but  in  17 14,  this  hall  wa^ 
endowed  by  Sir  Thomas  Cooke  of  A  (Hey,  pear  the  city  of 
Worcefter,  in  the  county  of  that  name,  tart,  for  a  provoft, 
fix  fellows,  afnd  fix  fcholars  ;  Mppn  which  it  was  ere^ed  to  a 
college,  by  the  name  of  Worcefter  College. 

Here  was  a  building  fprmerly  called  Hart-hall,  from  Elias 
de  Hartford,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edivard  the  Firft,  demifed 
it  under  this  name  to  fome  fcholars  of  the  univerfity.  It  waa 
afterwards  purchafed  by  Walter  Stapledon,  bifliop  of  Exeter, 
and  founder  of  Exctjer  College,  who,  on  the  tenth  of  May, 
131 2,  had  a  charter  granted  him,  for  affigning  this  hall»  to« 
gcthcr  with  another  tenement  called  Arthur's  Hall,  to  twelve 
icholars.     So  long  as  the  bilhop's  fcholars  continued  here,  it 
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tvas  called  Stapledon  Hall ;  but  tbey  removing,  it  recovered 
its  former  name.  Exeter  College  had  long  the  nomination  of 
a  principal  to  this  hall,  and  many  of  the  fellows  of  New^ 
College  refided  here  with  their  warden,  while  that  college  was 
building.  Here  were  formerly  twelve  fiudents,  to  whom 
the  umverdty  paid  a  yearly  penfion  of  50I.  upon  account  of 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  Glaftenbury,  a  market-town  of 
Somcrietfliire,  for  the  maintenance  of  fuch  youth  as  were 
ieot  hither  from  Glaftenbury  fchool :  but  this  hall  being  en* 
dowed  by  its  late  principal,  Dr.  Richard  Newton,  for  a  prin- 
cipal, four  fenior  fellows,  or  tutors,  and  junior  fellows,  or 
affiftants,  befides  a  certain  number  of  ftudents,  or  fcholars, 
iras,  upon  the  eighth  of  September,  17401  eredled  to  acoUege^ 
by  the  name  of  Hartford  College. 

At  fiurford  there  was  an  ancient  cuRom  of  carrying  ail 
artificial  dragon  about  the  ftreets  on  Midfummer  eve,  wnicb 
18  ftrppoied  to  allude  to  a  certain  banner  on  which  a  golden 
dragon  was  painted^  that  was  taken  by  Cuthred,  a  Weft 
Saxon  prince,  from  Etfaclbald,  a  Mercian  prince,  in  a  battle 
fought  in  a  field  near  this  place,  which  is  ftill  called  Battle 
Edge. 

When  Dr.  Plott  wrote  his  natural  hiftory  of  this  county, 
an  ancient  cuftom  ufed  by  young  men  at  marriages,  was  ftill 
continued  in  the  parifh  of  Deddington.  The  bridegroom 
let  up  a  poft«perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  placed  a  flender 
piece  of  timber,  moveable  upon  a  fpindle,  crofs  the  top  of  it  ; 
atone  end  of  the  moveable  piece  hung  a  board,  and  a  bag  of 
iand  at  the  other.  The  young  men  who  attended  the  bride 
9Knd  bridegroom,  being  mounted  on  horfeback,  with  each  a 
ftaff  in  his  hand,  by  way  of  lance,  ran  at  the  board,  as 
knights  were  uied  to  do  at  the  ring  ;  and  he  that  firft  broke  it 
with  his  ftaff*,  in  his  career,  received  fome  honorary  prize : 
nor  was  this  prize  detained  without  fome  danger  to  the  ad- 
venturer, for  as  the  cro&  piece  of  timber,  to  one  end  of  which 
the  board  hung,  turned  very  freely  upon  its  axis,  a  fmart  blow 
upon  the  board  brought  the  bag  of  fand,  which  hung  at  the 
other  end,  round  with  proportionable  violence ;  from  which 
the  rider  generally  received  a  hearty  bang  upon  his  back,  neck, 
or  head,  and  was  frequently  unhorfed,  to  the  great  merriment 
of  die  fpeifbitors. 

Cwrii/hiis^']  Among  the  curiofities,  is  Blenheim,  a  magni* 
ficent  palace,  fo  called  in  memory  of  the  battle  in  which  the 
united  forces  of  France  and  Bavaria  were  defeated,  and  the 
French  general,  marfhal  Tallard,  taken  prifoner.  This  noble 
ie^t  was  beftowed,  together  with  the  manor  of  Woodftock, 
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on  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs,  as  a  grateful  ac* 
knowledgement  for  his  bravery  and  conduct  on  the  occafion 
juft  now  mentioned.  The  edifice,  though  very  grand,  has  not 
efcaped  the  cenTures  of  the  connoifleurs,  which  however  lofe 
their  force  in  the  breaft  of  every  Englifiiman,  when  he  beholds 
Blenheim-houfe,  and  refleds  on  the  glorious  day  from  whence 
it  takes  its  name. 

Various  particulars,']  This  county  fends  nine  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  two  for  the  city  of  Oxford,  two  knights  for 
the  (hire,  two  reprefentatives  of  the  univerfity,  two  burgefles 
for  Woodftock,  and  one  for  Bambury.  It  contains  iixty  two 
vicarages,  aSoparifhes,  and  451  villages.  The  diVifion  of  it 
is  into  fourteen  hundreds,  containing  about  19,000  houfes, 
and  95,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed 
^%  534,000  ^cres. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 

THE  air  of  Rutland£hire  is  efteemed  as  good  as  that  of 
any  in  England.  The  foil  is  very  fruitful,  both  in 
corn  and.pafture ;  and  that  of  the  Vale  of  Catmofe  in  par- 
ticular, is  equal  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  It  affords  alfo  great 
abundance  of  wood  for  firing.  This  county  produces  much 
cattle,  particularly  iheep  ;  and  the  rivers,  the  waters  of  which 
are  remarkably  good,  yield  great  plenty  of  fiih. 

An  ancient  cuftom  is  ftill  preferved  at  Okeham,  its  prin- 
cipal market  town,  which  requires  that  every  peer  of  the  realm, 
the  firft  time  he  comes  within  the  precinds  of  this  lordfliip, 
fliall  forfeit  a  ihoe  from  the  horfe  he  rides  on,  to  the  lord  of 
the  caftle  and  manor,  unlefs  he  agrees  to  redeem  it  with 
money  ;  in  which  cafe  a  ihoe  is  made  according  to  his  direc- 
tions, and  ornamented,  in  proportion  to  the  fum  given,  by 
way  of  fine,  and  nailed  on  the  caftle  hall  door.  Some  flioes 
are  of  curious  workmanfhip,  and  ftamped  with  the  names  of 
the  donors  j  fome  are  made  very  large,  and  fome  gilt. 

Various  particulars  ]  This  county  fends  but  two  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  two  knights  for  the  {hire,  ^t  lies  in  the 
diocefe  of  Peterborough,  and  in  the  midland  circuit.  There 
are  in  it^en  vicarages,  forty-eight  parifhes,  and  11 1  villages. 
The  divifion  of  it  is  into  five  hundreds,  containing  about  3260 
houfes,  and  16,300  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is 
computed  at  1 10,000  acres. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

A'iw/.IQHROPSHIRE    is  alfo  called  Salop,  or  the 

1^  county  of  Salop,  from  Salop,  a  name  by  which 

the  town  of  Shrcwfbury  was  afterwards  called  by  the  Nor-. 

mans. 

//r,  foilj  and  natural  produSlions,!^  The  air  is  pure  and 
bealchy,  but,  the  county  being  mountainous,  it  is  in  many 
places  Iharp  and  piercing. 

The  foil  is  various  :  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  the 
county  yield  great  plenty  of  wheat  and  barley,  but  the  fouth* 
em  and  weftern  parts,  which  arc  hilly,  are  not  fo  fertile,  yet 
;iffbrd  pafturage  for  Oicep  and  cattle ;  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Severn  there  are  large  rich  meadows,  which  produce 
abundance  of  grafs.  Here  are  mines  of  copper,  lead, 
iron,  ftone,  and  lime-flone,  and  the  county  abounds  with 
unexhauftible  pits  of  coal.  Between  the  furface  of  moft  of 
^he  coal  ground,  and  the  coal,  there  lies  a  ftratum  of  a  black, 
hard,  but  very  porous  fubftance,  which  being  ground  to 
powder  in  proper  mills,  and  well  boiled  with  water  in  cop- 
pers, depoCts  the  earthy  or  gritty  parts  at  the  bottom,  and 
throws  up  a  bituminous  matter  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
which  by  evaporation  is  brought  to  the  confiftency  of  pitch  : 
an  oil  is  alfo  produced  from  the  fame  ftratum,  by  diftillation, 
which,  mixed  with  the  bituminous  fubftance,  dilutes  it  into 
a  kind  of  tar.  Both  thefe  fubftances  are  ufed  for  caulking 
of  (hips,  and  are  better  for  that  purpofc  than  pitch  or  tar  ; 
for  they  never  crack,  and  it  is  thought  they  might  be  ufeful 
againft  t|ie  worm. 

Shrcwft)ury  is  famous  for  the  manufactures  of  Welch 
cottons  and  flannels  ;  and  Bridgenorth,  a  borough  town,  for 
ftockings.  Bridgenorth  is  alfo  furnifticd  with  common  arti- 
ficers of  every  kind,  who  make  and  fell  clothes,  iron  toolsy 
and  inftruments  of  all  forts,  and  the  other  ordinary  manu- 
factures of  the  kingdom. 

The  market  towns  are  Bi(hops  Caftle,  Bridgenorth,  Church 
Stretton,  Clebury,  Drayton,  Ludlow,  Newport,  Ofwcftry, 
Shreft>ury,  Welhngton,  Wem,  Wenlock  Great,  and  Whit- 
church. 

Biihops  Caftle  takes  its  name  from  its  having  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  biihops  of  Hereford,  who  probably  had  a  feat 
or  caftle  here.  It  is  150  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  old 
corporation,  confifting  of  a  bailifF,  recorder,  and  fifteen  alder- 
men. 
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men.     Its  market  is  famous  for  cattle  and  feveral  other  com- 
modities, and  is  much  freaucnted  by  the  Welch. 

Bridgenorth  is  alfo  called  Brugmorfe,  or  Bruges :  which  of 
thisfc  three  names  it  was  iirft  called  by,  is  uncertain.     It  ipras 

Jrobably  called  Bridge,  from  a  bridge  over  the  Severn ;  and 
Iridge  might  be  corrupted  into  Brugge,  and  Bruges  j  North 
was  added  upon  building  another  bridge  to  the  fouth  of  it. 
Some  however  contend,  that  though  for  thefe  reafons  it  might 
have  bech  called  fail  Bridge,  and  then  Bridge  North,  yet 
that  its  original   name  was  Bru^morfe,    a  word  form^   of 
Brugh,  or  Burgh,  Borough,  and  Morfe,  the  name  of  a  neigh- 
bouring foreft,  of  which  foreft  however  no  traces  remain.     It 
has  alio  been  thought,    that  Bridgenorth  is  not  formed  of 
Bridge  and  North,  but  is  a  corruption  of  Brugmorfe  \  but  this 
is  not  probable,  becaufe,  allowing  Brugmorfe  to  have  been 
its  firft  name,  it  has  certainly  been  called  Bridge  and  Bruges, 
without  the  addition  of  Morfe  or  North* ;  and  it  is  abfurd  to 
fuppofe,  that  Brugmorf  was  both  corrupted  and  curtailed,  fo 
as  to  make  only  Bridge,  or  Bruges  ;  befides,  the  bridge  from 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  called   Brida;e,   and  that  other 
bridge,  which  produced  the  addition  of  North,  are  known  to 
exift  ;  but  we  have  no  good  evidence  that  there  ever  was  the 
foreft  pretended  to  have  been  called  Morfe. 

Bridgenorth  is  diftant  from  London  135  miles,  and  is  a 
very  ancient  town,  having  becrt  built  in  582,  by  the  widow 
of  Ethelred,  king  of  the  Mercians.  It  was  afterwards  for- 
tified with  a  wall  and  caflle*  both  now  in  ruins  :  it  had  fe- 
veral great  privileges  granted  it  by  charters  from  Henry  the 
Second,  and  king  John ;  and  it  is  governed  under  king  John's 
charter,  by  two  bailiffs,  eleSed  yearly  out  of  twenty-four 
aldermen,  by  a  jury  of  fourteen  men,  together  wifh  forty- 
eisht  common  council  men,  a  recorder,  town  clerk,  and 
omer  officers. 

It  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  pleafantly  fituated  in  a 
healthy  air.  The  grcatefl:  part  of  it  ftands  upon  a  rock,  on 
the  weftern  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  the  reft  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  river,  which  has  here  a  very  great  fall.  Thefe 
two  parts  are  called  the  upper  and  lower  towns  ;  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  weftern  divifion  being  fixty  yards  higher  than  the 
other.  The  upper  and  lower  towns  are  conneaed  by  a  ftone 
bridgtiof  feven  arches,  upon  which  there  is  a  gate  and  gate- 
houie,  with  feveral  other  houfes.  The  whole  confifts  prin« 
cipally  of  three  ftreets,  well  paved  and  well  built ;  one  of 
which,  in  the  Upper  Town,  lying  parallel  to  the  river,  and 
called  Mill-ftreet^  becaufe  it  leads  to  fome  miilsy  is  adorned 
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nth  ftately  houfes,  which  have  h^ve  cellars  dug  out  of  the 
rock. 

Here  are  two  churches,  and  a  free^fchool  for  the  fons  of 
the  burgefleS)  which  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor  widows  of  the  Upper 
Town.  Upon  the  top  of  a  bill  above  the  town,  are  the  re* 
mains  of  a  cattle,  whence  the  hill  is  called  Caftle  HilL  This 
place  is  fupplied  with  good  water  by  leaden  pipes  from  a 
fpring  half  a  mile  diftant  i  and  the  water  of  the  Severn  is 
aJib  thrown  up  to  the  top  of  Caftle  Hill  by  an  engine,  which 
uras  the  contrivance  of  thofe  who  ereded  the  water-works  at 
London  Bridge.  From  the  high  part  of  the  town  a  hollow 
way  leads  down  to  the  bridge,  that  is  much  admired  by 
ftraogers,  being  hewn  through  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet ;  and  though  the  declivity  is  very  great,  yet  the  way  it 
rendered  eafy  by  fteps  and  rails. 

firidgenorth  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  both  by  land  and 
water :  its  markets  are  flocked  with  all  forts  of  provifions^ 
and  its  (airs  are  reforted  to  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
for  cattle,  fheep,  butter,  cheefe,  bacon,  linen-cloth,  hops» 
and  feveral  other  commodities. 

Church  Stretton  is  130  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  is 
xemarkable  for  a  good  corn  market. 

Clebury  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Temd,  at  the 
difiance  of  1 1 8  miles  from  London.  It  formerly  bad  a  caftle^ 
but  has  now  nothing  worthy  of  note. 

Drayton  is  a  liule  obfcure  place,  149  miles  diftant  from 
London,  diftinguiflied  only  by  its  market. 

Ludlow  is  136  miles  ^rom  London,  and  was  incorporated 
by  king  Edward  the  Fourth.  It  has  a  power  of  trying  and 
executing  criminals,  diftin<5l  from  the  county,  and  is  go- 
verned by  two  bailiffs,  twelve  aldermen,  twenty-five  com* 
moa-council  mtn^  a  recorder,  a  town  clerk,  a  flewardy 
chamberlain,  coroner,  and  other  officers.  It  ftands  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Temd,  near  its  conflux  with  the  Corve,  on 
the  borders  of  Worcefterlhire  and  Herefordfliire.  The  coun« 
try  round  is  exceeding  pleafant,  fruitful,  and  populous,  par* 
tftcularly  a  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Corve,  called  Cor- 
vefdale.  The  town  is  divided  into  four  wards :  it  is  fur- 
rounded  wirh  walls,  in  which  are  feven  gates,  and  has  an 
old  caftle,  built  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  foon  after  the 
Conqueft,  great  part  of  which  is  in  ruins  ;  fome  apartments 
however  are  ftill  entire,  with  their  furniture  :  the  battlements 
are  very  hieh  and  thick,  and  adorned  with  towers.  It  has  a 
fiffat'Chapen  in  which  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  feveral  of  the 
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Welch  gentry ;  and  over  the  ftable  doors  are  the  arms  of 
*  queen  Elizabeth,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others.  The 
walls  of  the  caftle  were  at  firft  one  mile  in  compafs,  and  there 
was  a  lawn  before  it,  which  extended  near  two  miles,  and  a 
great  part  of  which  is  now  inclolcd.  This  caftle  was  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  right  of  his  prin- 
cipality ^  and  in  an  apartment  of  the  outer  gate-houfe  of 
this  caftle,  the  famous  Butler,  author  of  Hudibras,  is  faid  to 
have  written  the  firft  part  of  that  celebrated  poem. 

This  is  a 'neat  and  flouriihing  town.  It  has  a  large  pa* 
rochial  church,  with  a  handfome  tower,  and  a  ring  of  fix 
good  bells.  This  church  was  formerly  collegiate,  and  in  the 
choir  of  it  there  is  an  infcription  relating  to  prince  Arthur, 
elder  brother  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  died  here,  and 
whofe  bowels  were  depofited  in  this  choir.  There  is  in  the 
fame  choir  a  clofet,  called  the  Godt  Houfe,  where  the  priefts 
ufed  to  keep  their  confecrated  utenfils.  In  the  market  place 
there  is  axonduit,  with  a  long  flone  crofs  on  it ;  and  in  a 
fiiche  on  the  crofs,  is  the  image  of  St.  Laurence,  to  whom 
the  church  was  dedicated.  Here  is  an  alms-houfe  for  thirty 
poor  people,  and  two  charity  fchools,  in  which  fifty  boys  and* 
thirty  girls  are  both  taught  and  cloathed.  This  town  has  a 
good  bridge  over  the  Temd,  which  turns  a  great  many  mills' 
hi  the  neighbourhood,  and  acrofs  which  are  feveral  wears. 

This  place,  where  provifions  are  very  cheap,  receives  much 
benefit  from  its  being  a  great  thoroughfare  to  Wales,  and 
from  having  the  education  of  the  Welch  youth  of  both  fexes. 
Horfe-races  are  annually  kept  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  which 
the  beft  of  company  are  prefent  \  and  the  inhabitants  are 
reckoned  very  polite. 

Newport  is  133  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  is  a  good 
town,  with  a  free  grammar  fchool,  founded  by  William 
Adams,  a  native  of  this  place,  and  a  haberdafher  of  Lon- 
don, and  endowed  by  him  to  the  value  of  7000I.  with  a* 
library,  a  houfe  for  the  mafter,  and  a  falary  of  60I.  a-year, 
which  is  faid  to  be  now  worth  lool.  and  30I.  a  year  for  an 
ufher.  Near  the  fchool  he  alfo  eredled  two  alms-houfes,  and 
gave  550I.  towards  building  a  town  houfe.  Here  is  alfo  an 
Englifh  free  fchool  for  the  poor  children  of  the  town,  en«- 
dowed  by  a  private  gentleman  with  aok  a-year,  to  Which  the 
crown  has  made  an  addition  of  5I.  a  year. 

Ofweftry,  or  Ofwaldfiry,  was  originally  called  Maferfield, 
and  derives  its  prefent  name  from  Ofwald,  a  king  of  North- 
umberland, who  being  defeated  here,  and  flain  in  battle  by 
Penda,  a  prince  of  Mercia,  was  beheaded  and  <}uartered  by 
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order  of  the  conqueror;  and  his  head  being  fixe  J  upon  a  pole 
in  this  place,  the  pole  or  tree,  was  probablv  called  Ofwald's 
TTrce  ;  whence  the  town  might  by  corruption  be  afterwards 
called  Ofwaldftry  and  Ofwellry. 

It  ftands  upon  the  borders  of  Denbighfliire,  at  the  diftance 
of  157  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  very  old  town.  It  was 
anciently  a  borough,  and  Ls  ftiil  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  bur« 
gtifes,  and  other  officers.  It  is  furrounded  with  a  wall  and 
a  ditch,  and  fortified  by  a  caftle.  It  has  a  church  and  a  good 
grammar  fchool,  with  an  excellent  chanty  fchool  for  forty 
boys,  befides  girls,  who  are  cloathed  as  well  as  taught.  This 
place  had  formerly  a  great  trade  in  Welch  cottons  and  flannels, 
but  it  is  now  fo  much  decayed,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  houfe  in 
it  fit  to  accommodate  a  traveller. 

It  is  mofl  delightfully  fituated  onr  an  eminence,  furrounded 
by  the  Severn  river  on  every  fide  but  the  north,  which  ren-* 
ders  it  a  peninfula,  in  form  o(  a  horfe  ihoe.  It  is  walled 
round  ;  and  on  the  north  fide,  where  the  river  does  not  de« 
fend  it,  is  fortified  by  a  caftle,  built  by  Roger  de  Mont* 
gomery,  foon  after  the  Norman  conqueft  ;  but  the  wails  and 
caftle  are  now  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  ftreets  are  large, 
and  the  houfes  in  general  well  built. 

Curipjitiis.]  One  of  the  greate ft  curiofities  in  this  county  is 
a  well  at  Brofely,  a  little  to  the  north-eaft  of  Wenlock, 
which  exhales  a  vapour  that,  when  contracted  to  a  fmall 
vent,  by  an  iron  cover  with  a  hole  in  it,  catches  fire  from 
any  flame  applied  to  it,  and  burns  up  like  a  lamp,  fo  that 
^ggs>  or  even  meat,  may  be  boiled  over  it.  Upon  taking  off 
the  cover  the  flame  goes  out ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  a 
piece  of  meat  boiled  in  it,  has  not  the  leaft  fmell  or  tafte  of 
its  fulphureous  quality.  The  water  is  extremely  cold,  and  as 
much  fo  immediately  after  the  fire  is  put  out,  as  before  the 
vapour  wai  lighted. 

Farious  particulars.'}  This  county  fends  twelve  members  to 
parliament :  viz. 'two  knights  for  the  {hire,  and  two  burgefles 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs ;  Shrewfbury,  Bridgenorth, 
Ludlow,  Wenlock,  and  Bishop's  Caflle. — It  lies  partly  in 
the  diocefe  of  Hereford,  and  partly  in  that  of  Coventry  and 
Litchfield,  and  in  the  Oxford  circuit.  There  are  in  it  fifty- 
two  vicarages,  170  pariOies,  and  615  villages*  The  divifion 
of  it  is  into  fourteen  hundreds,  containing  about  19,000 
houfes  and  95,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  it  is  computed  at 
890,000  acres. 

SO  M  E  R. 
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SOMERSETSHLRE. 

Name*']  'TT^  HE  county  of  Somerfetis  fuppofed  to  have  dc- 
X     rived  its  name  from  Somerton,  which  wai  once 
its  principal  town. 

jtir,  foily  and  natural  produifhns,']  Its  air  is  faid  to  be  the 
mildeft  in  England  :  it  is  in  moft  places  very  healthy,  and 
upon  the  hilly  parts  exceeding  fine.     The  foil  is  various  :   the 
eaftern  and  weilem  parts  of  the  {hire  are  mountainous  and 
ftoney  ;  they  yield  however  good  pafture  for  fheep,  and  by 
the  help  of  art  and  induftry,  are  made  to  produce  corn.     Xhe 
lower  grounds,  except  fuch  as  are  boggy  or  fenny,  afford 
corn  and  grafs  in  great  plenty  ;  and  a  valley  of  a  very  large 
extent,  divided  into  five  hundreds,  and  called  Taunton  Dean» 
or  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  from  Taunton,  a  borough  town, 
is  fo exceeding  rich,  that  it  affords  corn,  grafs,  and  fine  fruit 
in  great  abundance,    without  manure.     The  grain  of  thit 
county  fupplies  many  foreign  and  domeftic  markets. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  kingdom  where  wood  thrives  better 
than  in  Somerfetfliire ;  and  teazle,  a  fpecies  of  thiftle,  much 
ufed  in  drefflng  cloth,  is  almoft  peculiar  to  this  county.  In 
this  county  alio,  on  the  beach  of  the  Briftol  Channel,  there . 
is  found  a  weed,  or  fea  plant,  of  which  the  inhabitants  mak^ 
cakes,  called  laver,  'which  are  wbolefome  and  nourifliing 
food,  and  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  king* 
dom. 

Somerfetfliire  is  famous  for  the  befl  Oficber  beer  in  Eifg* 
land,  and  for  great  plenty  and  variety  of  cyder  ^  and  the  befl 
cheefe  in  the  kingdom  is  faid  to  be  made  at  Ch^der^  near  a 
market  town  called  Axbridge. 

The  oxen  of  this  county  are  as  large  as  tfaofe  of  Latttafhir^ 
'  or  Lincoinibire,  and  the  grain  of  the  ftefli  is  faid  to  be  finer. 
The  vallies  fatten  a  prodigious  number  of  flieep,  of  tbt 
largefl  fixe  in  Eltgland  :  the  fouth  Ihore  a)ft>  furnifhes  thef  in- 
habitants with  lobfters,  crabs,  and  mackrel ;  the  BrMlot 
Channel  and  the  Severn  with  ibles,  flounders,  plaife^  flM-imps^ 
prawns,  herrings,  and  cod ;  the  Parret  produces  plenty  ef 
exceltefit  falmon,  and  the  Avon  abounds  with  a  fort  of  blackifll 
eels,  fcarce  as  big  as  a  goofe  qutll,  galled  elvers^  which  are 
ikimmed  up  in  vaft  quantities  with  fmall  nets^  and  wfakh^ 
when  the  Ikin  is  taken  off,  are  made  into  cakes  and  fritdi 
There  is  great  plenty  of  wild  fowl  in  this  county,  but,  there 
being  but  few  parks,  venifon  is  fcarce. 

Here 
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Here  is  a  tii£k  of  mountains  called  Mendip  Hills,  whicb 
occupy  a  vaft  fpace  of  ground,  and  ftretch  from  Whatley, 
near  Frome-Selwood,  a  market  town  on  the  eaft,  to  Ai^-: 
bridge,  another  market  town,  on  the  weft,  and  from  Glaf* 
tonbury,  ^  market  town  on  the  fouth,  to  Bedminfter,  near 
fhe  city  of  Briftol,  on  the  north.  Thefe  mountains  are  the 
moft  famous  in  England  for  coal  2^d  lead  mines,  but  the 
lead  is  lefs  foft,  dudlile,  and  fuflble,  than  that  of  Derby^ 
ihire^  zxxd  confequently  not  fo  proper  for  fheeting,  becauie^ 
when  melted,  it  n^ns  into  knots.  It  is  therefore  generally 
prported,  or  caft  into  bullets  and  fmall  fhot.  In  tpefe  hill^ 
there  are  al(b  mines  of  copper  and  okre  ;  and  the  lapis  cala* 
minaris,  which  melted  vtrith  copper,  turns  it  into  brafs,  is 
dug  up  l)ens  i|i  gireater  quantities  tl)an  ii>  any  other  part  of 
Ei^land. 

T* he  beaiftiful  fofSl  called  Briftql  ftone,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  fome  rocks  upon  the  baiiks  of  the  Avon,  near 
Briftol,  and  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the  defcrip* 
tion  of  Gloucj^fterfhirp  j  and  at  Biihop's  Chew,  or  Chew 
Maena,  near  Wrinton,'  a  market  town,  there  is  dug  up  ^ 
red  bole,  which  is  called  by  thecoifntry  people  reddipg,  and 
is  diftributed  frpm  tljence  all  over  England,  for  marking  of 
^eep  and  othef  ufef.  It  i§  faid  to  be  fometimes  fubftituted 
by  appt)iecaries  for  a  fort  of  m^iciiial  ^artl^  brought  frooi 
Armei^ia,  called  bole  armoniac. 

ManufaSfures  and  trade.]  All  forts  of  clpth  are  manufac- 
tured  in  this  county,  as  broad  and  narrow  kerfeys,  drugget$| 
fergee,  durroVs,  and  (balloons,  together  with  ftockings  and 
buttons ;  ana  in  the  fouth-^aft  parts  are  made  great  quan- 
tities of  linen.  The  value  of  the  woollen  m^nufadture  alone^ 
in  the  iirft  hands,  has  been  rated  at  a  million  a-year ;  and 
if  a  calculation  was  made  of  the  other  manufa6lures  of  the 
county  and  its  produce,  by  mines,  tillage,  feeding,  grazing, 
fairies,  and  other  articles  of  trade,  it  i$  thought  that  the 
^count  )|70uld  be  more  than  the  produce  of  any  oti^if  cpunty^ 
Middlefex  only  excepted . 

Bath)  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  this  county,  took  it9 
Tiame  fron/fome  natural  hot  baths,  for  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  which)  this  place  has  been  long  celebrated  an4  mucl>  fre* 
fjuented.  This  city  is  io8  miles  from  London.  It  is  ^ 
biihop's  fee,  united  to  that  of  Wells,  and  is  governed  under  a 
pharter  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  anji 
twenty-four  common  council  mep. 

It  tt^nds  in  ^  valley,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Avon^  and  is  incirclcd  I)y  bills,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi-« 
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theatre.  The  city  is  furrounded  with  walls,  which^-  thowgTi 
jQight,  and  alriioft  entire,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  work 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  upper  part  fecms  to  have  been  re- 
paired with  the  ruins  of  Roman  buildings.  The  fmall  com- 
pafs  of  ground  inclofcJ  by  thefe  walls,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
pentagon,  and  in  the  walls  there  were  four  gates  anda  pofiem» 
which  were  lately  all  demolifhed  and  taken  away.*  TTbe  gates 
Were  the  North  Gate,'  which  was  the  entrance  from  Lqndoxi  ^ 
the  Weft  Gate,  a  han'dfome  ftone  building,  wberQ  fdme  of 
the  royal  family  have  formerly  lodged  ;  the  South  Gate,.*MfhiGlx 
led  to  a  bridge  over  the  Avon  3  and  the  Eaft  Gate^  which  led 
to  a'  ferry  over  the  faine  river. 

There  are  in  this  dty  a  cathedral  and  three  pariib^churpbes* 
tThe  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
*  On  the  fouth  fide  of  this  there  are  fomc  remains  of  an 
abbey,  to.  which  the  church  fonnerly  belonged.  The  gate- 
houle  of  the  abbey  is  ftill  ftanding  :  it  has  been  a  lonjg  time 
converted  into  lodgings,  and  has  been  honoured  with  the 
fefidence  of  king  James  the  Second,  queen  Mary,  confort  of 
king  William,  queen  Anne,  and  her  royal  confort;^  George 
prince  of  Denmark. 

There  are  in  this  cfty  a  free  fchool,  and  two  charity 
fchools  ;  one  for  fifty  boys,  and  the  other  for  fifty  girls,  who 
are  cloathed  and  taught.  Here  is  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St. ' 
John,  and  founded  by  Fitz  JoCeline,  bifliop  of  this  fee  in  the 
twelfth  century,  for  the  poor  Tick  people  who  come  hither 
for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  with  a  handfome  chapel  of 
white  free-ftone;  Here  alfois  an  alms-houfe,  called  Rufcot's 
charity,  and  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  men  and 
twelve  women.  There  are  other  alms-houfes  in  this  pl^ce, 
Supported  chiefly  by  the  chamber  of  the  city ;  and  in  July 
1738,  the  firft  ftone  was  laid  of  a  general,  hofpital  or  infir- 
mary, ^vhich  was  lately  finiflied,  and  is  a  good  building> 
100  feet  in  front,  and  go  deep:  it  will  accommodate  150 
patients,  and  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  fick  and  lame 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Here  is  a  market  place,  over  which  is  a  town  hall,  creeled 
oh  twenty-one  ftone  pillars.  The  hall  is  a  large  .ftone  . 
building,  and  adorned  with  feveral  paintings  ;  and  in  a  fquare 
near  the  cathedral,  called  Orange  Square,  in  compliment  to 
the  late  prince  of  Orange,  there  is  a  monumental  ftone, 
which  was  erected  in  1735,  at  the  expence  of  the  late  Mr. 
Nafti  of  this  city,  many  years  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  at 
the  publick  rooms,  with  an  infcription,  importing  that  the 
prince's  health  was  reftored  by  drinking  the  waters  of  this 
place. 

In 
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In  this  city  there  are  five  hot  baths,  called  the  King's  bath) 
thcQaeen's*  bafli,  the'Crofs  bath,  the  Hot  bath,  and  the 
Leper's  bath.  There  is  alfo  a  cold  bath.  In  each  bath 
there  is  a  pump,  for  applyingthe  water  in  a  ftrean?,  upon  ap^ 
particular  part  of  the  body,  when  it  is  required  ;.,and  each  i3 
furniflied  with  benches  to  fit  on,,  rings  to  hold  by^  andjproper 
guides  for  both  {exes. 

The  King's  bath  is  fixty  feet  fquare,  fupplied  by  manv 
hot  fprings  that  rife  in  the  middle  of  it.  Contiguous  to  this 
bath  is  a  nfeat  pump-room,  *wherc  the  company  meet  to  drink 
the  water, 'Vvhich  is  conveyed. to.  it  from  the  fprings,  as  hot 
as  it  can  bp  drank,  by  a  marble  pump.  There  is  in  this 
bath  the  figure  of  an  ancient  rBritifh  king,  called  Bleyden 
the  Southfayer,  with  an  infcription,  importing  that  he  dif- 
covered  the  ufe"of  thefe  fprings  300  years  before  the  Chrif-- 
tian  aera. 

The  Queen's  bath  is  fepaVated  from  the  King's  bath  only 
by  a  walL  It  has  no  fpring,  but  receives  its  water  froni  the 
king's  bath,  and  is  therefore  lefs  hot. 

The  Crbfs  bath  had  its  name  from  a  crofs  that  formerly 
ftood  in  the  middle  of  it.     It  is  of  a  triangular  form^  and 
its  heat  is  alfo  lefs  than  that  of  the  King's  b^th,  becaufe.  i| 
has  fewer  fprings.     This  bath,  which  is  moft  frequented  by 
perfons  of  quality,  was  covered  by  James  L^,  e»rl  0/  Marl-* 
borough.     On  one  fide  is  a  gallery*  where  gentlemen  and 
ladies  ftand  and  converfe  with  their  friends  in  the  bath.     On 
the  oppoiice  iide  is  a  balcony  for  mufic,  which  plays  all  th^ 
time  of  bathing;  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  marble  pillar, 
adorned  with  curious  fculptures,  which  was  eredled  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  earl  of  Melforf,  in  compliment  to  king  James 
the  Second  and  his  queen,  and  in  memory  of  their  meeting 
here.     The  guides  of  this  bath  fay,  that  in  a  flrong  wefterly 
wind  a  cold  air  blows  from  the  fprings  ;  but  when  the  wind 
is  eaflerly,  and  the  weather  clofe,   with  a  fmall  rain,  the 
water  is  fo  hot,  as  fcarce  to  be  endured,  though  the  King's 
bath  and  the  Hot  bath  are  then  colder  than.ufual.     It  is  alfq 
obfcrvcd,  that  in  hot  weather  a  large  black  ^y  is  frequently 
feen  in  the  water  of  this  bath,  and   is  faid  to  live  undey 
water,  and  to  come  up  from  the  fprings.     This  b?ith  w|ll  fill 
in  fifteen  or  fixteen  hours  all  the  year  round^  ^nd  is  more 
temperate  than  either  the  King's  bath  or  the  hot  bath.     Th<i 
vrater  is  faid  to  corrode  filver. 

The  Hot  bath  was  thus  called  from  having  been  formerly 
hotter  than  the  reft,  but  it  it  was  not  then  fo  large  as  it  is 
jxow. 
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The  Leper's  bath  is  formed  from  the  overflowings  of  the 
Croft  bath,  and  is  allotted  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  people^ 
fupported  by  the  charity  of  the  place. 

The  Cold  bath  is  iupplied  by  a  fine  cold  fpring,  and  was 
erected  by  contribution  not  many  years  ago» 

Thefe  hot  fprings  were  fenced  in  by  the  Romans  with  a 
wall^  to  feparate  them  from  the  common  cold  fprings,  witb 
which  this  place  abounds  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition,  that  they 
alfo  made  fubterranean  canals  to  carry  off  the  cold  waters^ 
left  they  fhoutd  mix  with  thefe.  As  this  city  lies  in  a  valley^ 
furrounded  with  hills,  the  heat  of  thefe  waters,  and  their 
inilky  detergent  quality,  are  afqribed  to  the  admixture  and 
fermentation  of  two  different  waters,  diftilling  from  two  of 
thofe  hills,  one  called  Clarton  Down,  and  the  other  Lanfdowju 
The  water  from  Clarton  Down  is  fuppofed  to  be  fulphure-» 
cus  or  bituminous,  with  a  mixture  of  nitre ;  and  the  water 
from  Lanfdown  is  thought  to  be  tindured  with  iron  ore* 

Thefe  waters  are  grateful  to  the  flomach,  have  a  mineral 
tafte,  and  a  ftrong  ^nt ;  they  are  of  a  bluifh  colour,  and 
fend  up  a  thin  vapour;  they  are  neither  diuretic  norcathartic, 
though  if  fait  be  added,  they  purge  immediately.  After 
long  Aandihg,  they  depofit  a  black  mud,  which  is  ufed  by 
iBvay  of  cataplafms  for  local  pains,  and  proves  of  more  fervjce 
to  fome,  than  the  Ivaters  themfelves.  This  mud  they  alfo 
depofit  on  diflillation.  They  are  beneficial  in  diibrders  of 
the  head,  in  cuticular  difeafes,  in  obftrudlions  and  confti- 
jmtions  of  the  bowels,  which  they  ftrengthen  by  reftoring 
iheir  loft  tone  and  reviving  the  vital  heat.  They  are  found 
of  great  ufe  in  the  fcurvy  and  ftone,  and  in  moft  difeafes  of 
women- and  children,  and  are  ufed  as  alaft  remedy  in  obftinate 
chronic  difeafes,  which  they  fcmetimes  cure. 
.  The  feafbns  for  drinking  the  Bath  waters  are  the  faring 
and  autumn  :  the  fpring  feafon.  begins  with  April  and  ends 
with  June  ;  the  autumn  feafon  begins  with  September  and 
lafts  till  December,  and  fome  patients  remain  here  all  the 
winter.  In  the  fpring  this  place  is  moft  frequented  for 
health,  ahd  in  t$ie  autumn  for  pleafure,  when  at  leaft  two 
thirds  of  the  company  come  to  partake  of  the  amufements  of 
the  place  :  in  fome  feafons  there  have  been  no  lefs  than  8000 
perfens  at  Bath,  befitles  its  inhabitants.  There  is  an  officer 
put  in  by  the  mayor  to  fuperintend  the  baths,  to  keep  order 
among  tne  bathers  and  their  guides. 

Without  the  wall^  of  this  city  there  is  a  quadrangle  of 
elegant  ftone  buildings,  called  Queen  Square,  lately  ere£led : 
the  front  extends  200  feet^  and  is  enrid^ed  with  columns  and 
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pHafters  of  the  Corinthian  order.  On  one  fide  of  this  fquare 
is  a  fine  chapel,  and  in  the  center,  an  obeliik  feventy  feet 
high,  with  an  infcription,  importing,  that  <  it  was  eredlcd 
^  by  Richard  Nafh,  efq.  in  memonr  of  honour  beftowed,  and 
^  in  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred,  on  this  city  by  the  prince 
'  and  princcfs  of  Wales,  in  1738,'  when  their  royal  high- 
nefles  lodged  in  this  fquare. 

On  the  loth  of  March  1739-40,  the  firft  ftone  of  another 
tiew  and  magnificent  fquare  Mras  laid,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  city,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  principal  fide  of 
diis  fquare,  according  to  the  original  plan,  was  to  have  the 
appearance  of  but  one  houfe,  though  it  was  to  have  been 
divided  into  feveral  :  it  is  500  feet  long,  and  the  two  win?s 
are  260  feet  each.  In  each  front  are  63  windows,  and  in 
each  wing  31.  This  building,  from  the  neighbouring  hills,' 
looks  like  one  grand  palace.  It  was  to  have  been  adorned 
with  above  300  columns  and  pilafters  of  the  Corinthian  order ; 
lipon  the  corner  of  every  fide,  there  was  to  have  beeh  a 
tk)wer,  and  in  every  front  a  center^houfe  and  pediment ;  but 
in  executing  this  plan,  it  was  judged  prdper  to  lay  afide  the 
ornaments.  In  this  fquare  is  a  fuperb  ball-room,  in  form  of 
an  Egyptian  hall,  90  feet  long  and  52  broad,  and  an  afilem- 
biy  room  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  with  a  garden  and  bowling- 

Een.  On  the  eaft  fide  is  a  grand  parade,  called  the  North 
ade,  200  yards  in  length ;  and  a  terrace,  500  yards  in 
circumference,  with  feveral  other  walks ;  and  a  bridge  of 
one  arch,  120  feet  wide,  over  the  river  Avon,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  this  fquare. 

Here  is  alfo  another  erand  parade,  called  the  South  Parade, 
the  weft  fide  of  which  is  now  building,  with  a  row  of  ftately 
houfes  ;  and  the  north  fide  of  an  area,  620  feet  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  310  feet  in  breadth,  called  the  Royal  Fo- 
rum, is  now  inclofed  with  a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings, 
confiftingof  nine  houfes,  and  fc.ming  one  uniform  ftru£ture. 
Crowned  with  abaluftrade. 

In  the  year  174O)  the  number  of  private  houfes  in  thl« 
city  was  computed  at  1362,  many  of  which  are  inhabited 
by  perfons  of  fortune,  but  the  far  greater  part  by  fuch  as 
keep  lodgings  fo  convenient,  that  uits  place  is  thought  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  12,000  perfons  at  one  time.  The 
houfes  in  general  are  handfome,  and  neatly  furnilhed. 

l^he  ftone  of  whicli  the  houfes  here  are  built,  is,  for  the 
tnoft  part,  dug  out  of  quarries  upon  ClarCon  Down,  where 
there  are  frequent  horfe-races.  From  thefe  quarries  it  15 
brought  down  a  fteep  hill  to  the  river  Avon,  by  means  of  a 
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curious  machine^  invented  by  the  la^e  Mr.  Allen,  -poflmafter^ 
and  formerly  mayor  of  this  city,  a  gentleman  long  eminent  for 
many  amiable  virtues.  Stone  is  therefore  purchaCed  in  this 
pl^ce  at  fo  fmall  an  expence,  that  building  is  cheaper  here 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  From  the 
fame  quarries  ftone  is  alfo  fent  by  the  Avon  to  Briftol,  London  9 
and  other  places,  in  great  abundance,  for  building ;  and  of 
the  ftone  of  thefe-  quarries  Mr.  Allen  built  for  himfelf 
near  this  city,  one  of  the  nioft  magnificent  villas  in  Eng- 
land, .    '  .    • ' 

Briftol  IS  reckoned  the  fecond  pity  in  the  Britifh  dominions, 
for  trade,  wealthj  and  number  of  mhabitants.  Jt  is  115 
miles  diftant  from.  London  ;  and  was  made  a  county  of  itfclf 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  It  firft  had  the  privilege 
of  a  mayor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the'  Third,  and  ia  now 
governed  by  a  rnayor,  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and  forty- 
two  common 'Council  men.  It  is  a  bifliop's  fee;  and  the 
tradefmen  of  the  city  are  incorporated  into  feveral  com- 
panies, each  of  which  has  a  half,  or  fome  large  hired  room, 
for  their  meetings  j  and  by.  a  charter  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
every  man  that  marries  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Briftol, 
becomes  free  of  the  city. 

This  city  ftahds  upon  the  north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  river 
Avon,  and  is  therefore  partly  in  the  county  of  Gloccfter, 
and  partly  in  that  bf  Somerfet ;  but  tho.qgh  the  gre'ateft  part 
of  the  city  now  ftands  upon  the  Glocefterfiiire  fide  of  the. 
river,  yet  before  Briftol  was  made  a  county  of  itfelf,  it  was 
by  the  parliament  rolls  always  reckoned  to  be  in  Somer- 
fetihire.  . 

The  jiorth  and  fouth  parts  of  t|iis  ci^y  are  connected  by  a 
ftone  bridge  over  the  Avon,  confifting  of  four  broad  arches  ; 
but  it  is  encumbered  with  houfes,  built  on  each  fide  of  it^ 
which  renders  the  pafl^age  on  foot  not  only  inconvenient  but 
dangerous,  there  being  no  room  for  pofts,  and  the  pavement 
being  made  very  flippery  by  the  cbnftant  paiTage  of  carriages 
without  wheels,  called  fledges;  for  carts  are  not  permitted, 
for  fear  of  fliaking  and  damaging  the  arches  of  the  vaults  and 
gutters  that  are  made  under  ground,  for  carrying  the  filth  of 
the  city  into  the  river. 

The  ftreets  of  this  city  are  narrow,  'ill- paved,  and  ir- 
ijgular ;  they  are  always  dirty;  and  the  houfes  are  built 
like  thofe  in  London  before  the  fire  in  1666,  with  the  upper 
floors  prpjeifting  beyond  the  lower  ;  they  are  crowded  clofe 
together,  and  many  are  five  or  fix  ftories  high.  The  Glo- 
ceiterfhire  fide  of  the  city  is  four  miles  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference. 
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cnrnference^  and  the  Somerretfhire  fide  two  miles  and  a  hal(, 
{o  that  tSie  'whole  circumference  of  the  city  is  feven  miles- 
It  is  fuppofcd  to  contain  13,000  houfes,  and  95,000  in- 
habitants. 

Briftol  has  the  moft  cohfiderable  trade  of  apy  port  in  the 
Britifh  dominions  except  London.  It  was  computed  near 
half  a  century  ago,  that  the  trade  of  this  city  employed  n9 
le(s  than  two  tboufand  fail  of  fliips.  It  has  a  very  great  trade 
to  the  Weft-Indies,  fifty  Weft-India  fbips  having  frequently 
arrived  here  at  once.  It  hais  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  to 
Guinea,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  N6rway ;  and  a  principal 
branch  of  its  commerce  is  that  with  Ireland ;  from  whence 
tallow,  linen,  woollen,  and  bay-yarn,  are  imported  in  vaft 
quantities.  Its  trade  to  the  Streights  is  alfo  very  confiderable^ 
and  it  has  acquired  the  whole  trace  of  South  Wales,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  trade  of  Nbrth  Wales,  by  the  conr 
vcniency  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye. 

Curiofitiii,']  Among  the  number  of  cunofities,  we  may 
reckon  thefe :  On  the  fouth  fide  of  Mendip  Hills,  near  a 
place  called  Wokey,^  within  a  mile  of  the_cit)L  of  Wells,  is 
a  very  remarkable  cave,  known  by  the  name  of  Wokey  Hole. 
The  entrance  to  this  cave  is  parallel  to  the  horizon,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  rock  180  feet  high,  and  over  the  rock  is  a  fteep 
mountain,  the.top  of  which  is  thought  to  be  a  mile  above  the 
i)ottom  of  the  rock.  At  the  entrance  into  the  cave  there  is  k 
fteep  defcent  of  50  or  j6o  feet;  the  cave  itfelf  is  about  200 
feet  in  length,  in  fome  parts  50  or  60  feet  broad,  and  in 
others  not  above  10  or  12,  and  the  greateft  height  Is  about 
50  feet,  though  in  fome  places  the  roof  is  not  above  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  bottom.  There  are  feyera!  partial  divifions 
of  it,  which  the  imaginations  of  fome  people  have  diftinguifli- 
ed  into  a  kitchen,  a  hall,  a  dancing  room,  a  cellar,  and  other 
apartments ;  and  water  of  a  petrifying  quality,  being  con- 
ftantly  dropping  from  the  roof,  and  forming  a  variety  or  ftony 
figures,  fanty  has  improved  them  into  refemblances  of  old 
women,  dogs,  bells,  organs,  and  other  things.  The  echo 
of  any  noife  within  this  cavern  is  fo  ftrong,  that  a  large  ftone, 
fuch  as  a  man  may  lift  up  without  much  difficulty,  being 
ilropped  on  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  cave,  founds  with  a  noife 
as  loud  as  the  report  of  a  canon. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  cave  there  iflues  a  ftream  of  water 
fufficient  to  drive  a  mill ;  and  pai&ng  with  great  rapidity  and 
noife  the  whole  length  of  the  cavern,  it  burfts  out  through  the 
rock,  near  the  entrance  into  the  valley.  Here  are  always  people 
ready,  for  a  fmall  reward^  to  attend  ftrangers  into  this  cave 
with  lights, 

H  4  Near 
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Near  Glaftonbury  there  is.  a  hiU  called  the.  Torr,  frbifa.  HL 
tower  that  formerly  ftood  on  it^  whtch  rifes  like  a  pyhuiiici^ 
to  a  great  height,  and  ferves  as  a  land-mark  to  Teamen. 

Near  Chedder  there  ar^  two  rocks,  called  Chedder  ClifFs^ 
and  between  thefe  is  a  frightful  chafm,  the  fides  of  which 
are  near  three  hundred  feet  high  ;  through  this  chafm  is  the 
road  from  Axbridge  to  Briftol ;  and  from  the  bottom  of  oiie 
of  the  hills  there  iffiies  a  ftream,  fo  rapid,  that  it  is  faid  to 
drive  twelvi6  mills  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  fpnng. 

Farhus  particulars,']  Somerfetfhire  fends  eighteen  members 
to  parliament :  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  bur- 
gefles  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs  :  Briftol,  Bath, 
Wells,  Taunton^  Bridgewater,  Minehead,  Ivelchefter,  and 
inborn  Port.  It  lies  in  the'diocefe.of  Bath  and  Wells^  and 
in  the  weftern  circuit.  There  are  reckoned  in  it  132  vica- 
rages, 385  pariihes,  and  1,660  villages.  It  is  divided  int<^ 
thirty-feVen  hundreds,  containing  about  44,680  houfes,  and 
223,400  inhabitants.  The  area  of  it  is  computed  at  1,075,006 
acres* 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 

ilame.']  rT^HE  name  bf  this  coiiiity  is dbriVed  from  Staffbni^ 


'  I      the  county  town. 
)'r,fit!,i 


Jir,  fit!^  ihid  natural produHionsJi  Its  air  is  ih  gehtral  pure 
and  healthy ;  but  in  fome  parts  it  is  marp  and  cbld^  particularly 
in  the  mountainous  placid,  north-weft  of  a  market  town 
called  Stonei 

Thb  arable  ahd  pafiixre  land  iii  elccelleht ;  and  even  the 
mountainous  parts,  by  good  tillage,  will  produce  confiderable 
trops  of  corn :  but  they  are  remarkable  for  a  fhort  and  fweet 
gtafs.  which  makes  the  cattle  as  fine  as  thofe  of  Lancalhire. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Trent  and  the  Dove,  the  meadows  are 
as  rich  as  any  in  England,  and  maintain  rreat  dairies,  which 
fupply  the  markets  with  vaft  quantities  of  butter  and  cbeefe^ 
The  rivers  afford  plenty  of  almoft  all  forts  of  frefh  water 
iifli ;  and  the  county  in  general  abounds  With  provtAons  of 
all  kinds. 

Befides  plenty  of  turf  and  peat^  for  firing,  this  county 
yields  three  forts  of  coals,  which  are  diftiriguifhed  by  the 
names  of  pit  coal,  peacock  coal,  and  cannel  coal.  The  pit 
coal  is  dug  chiefly  in  the  foiith  part  of  the  county,  at  Wed* 
lieft}uzy)  Dudley,  and  Sedgley,  not  far  from  Wolverhampton. 

The 
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^he  jpeao6ck  coal,  fo  calfed  from  its  refleSihg  various  co- 
loiin,  like  thofe  of  a  peacock's  tail,  is  found  at  Henley 
Gicen,  near  Newcaftle  under  Line,  and  is  better  for  the 
forge  than  for  the  kitchen. .  The  cannel  coal,  which  gives  a 
very  clear  and  bright  flame,  derives  its  name  from  canwil,  an 
ancient  Britiih  word  for  candle.  It  is  fo  hard  as  to  bear 
poliflung,  and  is  ufed  in  this  county  for  paving  churches,  and 
other  public  buildings :  it  is  alfo  manufactured  into  fnuff  boxes 
and  other  toys. 

Under  the  furface  of  the  ground,  in  feveml  parts  of  this 
county,  are  found  yellow  and  red  okers,  tobacco  pipe-day^ 
potters  clay,  fullers  e^th,  and  a  fort  of  brick  earth,  which 
burns  blue,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  earth  of  which  tha  Ro- 
mans made  their  urns*  Here  alfo  are  found  flonies  and  minerals 
of  various  forts ;  as  fire-fton'e^  for  the  hearths  of  iron  fur- 
naces and  ovens,  lime-ftone,  iroii-ftone,  or  ore,  the  beft 
kind  of  which  is  called  mufh,  and  is  found  at  Riiihal,  near 
Walfhall,  a  market  town.  This  is  the  ore  fromwhich  the 
beft  iron  is  extracted.  Some  of  tfaiefe  iron-ftones  are  as  big 
as  the  crown  of  a  man's  hat,  ahd  fome  of  them  being  hollow 
on  the  infide,  contain  about  a  pint  of  iharp  cold  liquor, 
which  is  faid  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  tafte,  and  of  which 
the  workmen  are  very  K^nd^  Copper  Aones,  or  ore,  are  dug 
out  of  EiSlon  Hill,  taealr  Leek  ;  and  lead  ore  is  dug  in  other 

Cof  the  county.  Here  are  alfo  found  the  haenuitites  or 
-  i-ftone,  alabauer^  divers  kinds  of  marble,  quarry  ftones^ 
miU-floaes,  and  grind-ftones^  of  feveral  colours. 

Tl^  principal  manufa&ures  of  this  county  are  cloth  and 
iron  ut^iiils-,  all  kinds  of  Which  are  made  here  in  great  per- 
Fedioii. 

CurkfitiaA  There  are  in  diis  county  medicinal  fprings  of 
variious  qualities  ;  ibme  impregnated  with  bitumen,  fome 
with  falts,  and  others  with  fulphur.  Of  the  bituminous 
kind  IB  a  warm  fpring  at  Beresford,  fouth-eaft  of  Leek,  near 
the  bank  of  the  Dove,  and '  another  at  Hints,  near  Tam- 
worths.  Of  the  faline  kind,*  the  ftrongeft  are  the  brine  pits 
at  Chartley,  hear  Stafford,  of  the  water  of  which,  as  good 
White  Cdt  is  made  as  any  in  England.  Among  the  fprings 
of  a  weaker  brine^  there  is  one  in  Blue  Hill,  near  Leek^ 
Which  tinges  the  flones  and  earth  it  touches,  with,  a  nifty 
colour,  and  which  galls  will  turn  as  black  as  ink.  Of  the 
fttlpbureous  fort  is  St.  Erafmus's  Well,  at  Ingefbe,  x^o 
miles  north-eaft  of  Stafford,  and  another  fpring  at  GodfaJ, 
north- weft  of  Wolverhampton.  There  are  alfo  other  me- 
dieinal  waters  in  this  county,  not  reducible  to  either  of  thefe 

claffes, 
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clafles,  which  are  faid  to  have  performed  great  cures,  as 
Salter's  Well,  near  Newcaftle  under  Line,  which  has  the 
reputation  of  curing  the  king's  evil ;  Elder  Well,  at  Bliin* 
hill,  near  Penkridge,  faid  to  cure  diforders  of  the  eyes  ^ 
and  a  well,  called  the  Spaw^  near  Wolverhampton,  which 
is  reputed  to  have  cured  difeafes  of  various  kinds. 

At  Wrottefley,  north- weft  of  Wolverhampton,  have  been 
found  ftones  of  a  prodigious  fize,  one  of  which,  after  being 
hewn,  is  faid  to  have  made  an  hundred  loads  \  and  another^ 
.after  ten  loads  were  cut  off  from  it,  required  thirty  yoke  of 
cfxkckXo  draw  it,  and  was  made  into  a  great  ciftern  in  a  malt-^ 
hoafe  here,  which  wets  thirty- feven  ftrikes  of  barley  at  one 
tune*..' 

In  the 'hall  of  Dudley  Caftle,  about  four  miles  ^rom 
Wolverhampton,  there  is  a  table  of  one  intire  oak  plank, 
which  was  originally  feventy-two  feet  nine  inches  long,  and 
three  feet  broad,  but  was  reduced  to  its  prefent  length  of  fifty- 
two  feet,  to  fuit  the  hall  it  ftands  in. 

At  Befcot,  not  far  from  Litchfield,  there  is  a  dttc^h  which 
affords  a  kind  of  natural  phofphorus  ;  for  the  mud  of  this 
ditch  rubbed  upon  any  thing  in  the  dark,  emits  a  faint  bluiih 
flame  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

At  Tettenhall,  near  Wolverhampton,  there  is  a'pafture 
called  the  Clots,  in  which  if  any  horned  cattle  graze  for  one 
fummer,  their  colour,  however  black  before,  will,  it  is  faid, 
turn  to  a  whiti(h  dun. 

At  Statfold,  not  far  from  Wolverhampton,  there  is  a 
church  with  a  fteeple,  which  was  repaired  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury ago ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  top  ftone  of  this  fteeple,  being  thrown  by  one  of  the 
workmen  from  the  pinacle  into  the  church-yard,  broke  in 
two  pieces,  and  difcovered  a  living  toad  in  the  center  of  it^ 
which  died  foon  after  it  was  expofed  to  the  air. 

Near  Newcaftle  under  Line  there  is  a  quarry,  where  a 
ftone  is  faid  to  have  been  dug,  in  the  middle  .of  which, 
when  fawed  afunder,  was  found  a  human  fkuU,  with  teeth 
in  It. 

At  Horborn,  fouth  of  Wallhall,  upon  the  borders  of 
Warwickftiire,  refided  one  John  Sands,  who  died  in  the 
year  1625,  at  the  age  of  140  years  ;  and  his  wife  lived  to 
be  120. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  November  1678,  in  the  fpace 
of  a   few  hours,  three  fucceffive  ftfocks  of  an  earthquake, 
accompanied  with  a  rumbling  noife  like  diftant  thunder,  were 
felt  at  Brewood  and  its  neighbourhood  s  and  the  night  follow- 
ing 
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\nt^  another  Icfs  confiderable  ihock^  attended  with  the  like 
rumbling  noife,  was  perceived  about  this  place. 

Farious  Particulars.]  •  Staffordftiire  fends  ten  members  to 
parliament:  viz.  two  knishts  for  the  (hire,  and  two  for  each  of 
the  follawin^  bourghs :  Litchfield,  Stafford,  Ncwcaftle  under 
Lyne,  and  Tamworth.— It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry^  and  in  the  Oxford  circuit.  There  are  in  it  39 
vicarages,  150  parifhes,  and  670  villages.  It  is  divided  into 
fire  Hundreds,  containing  about  23^740  houfes,  and  1 18,700 
inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at  8io>ooo 
acres.        •  • 


SUFFOLK 

Mraii.jr^  UF  FOLK  is  a  corruption  or  contradlon  of  the 
.  O  *^^  ancient  Saxon  name  wbich'fignifies  a  Southern 
Peo]^,  and  was  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  to  diftin- 
guifli  them  from  thofe  who  inhabited  the  next  couiity  to  the 
north,  and  were  called  Northfolk. 

iAV,  Sci/^  and  Natural  Produif  tons,]  The  ah^of  this  county 
is  pure,  pleafant,  and  healthy,  even  near  the  fea'fliore,  becaule 
the  beach  being  generally  Tandy  and  fhelly,  fhoots  off  the  fea, 
and  prevents  ftagnating  water  and  ftinking  mud. 

The  ibtl  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  is  different  in  different 
parts  of  it :  the  eaftern  parts  bordering  on  the  fea,  are  fandy^ 
and  full  of  heaths,  but  yield  abundance  of  rye,  peas,  and 
hemp,  and  feed  vaft  flocks  of  fheep.  The  middle  part  of  the 
countv,  which  is  called  High  Suffolk,  or  the  Woodlands, 
confifts  chiefly  of  a  rich  deep  clay  and  marie,  and  produces 
wood,  and  good  pafture  that  feeds  great  numbers  of  cattle ; 
the  parts  bordering  on  Effex  and  Cambridge,  likewife  afford 
cxcejlept  paflure,  and  abound  with  corn,  all  except  a  fmali 
traft  towards  Newmarket,  in  Cambridgefhire,  which  is  for  the 
mofl  part  a  green  heath.  It  is  faid  that  the  feeding  cattle  and 
fcecp  on  turneps,  was  firfl  praftifed  in  Suffolk. 

The  milk  of  this  county  is  reckoned  the  befl  in  England  ; 
and  it  has  been  longobferved,  that  the  Suffolk  cheefe  is  greatly 
impoverifhed  to  enrich  the  Suffolk  butter.  It  is  however 
found,  that  the  cheefe  of  this  county  is  very  proper  for  long 
voyages,  being  preferved  by  its  drynefs  ;  but  the  butter  that  is 
niade  here  in  great  quantities,  and  fent  to  all  parts  in  England, 
is  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

It 
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It  is  obfenred  that  more  turkm  are  bred  in  diis  county'^ 
and  that  part  of  Norfcdk  which  Dorders  upon  it,  than  in  all 
the  reft  of  England ;  London  and  the  counties  round  it  being 
chieflj  fupplied  with  turkeys  from  hence. 

Fuel  is  very  plenty  in  this  county  ;  High  Suffolk,  aiFord- 
ing  wood  in  great  abundance,  and  Low  SuiFoIk,  or  that  part 
of  the  county  which  runs  along  the  fea  fide,  being  conflandy 
fupplied  with  coals  from  Newcaftle. 

ManufaSiures.]  The  manufadures  are  woolen  and  linen 
cloths.  t 

CurioJitiisJi  Among  the  curiofities  of  this  coun^  may  be 
reckoned  the  periodical  rendezvous  of  fwallows  aiong  this 
doaft,  from  Orfbrdncfs  to  Yarmouth  ;  for  about  Ae  end  of 
fufhmer  an  incredible  number  of  thefe  birds  gather  here  into  a 
body,  where  they  wait  the  firft  northerly  wind  to  tranfport 
themfelves  out  of  Britian,  probably  to  fome  warmer  climate. 
They  are  fometimea  wind-bound  for  fevetal  days,  but  it  no 
feoner  blows  feir,  than  they  all  take  wing  together,  and  never 
appear  till  the  following  fpring,  when  they  arrive  here  in  vaft 
bodies,  and  from  hence  diftribute  themfelves  all  over  Britain. 

VarUus  particulars.^  Sufiblk  fends  fixteen  members  to  par-* 
liament:  viz.  two  knights  for  the  {hire,  and  two  burgefies  for 
each  of  the  following  boroughs:  Ipfwich,  Dunwich,  Orford, 
Aldborouj^h,  Sudbuiy,  Eye,  and  St.  Emund's-Bury.— It  lies  in 
the  dioceie  of  Norwich,  and  in  the  Norfolk  circuit.  There 
are  in  it  95  vicarages,  575  parifhes,  and  1,500  villages.  The 
divifion  of  it  is  into  17  hundreds,  containing  about  349420 
houfes,  and  172,000  inhabitants*  The  area  of  Suffolk  is 
computed  at  995,000  acres% 


SURRY. 

Atfi»/.]  OURR  Y,  or  Surrey,  is  immediately  derived 
1^  from  the  Saxon  name  flgnifying  fouth  of  the 
river,  and  was  given  to  this  county  from  its  fituation  fouth  of 
the  Thames. 

y//r,  Soil^  and  natural  Productions,']  The  air  and  foil  of  the 
middle  and  extreme  parts  of  this  county  are  very  different* 
Towards  the  borders  of  the  count)',  efpecialty  on  the  north 
fide,  near  the  Thames,  and  on  the  fouth  fide,  in  and  near  a 
vale,  called  Holmfdale,  that  ftretches  for  feveral  miles  from 
Darking  to  the  county  of  Kent,  the  air  is  mild  and  healthy, 
and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn  and  hay,  with  a  fine  mixture  of 
woods  and  fields  ;  but  in  the  heart  of  the  county,  the  air  is 
bleak  ^  and  though  there  are  fome  delightful  fpots,  the  county 

in 
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in  general  coniifts  of  open  and  fandy  ground,  and  l^arwa 
lieaths.  In  fome  places  there  are  long  ridges  of  hills  or  downs^ 
iviiich  afford  nothing  but  warrens  for  rabbits  and  hares^  and 
parks  for  deer ;  and  from  this  difference  in  the  air  and  foU,  As 
county  has  been  compared  to  a  coarfe  cloth  with  a  fine  lift. 
The  air  of  Cottman  Dean,  near  Darkine,  has  been  reputed 
^  beft  in  England.  It  is  obferved  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
middle  parts  of  Surry,  that  they  are  generally  of  a  pale  com* 
plezion^  refembling  the  natives  of  Picardy  in  France ;  and  that 
even  the  catde  here  are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  is  ufually  met 
vith.in  any  oth^  part  of  England,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
air  and  foil.  Near  Darking  there  erows  a  wild  black  cherry, 
0/  which  a  very  pleafant  ¥rine  is  laid  to  be  made,  not  mucit 
inferior  to  French  claret.  This  country  producea  great 
quantities  of  box-wood  and  walnut  tree;  and  the  downs, 
particularly  Banftead  Downs,  which  ftretcb  30  miles  in  length, 
from  Croydon  to  Farnham,  being  covered  with  a  fhort  herb* 
age,  pernimed  with  thyme  and  juniper,  the  mutton  here, 
though  fmall,  is  remarkably  fweet.  Near  Ryegate  a  borough 
town,  is  dug  up  great  plenty  c^  fullers  earth  ;  the  county  in 

Sneral  is  well  provided  with  river  fifh^  and  the  Wandle  is 
oious  for  plenty  of  fine  trout. 

Mamtfa&ura.y  The  principal  manufaAure  of  this  county 
is  woollen  cloth,  particularly  kerfeys. 

CuriofitUs.]  This  county  has  few  curiofides:  the  moft 
extraordinary  appears  to  be  a  human  flceleton,  which  was 
fCfoovered  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  church* 
3^ard  of  Wotton,  about  five  miles  from  Darking,  and  whicll 
meafured  nine  feet  three  inches  in  length. 

In  1739,  the  fmall- pox  carried  off  about  500  peribns  at 
Godahning  m  three  months,  which  were  more  than  one  third 
pf  the  inhabitants. 

Dulwich  wells,  or  Sydenham  wells,  on  the  borders  of  Kent, 
about  five  miles  from  London,  are  famous  for  their  purgative 
Quality,  and  were  formerly  much  frequented  ;  and  Stretham, 
about  half  way  between  London  and  Croydon,  has  a  fine 
medicinal  fpring,  which  was  difcovered  in  1660,  and  has  alfo 
been  greatly  frequented  by  peribns  of  all  ranks  from  London* 

Leith-hill,  or  Lith-hifl  near  Wotton,  is  remarkable  for  its 
extent.  Itconfifts  of  one  continued,  and  almoft  imperceptible 
afcent  from  Wotton,  for  near  three  miles  to  the  fouth  i  and 
from  the  fummit  finks,  on  the  fouth  fide,  with  a  gentle  de- 
clivity of  about  eight  miles,  as  far  as  Hor(ham,  a  borough 
townofSuffex.  This  is  by  much  the  higheft  hill  in  Surry, 
and  from  the  top  of  it  may  be  fe^n^  in  a  clear  day,  all  Surry 

and 
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and    Sufiex,    part  of   Hampfljire^    Berkfliire,  Oxfordfiii] 
Buckinghamfliire,  Hertfordihire,  Middlefex,  Eflcx,andKentr^ 
and,  by  the  help  of  a  telifcope,  fomt  part  of  Wiltftiire  ;    To 
that/th^  whole  circumference  of  the  view  is  thotiglit'tD  be- 
near  260  miles.  ^  .    -  !   •       '-^ 

Variaus  Particular s.'\  This  county  fends  fourteen*  merhBers 
to  parliament:  vizs  tNvo  knights  foi*  the-fhirc,  and  tw6  burgef-' 
fes  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs*:  Guilford,  Sbuthwark, 
Blechingley,  Ryeg^ta^  Gattonyand  Haflemcre. — It  lies  in' the 
diocefe  of  Winchefter  and  in  the  home  circuit.  Tliere  are  ill 
it  35  vicarages,  140  parilhee,  and  about  450  villages,  it' is 
divided  into  thirteen  hundreds,  containing  near  34,220  houfe^, 
and  171,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is^coiu- 
puted  at  592,000  acres. 


SUSSEX. 

< 

Name.]  O  U  S  S  E  X  fs  a  corruption  or  contraftioi^  of  the 
l5  ancient  Saxon  name  which  fignifies  the'couhtry  of 
the  South  Saxons, 

'  jfir^  Soily  and  Natural  ProduSfhns,']  The  air  of  this  county,, 
along  the  fea  coaft,  is  agwfh  toftrangers,  but.  the  irihtabitants' 
are  in  general  very  healthy.     In  the  north  part  ofthe.cbiirrtjr, 
bordering  upon  Kent  and  Siirry,  or  iivthe  woody  traft  of  the  ^ 
three  counties,  called  the  Weald,  or  Wild,  which  li  faid'tq  be 
]^20  miles  longhand  in  fome   parts  thirty  broad,  the  air  is 
foggy,  but  not  unheaHhy;  and  upon  the  Downs,  in  the  middle 
of  the  county,  it  is  exceeding  fweet  arid  pure. 

In  the  Weald  of  Su^Tex  the  foil  is  rich  and  deep,  and  pro- 
duces great  abundance  of  oats  and  hops ;  but  the  road^  are  the 
worft  in  Englanil ;  for  many  of  the  large  trees,  which  are 
carried  through  this  part  of  the  county  in  the  fummer  time  to 
the  river  Med  way,  in  Kent,  on  a  carriage  called  a  tug,  drawn 
generally  by  twenty  oxen,  are  often  dropped  upon  the  ifoad, 
which  is  otherwife  frequently  choaked  up  by  tugs,  and  ifematn 
there  perhaps  for  years.  The  north  of  Suflex  is  for  the  moft 
part  covered  with  woods,  which  chiefly  fupply  the* navy  docks 
with  timber,  and  the  iron  works  in  this  county  with  fuel*,  and 
from  which  vaft  quantites  of  charcoal  are  made. 

The  middle  part  of  the  county  is  delightfully  chequered 
with  meadows,  paftures,  groves,  and  corn  fields,  that  produce 
wheat  and  barley ;  and  in  the  fouth  part,  towards  the  fea,  arc  high 
hills,  called, the  South-Downs,  confifting-of  a.fatchalky  foil, 

very 
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verv  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  grafs^  and  feedj^ig  yaft  multitude^ 
of  iheep,  remarkable  for  very  fine  wool.     ^ 

In  the  Weald  of  SuflTex  is  found  the  mincTal  called  talc  ;  and. 
in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  county,  towards  the  border's  of 
Kent»  is  dug  great  plenty  of  iron  ore ;  and  here  are  many 
forges,  furoacesy  and  water  mills^  bothibr-xaft  and  wrought 
iron  :  and  though  the  iron  found  in  this  county  is  faid  to  be 
brittle,  yet  Cannons  are_  frequently  caft  with  it. 

Suflex  is  particularly  famous  for  a  delicious  bird,  called  the 
Wheat-ear,  perhaps  from  its  being  moft  in  feafon  about  tbe^ 
time  that  the  wheat  is  ripe  :  it  is  about  the  iize  of  a  lark,  and 
very  fat.  In  the  river  Arun  are  caught  vaft  quantities  of 
mullets,  which  in  the  fumxDer  feafon  come  up  froqi  the  fea^a; 
far  as  Arundel,,  in  great  fhoals,  and  feed.. upon  a  particular 
weed  here^  'which  gives  them  a  high  and  lufcious  tafle,  that 
render,  them  a  great  delicacy.  This  river  is  alfo  famous  for 
trout  and  eel.  Near  the  city  of  Chichefier  are  found  the  fineft 
lobfters  in  England.  At  SelTey,  fouth-eaft  of  Chicheftcr,  a 
fort  of  cockle  is  found  in  great  plenty,  wiiich  is  much  admired  s 
and  the  mackarel  and  herrings,  taken  in  their  feafons  at  Rye, 
are  reckoned  the  heft  of  their  kind. 

AfanufaSiures.']  The  principal  manufactures  of  this  county 
are  caft  and  wrought  iron ;  and  the  heft  gunpowder  in  the 
world  is  faid  to  be  made  at  a  market  town  called  Battel. 

Curiojities,']  Among  the  few  natural  curifioties  of  this  county, 
tDXj  be  reckoned  the  ftream  of  the  Lavant,  which  is  fometimes 
very  low,  even  in  the  winter,  when  other  rivers  are  at  their 
greateft  height  \  and  yet  at  other  times  is  ready  to  overflow  its. 
channel. 

At  Selfcomb,  north-eaft  of  Battel,  is  a  chalybpt  fpring,  as. 
highly  impregnated  as  thofe  at  Tunbridge  in  Kent. 

^eachyhead,  thus  called  From  an  adjacent  beach,  fouth-weft 
ofHaftings,  i$  reckoned  the  higheft  clifFof  all  the  fouth  coa£b 
of  England,  for  it  proje£i;s  over  the  beach  to  a  greater  perpen- 
dicular hqight  than  the  Monument  at  London.  'Hares 
dofely  purfued,  have  tumbled  over  the  edge  of  this  precipice, 
with  a  hound  or  two  after  them,  and  have  been  da0ied  to  pieces. 
The  beach  underneath,  upon  which,  in  ftormy  weather,  many 
fbips  have  been  loft,  has  fcveral  large  caverns  made  in  it  by 
the  fea. 

Various  particulars.']    Suflex     fends    twenty    members    to 
parliament :  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fliirc,  and  two  burgefles  , 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs;  Chicheftcr^   Horfham, 
Midhurft,  Lewes,  Shoreham,  Bramber,  Steyning,  Eaft-Grim- 
ftcad,   and   Arundel.     This  county  lies   in   the  diocefe  of 

Chichefter, 
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Chicheftef)  and  the  home  circuit.  .  It  contains  123  vicarages, 
?I2  pariflies,  and  1060  villages.  The  divifion  of  it  is  into 
fix  rapes,  containing  about  21,500  acres,  and  1 07^600 
inhabitants. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

ffame^}  fTT^HIS  county  derives  its  name  from  Warwickj^ 
1     the  county  town. 

Jivy  Souj  and  natural  rfoduSfions J]  TJie  air  of  Warwick-? 
{hire  is  mild,  pleafant  and  healthy,  and  the  foil  rich.  The 
two  parts  into  wbith  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Avon,  are 
dfiftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  Feldon  and  the  Woodland. 
The  name  Fddon  figniftes  a  champaign  country;  this 
divifion  lies  fouth  of  the  Avon,  and  produces  excdlent  corn 
and  pafture.  The  Woodland,  which  is  the  largcft  of  the  two 
diviuons,  Kes  north  ofthat  river,  and  produces  plentV  of  timber: 
but  great  part  of  it  being  now  cleared  of  the  woods,  it  yields 
alfo  abundance  of  fine  corn  and  pafture.  The  cheefe  made 
in  Warwickfliire  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  England.     ^ 

Manufa£lureu'\  The  city  of  Coventry,  in  this  county,  has 
a  manundure  of  tammies  and  ribbands  ;  and  Birmiiigham,  si 
market  town,  is  famous  for  the  manufadure  of  finall  iron  and 
fteel  wares. 

One  of  the  principal  towns  is  Birmingham,  or  Bromicham, 
which  ftands  upon  the  borders  of  StafFordfliire,  at  the  diflance 
of  109  mlies  froni  London.  It  is  a  lar^e,  well  built,  populous 
Xipffn^  famous  for  the  mpft  ingenious  artificers  in  all  forts  of  iron 
and  fteel  fmatt  wares,  and  in  the  manufactures  of  fn'uff-boxes, 
buckles,  buttons,  and  other  goods  of  the  like  kind,  which  are 
made  here  in  vaft  quantities^  and  exported  to  all  parts  of 
Europe. 

Stratford  is  commonly  called  Stratford  upon  Avon,  from  xt% 
iituation  upon  that  river,  and  to  diftinguifti  it  from  fever^f 
other  towns-  in  England  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  97  miles 
from  London,  and  is  a  corporation  governed  bv  a  rnayor,  a 
recorder,  a  high  fteward,  twelve  aldermen,  of  whom  two  are 
juftices  of  the  peace,  and  twelve  capital  burgeftes. 

This  is  a  large  populous  town,  and  has  one  parifh  church 
and  a  chapel  of  eafe.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Trinity, 
and  is  thought  to  be  almoft  as  old  as  the  Norman  Conaueft ; 
but  feveral  parts  of  it  hath  ^een  at  different  times  rebuilt.  It  was 

formerly 
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forincrly  collegiate,  and  is  celebrated  for  containing  th^ 
remains  of  Shakefpear,  our  great  dramjitic  poet,  who,  in  1564, 
was  interred  in  one  of  the  ayles  on  the  north  fide  of  tl[ie 
church.  His  grave  is  covered  with  a  fton?,  whi^h  h^  the 
following  infcription : 

Good  friend,  for  Jefus*  fake  forbear 
To  dig  the  duft  inclofed  here. 
Bleft  be  the  man  that  fpares  thefe  ftones. 
And  curft  be  be  that  moves  my  bones. 
And  in  the  wall  ov^r  the  grave,  there  is  a  buft  of  him  In 
marble. 

Curio/tiles.']  The  natural  curiofities  of  this  county  are  not 
many.  King*s  Newnham,  near  Rugby,  is  remarkable  for 
three  medicinal  fprings,  the  water  gf  which  is  ftrongly  im-r 
pregnated  with  alum,  of  a  milky  colour^  and  reckoned  a  good 
medicine  for  the  ftone.  It  is  obferved  of  this  water,  th^ 
being  drank  with  fait,  it  is  aperient,  but  with  fugar,  re« 
ftringent. 

At  Leamington,  eaft  of  Warwicl^,  therp  is  a  fait  fpring4 
which  rifes  near  the  river  Leam,  the  water  of  which  is  ufe4 
by  the  poorer  Tort  of  people,  to  feafon  their  bre^d. 

At  Shuckborough,  north-eaft  of  JCineton,  theaftrdltes^  or 
ftar-ftones,  are  frequently  found, 

.On  the. fifth  of  September,  1694,  ^^r^  broke  out  at  War- 
wicji  by  which  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  was  reduced  to 
fiflies,  ^nd  the  damages  fuflained  were  computed  at  (00,QOclf 
At  Burford,  near  Warwick,  one  Samuel  Fairfa3(»  who  w^ 
born  in  1647,  lived  to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  under  the  fame 
roof  with  his  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and  grandmov 
ther,  and  great  grandfather  and  great  grandmother,  all  iti 
perfeft  health,  and  dwelling  together  with  the  greateft  har- 
mony of  duty  and  afFedlion  3  and  none  of  them  h^d  bepn  twjCQ 
married.  "         . 

Antiquities.^  At  Coventry  there  is  a  yearly  prpceffion 
through  the  city,  on  the  Friday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  with 
the  figure  of  a  naked  woman  on  horfeback,  in  commemoratioxj 
of  the  following  tranfaftion.  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  and 
firft  lQr4  of  this  city,  who  died  in  the  thirteen^th  year  qf  £dt^ 
ward  the  Confeflbr,  on  account  of  fpmo  offence  given  him  by 
the  citizens,  loaded  them  with  very  heavy  tjixes ;  for  the  re- 
miffion  of  which,  Godiva,  his  lady,  th?  daughter  of  Tho^ 
rold,  Iherifi^  of  Lincolnfhire,  a  woman  of  moft  exemplary 
virtue  and  piety,  inceffantly  folicited  him.  Being,  at  length, 
tirpd  with  hei*  importunities,  he  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  them, 
by  faying  that^he  would  tajce  off  the  new  duties,  provided  (he 
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teould  ride  naked  in  open  day>ligbt,  through  ^e  pK>ft  fr 
quentcd  parts  of  tlic  city,  afluring  himfelf  that  bcr  modeily 
would  never  comply  with  the  condition,     Godiva,  however, 
being   fenfib'y  touched   with  compaffion  for  the  diftrefs  of 
the  city,  took  a  refolution  to  relieve  it,  even  upon  the  tcrm^ 
propofed.     She,  therefore,  after  having  iflued  opdcfs  to*  the 
citizens,  that  ail  their  doors  and  windows  Ibould  be  (but, 
and  that  nobody  fbould  attempt  to  look  out|    rode  naked , 
through  the  ftrects^  on  horfeback  ^  but  her  hair  being  loofe 
about  her,  was  fo  long  that  it  covered  her  down  to  the  legs« 
It  is  added,  that,  during  the  time  of  her  riding  in  this  man- 
ner, through  the  ftreets,  no  peribn  ventured  to  look  at  her 
except  a  taylor,  who,  as  a  punifhment  for  his  violating  the 
injun^^ion  of  the  lady,  which  had  been  publiihed  with  (!^ 
pious  and  benevolent  a  deiign,  was  ftruck  blinds 

The  taylor  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Peeping  Tom  > 
and  tjie  window  through  which  he  is  faid  to  have  peeped,  if 
ftili  to  be  feen,  with  his  effigy  in  it,  which  is  new  drefled 
on  the  anniverfary  of  the  procefSon :  and  in  a  window  be<* 
longing  to  one  of  the  churches  in  the  city,  cabled  Trinity 
church,  there  are  pi£lure»  of  eart  Leofric,  and  his  counted 
Oodiva,  with  the  foHowing  ijnicription : 

I  Lurick,  for  the  love  of  thee. 
Do  fet  Coventry  toll-Zrce. 

South  of  Kineton,  there  is  a  valley,  called  the  Vale  of  th^ 
Hed  Horfe,  from  the  rude  figure  of  a  horfe  cut  out  upon  2 
red  foil  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  fuppofed,  like  the  white 
horfe  in  Berkfhire,  to  have  been  a  Saxon  monument.  The 
trenches  which  form  this  figure,  arc  trimmed  and  kept  dean 
by  a  freeholder  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  enjoys  his  lands  by 
that  fervice. 

f^arious  particulars.^  Warwicklhire  fends  fix  members  t^ 
parliament:  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fliire,  two  burgefles  for 
Coventry,  and  two  more  for  Warwick.— This  county  lies 
partly  in  the  diocefe  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Worcefter,  and  in  the  midland  circuit. — There  are  in 
it  87  vicarages,  158  parishes,  and  786  villages.  It  is  divided 
into  four  hundreds,  and  one  liberty,  containing  about  21,970 
houfes,  and  109,860  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is 
computed  at  670,000  acres. 
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WESTMORELAND- 

jyii»/.  -tXrESTMORELAND  is  fo  called  from  th* 
VV  nature  of  thd  country,  which,  in  geneial,  is 
ft  moor,  or  barren  heath,  and  irom  iis  weftern  fituaiion,  with 
rcfpe^'^  to  another  mooriih  tract  of  mountain?,  called  tht 
Enjrlifii  Appenine. 

Airy  foi/,  and  natttral  przduSfions.]  The  air  of  this  county 
is  fweet,  pleaiant,  and  healthy;  but  in  the  mountainous  parts, 
(harp  and  piercmg. 

This  county  confifts  of  two  divifions,  the  barony  of  Weft- 
morelandy  fometimes  called  the  Bottom,  and  the  Barony  of 
Kciida}.  The  Barony  of  Wcftmorelan<i,  which  Comprehends 
the  north  part  of  the  county,  is  an  open  champaign  country^ 
twemij  Allies  long,  and '  fourteen  broad,  confiiting  oF  arable 
knd,  aiid  producing  great  plenty  of  corn  and  grafs.  Th^ 
Barony  of  Kendal,  fo  called  from  the  town  of  the  fame  name^ 
which  comf  rebends  the  fouth  part  of  the  county,  is  very 
mountaiaous )  the  vallies,  however,  are  fruitful,  am)  everi^ 
die  moantains  yield  pifture  for  (heep  and  cattle.  Here  ar^ 
feveral  forefts  and  parks,  and  both  baronies  a.Tord  great 
plenty  of  wood. 

This  county  is  well  fuppiied  with  fifb ;  and  the  charre,  a 
delicate  fort  of  trou(,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Cumber-^ 
land,  is  peculiar  to  the  river  Eden,  Winander  Mere,  and 
Ullefwater.  The  weftern  mountains  of  this  county  are  fujM 
pofed  to  contain  vaft  quantities  of  copper  ores,  and  iome  veins 
of  gold :  but,  as  the  expence  oi  winning  the  ores,  on  ac-* 
count  of  their  depth,  and  fovn^  other  inconveniencies,  hai 
been  found  more  than  equivalent  to  the  value  of  what  metals 
eould  be  obtained  for ;  the  defign,  therefore,  of  working  theft 
inifKSy  has  been  laid  afide. 

Manmfa£lureu']  The  chief  manufaAures  of  th^SNiCOunty^ 
are  ftockings  and  woollen  cloth. 

Cmri&fv.ies.']    The  only  natural  curiofity  of  this  county  is  i 
pctri^ing  fpring,  called  the  Dripping  Well,  in  Bethapi  jrark| 
near  JSurton. 
Various  pariiculars.]    Weftmoreland  fends  four  mt^bers  to 

Erliament :  vid.  two  knights  for  the  ihire,  and  two  burgefi'::s 
r  the  borough  of  Appleby.  It  lies  partly  in  the  diocefe  of 
Cbefter,  aaid  partly  in  that  of  Carlifle,  and  in  the  northern 
chcilit.  Tkere  are  in  it  26  pari(hes,  and  220  villages.  The 
tm  baronief  ^  Weftmoreland  and  Kendal,  are  the  only 
principal  divill<tf  of  this  county }  for,  not  being  thought  abld 
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in  former  times  to  payany  fubfidies,  confidering 'the  charge 
the  inhabitants'  were  at  in  the  border  fervice,  it  was  never 
divided  into  liundreds,*  rapes,  or  wapentakes,  like  other 
Counties.  The  earl  of  Thanet  is  hereditary  fheriff  of  thfe 
county.  There  are  reckoned  in  it  about  6,500  houfes,  aiui 
33>QOO  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at 
510,000  acres. 


^  W    I    L    T    S    H    I  .  R    E: 

Name,']  ^TpHE  namr  of  this  county  is  derived  from.  Wilton, 

J,     a  borough  town,  and  formerly  the  chief  town 

in  the  county.  .     •  ^ 

u//r,  yi/V,  and  natural  prcduSllons^l  The  air  of  Wiltihire 
is  fweet  and  healthy ;  it  is  (harp  on  the  hill?,  but  mild  in  the 
vallies,  even  in  winter. 

The  northern  part  of  this  county,  called  North  Wiltftiire, 
abounds .  with  pleafant  rifings  and  clear  ftreams,  forming  a 
variety  of  delightful  profpects  j  the  fouthern  part  is  very  rich 
and  fruitful,  and  the  middle,  called  Salifbury  Plains,  from 
the  city  of  Salifbury  in  their  neighbourhood,  confifts  chiefij 
of  downs,  wbjch  afford  the  teft  pafturfe  for  fheep.  The  foil  of 
the  hills'and  downs  in  general  is  chalk  an4  clav,  but  the  vallies 
between  them  abound  with  corn  fields  and  rich  meadows ; 
aqd  here  are  made  great  quantities  of  as  good  cheefe  as  any  in 
England. 

in  fome  pasts  of  Wiltfliire,  particularly  about  Eaft  La- 
yington,  a  market  town,  is  found  a  fort  of  herbage,  called 
Knotgr^fs,  near  twenty  feet  ia  length,  and  ufed  In  feeding 
hogs.  In  the  Upp^r  Avon,  n«ar  Ambrefbury,  is  found  a 
fmnll  fifb  called  a  loach,  ^^hich  the  people  in  this  neighbour* 
Jiood  put  into  a  glafs  ofifack,  and  fwallbw  alive.  The  north 
part  of  the  county  yields  plenty  of  wood;,  and  in  the  foutb 
parts,  particularly  at  Chilmark,  near  Hindon,  a  borough 
town,  are  exceeding  good  quarries,  where  the  ftones  are  very 
large;  fome  of  them  arc  60  feet  in  length,  and  12  in  thick- 
neCs,  Without  a  flaw.  ,  As  there  is 'no  coal  in.  this  county, 
fuel  is  fcarce.  ... 

•     Manufatfures,']     The   beft   fort  of  Englilh  broad  cloths, 
both  white  and  dyed,  are  manufaftured  in  this  county.- 

The  city  of  Sali(bury,  which  is  83  miles  diftant  from  Lon- 
don, and  a  bafhop's  ice,  owes  its  origin  to  &  cathedral  founded 
Jiere in  1219,  .in  the  fourth  yeaf  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  by 
,.        '  •       '  .     •  bilhop 
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hifliop  Poor,  who  removed  hither  from  Old  Sarum,  upon 
which  the  greateft  part  of  the  citizens  of  that  place  followed  . 
him.  New  Sarum,  or  Salifbury,  as  i<  then  began  to  .be 
called,  increafed  fo  faft,  that  it  was  incorporated  by  Icing 
Henry  the  Third,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  high 
fteward,  a  recorder,  a  deputy-recorder,  twenty-four  alder- 
men, thirty  comm6n-council-men,  a  town-clerk,  and  three 
fcricants  at  mace^ 

This  is  a  large,  well  built,  ckan  city,  fttuatcd  in  a  valley, 
9tii  watered  by  the  Upper  Avon,  on»  the  weft  and  fouth,  and 
by  the  Bourne  on  the  eaft.  The  ftrccts  are  generally  fpa- 
cious,  and  built  at  right  angles.  The  cathedral,  which  was 
finiflied  in  1258,  at  the  expence  of  above  26,000!.  is,'*  of  a 
Gothic  building,  the  moft  elegant  and  regular  in  the  king* 
dom.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  lanihorn,  with  a  beautiful  fpire 
of  free  ftone,  in  the  middle,  which  is  410  feet  high,  being  the 
talleftin  England.  The  length  of  the  church  is  478  feet,  the 
breadth  is  76  feet,  alid  the  height,  of  the  vaulting  80  feet, 
Theoutfideis  magnificent,  there  being  no  outfide  wall,  but^ 
cnly  buttrefles  and  windows.  The  windows  are  (aid  to  be  as 
many  in  number  as  the  days  in  a  year  j  and  a  particular  de- 
fcription  of  its  feveral  orn.iments  would  fwcll  to  a  confiderable 
volume.  The  bells  for  the  fervicc  of  this  church,  which  are 
eight  in  number,  hang  in  a  ftrong,  high  built  ftceplc,  ercftcd 
in  another  quarj:er  of  the  church-yard ;  the  walls  of  the  fpirc, 
which  towards  the  top  are  little  more  than  four  inches  thick, 
being  judged  too  weak  for  fuch  a  weii^ht  of  metal ;  fo  that  in 
the  cathedral  there  is  only  one  bell,  which  rings  when  the 
biihnp  comes  to  the  choir. 

This  church  has  a  cloifter,  which  is  150  feet  fayare,  and  of 
js  fine  workmanfliip  as  any  in  England.  The  chaptcr-houfe, 
which  is  an ofiiigon,  is  150, feet  in  circumference;  and  yet 
the  roof  bears  all  upon  one  fmall  pillar  in  the  center,  fo  much 
too  weak  in  appearance  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  prodigious 
v/eight,  that  the  conftruclion  of  this  building  is  thought  one 
of  the  greateft  curiofities  of  the  kind  jn  Europe.    -      *  • 

There  is  a  libniry  well  furnifhcd  with  books,  belonging  to 
this  cathedral,  and  adjoining  to  it  is  .a  dole,  for  the  relidcnce 
of  the  canons  and  prebendaries,  which  is  fo  large  and  well* 
built,  that  it  looks  like  a  fine  city  of  itfelf.  1 

Befidcs  the  cathedral,  there'arc  in  this  city  three 'other 
churches,  and  tKree  charity  fchopls,  in  which  170  children 
are  taught  and  cloathed.  It»  has  an  hofpital,  or.  cojlcge, 
founded  in  l68j,  by  bifhop  Ward,  for  tcii  wiJuvvs  of  poor 
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frlergymen ;  ^nd  here  are  (everal  boarding-fchocls  for  joung 
gen'   men  and  ladies. 

Ti.  is  city  has  a  fpacious  market-place,  in  which  is  a  fine 
town-houfe;  and  the  water  of  the  Avon  runs  through  the 
llreets  in  canals  h'ned  with  brick.  There  are  no  vaults  in 
the  churches,  nor  cellars  in  any  part  of  the  city,  the  foil  be* 
ing  fo  moift,  that  the  water  riies  up  in  graves  dug  in  the  ca« 
thcdral,  and  is  fometimcs  too  feet  high  in  the  chapter* 
Jioufe. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  this  city,  are  flanneLc, 
druggets,  and  the  cloths  called  Salifbury  whites.  It  is  alfo 
famous  for  the  manufadurcs  of  bone-lace  and  fciflarss  and 
may  be  reckoned  as  flourifhing  a  city  as  any  in  England,  that 
depends  entirely  on  a  home  trade,  ' 

Old  Sarum,  or  Salifbury,  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  one  mile 
north  of  the  city  of  Salifbury,  and  was  formerly  the  fee  of  a 
biiliop>  who  had  a  caftle  and  cathedral  here  ^  out  king  Ste» 
pb(^n  quarrelling  with  biihop  Roger,  feized  the  caftle  and  put 
t  garrifon  in  it,  which  was  the  firft  occafion  of  the  ruin  of 
thib  ancient  city ;  for,  not  long  after,  bifliop  Poor  tranflatcd 
the  epifcopal  feat  to  the  valley  below  it,  where  the  city  of  Sa- 
lifbury now  {lands,  and  founded  a  cathedral  there ;  and  the 
citizens  being  often  vexed  at  the  infolence  of  the  garrifon^" 
and  labouring  under  inconveniences  for  the  want  of  water,  . 
and  on  account  of  the  bleaknefs  of  the  air,  to  which  the 
height  of  their  fituation  expofed  them,  removed  to  the  new 
city  Old  Sarum  is  now  reduced  to  a  fmgle  farm-houfe,  and 
yet  it  tends  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are  elcdled  by 
the  proprietors  of  certain  adjacent  lands, 

Curiojittes  ]  The  natural  curiofities  of  this  county  are  very 
few.  At  Holt,  a  village  north  of  Bradford,  a  medicinal 
fpring  was  difcovered  in  1718,  which  is  in  great  repute  for 
the  cure  of  fcorbutic  and  fcrophulous  diftempers* 

It  is  faid  that  the  fteeple  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Old 
Sarum,  which  was  built  not  long  after  the  Conqueft,  viras 
fet  on  fire  by  lightning,  the  veryiiext  day  after  the  church 
was  confecrated. 

At  Tetfbury,  near  Hindon,  was  a  church  with  a  fteeple, 
which  wns  thrown  down  by  a  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
in  the  month  of  January,  1762. 

A  remarkable  accident  happened  in  the  year  997,  at  a  great 
fynod  or  convocation,  v/hicb  was  held  at  Calne,  and^t^hich 
the  king,  nobility,  and  bifliops,  were  prefent,  to  decide  a 
conteft  between  the  regular  and  fecular  priefts,.  relating  to  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  to  the  monks  holding  of  benefices, 
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vitich  the  fecfulars  confidered  as  dn  encroachment  upon  their 
rights.  In  the  courfc  of  the  debate,  as  a  Scotch  bifhop  was 
zcaloufly  pleading  for  the  feculars,  all  the  timbers  of  the  af- 
/jrably  roaai  fuddcnly  gave  way,  and  the  whole  fi».bric  fell  to 
the  ground.  By  this  accident  moft  of  the  fecularpriefts  were 
killed,  and  buried  under  the  ruins,  and  many  of  the  other 
priefh  were  wounded,  and  fome  killed  ;  but  the  feat  of  arch- 
biihop  Dunftan,  the  chief  advocate  for  the  monks,  and  the 
prtfident  of  the  fynod,  remaining  firm  and  unhurt,  his  pre- 
icrvation  was  interpreted  as  a  miraculous  declaration  of  Heaven 
in  their  favour  :  upon  which  the  fecular  priefts  in  Dunftan's 
province  were  turned  out,  and  monks  put  in  their  room. 

In  November,  1725,  it  rained  foexceflively  at  Calne,  that 
the  river  fuddcnly  overflowing,  fome  perfons  w/tvt  drowned  in 
the  ftreet  in  fight  of  their  neighbours,  who  could  not  venture 
lo  their  relief;  the  flood  damaged  feveral  houfes,  and  vaft 
quantities  of  goods;  and,  among  many  othet  things  of  great 
weight,  earned  off  a  ca(k  of  oil,  containing  an  hundred 
gallons. 

Cofham,  near  Chippenham,  is  remarkable  for  its  healthy 
fttuation,  it  bein^  very  common  to  find  many  inhabitants  in 
this  village,  80,  90,  or  even  100  years  old;  and  not  long 
ago,  it  is  faid,  that  ten  perfons  of  this  place,  whofe  ages  to- 
gether amounted  to  upwards  of  a  thoufand  years,  danced  the 
Morrice  dance  at  a  gentleman's  boufe  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

On  a  hill  called  Rundway-hill,  near  Devizes,  is  a  fquare 
camp,  with  a  fmgle  trench,  fuppofed  to  be  Roman.  Many 
Roman  coins,  of  different  emperors,  have  been  found  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Devizes,  together  with  pots  and  other 
earthen  vefiels,  fuppofed  to  be  of  Koman  antiquity.  In  17 14^ 
a  large  urn,  full  of  Roman  coins,  was  found  burled  under  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  building,  near  the  fame  place;  and  feveral 
brafs  fhitues  of  heathen  deities  were  f9und  crowded  between 
flat  flones^  and  covered  with  Roman  brick.  This  colledioa 
of  deities,  which  was  carried  about  the  kingdom  as  a  (how^ 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  buried  about  the  year  234,  when 
the  Roman  troops  were  called  out  of  Britain,  confilled  of  a 
Jupiter  Ammon,  about  four  inches  long,  weighing  fome-* 
what  more  than  four  ounces  :  Neptune,  with  his  trident,  the 
teeth  of  which  are  much  (borter  than  ufually  reprefented : 
this  figure  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  four 
ounces :  a  Bacchus^  much  of  the  fame  weight  and  dimen- 
fions  :  a  Vulcan,  fomething  lefs  than  any  of  the  figures  al- 
ready mentiof^ed :  t  yenus>  about  fix*inches  long,  the  left 

arm 
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arm; broken  ofF,  but  the  figure  much  the  bcft  finished  of  tb^ 
whole  colledion  :  a  Pallas,  with  a  fpear,  fbield  and  helmet^ 
between  three  and  four  inches  in  length :  a  Hercules,  about 
four  inches  long,  weighing  fix  ounces  and  a  half.  Befides 
tliefe,  there  were  a  Mercury,  a  Veftal  Virgin,  the  Wolf  with* 
]kcmulus  and  RemuS|  Tome  Egyptian  deities,  and  a  coin  of 
the  emperor  Alexahdef  Sevcru^. 

But  the  moft  cbrrous  and  famous  remain  of  antiquity  in 
this- county,  and,  indeed,  in  all  Britain,  is  a  pile  of  huge 
ftones  in  Salifbury  Plain,  about  fix  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Salifbufy,   called  Stonc-hcnge;  concerning  the  origin, 'ufe, 
dnd  ftrufture  of  which,  antiquarians  are  much  divided, 

Thb  name  Stonc*hcnge  is  purely  Saxon,  and  fignifies  no 
more  than  hanging  ftones,  or  a  ftone' gallows.     It  probably 
alludes  to  the  difpofition  of  feveral  of  the  ftones  of  which  this 
ijircnderful  fabric  confifts.     Some,  however,  fuppofe  the  true 
name  to  be  Stonhengeft,  ahd  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  a  mo- 
nument erefted  by  Arnbrofius,  a  British  king,  in  memory  of 
the  Britons  flaughtered  at,  or  near,  this  place,  by  Hengift, 
the   Saxon.     But  Dr.  Stukeley,,  wKb  not  many  years  ago 
wrote  a  learned  tl'eatile  upon  thr^  piece  of  antiquity,  has  en- 
cleavoured  to  fliow  that  the  original  name  of  Stone- henge  was 
Ambres,  from  which  he  fuppofes  the  adjacent  town  of  Am-, 
fcrefbury  had  its  hame.     The  ancient  Britons  called  it  Choir- 
gaur,  which  Dr.  Stukely  is  of  opinion,  fignifies  the  Great 
Churchj    6r  Cathedral.     The   Choir- gaur  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  was,  by  the  monks  latinized  Chorea  Gigantum^  or 
the  Giant  Dance,  a  name  fuited  to  the  fuperftitious  notions 
thejr  had  of  the  ftruflure,'  and  to  the  reports  of  magic  concern- 
ti,  m  raifing  it. 

Stonc-hengc  is  fituated  near  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  and  con- 
flfts  of  the  remains  of  two  circular  and  two  oval  ranges  of 
rough  ftones,  having  one  common  center.  The  outer  circle 
is  Jo8  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  its  perfe<Stion  confifted  of  thirty 
tipright  ftones,  of  whith  there  are  feventeen  ftill  ftanding» 
Arid  feven  more  lying  upon  the  ground,  either  whole,  or  in 
pieces.  The  upright  ftones  are  from  eighteen  to  twentv  feet 
Bigh,  from  fix  to  (even  feet  broad,  and  about  three  feet  thicjc  \ 
and,  being  placed  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  and  an  half  ohc 
{rom  another,  are  joined,  at  top,  by  in^pofts,  or  ftones  laid  acrofs,' 
tyith  tenons  fitted  to  mortifes  m  the  uprights,  for  keeping 
them  in  their  due  pofition.  Of  the  impofts,  or  crofs  ftones, 
there  are  fix  ftill  ftanding,  each  of  which  is  feven  feet  long, 
pnd  about  three  feet  ind  an  half  thick.  The  upright  ftone^ 
sire  wrought  a  little  with  a  phiflel,  and  fometbing  tapering  to- 
wards 
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ymxis'  the  tpp,  but  the  hnpofts  are  quite  plain  :  all  the  up* 
rights  are  fixed  in  a  kind  of  focketSy  dug  in  a  chalky  foi)^ 
with  foiail  flints  rammed  in  between  the  ftone  and  the 
focket.  /  i 

The  inner  circle,  which  never  had  any  impofts,  is  feme- 
what  more  than  eight  feet  from  the  iniide  of  the  outward  one^' 
juid  confifted  originally  of  forty  ftones,  the  general  proportion 
of  which  are  one  half  the  dimenfions  of  the  uprights  of  the 
outer  circle  every  way.  Of  the  forty  original  ftones,  which 
compofed  this  circle,  there  are  about  nineteen  left,  and  of 
thefe  only  eleven  ftanding.  .The  walk  between  thefe  two 
circles,  is  300  feet  in  circumference ;  and  from  this  walk  the 
ftruiSlure  has  a  furprifmg  and  awful  efie«Et  on  the  beholders.     * 

Ac  the  diftance  of  about  nine  feet  from  the  inner  circle,  it 
the  outer  oval  range,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  principal 
part  of  the  work,  and  by  moft  writers  is  called  the  cell  and 
the  adytum.  The  ftones  that  compofe  it  are  ftupendous,  fome 
of  them  meafuring  thirty  feet  in  height.     This  range  conilfts 
of  five  compages)  or  trilithons,  as  they  are  fometimes  called^* 
being  formed  of  two  uprights,  with  an  impoft  at  top,  like  the* 
outer  circle ;  and  of  thpfe  compages  three  are  intire,  but  two 
fomewhat  decayed.    The  inner  oval  is  compofed  ■  of  twenty 
ftones,  each  about  fix  feet  high ;  and  near  the  eaftcrn  extremity 
of  this  oval,  is  a  ftone  of  coarfe  blue  marble,  about  fixteen  feet' 
long,  and  four  feet  broad,  which  lies  flat  upon  the  ground^" 
is  fomewhat  prefTed  into  it,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  an 
altar,  .        -        . 

This  work  is  inclofed  by  a  deep  trench,  near  thirty  feet' 
broad,  and  upwards  of  an  hundred  feet  from  the  outer  circfe.' 
Over  this  trench  there  are  three  entrances,  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  which  faces  the  north-eaft.  At  each  entrance,  on  the 
outfide  of  the  trench,  there  feems  to  have  been  two  huge 
ilones  Cet  up  in  the  manner  of  a  gate  ;  and  parallel  to  the'^,' 
on  the  infide,  two  other  ftones,  of  a  fmaller  fize.  The 
whole  "humber  of  ftones  of  which  this  ftrufture  confifted,  is 
computed  to  be  juft  140. , 

The  rude  magnitude  of  Stone-henge  has  rendered  it  the 
admiration  of  all  ages;  and  as  (he  enormous  ftones  which* 
compofe  it,  appear  too  big  for  land  carriage,  and  as  Salifbury  * 
Plains,  for  many  miles  round,  fcarce  afford  any  ftones  at  ail,! 
it  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  antiquaries,  that  thefe  ftones 
are  artificial,  and  were  made  on  the  fpot ;  and  they  are  in*  - 
elined  to  this  opinion  from  a  perfuafion  that  the  ancients  had 
the  art  of  ^laking  ftones  with  fand,  and  a  ftrong  lime,  or  ce«  - 
nentj  but  moft  authors  ace  agreed,  that  .thefe  ftones  are  alii 
.     .  natural. 
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natural,  and  that  they  wcr«  brought  from  a  quarry  of  (fones^ 
called  the  Grey  Wethen,  on  Marlborough  Downs,  near  the 
town  of  that  name,  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  or  fu'teen  miles 
north  of  Stone- henge. 

The  ufe  and  origin  of  this  work  have  been  the  fubje<5is  of 
various  conjectures  and  debates ;  and  much  is  to  be  lamented^ 
that  a  tablet  of  tin,  with  an  infcription,  which  was  found 
here  in  the  rcign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  might  probably 
have  fet  thefe  points  in  a  clear  light,  fhould  not  be  prefcrved  : 
for  as  the  characters  were  not  then  underftood  by  fuch  as  were 
confulted  upon  the  occafion^  the  plate  was  de(!royed,  or  at 
leaft  thrown  by  and  loft.     The  common  tradition  is,  that 
Stone^henge  was  built  by  Ambrofius  Aurelianus,  as  already 
mentioned.     Some  will  have  it  to  be  a  funeral  monument, 
raifed  to  the  memory  of  fome  brave  commander ;  and  others 
maintain  that  it  was  eredled  to  the  honour  of  Hengift,  the 
Saxon  general ;  but  this  ftru£lure  is  probably  more  ancient. 
.   Sammes,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Britain,   corje£lures  it  to 
have  been  a  work  of  the  Phcenicians  :  and  the  famous  Inigo 
Jones,  in  a  treatifc  called  Stone-henge  Reftored,  attempts  to 
prove  that  it  was  a  temple  of  the  Tufiran  order,  built  by  the 
Romans,  and  dedicated  to  the  god  Coclum,  or  Terminus, 
in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  its  having  been  open  at  top.   Dr. 
Charleton,  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  the  becond^ 
wrote  a  treatife  called  Stone-hengc  reftored  to  the  Danes,  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  this  was  a  Daniih  monument,  ere£ted 
either  for  a  burial-place,  as  a  trophy  for  fome  viflory,  or  for 
the  eleAion  and  coronation  of  their  kings.     And  foon  after 
thft  publication  of  Ht.  Charleton's  treatifc,  Mr.  Webb,  fon- 
jfr-law  of  Inigo  Jones,  publiflied'a  vindication  of  the  opinions 
of  his  father-in-law  upon  this  fubjeft. 

But  antiquarians  have  flnce  agreed,  that  it  was  ah  ancient 
temple  of  the  Druids,  built,  as  Dr.  Stukely  thinks,  before 
the  Belgac  came  to  Britain,  and  not  long  after  Cambyfcs  in* 
vaded  Egypt,  where  Jiq  committed  fuch  horrid  outrages 
among  the  priefts  and  inhabitants  in  general,  that  they  dif- 
per  fed  themfelves  to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  fome,  no 
doubt,  came  into  Britain.  At  this  time,  the  Doftor  conjec- 
tures the  Egyptians  introduced  their  arts,  learning,  and  itli- 
gion,  among  the  Druids,  and  probably  had  a  hand  in  this 
very  work,  being  the  only  one  of  the  Druids  where  the  ftones 
arc  chiflfeled,  all  their  other  works  confifting  of  rude  ftones, 
not  touched  by  any  tool,  after  the  Patriarchal  and  Hebrew 
mode*  And  he  thinks  fuch  a  tranfmigration  of  the  Egyp- 
tians at  that  timcy  tbc  norc  pTobattt^  Ucaufe  then  die  Phoe- 
nician 
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i^iclan  tnAt  was  at  its  height,  which  afforded  a  ready  con* 
vcyancc  into  this  country. 

The  heads  of  oxen,  deer,  and  other  bcafts,  have  been  dug 
%Mp  in  and  about  thefc  ruins,  together  with  wood,  aihes,.  and 
other  undoubted  relics  of  facriiices  :  and  around  this  fuppofed 
temple  there  are  a  great  number  of  barrows,  or  monumental 
heaps  of  earth  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  and  each  in* 
clofcd  with  a  trench  from  105  to  175  feet  in  diameter.  Thefc 
barrows  extend  to  a  confiderablc  diftance  from  Stone-honge^ 
but  they  are  fo  placed  as  to  be  all  in  view  of  that  temple.  In 
fuch  barrows  as  have  been  opened,  Ikeletons,  or  the  remains 
of  burnt  bones,  have  been  found.  In  one  of  them  was  an 
urn,  containing  afhes,  fome  bones,  and  other  matters,  which 
the  funeral  pile  had  not  confumed.  By  the  collar  bone,  and 
one  of  the  jaw  bones,  which  were  ftill  entire,  it  wa^  judged 
that  the  perfon  there  buried,  muft  have  been  about  fourteen 
years  old  ;  and  from  fome  female  trinkets,  and  the  brafs  head 
of  a  javelin,  it  was  conjeftured  to  be  a  girl  who  had  carried 
arms.  The  trinkets  confifted  of  a  great  number  of  glafs  and 
f  mber  beads,  of  various  fhapes,  fizes,  and  colours,  together 
with  a  (harp  bodkin,  round  at  one  end  and  fquare  at  the 
other.  In  fome  other  barrows  were  found  human  bones,  to- 
gether with  thofe  of  horfes,  deer,  dogs,  and  other  beads  and 
birds  :  in  others,  fome  bits  of  red  and  blue  marble,  and  chip-- 
pings  of  the  ftones  of  the  temple  i  an4in  others  were  found  a 
hrzfs  fword,  and  an  ancient  brafs  inftrument  called  a  Celt. 

At  Abury,  on  Marlborough  Downs,  near  the  town  of  that 
name,  arc  a  few  huge  ftones,  like  thofe  of  Stone-henge. 
Thefe  fhipendous  remains  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  temple  of  the  Druids.  Dr.  Stukely  is  of  opinion 
that  this  temple  is  much  more  ancient  than  Stone-henge ;  and 
it  was  fo  large,  that  the  whole  village  is  now  contained  within 
its  circumference;  a  high  rampart,  with  a  proportionable 
ditch  on  the  Infide,  furrounds  it,  which  proves  that  it  was  not 
a  fortification,  becaufe  then  the  ditch  would  have  been  on  the 
outfide  of  the  rampart. 

Farious  particulars,']  Wiltfliire  fends  thirty-four  membera 
to  parliament :  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two. bur- 
genes  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs.  New  Sarum^ 
Wilton,  Downton,  Hinton,  Heytefbury,  Weftbury,  Calne^ 
Devizes,  Chippenham,  Malmfbury,  Cricklade,  Great  Bed- 
win,  Lurgerfhall,  Old  Sarum,  Wooten-BaflTet,  and  Marl- 
borough. It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Salifbury,  and  in  the 
wcftcrn  circuit.    T^orc  arc  in  it  107  vicarages,  304  pariihes, 

and 
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and  950  villages.  The  divifion  of  it  is  into  twetity-ntna 
hundreds,  containing  near  279100  houfes,  and  1089170  in« 
t!iabicants.     The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at  676,000 


teres. 
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NameJ]  'T^  H  E  prefent  name  of  this.county  is  derived  froiq 
X     Worceilcr,  the  nwie  of  its  city, .    .    . 

Airy  Soily  and  natural  Produ^hns^.]  'Xhe  aif  of  this  county 
}s  exceeding  fweet  and  healthy,  and  the  foil  is  very  rich,  both 
in  tillage  and  pafture,  the  hills  beii)g  covered  with  'flocks  of 
flieep^  and  the  valiies  abounding  in  co^nand  rich  meadows. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  rich  valley,  called  the  Vale  of  Efam^ 
er  Evefham,  from  Evelham,  a  borough  town  of  tji is  county* 
£tuatcd  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  to  which  it  gives  name. 
The  V^le  of  E  vefham  runs  along  the  banks  oif  tKc  river  Avon* 
lirow  Tewkfbury,  in  Glocefterfhire,  to  Stratford*  upon 
Avon,  in  Warwickfhire.  It  abounds,  with  the  fineft  corn* 
and  pafture  for  fhecp,  and  is  juftly  reckoned  the  granary  of  all 
tiiefe  parts.  Hops  ay-e  much  cultivated  in  this  couhty  i  and  it 
yields  great  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fruit,  particularly  pears,  with 
which  the  hedges  every  where  abound,  and  of  which  great 
quantities  of  excellent  perry  are  made.  The  rivers  here  aiTord 
plenty  of  fiih,  and  the  Severn  abounds  with  lampreys. 

This  county  is  remarkable  for  many  brine  pits  and  fait 
i^rings  ^  and  at  Droitwich,  a  borough  town,  there  are  feveral 
iiich  fprings,  from  which  fo  much  fait  is  made,  that  the 
Igxes  j>aid  for  it  to  the  crown,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  a  buihel, 
arc  faxd  to  amount  to  no  lefs  than  50>oool.  a  year. 

Manufa£iuresandTradi.']  The  chief  njanufaftures  of  Wor- 
ceftcrihire,  are  cloth,  ftockings,  gloves,  and  giafs  ;  in  which, 
together  with  the  fait,  hops,  and  ptber  commodities  of  this 
county,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  tr^de. 

Curiofities.']  The  only  natural  curfofities  in  this  county  are 
Jtsfprings*  Many  fait  fpring?  have  bten  difcovered  in  Wor* 
ceileribire»  befides  thofe  at  Dj^oitwicb  ;  ci*  the  many-  fait 
iprings  about  that  place,  three  pis  only  are  made  ufe  of; 
tnefe  affbrd  the  faltefl:  brine;  and  one  of  thefe  pits  yield  as 
much  brine  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  will  produce  450  buOiels 
of  fait :  but  what  is  moft  remarkable,  is,  that  fprings  of  freih 
water  rife  in  fome  places  aUnqft  oontiguous  to  the  fait  fprings  i, 
*"'••'  •  and 
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•nd  thaf  fcveral  fait  fprings  ifllie  out  in  the  very  channel  of  the 
river  Salwairp  at  this  place. 

f^arims  Particulars.']  This  county  fends  nine  members  to 
parliament ;  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  burgeflei 
for  each  of  the  follovviiig1)oroughs,  Worcefter,  Droitwich) 
and  Kvefliam,  and  ont  for  the  borough  of  Bcwdley. — Wor- 
cefterihire  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Worceftcr,  and  the  Oxford  cir- 
cuit. There  are  reckoned  in  it  55  vicarages,  152  pariflics, 
and  500  villages,  it  is  divided  into  fcven  hundreds,  and  two 
limits,  containing  about  20,600  houfes,  and  103,100  inha-* 
bitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  to  be  near 
540>ooo  «cre«. 


YORKSHIRE, 

Name.^  "T^  HIS  county  took  its  name  from  the  city  of 
1     York. 

• 

As  the  air,  foil,  and  produ3ions  of  this  large  county,  are  dif- 
ferent in  different  parts,  it  is  neceflar)'  to  anticipate  its  general 
divifion  into  three  partsi*  calted  Ridings.  The  name  Riding 
is  only  a  corruption  of  the  original  Saxon  name  dkrithing^ 
which  was  applied  to  the  third  part  of  a  province  or  county  5 
tod  the  divifion  into  ridings,  though  now  peculiar  to  York- 
Ihire,^  was,  before  the  Conqueft,  comition  to  feveral  other 
counties  in  the  north  of  England.  The  ridings  of  this  county^ 
each  of  which  is  as  iarg^  as  moft  ihires,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  the  Weft  Riding,  the  Eaft  Riding,  and  the  North 
Riding.  The  Weft  Riding  is  bounded  by  the  rivey  Oufe  on 
the  eaft,  which  feparates  it  from  the  Eaft  Riding;  and  by  the 
Ure,  on  the  north,  which  pal-fs  it  from  the  North  Riding; 
and  the  Eaft  and  North  Ridings  are  fep^rated  by  the  Dcrwent. 

The  air  in  the  Weft  Riding,  is  fharper,  but  healthier  than 
in  either  of  the  other  two  ridings.  The  foil  on  the  weftern 
fide  of  this  divifion  is  hilly  and  ftony,  and  confcquently  not 
very  fruitful,  but  the  intermediate  vallies  afford  plenty  of 
good  meadow  and  pafture  ground ;  and  on  the  fide  of  this 
Tiding,  next  the  river  Oufe,  the  foil  is  rich,  producing  wheat 
and  barley,  though  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  oats^  which  are 
cultivated  with  fucccfs  in  the  moft  barren  parrs  of  this  di- 
ftrii^.  The  Weft  Riding  is  famous  for  fine  horfes,  goats  and 
other  cattle  ;  and  there  are  fome  trees,  natives  of  this  riding, 
which -are  feldom  found  wtld  in  any  other  part  of  England, 
particularly  the  fir,  the  yew,  and  the  chefnut.  Sherborn,  a 
market  town,  is  remarkable  for  fine  cherries  3  and  this  riding 

abounds 
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abounds  with  parks  and  choices  j  it  contains  alfo  many  ttiin^m 
of  pit-coal  and  jet.  At  I'adcallcr,  a  market  town,  there  is  -a, 
\\m»  quarry;  and  at  Sherborn,  a  fort  of  ilone  is  dug  up^ 
which  is  foft  when  newly  taken  out  of  the  ground,  but  when 
ezpofed  to  the  weather,  becomes  very  hard  and  durable*  In 
many  parts  of  this  riding,  there  are  alfo  mines  oF  ftone,  whioh^ 
after  being  calcined,  is,  after  certain  preparation  by  a  pcculias 
proceis,  made  into  alum. 

The  chief  manufa&ures  of  the  Weft  Riding,  are  cloth  and 
iron  >yare$ ;  and  this  riding  ift  remarkable  for  curing  leg;s  of 
pork,  into  hams,  like  thofe  of  Weflphalia. 

The  £ail  Riding  is  the  leaft  of  the  three ;  and  the  air  bere» 
on  acc<>unt  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  German  Qcean,  and 
the  great  aeftuary  of  the  Humber,  is  Ie£i  pure  axKl  healthy  i 
yet  on  the  hilly  parts,  towards  the  north-weft,  in  a  large  tra<St 
called  York  Woulds,  the  air  is  but  little  afFeAed  by  either  of 
thefe  waters  i  the  foil,  however,  in  general,  is  dry,  iandy, 
and  barren,  yet  the  fea^coaft  and  vallies  are  fruitful,  and  the 
Woulds  produce  fome  corn,  and  feed  great  numbers  of  black 
cattle,  hories  and  flieep ;  and  the  wool  of  the  fhecp  is  equal  to 
any  in  England.  This  divifion  yields  plenty  of  wood,  pit-* 
coal,  turf,  jet,  and  alum  ftones ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  well 
provided  with  fca  and  river  fi(h« 

Its  principal  maaufa<3ure  is  cloth. 

The  North  Kiding  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  other 
two  ^  and  the  air  here  is  colder  and  purer  than  in  either  of 
them  :  the  eaftern  part  of  this  riding,  towards  the  Ocean,  ia 
called  Blackmoor  ;  and  con£fis  of  a  billy,  rocky,  and  woodj 
country ;  and  the  north-weft  part,  called  Richmondihire, 
firom  Richmond,  a  borough  town,  the  capiul  of  the  diftri^ 
confifts  of  one  continued  eminence,  or  ridge  of  rocks,  and 
vaft  mountains,  the  fides  ai  which  yield  good  grafs,  and  the 
valliea  at  the  bottom  aii  very  fruitful ;  the  hills  feed  deer 
of  a  very  large  fize,  and  goats  }  and  contain  mines  of  lead, 
copper,  alum  ftone,  and  coal  ^  but  the  coal  and  alum  mines 
only  are  wrought.  Swaledale  abounds  with  fine  pafture  >  and 
Wentefdale,  watered  by  the  Ure,  is  a  rich  fruitful  valley^ 
abounding  with  wood,  and  ftocked  with  vaft  herds  of  cattle. 
Towards  the  fea-coaft  are  found  great  quantities  of  jet ;  and 
at  Egglefton,  north-weft  of  Richmond,  there  is  a  fine  quarry 
of  marble.  The  fea,  neajr  this  coaft,  fwarms  with  herrings 
in  the  herring  feafon  \  and  large  turbots,  and  great  variety  of 
other  fifli,  are  alfo  caught  here ;  the  rivers  abound  with  all 
forts  of  frefh-water  fiih,  and  the  Ure  is  remarkable  for  cray- 
£ih. 
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Manufa^uris*]  The  chief  manufactures  of  this  riding  arc 
cloths,  (lockiogs.  ami  alum. 

Tbc  city  of  York  is  a  county  of  itfclf,  incorporated  by  king 

Richard  the  Second,  with  a  jurifdi^lion  over  thirty-iix  villages 

and  hamlets  in  the  neighbourhood  called,  the  Liberty  of  Anity. 

It  is  governed  by  a  lord  mayor,  tWclve  aldermen  in  the  com- 

miSoa  of  the  peace,  two  {bcrifFs,  twenty-four  prime  common^ 

council    men,    eight  chamberlains,    fiventy-two   common-^ 

council  men,  a  recorder,  a  town-clerk,  a  fword-bearer  and  a 

comm^  ferjcant.     The  city  is  divided  into  four  wards :  and 

the  16rd>mayor  and  aldermen  have  the  confervancy  of  the 

rivers  Oufe,  Humber,  Wharfe,  Derwcnt,  Are,  and  Don, 

within  certain  liiBits ;  and  the  rcprefentativcs  of  this  city  in 

parliament  have  aright  t]oiit  upon  the  privy counfellors  bencht 

next  to  the  citizens  of  London,  a  privilege  which  the  repre- 

ftncatives  of  both  cities  claim  on  the  firft  day  of  the  meeting 

^  every  new  parliament.  - 

This  city  of  York  is  pleaiaatly  njbaated  in  a  large  plain,  in 
a  fruitful  foil  and  a  healthy  air«  It  is  furrotmded  with  wails^ 
and  has  four  large  well  built  gates,  and  five  pofterns ;  the 
houfes  arc  generally  old,  and  built  of  timber ;  it  had  formerly 
ibrty-oiie  parifli  churches,  axid  ferenteen  chsq^ls,  befides  a 
cathedral  ;  but  the  pariihes  are  now  reduced  to  twenty^ 
eight,  and  the  pariih  churches  in  uie  are  no  more  than  fcven- 
leen. 

The  cathedral  having  been  burnt  down  m  the  reign  of  king^ 
8t)q>hea,  the  prefent  fabric  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  the  Firft,  and  is  by  fonoe  thought  to  be  the  fineft  Gothic 
building  in  England.  It  extends  in  length  525  feet,  ia 
hicadth  no  feet,  and  in  height  99  fi^t.  The  length  of  the 
crofs  iiles  b  %2%  feet ;  the  nave,  the  biggeft  of  any,  except  that: 
of  St«  Pe(er*s  chureh  at  Rome,  is  four  feet  and  a  half  wider, 
and  eleven  feet  higher,  than  that  of  St,  Paul's  cathedral  at 
London.  At  the  weft  end  are  two  towers,  connected  and 
fiiyporfced  by  an  arch,  which  forms  the  weft  entrance,  and  is 
reckoned  the  lar^eft  Gothic  arch  in  Europe.  In  the  fouth 
tower,  on  the  weft  fide,  is  a  deep  peal  of  twelve  bells,  the  tenor 
weighing  fifty-nine  hundred  weight.  At  the  fouth  end  of  the- 
church  there  is  a  circular  window,  called  the  Marigold 
window,  from  the  glafs  being  ftained  of  the  colour  of  Marigold 
flowers.  And  at  the  north  end  is  a  very  large  painted  window^ 
faid  to  have  been  ere&ed  at  the  expence  of  five  maiden  fifters. 
The  other,  windows  are  exquifitely  painted  with  fcripture 
hiftoiy.  Tlie  front  of  the  choir  is  adorned  with  ftatues  of  all 
die  kings  of  England  firom  William  the  Conquaor  to  Henry 

the 
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the  Sixth  ;   and  here  are  thirty-two  ftalls,  all  of  fine  marble 
with  pillars,  each  confifting  of  one  piece  of  alabafter. 

This  cathedral  has  a  chapter-houfe,  which  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  neateft  Gothic  ftru£lures  in  England.  It  is  of  an 
odagon  form,  fixty-three  feet  in  diameter,  without  any  pillar 
to  fupport  the  roof,  which  refts  upon  one  pin  placed  in  the 
center.  The  windows  are  finely  painted  and  finiibed,  ivich 
an  arch  at  the  top ;  and  within  is  the  following  barbarous  ver^, 
in  gilt  letters,  which  (hews  the  high  conception  entertained  of 
the  excellence  of  this  ftrufture,  by  thofe  who  lived  at  the  time 
when  it  was  cre&ed. 

Ut  rofa  Jl9S  florum^  fie  ifi  dsmus  ijia  domerum 

Of  the  parifh  churches  three  only  are  remarkable.  All^ 
ballow's  church,  a  Gothic  ftrudure,  has  the  moft  magnificent 
fteeple  in  England ;  St.  Mary's  church  has  a  fteeple  in  the  fornri 
of  a  pyramid,  which  is  much  admired ;  St.  Margaret's  church 
has  a  fteeple  like  St.  Mary's,  and  a  magnificent  porch,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  crucifixion  cut  in  flone.. 
,  York  has  two  charity  fchools,  one  for  fixty  bbys,  the  other 
for  twenty  girls,  all  taught  and  cloathed  ^  and  an  infirmary 
lately  ereaed. 

.  William  the  Conqueror  built  a  caftle  here,  which  was  re- 
paired in  170  X,  and  is  now  the  place  where  the  aiiizes  are  held  ; 
part  of  it  is  alfo  ufcd  for  a  prifon :  It  has  a  handfome  chapel, 
with  a  good  flipend  for  a  preacher,  and  a  gift  of  a  large  loaf 
of  fine  bread  to  every  debtor  that  attends  the  fervice ;  the 
wards  are  all  kept  dean  ;  the  very  felons  are  allowed  beds  \ 
and  there  is  an  infirmary  feparated  from  the  common  prifon, 
where  the  fick  are  properly  attended.  * 

Halifax  is  fo  caUed  by  a  very  fmall  variation  of  its  ancient 
Dame  Halig-fax,  which,  in  the  old  Englifh  language,  iignifies 
holy  hair  ;  it  was  originally  called  Horton,  and  its  name-is  (aid 
to  have  been  changed  to  Halig«fax  by  the  following  inccdent: 
A  fecular  priefl  of  this  village  being  violently  enaoiourcd  of  a 
young  woman^  his  pailion  at  length  turned  his  brain,  and 
happening  to  meet  her  in  a  retired  place,  he  murdered  her, 
horridly  mangled  her  body,  and  cut  off  her  head.  The  head 
being  afterwards,  for  wbatreafon  does  not  appear,  hung  upon 
a  yew  tree,  was  foon  regarded  with  a  fuperflitious  veneration, 
and  frequently  vifitcd  in  pilgrimage;  but  at  length . rotting 
a^way,  the  devotion  of  the  vulgar  was  transferred  to  the  tree, 
,  and  fo  many  branches  were  continually  torn  off,  and  carried 
away  as  relicks,  that  it  was  at  length  reduced  to  a  bare  trunk : 
this  trunk  fucceeded  to  the  honours  of  the  tree,  as  the  tree  had 
fucceeded  to  thofe  of  the  head  i  and  thp  devptees^  who  fiiii' 
4  "  vifiied 
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Vifited  it,  coftcetved  a  notion,  that  the  fmall  fibres  in  the  rind^ 
between  t^e  bark  and  the  body  of  the  tree,  vrere,  in  reality, 
the  very  hairs  of  the  young  woman's  head :  a  miracle  now 
became  a  t»w  object  <^  devotion,  and  the  rcfort  of  pilgrims 
was  greater  than  ever ;  fo  that,  in  a  (hort  time^  from  a  imall 
viUa^  rofe  a  confiderable  town,  and  acquired  the  new  name 
cf  Halig^fax. 

This  town  is  199  miles  .diftant  from  London,  and  ftanda 
near  the  river  Calder,  on  the  gentle  defcent  of  a  hill. '  It  has 
a  venerajiie  old  church,  an^^  twelve  chapels ;  it  is  reckoned 
the  moft  populous,  if  not  the  largeft  pariih  in  England ;  for, 
beiides  the  church  and  chapels,  it  contains  fixteen  mceting- 
houies,  moft  of  which  have  bells  and  burial  grounds.     Here 
is  a  free^fcfaool,  called  Qiieen  Elizabeth's  School ;  a  good  hot- 
pita!,,  founded  in  1642,  by  Nathaniel  Waterhoufe,  .efq«  foo: 
twelve  old  people,  and  a  work*houfe  for  twenty  children.    . 
The  e?etraonlinary  induftry,  fpirit  and  ingenuity  of  the  ia- 
habitants  in  the  manufadure  of  cloth,  particularly  kerfeys 
and  ihallpons,  has  rendered  Halifax  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing 
towns  in  England ;  it  has  been  computed,  that  100,  poo  pieces 
of  (balloon  are  shade  in  a  year  in  this  town  alone }  and  that 
one  dealer  has  traded  by  commiffion  for  60, 000 1,  per  annum, 
to  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  in  the  article  of  kerfeys  alone« 
It  is  obf^rved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax  are  fty  employed 
in  the  woollen  manufa<5ture,  that  they  fcarce  fow  more  com 
than  will  keep  their  poultry ;  and  that  they  feed  few  oxen  or 
.  iheep.     Their  markets  are  thronged  by  prodigious  numbers 
of  people,  who  come  to  fell  their  manufadures,  and  buy  pro- 
vifions. 

Kingfton  upon  Hull,  but  by  contra£tion,  more  commonly 
Hull,  was  called  Kingfton,  or  KingVtown,  from  its  having 

•  been  founded  by  king  Edward  the  Firft,  and  Kingfton  upon 
Hnll,  from  its  htuation  on  the  river  Hull. 

It  is  dift^t  from  London  169  miles,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
firft  Incorporated  by  king  Edward  the  Third ;  but  king  Henry 
theSi^th  made  it  a  town  and  county  incorporate  of  itfelf ; 
and  under  tbfi  charter  of  that  prince  it  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  a  recorder,  a  chamberlain,  a  water*bailiiF, 
a  (beriiF,  9,  tpwn-clerk,  and  fword  and  mace-bearers.     It  is 

.  faid,  that  this  town  has  a  privilege  to  give  judgment  on  life, 
though  it  now  does  not  exert  that  privilege.  The  mayor  had 
two  Iworda  given  him,  one  by  king  Richard  the  Second,  and 
the  other  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  though  only  one  iWord 

.  is  carried  before  him.   He  had  alfo  a  cap  of  maintcnaucc,  and 

•  ua  oar.of  Jtignum  vit<e  given  him,  which  is.  a^  enfign  of  his 
.      ,  K  jurifdi^ion. 
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jUrifdraidh,  ks  adintrftl  wthin*  th"e  liberties  oTlft^'^rtiimiirft 

<n  the  i^jgh  of  Icing  Heniy  the  Eighth,  this  tbtrn  wa^,  by^tn 

\&,  of  parliament,  'ered^ed  into  an  hdn6ur ;  afitJ,  -In'  the  retgn 

feT  kihg  WilHam  the  Third,  k  was  enabled  to4mHd  work- 

iloufes,  and  houfes  of  correAion. 

-    Tills  to\v«  is  fituated  at  Ihc  influx  of  the  rwet  HtiHMfito  thfc 

pumbcr,   and  near  the  place  where  the  Huml^r  opens  int6 

•the  Germian  'Ocean.    It  lies  fo  low,  that  byruttihg  thettum- 

%er  banks,  the  country  may  he  laid  under  water  for  five  i^ile^ 

*rbimd.  *  It  is  furrounded  bv  a 'w%ill -and  a  diteh,  WAere  it  h 

ticJt  defended  by  the  river  Huriiber ;  and  is  f6rfifief!  6y  a  <?aftle, 

•a  citadel,  and  a  block-houfe.    The  town  is  largfe;  cwfe  built^ 

Veil  paved,  and  exceeding  populous.    Here  afe  ttvo  cburdhea, 

Several  raeeting-houfes,  a  free-fchool,  founded  bv  JohnAkrocfc, 

"I^Hbop  of  Wercefter,   in  the  reign  of  queen- 1^1  i^abeth,  with 

a  Irtll  over  it  for  the  merchants  of  the  town,  1^0  have^ founded 

Tlnd  endowied  an  hofpitfll  here,  ^called  Trfnity  H^tffe, -ift  which 

*are  maintained  many  diftreflfed  feamen,  both  of  Hull  arid  other 

"^aces,  that  are  members  of  its  jport.   This  houfe  is  governed 

^by  twelveeMer4>rothers,  fix  affiftants,  t^vo  wardens,  and  two 

-ftewards  j  artd  in  one  of  the  apUrtrhents  is  a  manufaftory  df 

'fail  cloth,  in  'whicli  the  town  carries  on  a  good  trade.   Thcffe 

•is  a  charity-fchool,  an  hofpit<&l,  called  God's  Hoiife,  founded 

-in  15*4,  byMkhael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  SufFoIlc;  and  dther 

TiofJ)itals 'or  vrorlc-houfes  fdr- the  poor, 

Hull  has  not  only  the  fnoft  ronfideraWe  inland  ti^aflfc  of 

•any  port  in  the  nortn  of  Ehghirtd,  but  a  foreign  irade  fupc- 

"Hor  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  excepting  the  pr^rts  of  Lon^iOf^^ 

Briftol  and  Yarmouth  ;   the  cufl-oms  here  being  reckohcd  at 

"between  30  and  40,006!.  a  year.     TTie  ihl^nd 'trade  ^th is 

*J>lace,  is  rendered  fo  very  conftderable,  by  ttlemariy%'r^ertvert 

•that  fall  into  the  H umber,  not  farpliftant  from  it  •'-ferby thefe 

rivers,  it  trades  not  only  to  almoft  every  p«rtt)f ;  Y6rkiftiit, 

'but  to  Linctjlrrihire,  Nottingharaftire,  Stafferdtfii ^c,  ^De^by- 

'Ihire,  Clieihire,  and  Warwk?kfliire ;  the  heavy -good»«r-M*!ch 

'  bounties,  are  brought  hither,  wttd  exp6rt<Jd-to^H^2[nd,4fam- 

burgh,'Fpance,-Spain,  the 'Baltic,  arwl  other  pftrt*  of  "E^iiftp*  { 

and  for  which  «ire  returned,  Iron,  <?opp^r,  httt*p,'fltt>r,  tWltt^Ws, 

'RtiiTia-linen  and  yArn,  heftdes  \virie,  oil,  frirtt, -a^d  niany^her 

commodities.  "By  thefe  rivers ^H5o,fti^h*q%iant^tfes<jf  ^ornate 

brought  hither,   that  Hull  exporttj  irt^e<x>hn'tt*ah  LiJWdtth. 

The  trfifde  of  Hull  with  L^don,  e(pecial!y#or"t<Srti,  kteid4»d 

"butter,  and  With  HoHaiid  and'Kr^ee,  in  times  df  j^ee,  *« 

only  for  thefe  Commodities,  but'f6r  cloth,  tkeHeys,- And  ^tl^f 

^-manfufadui'es-of  Leeds,  Halif^tif,  'ind*<il^<ritdtmsmf  Y^- 
t  ■  .     ^-  fliire,. 
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^ii^^  is  fo  eohAderabie^  as  to-emploffy^n^  oitly  iliipS)   but 

fleets  ;  the  H^ll  fleets,  to  London,  being  generally  from  fifty 

Aq  fixty  £ul4  and^  in  time  <>f  war,  fr^equcncly  a  hundred  fail, 

<»-  moi^s  fo  that.moi£  buiineis  iSidooein  this  port,  in  pr«« 

{>ortioa  to  its  extent,  thait^in  anjr  otbec.port  ol  £urope, 

Leeds,  is  fo  called  by  a  variation  of  the  Saxoo  iiame,  LoyJ^f 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  bem  derived  (x^mLe^d^  .which  iig« 
iiifies,  a  peqple  or  natitm^  and  might  be  applied  to  this  placB, 
from  its  hawog  been  popjiloits  m  Akt  time  of  the  ^aocoiis. 
Others^  howtvlc^r,  fuppofe  tte  aaroe  Lonls'toboverbeen  oii* 
ginaUy  deriy«d  freoa  the  Brifiiib  'word,  Llwydd,  a  pleaiant 
fitMatMfa.  I 

This.-town  is  diftaiit  feon  Xiondon,  igjt  miles,  and  is.^ 

VAvned^  ^m^^i  a  Qhart&t  of  kiikg  Charles  the  Second,   byia 

ffl^yor^ 'feweiiie  aldermea,  and  twieaitry-ibur  affiftants :  it  isiOBe 

<ef  tine  larg^tft  and  woft^duri  flung,  towns  in  tbe  rounty,  with 

tW^:<^ur4H^'rMe.  0f  iwhach  ^ooily^  'd^dicaied  to£t.  i^cter,  iis 

{>arochial ;  this  id  ^  vstmtskA^  oid  i^ile,  buibt  of  tfroe  fione,  in 

.  the  .ooanaer  '•(»f  a  cathedcaU  a^  'on  tbe  infuLs,  rit  is  finely 

^aiued  (in  {refdo,  by  Parin^atier.     The  odibrichurcfa,  caUad 

&i.  John^s^'i^a^  bulk  In  1654.,  ^  the  charge  of  Jx>hn  Harriib|i, 

•«ii|.  a#atit^^  ithis  towiU 'Ifidio  .alio  endowed  it  with  £o4.' a 

year,  and  lol.  to  keep  it  «n  re]|>air ;  andy  Aear  it,  ere^ed'^a 

liouMP  fp«r  itlie  4ftifiiftQr.    tieoe^is  ii<pre{b]aleEi;aui  Jtteetij^-4ioufe9 

^Mliifih  M^is  ^QRfAoil  ia  169JL,  .and  is  called,  The  New  Cbapd  ; 

it  is  t^e^heft  meeting-houfe.ia  Ac.  north  of  England.    Jn  this 

4owii'^%Dtf  fubifci^s  are  (cveraLotherfiieetir^rJioures ;  a«d  liere 

ts^'ftee-fqbpfil,  with  a  library,  founded  byMr^Haoriibn,  tfao 

'ibiu^l^i' 4>f  St.  John's  chiuch,  who  alfojfaitult  sifti^bc^ital  here  - 

•lior  tha  M^lief  of  thefoor^asid  eadoftved  ft.wid^&)<l*  a  ^^^ 

befijdas  i&O'l.  /orcSS-tnaAer ttft!cea4  fwayers.    in  06Q9,.alden!Mn 

iiykcs,  »of  tjhis  tSiWfi,  ^Ut  ji  ]i^  iwhete 

poor  children  are  taught  to  mix  wool,  and  perform  other^eafy 

parts  of'thaftimstoufaSuria.;  jand  {part  ^of, the  fame  building  has 

been  ^f^  fprjiiany  ytt^t^^  aaiihafpitaJ  for;agad.pc»or.     Here 

ftie,.li)Briwi^9  cbreeahsa-liimfes,  built  by.  Mr«  Lancelot  ivefon, 

who  w^  iffa^or  of  the  tixwn^  in  £695,  and  t^o  charity-«foho<d« 

€fif  ]»ltte  TQti>at  ibpy^,.  ^  the  a&tmber  of  an  hundred. 

TbiS  Daiyn  bs$  a  ;aiariGet»crofs,  ereded  «t  the  .charge  of 
Mx,  ttttfittfoA^iflfcefidy  tnoniipited  \  a  gfuild-hfdl,^with  a  oiarUe 
ftfitiie  cf  iilumi  AtUM& ;  la^itiagmfieeBt  badl  ior  the  fale  of  whke 
ipkifhy  «lid(afhoiue,  caUod  iCed-hall^  becan&itwas  the^cft 
bffifik  biii](<ling  in  ;tfa^  toisro,  ^^isfbd  by  Mr.  MetcaU,  'an  .sd-. 
ihnnaa  pf  Ireadsy  in  svihidh  king  Cfaas^les  she  FirA  had  an 
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aparttneat,  ftill  known  bv  the  name  of  the  King^i  Chafnber. 
Here  is  alio  a  good  ftone  oridge  over  the  river  Are. 

Leeds  has  been  long  famous  for  the  wooUen  manufadure, 

which  its  merchants^  and  thofe  of  York  and  Hull,  fl^>p  ofF  for 

Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the  north ;  and  here  is  a  long  fireet 

t  full  of  (hops  or  {landings  for  the  market.    After  ringing  the 

-  market-bell,  about  fix  or  feven  o*clock  in  the  morning,  the 
,  chapmen  repair  to  the  mart,  match  their  patterns,  and  treat 
.for  the  doth^  of  which  20,ooqI.  worth  is  freouentlv  bought 

-  up  in  an  hoiu''s  time :  at  half  an  hour  after  eigiit  o'clock,  the 
.  bell  rings  a  fccond  time }  upon  which,  the  clothiers  and  their 

chapmen  retire  with  their  treflefs,  and  make  room  for  the  linen* 

•  drapers,  hard-ware-men,  flioe-makers,  fruiterers,  and  other 
.  traders :  at  the  fame  time,  the  ihambles  are  well  provided  with 
'  ail  forts  of  fiih  and  flefli,  and  500  horfe  loads  of  applet  have 
;  been  bought  up.  here  in  a  day.    This  place  trades  not  only  in 

thefe  commodities  to  York,  Hull,  and  Wakefield^  by  the  river 
i  Are,  but  furiiiihes  the  city  of  York  with  coals. 
'•  This  place  is  alfo,  famous  for  fome  medicinal  fprlngs,  one 
of  which,  called  St.  Peter's  Well,  is  remarkably  cold,  and  has 
.  proved  very  beneficial  in  rheumatifms,  rickets,  and  fome  other 
.  complaints ;  and  another,  called  £]Febright-we}l,  has  been 
.  found  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  eyes» 

^  iSheffield  ftands  upon  the  bonlers  of  Derbylhire,  at  die 
;  difiance  of  140  miles  from  London,  and  is  the  chief  town  of 
.  a  diftrid^  called  Hallamfhire,  containing  about  600  Cutlers, 
incorporated  by  tiu:  ftileof  The  Cutlers  of  Hallamfhire,  who, 
.  it  is  computed,  employ  no  lefs  than  40,000  men  in  the  iron 
:  manufaSures^;  particularly  filet  and  knives,  for  which  diit 
.  place  has  been  fiamous  many  bunditd  years.  It  is  a  large, 
1  thriving,,  and  populous  town ;  but  the  meets  are  narrow,  and 
..the  houfes  are  black,  occafioaed  by  the  perpetual  fmoke  of 
'  the  forges. 

Here  is  a  church,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  Firil  $  and,-  upon  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  to 
,  queen  Mary,  reprefenting  that  the  parifli  was  too  large  and 
.  populous  for  the  vicar  to  lerve  it,  widiout  affiftant%,  (he  incor- 
porated twelve  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  their  fucceflbrs 
'  for  ever,  by  the  ftile  of  The  Twelve  Capital  BurgeflTet  of  Shef« 

•  field,  impowering  them  to  deZI  three  priefts  to.affift  the  vicar; 
and,  for  that  purpdfe,  endowed  them  with  certain  lands  and 
rents  belonging  to  the  crown*    A  chapel  was  .built  here  lately 

.  dnd  confecrated  by  the  name  of  St.  Paul ;  and  there  are  two 
i  chapels,  one  at  AtterclifFe,  and  the  other  at -Ecdefale,  two 
^l^amleu  in  thi^  pariih.    King^  James  the  Firft  founded  a  gram« 

mar 
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mar  fchool  here,  and  appointed  thirteen  fchool-biirgefles  to  , 
man^^  the  revenue,  and  nominate  the  mafter  and  ulber.  Here  . 
are  two  charity  fchods,  one  for  thirty  boys,  an(i  the  other  for 
thirty  girls;,  and  in  1673,  an  hofpital  was  ere£led  in  this 
town,  and  endowed  with  200  U  per  annum,  by  Gilbert  Talbot^ 
earl  of  Shrewfbury;  and  another  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  great- 
grand-father  to  earl  Gilbert,  left  200  L  a  year,  for  ever,  to 
the  poor  of  the  pariib. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  prifon  here,  and  holds  a  court 
cveiy  three  weeks.    Thk  town  has  a  fine  ftone-bridge  over 
the  riyer  Don  ;^  and^  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  fome  mines , 
ofalum* 

CuH^fittes.']  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  curio{Ities  of  this 
county,  is  a  fpring,  at  a  village  called  Giglefwick,  about  half 
a  mile  from  Settle,  which  frequently  ebbs  fl!nd  flows  three 
times  in  an  hour,  when  the  water  finks  and  rifes  two  feet. 

About  a  mile  eaft  of  Beverley  is  a  fpaw,  which  is  faid  to  be 
of  great  fervice  in  the  cure  of  fcorbutic  and  other  cutaneous 
diforden. 

In  York  Would,  after  very  rainy  &afi>ns,  water  frequently 
guihes  out  of  the  earth,  and  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height. 
Tbefe  jets  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  call  vipfies,  or 
gipfies,  and  believe  them  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  famine,  or 
fome  other  public  calami^.  To  account  for  tbefe  phaeno- 
mena,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  rain-water,  being  received  and 
collelfted  ia  targe  bafons  <^  caverns  of  the  hills  in  this  moun- 
tainous trad,  nnds  a  vent  below,  towards  the  bottom  of  the. 
hills,  but  that  thi^  vent  not  being  large  enough  for  the  water 
to  iflue  as  faft  as  it  gathers  above,  it  is  forced  up  into  jets  or 
fpouts,  upon  the  principle  of  artificial  fountains ;  and  after 
(prings  and  fummers  fo  wet  as  to  produce  theie  fpouts,  a  fear* 
city  of  fiprn  has  frequently  happened  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
fo  that  the  notion  of  (hefe  fpouts  being  prognoftics  of  famine,, 
is  better  founded  than  many  others  of  the  fame  kind. 

Neiir  Shs^ld  is  a  park,  where,  in  the  laft  century,  an  oak 
tree  was  cut  dpwn,  which  had  10,000  feet  of  board  in  it ; 
and,  in  the  £ime  park,  another  oak  was  felled,  the  trunk  of 
which  was  fo  larg^,  that  two  men  on  horfeback,  one  on  each 
fide  of  it,  as  it  lay  4long  vpon  the  ground,  could  not  fee  the 
crowns  of  each  others  hats. 

In  a  villa|«  called  CuckhoM'i  Haven,  not  far  from  Sand- 
beck,  near  Tiddiill,  there  now  grows,  or  very  lately  did 
grow,  a  yew  tree,  the  flem  of  which  is  ftraight  and  fmooth, 
^  the  height  of  about  ten  feet ;  the  branches  rife  one  abov^ 
utothcT)  in  circles  of  fuch  exa^t  dimenfionS)  that  they  appear 
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td  he  tKe  eWe&  of  art.  Tiw  flioots  of  each  year  are  cx^tf 
conformable  one  to  another;  ift<i  fo  thkk,  that  the  birds  can 
fcarce  find  any  emrsrneek  It»  colour  rs  remarkably  bright  and 
Vfvid,  wbrch,  together^  wrtH  vts  uncommon  figure,  gives  it  at 
fame  diftance  the  appearance  of  a  fine  artificial  tuft  of  green 
Vdvet.  I  • 

The  ttjp  of  thehfgS  cS^  fou A  ©f  the  t9\fn  ef  Scarbofoagh^ 
tt  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  Scarborough  fpawy  iva*  fifty- 
fdur  yards  above  RigR-tH^fer  rh'iA^  fSlt  the  l^ihid^  December, 
't'?7>  when  a- paft  of'  t^d  cliffy  c<?ntaimng  abover  strt.tKire:  of 
pakme  hnd^  firnk,  by^^j^Ki*,  Ibp  ftverathourB,.  Viclth  cattle 
feeding  on  it,  and^  at  length,  iettled  about  feventeen  yards 
bfelow  its  former  pcrpendicuW  height.  •  By  \he\  prelTum  of 
fuch  an  Immenfe  weight,  comptifed'at  no  left' «ha*i  36^,  360 
tons,  the  fandy^  ground  beyond'' tlfe- cliff,  to^^rardB' the  lea. 
Inhere  the  wells  were,  rofe  for  6bout  one' hundred,  yards  ia 
length,  twenty  fieet  above  ksh  former  level ;  the  fpaw,  atirf  the 
btiiWmgs  around  it,  being  en*  the  ground  thatr- was  thus  cle^ 
Vated,  the  witer  entirely  failed  ;  but,  upon  a  diligent  fctrch^i 
the  fpaw  was  ^arn  reeoi^cr!^}  arid  th«  watery  upon  tml]^ 
feemed  rathe^  to  be  more  efficacious  than  before. 

On  the  to^s  df  tbrht  df  th^  vkft  mountaffi^s  nMH  lUcbmon^,* 
ate  found  great  quantrtiea  pf  ftdne^^  like  darkle  Dlelte,  fonje 
erf  which  are  bui*ied  in  the  mWdle  of  Arm  rocks^  afl(<ho«h«rs  in 
beds  of  Hme-ftone,  at  fi)c  di»  e^bt  fathoms  urvder  ground* 
Some  call  them  rem  lime-ftoftes,  arikJ  fuppofe  theniM  be  pro- 
duced by  a  more  than-  ordinary  heat,  jukI  a  qc^h^ker  fermentau 
tion,  than  they  alloW  to  the  for«>atte^  of  th^  Mher-  part^  of 
the  quarry,   '. 

Near*  WhStfty  are  fotmd  the  cdrmia  amnionic  at  ferpcnt-p 
ftoT>es,  z$  they  zrc  conronpori^y  eatted,  frdm  their  (final  figure* 

A  remfarkable  inftance  of  Jdngevity  was  ^MH^hjj  ^enkin»| 
U  native  of  the  North- Ridihg^  of  this  c<«fniy,  who  died  tn  16701 
at  the  age  of  169  years*  As  there  were  n*  regifters  old  enough 
to  prove  the  time  of  his  birth,  it  wa«  gathered  from  the  fo^iow- 
ftig  Cffcumftance*.  He  renpjembered  the  battle  of  Fiodden* 
J*fe}d,  fought  between  the  Englift  and  Scots,  in  tfi^i  wHcn 
Jtt  \<^as  twelve  years  old ;  i^ei^a^fheft  in  bis  neighbourhood, 
about  one  hundred  yeaf^<^  ^,  itgtki^A;  that  ftfotti  4l|ci^earlieft 
remembrance,  he  had  been  anoldmah;  slhd  tt.  York  affi£8» 
he  V^as  admitted  ttf  {^6iti*'i6  l^^d'yeart  oiemory.  He  feequoiuly 
fwam  rit^ri  afiet'  h«  ivsl^'  ^ft  hXiftdrcd  years  old;  mA  he  re- 
taincd  hi^  fight  and  HeAring  to  his  deafhf  He  ha<ihecna 
fifherrrrtin  an  liundned  years,  but  towards  th«  tatter  cod  of  ^bii^ 
days  fie  !begged/  A  moiMunent  was<^reAcd  •t^te  memory,  by 
'  ^  -'  fubfcriptioii> 
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fubfcription,  at  Bolton,  on  the  river  Swale,  in  1743,  on  which 
is  an  infcription,  purporting  that  he  was  i6g  years  old,  and 
was  interred  there  on  the  6th  of  December,  1^70. 

jfniiguities,']     In  the  church  of  Doncafter  is  a  tomb-ftone, 
with  this  remafkabfe  infeription ;  -  -       .        . 

Howe.  Ho^^^.  *  Who  is  heare  ?  I  Robin  of  ""Doncaftere, 
and  Margaret  tx\y  feare ;  that  I  fpqnt  that  I  had,  tliat  I  gav^ 
that  i  have,f  that  I  left  that  I  loft.  A.  D.,1579.  Qi^ioth 
Hobertjus  Byrkes,  who  in  t;his  world  did  reign  tbreefcore  year^ 
and  feven^  arid  jet  lived  r\ot  one.  .         * 

In  digging  Targe  canals  fn  the  laft  century,  for  draining  the 
marfh  land  near  Thorn,  Which  before  that  time  was  a  moorifh 
and  fenny  traft  of  country',  were  four^l  gates,  ladders,  harii-. 
mers,  ftoes,  and  other  fuC^i  things,  togechi,er  with  the  entire 
body  of  a  manj^  at  the  bottom  of  a  ti^rf-pit,  ajibut  four  yards^ 
deep  ;  his  hair  and  n^ils  not'  decayed.  Here  were  alfo  found 
feveral  Rom^n  coins ;  and  ffom  thefe  circumftarices,  and  tb^ 
fubtcrranedus  wood  found  b^re^.  it  is  conjeclured  that  this* 
and  other  fuch  places,  wfece  anciently  foreftsi,  in  which  the. 
Britons  had  taken  refuge,  and  ^hich  were,  therefore,  cut  ddwir 
and  burnt  by  the  Ronians.    *  • 

At  Kirklees,  about^  three  miles  fron^  Ifutherfield,  is  a  fu- 
neral monun^ent  of  the  famous^ outlavy,  Robinhdod,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  king  Ricbar^  the  l^irft,  vyith  thp  following  iu-^ 
fcfiption. 

(Icr^  undernead  dis  laid  (lean, 
'  tais  Rqljert,  carl  of  Huatingtun, 
Nea  arier  az  hie  fa  geud, 
Ap  pipl  kauld  im  Robin  Hcud.  ' 
Sick  utlawz  hi  an  is  men 
'    Vil  England  piver  fi  agen, 

Obiit  ^4  Kal.  pecembris,  1247. 
f^arhus  particulars  A  Yorkfcire  fends  thirty  members  to 
parliament :  yiz.  twoTcnights  for  the  fhire,  and  two-burgefles 
for  each  of  the  follpwing  boroughs :  York,  Kjngfton  upon 
Hull,  Knajrelborovigh,  Scarborough,  Rippon,  Richmond,  Heyr 
^on.  Borough-bridge,  Malton,  Thirlk,  Aldborough,  Beverley, 

Northallerton,  and  Pontefraft.-^ It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of 

York,  (except  Richmondftiire,  in  the  North-Riding,  whicl^ 
Wopgs  to  the  diocefe  of  Chefter)  and  in  the  porthern  diftritSlt 
There 'are  in  it  24?  vicarages,  563  pariflies,  and  about:  2,33<^ 
yillage$,  Jt  is  divided  into  t\ye(\ty-three  wapontakes,  contain* 
in^  n^ac  106,159  houfts,  jind  3t>out;  530,75.0  inhabitants.  Th^ 
area  pf  t^^Jarge  .cpnQty  i§  ^om^utqd  to  contaip  ^,^79^09^ 

&^'  ANSXESEA-. 
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WALES. 

ANGLESEA. 

ilfanu. ]/l    NGLESEA,   or  Anelefeyy  takes  its  name 

£x^  from  the  oldjEngMh  words,  Engki  i0y  and  Angles 

feyy  The  £iigli(h  Ifland ;  and  was  fo  called  tipon  its  being  re« 

duced  und^r  the  power  of  the  Englilh  in  the  reijg;ii  of  Edward  I. 

jtivy  Jolly  and  natural  produ^ions,"]  The  air  of  this  ifland 
]Sv  reckoned  healthy,  except  in  autumn,  when  it  is  frequently 
foggy,  and  apt  to  produce  agues,  and  other  diforders  that 
arife  from  a  cold  vapid  air,  '  The  foil,  though  it  appears 
rough,  beii)g  ftony  and  mountainous,  is  fo  fruitful  in  corn 
gnd  cattle,  that  the  Welch  in  their  language  call  it  Mam 
Ovmry.  the  Mother  or  Nurfe  of  Wales.  This  ifland  abounds 
^ith  nih  and  fowl,  and  in  fevefal  parts  of  it  are  found  great 
plenty  of  excellent  millftones  and  grindftones. 

Manufa^ures^l  It  does  not  appear  that  this  ifland  has  anj^ 
manufacture. 

jfntiquitUs.']  This  ifland  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  Mona,  from  the  Britifh  name  Mon,  and  Tir  Mon,  or 
the  Land  of  ^Mon  ;  but  whence  the  name  Mon  was  derived 
does  not  ap^ar.  The  ancient  Britons  called  it  alfo  Ynys 
Dowylh,  or  the  Shady  Ifland,  from  its  having  been  anciently 
covered  with  woods  and  forefts  5  and  by  the  Saxons  it  was 
called  Mon£Zy  from  the  Britifli  name  Mon. 

The  ifland  of  Anglefea  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  for  having  been  more  particularly  the  feat  of 
the  Druid$,  The  firft  attempt  made  by  the  Romans  to  bring 
it  under  their  fubjeAion,  was  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  when  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman  general,  invaded 
it ;  but  being  obliged  to  return  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, before  he  could  reduce  it  j  to  quell  the  Iceni,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  againft  the  Romans,  he  left  Julius  Agricola  to 
command  in  Anglefea,  who  fub<'  .d  it  after  a  bloody  and 
obftinate  engagement  with  the  nat  *s,  who  were  animated  by 
the  prefence  ot  their  Druids,  oni  cir  wives  and  daughters, 
^xrho  ince^antly  called  upon,  them  to  mountain  their  ancient 
liberties  againft  the  tyranny  of  their  invaders. 

Some  have  aflferted,  that  after  the  Romans  had  withdrawn 
their  legions  out  of  Britain,  this  ifland  was  inhabited  by  the 
Irifh,  iome  places  and  monuments  here  being 'ftill  called  bv 
Inib  juiQies } '  but  there  are  no  records  of  any  authoritj^  that 
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mention  the  reducUon  of  this  ifland  by  the  hUhy    or  their 
fettling  in  it.  •  i  *    ' 

Not  far  from  the  city  of  Bangor  in'Caemarvonlhire,  is 
Gaer,  where  it  is  thought  the  Romans  pafTed  the  Meneu  in-»  - 
to  the  ifland  of  Anglefea,  t^e  horfe  at  a  ford,  and  the  foot 
in  flat-bottomed  boats,  as  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Oppoiitc^ 
to  this  fuppofed  paflfage,  on  the  horth-fide  of  Newburgh,  is' 
Gwydryn  hill,  remarkable  for  two  lofty  fummits,  on  one  of^ 
v^ich  ^e  the  rvins  of  an  ancient  fort,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Ron^ans.  On  the  other  fummit  is  a  very, 
deep  pit  in  the  rock,  about  twenty-feven  feet  in  circumfe-^ 
rence,  and  filled  with  fine  fand. 

Near  Gwydryn- hill  is  a  vill^e  called  Tre'r  Druw,  which 
fignifies  the  Uruids  town,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
the  chief  refidence  of  th^ritifh  Druids  belonging  to  this 
ifland.  South  of  TreV  Druw,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  of  New- 
bureh,  is  a  village  called  TreV  Beirdh,  which  fignifies  the 
Bards  Town.  And  between  Tre'r  Druw  and  Tre'r  Beirdh^ 
is  a  fquare  fortification,  generally  believed  to  be  a  Roman 
camp^  and  the  firft  camp  which  the  Romans  formed  after 
dietr  arrival  in  Anglefea,  What  renders  this  conjedure  the 
more  probable,  are  the  traces  of  a  round  Britifh  tortificationf 
over  againft  it. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  Roman  camp  are.  twelve  ftohes, 
each  of  which  are  about  twelve  feet  high  and  near  eight  ia 
breadth.  Thefe  ftones  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  fet  up  as 
fepulchral  monuments  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  Druids» 
or  of  fome  other  ancient  Britons, '  who  died  here  fighting  for 
their  libertiejs  againft  the  Romans. 

In  this  ifland  there  are  feveral '  monuments,  each  of  which 
is  called  Cromlech,  and  confif&  of  three,  four,  or  inore  rude 
ftones,  pitched  upon  one  end,  «nd  ferving  for  pillars  or  fup- 
porters  to  a  vaft  ftone  of  feveral  tons  weight,  laid  over  (hetxi 
trajifverfely^  like  thofe  mentioned  among  the  antiquities  of 
Cornwall. 

Thefe  are  generally  believed  to  be  fepulchral  monuments, 
though  fome  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  federal  teftimonies. 
And  at  Bod-Owjrr,  north  of  the  Britilh  camp  already  men-^ 
tfoned,  is  a  remarkable  Cromlech,  more  elegant  than  any  of 
the  reft,  and  nektly  wrought* 

yarifius  futrticulars.]  Andefea  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament :  viz.  one  knight  tor  the  {hire,  and  one  burgefs  for 
Beattmaris.;  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Bangor,  and  has  feventy* 
four  pariihes.  It  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  containing 
about  1,840  boufes,  and  12,040  inhabitants.  The  area  of  it 
is  computed  to  be  about  20O4QOO  acres. 

BRECNOCK- 
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BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 

tfame,\  rri  H  E  name  Brecknockflhire  is  formod  fri>m  "  the 
Jl  Wokh  lume  Brycheinog,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  derived  from  Bx^K^haniuSy  an  ^ncieiit  britifh 
prince  of  thfa  county,  famousL  Tor  having  four  aad  twenty 
daughters,  who  after  their  death  were  aH  reputed  faints. 

Jiry  fciiU  and  t^iw  al  produ^mis^^     The  air  of  this  county 
\s  remarkably  i^iild  every  where,    e^^ccpt  on  the  hills,    which 
is  attributed  to  its  being  furround^d  with  hi||i^  raoij(ntains.' 
The  foil„  p«ticulaFly  on  the  hills^  is  very  ftony  $ .  'but  as" 
;tbundance  of  fmall  rivers  iiTue  from  the  mountains,    the  val-* 
lies  which  receive  thefe  ftreams  ar^  very  fruitful  both  in  corn 
and  pafture.     Brecknockfiiire  produces  not  only  black  cattle^ 
fioats,  and  deer^  but  great  abundance  of  fowl  ^lid  frefii-watcr 
ii(hi   and  oTi  tihe  eaii  fide  of  the  town  of  Brecknock^    is  a 
Take  a^out  tw;o  miles  long,    and   nearly  aa  br^Kid^ '  called. 
Brecknock  Mere»    which  abounds  witn  otters^    «ind    fuch' 
quantities  of  perch,  tench,  and  eef,  that  it  is^  con^mouly  fald 
IjO  be  two  th'ur^s  water,  and  one  third  fifh. 

ManufaSlures.l''  The  principal  manufactures  of  thia county 
are  cittth  and  ftockings. 

jiniifuities,]  On  the  top  of.  a.  mountain  nc^  Lhan 
Hammwich,  a  vlDage  nqt  far  irom  Brecknock*  is  ah  ancient 
monument,  called  Ty  Ihltud,  or  St.  Itud's  Hermitage.  It 
confifls  of  four  large  flat  and  unpcjiihed  ftoi^s,,  three  of 
which  arc  pitched  in  the  ground i,ysif>d  the  fo.urthL.laid  on  the 
t»p  for  a  covpr:  they  form  aaobJong  fqojne  cell,  open  at 
cne  end«  abgut  eight  foot  k>pg,  four  wide,  ^nd  fogr  high  X 
en  the  iniidq  it  is  infcribed  with  croflts  and  other  figures  i 
and  is  fuppofcd  to  tjiave  been  furrounded  by  %  cinck  Qi  larg(} 
fiones,  and  crede^  'I'n  the  times  of  paeanifm. 

FarJous  particulars,]  This  county  lends  two  members  t^ 
parliament ;  viz*  one  kjiigh;  (qi  the»(bwe,  ^  one;  burgefs 
lor  Brecknock,  It  is  ii^  the  dioc^fe  of  LaadafF  and  C9ntaids 
fixty-Qne  jwrifliCA*  Thediviljan. of  it  is  into  C\k  hundred^ 
cooxaining  aboat  5,900  l^ou^s,  aiid  35^300  inhabita4*t5.  Tbft 
area  of  the  county  is  competed  a;  (^;^Q^(fQ  4Ci:e^«.  . 
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CAERMART.  HENSHIR  E.  . 

^ojou.l  'T^iH  £  name  of  this  county  is.  dsrived  from  Ga«' 
J[[     ermarthen^  Caxmartfaeny  or  Caermardhin,  dm  - 
ttanie  of  the  county  town. 

^tTf  foiJ^  and  natural  predn^ions.']  The  air  of  this  countf 
is  TtckoneA  more  mlid  aiul  healthy  than  that  of  the  neighs 
bou ring  counties  >  and  the  foil^  not  being  fo  mountainous 
2Mtd  cock-y  as  that  of  bthcc  counties  in  WaTes,!  is  more  fruit** 
ful  in  corn  and  grafs.  This  county  is  pretty  well  cloathed^ 
with,  weoi  v  fe^  vaft  juiinbers  of  good,  cattle  ;  abounds  with 
fowi  and  fifti,  particubdy  faJmoOy  for  which  the  rivers  here 
are  famous  $  and  contains  many  mines  of  pit^vcoah 

.  Curiojities,]  The  only  natural  curiofity  in  this  county  is  a. 
fountain  or  fpring  at  Kaflelh  Karrcg,  eaft  of  Caermarthen^ 
v^hich  conftantly  ebbs  and  flows  twice  every  twenty-four  hours,. 
•  Merlin,  the  famous  Britifti  prophet  or  foothfayer,  w^s 
bom  at  Caermarthen  in  this  county,  towat-di  the  end  of  tb^ 
fifth  century.  *He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  extraordi-*^ 
nary  learning  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ^  and  it  is  thought 
that  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  conjurer  by  his  know- 
ledge in  the  mathematics*  About  a  mile  eaft  of  Caermar*-^ 
then  is  a.  hill  covered  with  wood,  called  Merlin'^  Grove ;  tm 
which  it  isf  faid  th^  prophet  often  retired,  the  betcer  to  pur^tf 
his  ftudies  without  interruption.  He  is  reported  to  have  been; 
buried  at  Dfumeber,  in  the.fhire  of  Peebles  in  Scotland, 
JniifuiUisJ\  Under  the  Romans,  Caermarthenihire^  Canti^ 

Sanihire,  and  Pembrokefttire,  were  inhabited  by  a  tribe  ofi 
•rttons  caUed  hy  Ptolemy  the  Dimetaei  and'  Demetse.  Pliny 
has  allotted  this  difbridk  to.  the  Silures ;  but  in  this-  he  was 
miftaken^  as  appears  by  later  writers^  who  ii^ve  eonftandyr 
called  tfaefe  three  counties  by  the  nam&  of  Diinetta,  which  i» 
iiippofed  to  have  been  a  rariiition  of  tfce  Brittih  name  jy^fyt^y 
nfed  at  (his  'day  .fbn  theft  oonnties^.  by  a  pra£lice  oommoit 
with  the  Romans  of  changing  the  V  into>  iVd  hi  latinizing 
Bntiihr  naffiel ;  yet  ibdie  have  fup^f^  that  the  name  De- 
vtecaD  wqs  derived  from  the*  Bhtiih'  words  I>eheu-*mea€h« 
.  which  it  is  pretendrd£gni(}  the  Southern  l^hun,       • 

The  river  Towy  is  the  Tobias  of  Ptolemy,  and  Caernaar-^ 

tiieo  bis  ManAmiim:.  Mafidiinum  1^  evidently  :deru»ed  fn>m 

ih^i  Brttifli  Kaer  Vyrdhi^v   hy  a  chani^  erf  the  V'mtc?  M* 

Antfininutfy  wbo^hsvauintfcs^bis  Itinerary  at*  this <flaoe^  calt» 

'  it  Muridi|iiiiiiw>  •      .'■*  '.^^   •«     I     :...!  ^.4iJi  «^^;i  4i^i<4.v 
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At  KTaftelh  Karreg  are  ftlll  vifible  the  ruins  of  a  large 
fort;,  and  here  are  likewife.vaft  caverns, .  fuppof^d  to  have 
been^  copper  mines  wrought  by  ^he  Romans.  * 

At  a  place  called  Pant  y  Polion,  near  Kaftelh  Karreg, 
were  found  two  fepulchral  ftone  monuments  of  the  Romans, 
one  of  which  had  an  infcriptioh  which  is  read  as  follows  : 
SERVATOR  FIDEI,  PATRI^QVE  SEMPER  AMA^ 
TOR>  HICPAVLINVS  JACETCVLTOR  PIENTIS- 
SIMVS  JEQVL  It  is  fuppofcd  that  the  name  Pant  y  Polion 
if  derived  from  Paulinus  to  whofe  memory  this  monument 
was  erefled.  The  other  monument  had  an  infcription  al(b^ 
Imt  it  is  very  imperfe&  and  more  modern. 

Near  Llan  Newydh,  not  far  from  Caermarthen,  is  ereded 
a  rude  ftone  pillar  about  fix  feet  high,  and  a  foot  and  an  half 
broad,  with  this  infcription  in  a  barbarous  chara&er  :-'• — . 
SEVERINI  FILII  SEVER!'.  And  in  other  parts  of  this 
qounty  are  three  or  four  more  fuch  ftone  pillars,  with  Roman 
infcriptions  in  like  chara£(ers. 

:  At  Kilmacn  Lhwyd,  weft  of  Caermarthen,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laft  century,  was  difcovered  a  conHderable 
quantity  of  Roman  coins  of  bafe  filver,  and  of  all  the  Ro« 
man  emperors  from  the  time  of  Commodus>  who  firft  debafed 
the  Roman  filver,  to  the  fifth  tribune&ip  of  Gordian  the  Thirds 
anno  Domini  243  :  and  at  a  place  called  Bronyfkawen,  }n 
the  pariih  of  Lhan  Boydy,  not  far  from  Kilmaen  Lhwyd, 
18  a  large  camp  called  y  Gaer,  in  the  entrance  of  which,  ii| 
the  year  1692,  were  difcovered  two  very  rude  leaden  boxes, 
buried  very  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  containing  200 
KiOman  corns,  all  ol  filver,  and  fpm^  of  the  moft  ancient 
found  in  Britain. 

-  The  camp  in  which  thefe  coins  were  found,  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  upwards  of  300  paces  in  circumference  :  the  en- 
trance is  four  yards  wide,  and  near  it  the  bank  or  rampart  iai 
about  three  yards  hi^h,  but  elfewhere  it  i$  generally  npuch 
lower.  .  On  each  fide  of  the  camp  is  a  barrow  or  tumulus^ 
ane  near  it,  and  the  otbcr^  which  is  much  biggei^)  at  tho 
diftance  of  300  yards. 

Newcaftle  in  Emlin,  fituated  nordi-weft  of  Caermarthen^ 
upon  the  Ibuth  bank  of  the  Tetvy,  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  Loventium  of  the  Oimetae  mentioned  by  Pto* 
lemy. 

In  ear  the  eaft  end  of  Llanimdovery  churchy  Rcmian  brick^a, 
and  other  remains  of  Roman  antiquity,  have  been  duff  up  $ 
and  there  is  a  fine  Roman  way .  firom  this  church  to  Xhan 
BraDj  whidi  Uci  fonw  mile$  north  «f  JUaniadovery. 

Near 
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Neaf  Trc*lech,  north-weft  of  Caermarthen,  Is  a  remarkj* 
able  btrrow  called  Krig  y  Dyrn,  fuppoFed  to  Signify  the 
Itine*}  *^^''^^'  It  confifta  of  a  heap  of  ftones  covered  with 
turf  about  eighteen  feet  high,  and  150  feet  in  circumference: 
it  rtfes  with  an  eafy  .afcent,  and  is  hollow  on  the  top,  gently 
inclining  from  the  circumference  to  the  center,  v^here  is  a 
rude  flat  ftone  of  an  oval  form,  about  nine  feet  long^  five  feet 
Woad,  and  a  foot  thick,  covering  a  kind  of  flonc  dneft,  con«- 
lifting  of  fix  more  ftones.  This  barrow  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  burying  place  of  fome  Britifh  prince  of  very  great 
antiquity. . 

Gwil  y  Vilaft,  or  Bwrdh  Arthur,  near  Lhan  Boydy,  is  a 
montiment  confifting  of  a  rude  ftone,  '  about  thirty  feet  ia 
circumference,  and  three  feet  thick,  fupported  by  four  pil- 
lars about  two  feet  high,  '  \ 

On  a  mountain  near  Kilmaen  Lhwyd,  ^is  a  circular  ftbnb 
montinient,  call  Buarth  Arthur,  or  Meineu  Gwyr,  ]ikc  that 
of  Rollrich  in  Oxfordshire.  It  does  hot  appear  from  the 
name  Buarth  Arthur,  that  this  monument  has  any  relation  to 
the  famous  Britifh  king  of  that  name,  any  more  than  man/ 
other  monuments  in  Wales  fiave,  which  are  named  after 
prince  Arthur,  onlv  by  an  ignorant  credulity  of  the  vulgar 
who  attribute  to  tnat  hero  whatever  objefl  of  antiquity  is 
greator  extraordinary  throughout  the  country ;  thus  the/ 
call  feverai  flones,  each  of  which  are  manv  tons  in  weight, 
,his  coits  I  fome  they  call  his  tables,  fome  nis  chairs^  and  fo 
of  others. 

Faripui  particulars.']  This  county  fends  two  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  one  knight  for  the  fhire,  and  one  burgefs  for 
Caermartben.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  St.  David's,  and  con- 
tains eighty-feven  parifhes.  Its  divifion  is  into  fix  hundreds^ 
in  which  are  about  5>350  houfes,  and  near  17,000  inhabit 
tants.  The  sfrea  of  it  is  computed  to  contain  about  700,000 
acres. 


C  A  E  R  NARVQNSHIRE. 

ifame,']  T^H  E  name  of  this  county  is  derived  from  Caer^ 
X  narvon,  the  county  town. 
Air  J  fitly  and  natural  productions. ]  The  air  of  Caernarvon- 
Ihire  is  rendered  cold  and  piercing,  not  only  by  the  great 
number  of  lakes,  but  by  the  very  high  mountains,  whicli, 
towarda  die  middle  of  the  coimty,  fv^ell  one  above  another. 


t 
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fo  as  to  ha\flE  acquired,  the  ngcnc  of  tlie  BritUhAlps.  Th^ 
jtops  of  manj  of  thefe -mounu^is  are  eight  or  fiia^  nKuiths  Isk 
ti>e  year  covered  with  fnow,  and  on  fonic  of  them  Ae  fntjvt 
J3  perpetvia],  whence  the^  are  called  Snowdon  HilU  j.  ani  tt^f^vi 
'thefeliiljs  it  fr^c^ueotly  inows^  while  it  only  rai  nsin  the  vailies. 
The  extremities,  of  the  county,  particularly  thofe  bor4«^r- 
Ing  on  the  fea,  are  neverthelefs  as  fruitful  and  populous  as 
any  pawt'  of  North  Wales ;  they  yield  great  plenty  of  ilaie 
larley,  'and  feed  vaft  herds  of  cattle  and  iheep  :  hetweea  tJbe 
]Jbiills  ^re  alfo  many  pleafaot  and  fruitful  vallies,  the  beauty  .af 
Vhichis  much  heightened  by  the  dreary  waftes  that  furroifnd 
them:  ecsat  flacks  of  ibeep  aq(d  goats  feed'alfo  up9a  *the 
mouTitatns.  This  county  yields  abundance  of  M^opd^  the 
takes  ar\d  rivers , produce  plenty  of  irf^ih-'water.^iQi^  aad  xfa^a 
coaft  IS  well  fupplitd  with  Tea  iiQi  of  aHl  fortsl.  The  nvcr 
jConway  i$ -famous  for  a  large  hkcjc  mufck,  m  wbicb.are 
frequently  fouf^d ,  pearls  as  largeaod  ;of  as  gooid^  colour  .s^ 
^luiy  in  Bifitain  or  Ireland. 

Curiojities.]  The  principal  curiofities  of  this  j^ovnty  su^ 
'its  vaft  mountains,  rocks  and  .pkrecipices.  Iwlq{^'}'n  Karnqdh 
y  Wydha,  a  niountain  eajft  of  Caernarvon,  is  by  fpofc.n^cki- 
oned  fhe  hi^heft  in  tall  .the  British  dominion^  bemg  the  Turn- 
•fiiit  of  a  cluiler  of  very  lofty-  mountains,  the  tops  ^f  which 
'^if^  one  above, another:  from  this  fpot  may  be  f^ea  ^pact  of  • 
England,  Scbtlandy  Ireland,  anditbelH^  of  Mam 

Pen  maes  niawr,   near  AbcrcqiKway,   k  a  vaft  mpuntaii^ 

^6r  rock,    that  fifes  perpendicular  over  the  fea  to  an.aftonifii- 

uig  height,    About  the  .middle  of  the  rock,  -and  on  that  fiae 

of  it  next  the  tfca^  there  .is  a  road,  fcven  ^ect  wide,   for  -paf* 

Tenders,   at  the  perpendicular  (height  of  ,240  fe/et  ajbav-c  .the 

level  of  4fhe  Tea,  ana  as  many^feet  bMow,the  top  oftBierodc: 

and  on  the  fide  of  the   ro^  next  the  Tea  therts  lis  a. wall 

"breaft-high,   which  was  built  ,not  rm^ny  yeais  ago,  tp  .th« 

ifuildlng  of  which  the  city  of  *Dubhn  in  Ireland  greatly  ,£q<i« 

tributed.     On  the  other  fide  of  the  hill  there  is  a  narrow 

foot -way,    over  wjiicb  the  top  of  lh£Lrock.prQJfida».JiB.Jts  ^o 

form  a  very  extraordinary  and  frightful   appearance  to  the 

traveller  bclcl^v..  t   7    .  '.    '/ 

Glyder  is  another  very  high  mountain,  on  the  fea-fide,  not 
farrfroni  Pan  maon  mawr^  and  ns  Temarkable  Tfor*«^rDdigious 
heap  of  ftones,  of  an  irregular  ihape,  on  its  fuitimit,  many 
of  which  £krt  as  lar^e  of  thofe  of  .Stonehcnge.  Tiey  iie  in 
fuch  confuiion  as  to  refetnble  -the  ruins  of  a. budding,  iom^ 
of  them  reclining,  andffQmerlyiiig^o&  oneano^her ;  .afphae^ 
'  nomenon  wbLcLiias  Jii;very.^i2Qen  ^&aly  AccQuatod  «£ar. 

' '  "  Oil- 
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On  the  weft  fide  of  this  mountain  thew  is^  among  many 
t>thcrs,  otk  very  ftcrp  anxi  -naiked  pircjpicei  adorned  with  a 
vaft  number  of  equidiiiant  pillars  V  tne  interftrces  between 
whiqh  are  fuppofed.  to  baye  been  the  effe£b  of  a^opntinual 
dropping  of  water ''(fevv'ri  the  clfff,  X^Hfirh' i^'*ex[fcfcd  To  ^ 
weftcrly  fca  wind  :  butwjjy  the  wat€^.fhol/l(l  hive-ffroppfd  at 
thcfe  regular.-diftahc&^.  bHbfe'the  hdtevvs' Wef^^^^  we 

are  hot  told  :  *  poffibTvIvhe  whole  tnaft  (Jf'^ttieToctftt&y'eorf- 
llft  of  Va/tjbodies  of  fibni?!  ;With . f ibi/fotfS'or  eirtMy  fliattilr 
Between  thieni  ;  and  if  fq,  'the  rain  jrnay*hav'e  fwtfhefi'^^^rir 
the  fand  or  earfh  ff ohi  l)ietween  the  ftony'  afrid  Tdlid  piiyti'm 
*^c  ,mafs  on  the  top  and"  the  fides,  ana  ft)  fotihed  theapi- 

Eearance  of  ruins  ^bove,  and  of  pilUts'iklti^y  wttiA*  rtrif 
e  conCdered  as  Ikeletbns  of  thefe  parts  Of  tht  ittotrfittfti*.  "  ^ 

In  a  take  in  this  county,  jcafled  Lhynjy  kwn,  iieartW??^^ 
of  iJlyh  Peris,  it  is  pretended' th^t  a'Jpnd.  ciftrout  i^frft- 
quently 'fpund  that  iHis  but  one  eye.       '  ^      .  ^    '      '    ,  ., 

At  Aber^onw;a,y  is  'a..tomb-ffon<i''WiA 'tht  faRo^h^^l^ 
•extraordinary  inibriptidn.  **  Mereliefifh^the^cHynorWrCrbdJAj 
'<*  Hookes  of  Conway,,  gent,  ii^hoi  was '^tlie^bri^  anH  ifyrthjfti 
•^<  chiWbf^his  father, '\^i1HamMbotes^>Efcl.  t;^  Alice 4iis 
•^  wifr,  ajid  the  father  of  feven  an^tweitty-chiltlrea, .  ^Ho 
««  diea  the'  2bth*  da/  oV  March,    ib^^-'*     '"■'"  .  ''  ^  . 

Afeoii.t.  a  ^ile^froni  this  fortification  is  a,jbill,  tm  the  "top -if 
wliicb  lianas  f he  moff  remarkable  nioilument  "in  Ulthrs  cotrtity, 
,lt'b  calldl^Y'-MeineuhWioy,  /and  Cortfifts  ttf  a  dircilhren- 
treaclimen't,  about.go  feet  ^iahn'eter^,  bn'ik^.tmifttJe-df  *v^hi(2i 
are  ItTJrftanfltng  twelve  rough  ftone  pillars;,  .from: five  to  fix 
feet  high  :'.  fhefe  are  again  inclofed  by  h  ftone*walI ;  anWTi^r 
tVe.w^T),  f>n  the  outfide,  .are  ihree  oni^t 'Ibclh  TOngh  p7Hars« 
nuiged-'in'-fi  triangular  Tarrn.  This  woilt  Hs  fiippoled  to'tr^c 
'been  ah  ancient  Bl-ititb'tetti^lfe :  '  and  ft^ir  it  are  'feveril'-m6- 
numents^  confifting  of  vaft  h^aps  of  ftoni^V,'  'Whrtb,  .-atfaiM- 
ing  to  tradition,  are  fcpitl(?hral  nTontiments.of  ancirrtt.^ri- 
tdns,    who  FelKift  a>battte  fought  here'^^aiiift  the^RomarrSr 

y^rious. partUutars',1  This  .county  fehas " two  'roenibtrs 'to 
]parli;imer)t :  vi^  oneJcnight.for'the'ihJre,'  and  on^ ')b,crrgcfft 
for'Caernarvon.*  It'^lics  m'the  diocefe  df  Bangor,  nrtd'tcfi- 
lifts  of  fixty-eight  parlflies.'  "Tts  *divffion  fs  rmo  ten^htindrecfs, 
contain ingabour  2,769  houfcs,  and  upwards  of  x 6,000* iiVhti- 
bitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  4t  370,000 
acres* 
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CARDIGANSHIRE. 

..  Jfame^  TPHI  Scoiiaty  is  nztnci  frqin  CafdJgan^  the  county 

X     town. 

Air ^  foil^and natural ProduSflom.l   THe  air  of  this  county 

jyarles  vfith  the  foil  y^  for  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts  be-» 

ing  more  a  champaign  country  th^  the  greateft  part  of  the. 

^iacipality,  .the  air  is  ;nlld  aqd  {>leafant9   knd  the  foil  very 

'ihiitful  ;  but  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  being  one  conti- 

jiued  ridge  of  mountains,  arei  comparatively  barren  and  bleak  $ 

.yet  in  the  wodl  parts  of  the  (hire  there  is  pafture  for  vaft 

nerda  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  flieep,  and  this  county  is  fo  fuU 

,of  diit^e^   that  it  has.  been  called  the  hurfery  of  cattle  for  all 

..England  foutb  of  Tr^nt.      It  abounds  in  river  and  fea  fifli  of 

all  kinds,  and  the  Teivy  is  famous  for  great  plenty,  of  excel- 

.  lefot  falmon.    Coala  and  other  fuel  are  fcarce  j   but  in  the 

,  north  parts  of  the  county,   particularly  about  Aberiftwyth, 
,are  ifeveral  rich  lead  mines,  the  ore  of  which  appears  often 

.  above  ground.    Theft  mines  were  difcovered  in  16909  and 

.  fome  of  them  yieU  filver.  '    « 

Jiiamt/a£iuris.}  This  county  does  not  app<sar  to  have  any 
manufo^re.  •    • 

CuriofititsA  The;  only  natural  curioCty  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  of  Cardiganflure,  is  the  horn  of  an  ox,  wbich  is 
preferved  in  the  church  of  Lhan  Dhewi  Brevi,  not  far  from 
Tre^on.  It  is  called  Matkarn  yr  ych  bannog,  or  Matkorn 
ych  Dewi,  which  fignifie^  the  interior  horn  of  aft  .ox,  and  is 
about  a  foot  and  ah  balf  in  circumference  at  the  root :  it  is  as 

.'  heavy  as  if  it  were  ftone,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  kept  in  this^ . 
church  ever  fince  the  time  of  St  David,  who  livM  in  the 
h^iojaing  of  the  fixth  century. 

rarious  particulars]  This  county  fends  two  members  to 
parliament:  viz.  one  knight  for  the  ib ire,  and  one  burgeis 

;  lor  Cardigan.    It  lies  in  the  dioceie  of  St.  David's,  and  con- 

;  tains  feventy-feven  parifhes.    Its  divifion  is  into  five  hundreds^ 

'  in  which  are  reckon'd  about  3160  houfes,  and  near  35>ooo  in* 
habitants.    The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at  520^000 

'  acres* 
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DENBIGHSHIRE. 

^^ilOT^J"p\  ENBIGHSHIRE  takes  it  name  from  Den- 
^  1  :/  bigh,  the  county  town* 

Jlr  and  foil.]  The  air  of  this  county  is  ^(^ckoned  very 
healthy,  bat  it  is  rendered  fliarp  and  piercing  by  a  vaft  chain 
of  mountains,  which  almoft  furrounds  the  county,  and  the 
top  of  which  IS  for  the  m^ich  greater  part  of  the  year  covered 
with  fnow.  The  foil  is  various,  and  almoft  in  the  extreme^ 
of  good  and  bad :  the  weft  part  is  healthy,  barfen,  and  but 
thiiiJy  inhabited,  except  the  fea-coaft  and  the  bank  of  thd 
Conway  :  the  hills  upon  the  eaftern  borders  of  the  county 
look,  at  a  certain  diftance,  like  the  battlements  or  turrets  of 
cafties  :  and  this  part  is  as  barren  as  the  weft,  except  wher^ 
it  borders  the  river  Dee  :  but  the  middle  part  of  the  county^ 
confifting  of  a  flat  country,  feventeen  miles  long  from  north 
to  foutfa,  and  aboQt  five  miles  broad,  is  one  of  the  moft  de-^ 
lightful  fpot»  in  Europe  :  it  is  extremely  fruitful,  and  well  in- 
habited  :  it  is  furrounded  by  high  hills,  except  Upon  the  north  ; 
where  it  lies  open  to  the  fea,  and  is  called  the  Vale  of  Clwvd^ 
from  its  being  watered  by  the  river  of  that  name.  The  inna- 
bitants  of  this  county  in  general  are  long  lived  \  but  thofe  of 
die  Vale  of  Clwyd  are  remarkable  for  their  Vivacity. 

Natural  produHions.]  The  hills  and  heaths  of  Denbigh* 
i&ire  feed  vaft  numbers  of  goats  and  fheep,  and  being  ma* 
nured  with  turf-aihes,  they  produce  plenty  of  rye ;  the  vala 
lies  abound  with  black  cattle  and  corn,  and  the  county  abounds 
with  fifh  and  fowl,  and  contains  feveral  lead  mines,  that  yield 
plenty  of  ore,   particularly  about  Wrexham,  a  market-town* 

Manu/a^ures.]  There  is  a  confiderable  manufadory  of 
gloves  at  Denbigh,  and  another  of  flannels  at  Wrexham. 

AntiquitiisA  Amongft  the  hills  fouth-weft  of  Ruthin  is  a 
place  called  Kerig  y  Drudion,  the  Druid  Stones  ;  and  Here 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  two  ftone  monuments,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  erf ded  by  the  ancient  Druids :  they  are  called  by  the 
Welch  Kiftieu  Maen,  or  Stone  Chefts  ;  and  one  of  them  is 
diftingui&ed  from  the  other  bv  the  name  of  Karchar  Kynrik 
Rwth,  or  Kynrik  Rowth's  rrifon.  They  ftand  north  and 
ibuth,  at  the  diilance  of  a  furlong  one  from  another }  they  are 
in  the  form  of  a  cheft,  and  confift  each  of  feven  ftones  ; 
of  thefe  ftones,  four,  which  compofe  the  top,  bottom,  and 
and  two  fides,  are  above  fix  feet  long,  and  three  broad  ;  a 
fifth  fton«  forms  the  fouth  end  of  the  cheft  y  and  the  north 

L  end 
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end  is  the  entrance,    fecured  by  a  fixth  ftone,    which  formrecf 
the  door,  and  was  upon  occafion  removed  ;  this  door-ftone  was 
clafped  or  fafteaed  by  a  feventh  ftone  of  a  vaft  weight,  whicli 
was  laid  over  the  top  fione^  and,  when  the  door  was  to    be 
faftened,  was  removed  towards  the  north  end»   Though  thcie 
ftone  chefls  have  given  the  name  of  Druid  Sttones  to  the  place 
where  they  are  foundy  and  though  one  of  them  is  alfo  called 
Kynrik  Rwth's  Prifon,  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  they  ^vere^ 
intended  for  prifons  by  the  Druids,  who  conftru^d  them. 
Kynrik  Rwth  was  a  petty  tyrant  in  this  neighbourhood,    of 
inuch  later  times  than  the  Druids  ;  aod  he  thought  fit  tolhut 
up  fome  perfon  that  offended  him  in  one  of  thefe  cells,  whick 
gave  occafion  to  call  it  his  prifon  ;  but  for  what  ufe  they  were 
£rft  intended  is  not  conjectured. 

In  fome  places  in  this  county,  feveral  fteae  pillar^  have  bc^en 
found  infcribed  with  ftrange  letters,  which  fome  believe  to  be 
the  cbara£bers  which  were  ufed  by  the  Druids.  At  Clocai** 
nog,  near  Ruthin,  a  tomb-ftone  has  been  found,  with  a  Ro« 
0ian  epitaph*  The  fpot  where  this  ftone  was  found,  is  called 
Bryn  y  Bedheu,  or  The  Hill  of  Graves ;  aiid  near  it  is  an 
artificial  hill,  ortumulous,  allied  Krig  Vryn,  Barrow-hill. 

Various  parikulars.l  Denbighihire  fends  two  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  one  knight  for  the  (hire,  and  one  burgefs  for 
the  borough  of  Denbigh.  It  lies  partly  in  the  dioceie  of  St« 
Afaph,  e^ccept  the  greateft  part  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  which 
is  in  the  diocefe  of  Bangor,  and  contains  fifty-feven  pariihcs. 
Its  diviiion  is  into  twelve  hundreds,  in  which  are  reckoned 
about  6,400  hpufes,  and  38,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the 
county  is  computed  (0  contain  about  410,000  acres* 


FLINTSHIRE. 

Name*'\  rx^  HIS  county  derives  its  name  from  Flint,  the 
X     county  town. 

Air^  foiU  and  natitrsl  predu^lUns.]  The  air  of  this  county 
is  cold,  but  healthy,  as  appears  from  the  long  lives  of  many 
9f  the  inhabitants.  The  Ibil,  as  it  is  not,  &>  mountainous  as* 
in  moft  of  the  other  counties  of  Wales,   is  more  fruitful, 

iieJding  fome  wheat  and  great  plenty  of  rye,  oats,  and  bar-' 
:y ;  the  valiies  aiford  pafture  for  black  cattle,  which)  though- 
very  fmall,  arc  excellent  beef :  great  quantities  of  butter  and 
checfc  are  made  in  this  county,  which  alfo  produces  much 
lioney,  fcoin  which. a  liquor  is  iiiade  that  is  called  raethcglin^. 

frequently 
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frequehilj  drank  in  this  and  fome  other  cDUntics  in  Walcsu 
Flmtfbire  abounds  with  all  forts  of  fi(h  and  fowl»    but  ha9 
litilc  <Mf  no  wood  j    it  has  however  great  plenty  of  pit  Goal^ 
and  the  mountains  of  this  county  yield  mill  rfoncs  and  lead 
ore  in  great  abundance. 
ManufaButn^']     This  county  has  no  roanufaSurc. 
AniiquititsA  At  Holywell,  nearCaerwys,  is  a  fpring,  fr«rt 
which  the  village  took  its  name,  and  which,  were  we  to  be- 
lieve the  popifii  legendi,  rofe  miraculoufly  in  memory  of  Stu 
Winifridy  aChriftian  virgin,  rariihed  and  beheaded  in  this  place 
hy  a  pagan  tyrant.     The  fpring  is  commonly  called  St.  Wi- 
Atfrid's  Well,  to  which  many  miraculous  cures  have  been  a«* 
icribed  by  monkifli  writers.     It  iffues  out  of  a  rock  of  free-* 
ftone,  where  the  monks  of  Bafmgwerk,    in  the  neighbour- 
kood,  cut  out  a  neat  chapel,    and  over  the  welt  built  a  fmall 
church,   with  St.  Winifrid's  ftory  and  her  pretended  reftora-* 
tk>n  to  life  by  St.  Beuno,   painted  on  the  glafs  windows  of 
the  chancel  ;    but  this  church  filing  into  decay,  it  was  re-» 
built  in  t)|e  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,   and  is  ftill  ftapding* 
It  is  fupported  upon  ftone  pillars,  whic^  furround  the  well, 
and  is  now  converted  to  a  fchool :    the  well  is  floored  with 
ftone,  and  the  water  of  it  iflues  out  with  focb  a  rapid  ftreara^ 
•8  to  turn  fcvera)  mills  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  the  foun- 
tain.   From  the  rapidity  of  this  ftream,  fome  have  conjectu- 
led  it  to  be  a  fubterranean  rivulet  which  burfts  out  here  ;  and 
6oai  a  muddy  and  bluiih  appearance  of  the  water,  that  it 
runs  through  a  mine  of  lead  or  tobacco-pipe-clay,    though 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  runs  through  an  iron  mine. 

Vanws  fan't€ulars,'\  Flintihire  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament :  viz.  one  knight  for  the  (hire,  and  one  burgefe  for 
the  borough  of  Flint.  The  greateft  part  of  this  county  lies 
in  the  diocefe  of  St.  Afaph ;  the  reft  belongs  to  that  of 
Chcfter,  and  contains  twenty-eight  pariflies.  It  is  divided 
into  five  hundreds,  in  which  are  reckoned  about  5000  houfes, 
^^  32,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  com- 
puted at  i6o,dOO  acres. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Arfl^r^.  J  «-%  H  E  name  of  this  county  is  a  contraflion  or  vari- 

X     ation  of  the  Welch  names  Gwlad  Morgan,  Mor- 

pnTiTg.^  or  Vorganwg,  the  county  of  Morgan,  Mor^anwg,  or 

^'^o^rzwgan ;    and  it   is  fuppofed  to  have  been  thus  called, 
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f>oin  a  prince  or  z^^zt  of  the  name  of  Morgan,  thoujgh  (om^ 
writers  derive  tho'name  from  the  Britifli  word  Mor,  the  iea^ 
this  being  a  maritime  county,  wafhed  on  the  fouth  fide  by 
the  Severn  Sea. 

Air^foilj  and  natural  prodii^hns,]  In  the  north  part  of  this 
county,  which  is  mountainous,  the  air  is  cold  and  piercing  ; 
but  6n  the  fouth  ftde,  towards  the  fea,  which  is  more  level, 
it  is  mild  and  pteafant :  the  foil,  on  the  north  fide,  is  for  the 
greateft  part  barren,  but  between  the  mountains  there  are 
lome  fruitful  vallies^  which  afford  vtry  good  pafture ;  for  the 
level  part,  being  more  capable  of  cultivation,  produces  large 
crops  of  corn  atid  remarkably  fweet  grafs  ;  and  the  county  in 

?neral  abounds  with  (heep  and  other  cattle,  butter  and  fifh. 
he  fbuth  part  is  fo  fruitful,  pleafant,  and  populous,  that  it 
is  often  called  the  garden  of  Wales :  the  mountains  yield 
coals  and  lead  ore. 

Cvriofiiies,]  Among  the  curiofities  of  this  coiinty  is  a  pro- 
montory near  Penrife^  which  is  the  moft  wefterly  point  of 
Glamorganibire,  and  is  called  Warmihead-*point :  it  ftretches 
about  a  mile  into  the  fea ;  and,  at  half  flood,  the  ifihmus, 
which  joins  it  to  the  mainland,  is  overflown  b^  that  it  be- 
comes then  a  fmall  ifland.  Towards  the  extremity  of  this 
point,  there  is  a  fmall  cleft  or  crevife  in  the  ground,  into 
which  if  duft  or  fand  be  thrown,  it  will  be  blown  back  again 
into  the  air ;  and  if  a  perfon  applies  fliaear  to  the  crevife,  he 
will  hear  diftin£Uy  a  deep  noife  like  that  of  a  large  pair  of 
bellows.  Thefe  phoenomena  are  attributed  to  the  undula- 
tory  motion  of  the  fea  under  the  arched  and  rocky  hollow  of 
this  promontory,  which  occafions  an  alternate  infpiration  and 
expiration  of  tne  air  through  the  cleft. 

At  Newton,  on  the  fea-fide,  north-weft  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ogmore,  is  a  fpring  about  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  > 
the  water  of  which  at  high  tides  finks  nearly  to  the  bottom, 
but  when  the  fea  ebbs  it  rifes  almoft  to  the  brim.  To  ac-* 
count  for  this  phocnomenon,  it  is  fuppofed  that  at  full  fea  the 
air  in  the  veins  of  the  fpring  not  being  at  liberty  to  circulate, 
is  deprived  of  its  ufual  vent,  which  prevents  the  water  from 
ijpringing  out;  but  that  the  fea  retiring  from  the  fhpre,  and 
thefe  veins  or  natural  aquedudls,  being  freed  frpm  fuch  ob* 
ilru&ions,  the  water  is  permitted  to  ifiue  through  them. 

At  Caerphilly,  north /of  LlandafF,  is  a  ruinous  caftle, 
thought  to  be  the  nobkft  remains  of  ancient  architedlure  i« 
all  Britain.  It  ftands  in  a  moorifli  bottom,  near  the  river 
Rhymny,  and  has  been  larger  than  any  caille  in  England, 
except  that  of  Wind  for.  It  is  tliought  to  have  been  origi- 
nally 
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naTIy  a  work  of  the  Romans,  though  the  ruins  plainly'ihow 
that  it  has  been  at  leaft  rebuilt  (ince  their  time«  Some  think 
that  this  place  was  the  Buliaeum  Silurum  of  the  Romans, 
which  the  ancient  Britons  might  call  Kaer  Vwl,  and  which 
being  afterwards  corrupted  iirft  into  Kaer  Vyl,  and  then 
from  the  genitive  cafe  Bulla*!  of  the  Roman  name,  into  Kaer 
V  ily,  might  by  an  eafy  variation  make  Caerphilly,  the  pre- 
fcnt  name;  It  muft  however  be  obferved,  that  there  is  no 
other  reafon  but  the  magnificence  of  the  ftrufture,  for  be- 
lieving it  to  have  been  a  Roman  work,  for  no  remains  of 
Roman  antiquity  have  been  difcovcred  here. 

Amidft  the  many  ftupendous  pieces  which  compofe  this  vaft 
pile  ofmins,  is  a  large  tower  towards  the  eaft  end,  between  fe- 
venty  and  eighty  feet  high,  with  a  vaft  fiflure  from  the  top  al- 
moft  to  the  middle,  by  which  the  tower  is  divided  into  two  fepa- 
rate  leaning  parts,  fo  that  each  fide  han^s  over  its  bafe  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  moft  likely  to  . 
fall  firft.  Its  lineal  projeftion  at  the  top,  on  the  outer  nde^ 
is  found  to  be  no  lefs  than  ten  feet  and  an  half :  and  what 
renders  it  ftill  more  remarkable  is,  that  it  has  continued  to 
recline  from  the  perpendicular  in  this  manner  for  many  ages 
pad  J  nor  does  it  appear  from  hiilory  or  tradition  how  or  when 
this  rent  firft  happened* 

The  hall,  or,  as  fome  think  it,  the  chapel  of  this  caftle,  is 
tibout  fcventy  feet  long,  thirty-four  feet  broad,  and  feven-- 
teen  feet  high.  On  the  fouth  fide  there  is  an  aicent  to  this 
room  by  a  direft  ftair-cafe,  about  eight  feet  wide,  the  roof 
of  which  is  vaulted  and  fupported  by  twenty  arches,  whichi 
rife  gradually  one  above  another.  Oppofite  the  ftair-cafe, 
on  the  north  fide  of --the  room,  there  is  a  chimney  about  tea 
feet  wide,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  chimney  are  two  windows 
like  church  windows  ;  the  fides  of  thefe  windows  are  adorned 
with  fculptures  of  leaves  and  fruit.  In  the  walls,  on  each 
fide  of  the  room,  are  feven  triangular  pilfars,  placed  at  equal 
diftances  :  from  the  floor  to  the  bottom  of  the  pillars,  the 
height  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  each  piliar  is  fupported  by 
three  bufts,  which  vary  alternately  from  old  to  young,  and 
from  men  to  women. 

Various  particulars,']  Glamorganftiire  fends  two  members 
lo  parliament :  viz.  one  knight  for  the  (hire,  and  one  burgefs 
for  Cardiff.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Landaff,  and  reckons 
IiSpariflies.  The  divifion  of  it  is  into  ten  hundreds,  in 
which  are  contained  between  9  and  10,000  houfes,  and  nea^ 
58*000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the. county  is^computed  tcr 
l«nuin  about  540,000  acres. 
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MERIONYTHS   HIRE. 

iS^w/.JTiyfERIONYTH  SHIRE,     Meryonythihirct 
J^YJL  ^^  Mcrionydhfliire,  is  fo  called  by  a  Imall  va- 
riation ot  the  Welch  jiaine  Sir  Veirionydh,   the  etymology 
of  which  is  unknown. 

irffV,  fs'iU  o^d  nattiral  pradu^ims.]  This  being  a  rockjr 
mountainous  country,  the  air  is  cold  and  bleak  ^  it  is  al£o 
reckoned  unhealthy,  becaux  mixed  with  the  vapours  tha^ 
life  from  the  Iriih  lea,  which  might  be  ftill  more  noxious,  if 
the  fharp  winds,  which  almoft  continually  blow  here,  did  not 
prevent  them  from  ftagnating. 

The  foil  IS  rocky  and  mountainous^  and  perhaps  the  worft 
in  Waies  ;  it  yields  but  very  little  corn,  and  the  inhabitants 
live  chiefly  on  butter,  cheefe,  and  other  preparations  of  miikt 
and  yet  they  are  ftout  and  handfome,  but  reckoned  idle  and 
incontinent :  they  apply  themfelves  almoft  wholly  to  grazing 
pf  cattle,  for  which  the  vallies  in  this  county  afibrd  excellent 
pafture.  The  number  of  flieep  that  feed  upon  the  mountains 
}S  incredible ;  and  it  is  faid  that  Merionyth&ire  feeds  more 
Iheep  than  ^I  the  reft  of  Wales.  This  county  is  alfo  well 
provided  with  deer,  ffoatis,  fowl,  and  all  forts  of  fifli,  parti- 
cularly herrings,  which  are  taken  on  the  coaft  in  great 
abundance. 

CuriGfi'ies.]  In  the  year  1694,  the  country  about  Harlecl^ 
was  annoyed  above  eight  months  by  a  ftrange  fiery  exhala-^ 
tion  i  it  was  feen  only  in  the  night,  and  confided  of  a  livid 
vapour,  which  arofe  from  the  fca,  or  feemed  to  come  from 
Caernarvonfhire,  crofs  a  |;)ay  of  the  fea  eight  or  nine  miles 
broad,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Harlech.  It  fpread  from  this  bay 
over  the  land,  and  fet  fire  to  all  the  barns,  ftacks  of  hay  and 
corn,  in  its  way  :  it  alfo  fo  infected  the  air,  and  bhAed  the  grafs 
and  herbage,  that  a  great  mortality  of  cattle,  ihecp  and 
horfes  enfued.  It  proceeded  conftantiy  to  and  from  the  fame 
place,  in  ftormy  as  well  as  in  calm  nights,  but  more  fre^ 
quently  in  the  winter  than  in  the  following  fummer.  It  never 
iired  any  thing  but  in  the  night ;  and  the  flames,  which  were 
weak,  and  of  a  blue  colour,  did  no  injury  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  frequently  rulhcd  into  the  middle  of  them  to  fave  their 
bay  or  corn. 

This  vapour  was  at  length  extinguiflied  by  blowing  horns, 
xlnging  bells,  firing  guns,  or  putting  the  air  into  motion  by 
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vftTiotts  Other  ways,  whenever  it  was  ken  to  approach  the? 
Ihore.  -  ^         • 

Among  the  federal  conjeftures  which  have  Been  m^c  con- 
cerning the  caufe  of  this  furprifing  phaenomenbit,  feme  haver 
thought  it  proceeded  from  locufts,  many  of  which  are  fatd  to 
have  been  drowned  in  the  bay,  and  to  have  died  afiiore,  about 
two  monthd  before  ;  but  to  this  hypothefis  it  is  objeSed,  that 
no  fuch  effcft  was  ever  known  as  the  confequcrtce  of  a  fwarni' 
of  Jocufts  perifhfjig  either  at  Tea,  or  on  fliore,  in  places  where 
tbey  have  bee«  much  more  numerous.  Something  like  this, 
both  in  appearance  and  eWe&j  happened  fomewhere  upon  the 
coaft  erf"  Prance,  in  the  year  1734. 

In  feme  part  of  this  county,  there  is  a  boggy  moorifh  grournl 
called  Mownog  y  Stratgwyn,  near  Maes  y  randy,  where  turfjr 
are  cut  for  fuel ;  and  in  this  place  a  wooden  cofhn  was  dif-* 
covered  about  the  year  16S4,  containing  ^  Skeleton  of  a  very 
large  fize:  the  wood  was  gilt,  and  fo  well  preserved,  that  part 
of  the  gilding  remafned  very  frcflk.  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
inftance  upon  record  of  an  interment  in  a  moor  of  peat  or  turf  j 
and  yet  the  bituminous  earth  of  which  fuch  moors  confift,  19- 
known  by  experience  to  preferve  wood  better  than  any  other ; 
for  trees  are  frequently  found  in  it  very  found,  though  they, 
muft  have  been  buried  in  times  that  hiitory  has  not  reached. 

Various  pariicuhrs,']  MeryortythQiire  fends  but  one  membef 
to  parliament :  vir..  a  knight  for  the  ihirc.  It  lies  in  the  dio- 
ccfc  of  Bangor,  and  contains  thirty-feven  parifties.  Tne  di*^ 
vifion  of  it  is  into  fix  hundreds,  in  which  are  2500  houles,  anij' 
about  17,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  this  county  is  com- 
puted to  contain  500,000  acres. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

Namex"]  rj^  HIS  county  derives  its  name  from  Montgo- 
JL  niery,  the  county  town. 
Jir^  foil^  and  natural produSf tons. ^  The  air  of  this  county 
IS  fharp  and  cold  on  the  mountains,  but  healthy  and  pleafant 
in  the  vallies.  The  northern  and  weftern  parts  being  moun- 
tainous, the  ib/1  is  ftony,  and  confequently  fterile,  except  ia 
the  intermediate  vallies,  which  yield  com,  and  abound  in 
pafturc  ;  but  the  fouthern  and  eaftern  parts,  conliftiiig  chiefly 
of  a  pleafant  vale  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  are  exceed- 
ing fruitful.  The  breed  of  black  cattle  and  horfe?  here,  is 
remarkably  larger  than  that  in  the  neighbouring  Welch  coun- 
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ties,  and  the  borfes  of  Montgomeryfliire  are  much  valued  all 
over  England.  This  county  abounds  alfo  with  iifh  and  fovi^l  ^ 
and  here  are  fome  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Llanidlos,  a  niar)(et  town. 
.  Various  particulars,^  M on tgorn^ry (hire  fends  tVFO  member^ 
to  parliament :  viz.  one  Icnight  for  the  (hire,  apd  one  burgeis 
ibr  the  tQwn  of  Montgomery.  It  lies  in  the  three  feveral  di^ 
Qcefes  of  St.  Afaph,  Bs^ngor,  and  Hereford.  Under  that  of 
St.  Afaph  is  contained  Newtowiiy  Welch-Pool,  Llhanvylhin, 
and  Machynlheth  y  under  that  of  Bangor,  is  Lhanidlps ;  and 
tinder  that  of  Hereford,,  is  Montgomery.  It  hath  forty- feven 
parifiies,  and  is  divided  into  feven  hundreds,  containing  about 
<,6oo  houfes,  and  near  34,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of 
the  county  is  ^oinputed  to  contain  about  560,000  acres* 

PEMfJlOKESHIRK 

ArtfWi?.]F)EMBROKESHIRE  takes  it  name  frc»n  Pem^  ^ 
J7    broke,  the  county  town* 

Jiry  foily  and  natural produ£iions.']  The  air  of  this  county 
is  more  healthy  than  is  comq;ion  to  places  fo  much  expofea 
to  the  fea.  Tne  foil  19  fertile  ;  for  here  are  but  few  moun** 
tains,  and  thefe  lie  chiefly  in  thenorth-eaft  part  of  the  county^ 
and  yield  good  paAure  for  cattle  and  iheep  :  towards  the  fea-* 
coaft,  there  is  plenty  of  good  corn  aiid  rich  meadows.  The 
county  abounds  with  cattle,  (heep,  goats,  and  wild  fowl  of 
various  kinds,  fome  of  which  are  feldom  feen  in  any  other  part 
of  Britain,  and  among  which  are  the  falcons,  called  pere- 
grins,  the  puffins,  and  the  Harry  birds.  Jt  is  well  fupplied 
with  fi(h  of  all  kinds ;  and  among  the  rocks,  upon  fome  parts 
of  this  coaft,  is  found  that  foft  of  fe^*weed  called  l^ver, 
mentioned  among  the  natural  produ&ions  of  Somerietfhire. 
Qreat  plenty  of  pit-coal  is  found  here,  an^l  culm. 

Curiofitsis.}  Among  the  curiofities  of  thiscountv  is  reckoned 
^  vault,  called  the  Wogan,  un4cr  Pembroke  Ca^le,  repiark- 
able  for  a  very  fine  echo* 

On  a  clifi  which  hangs  over  the  feji,  about  half  a  mile 
frorp  the  city  of  St.  David's,,  is  a  ftone,  fo  large,  that  it  is^ 
fu ppofed  tp  exceed  the  draught  of  an  hundred  oxen :  it  is 
called  by  the  Welch,  Y  Maen  Sigl,  or  the  JRocking  Stone^ 
from  its  having  been  mounted  up  about  three  feet  high  upon 
pther  fiones,  in  fuch  an  equilibrium,  that  a  flight  touch 
yrould  rock  it  from  one  fide  to  the  other  ^  but  the  parliament 
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{bidiersy  in  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  the  Firft,  regarding 
jLhis  ftone  as  the  oh]e6k  of  a  fuperfiitious  tradition,  deflroyed 
its  equipoife,  fo  that  it  is  at  prefent  immoveable. 

The  feajand  in  feveral  parts  on  the  coaft  of  this  county, 
having  at  diiFer«nt  times  been  wafhed  away,  by  a  long  conti^ 
iiuation  of  violent  flormy  weather,  difcovered  very  large  trees, 
fome  of  which,  having  been  felled,  lay  at  full  length,  while 
the  trunks  of  others  flood  upright  in  their  native  places. 
Tbefe  trees  lay  fo  thick,  and  were  in  fuch  quantities,  that 
the  ihore  for  a  confiderable  fpace  appeared  like  a  fpreft  cut 
flown.  The  marks  of  the  ax  were  as  plain  in  the  trees,  as  if 
they  had  been  but  juft  felled,  but  the  wood  was  become  99 
hard  and  black  as  ebony.  It  appears  therefore,  that  great  part 
of  the  coaft  of  this  county  was  anciently  a  foreft,  upon  which 
the  fea  broke  in.  One  of  the  places  in  which  fuch  difcove* 
ries  have  been  made,  was, about  St.  David's  Head,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  Second ;  and  another  was  upon  the 
ipo&  near  Tenby,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  £li^ 
sabeth. 

The  rocks  off  St.  David*s  Head,  called  the  Bifiiop  and  hi$ 
Clerks,  are  once  or  twice  a-year  the  refort  of  great  flights  of 
feveral  forts  of  birds ;  among  which  are  the  eligug,  razor-* 
hill,  puffin,  and  Harry-bird.  They  vifit  thefe  rocks  com-* 
monly  about  Chriftmas,  and  ftay  a  week  or  more  ;  and  they 
return  again  in  April,  about  the  time  of  incubation,  and 
Jeave.  the  rocks  before  Auguft.  It  is  remarkable,  that  thefe 
)>irds  conftantly  come  to  the  rocks,  and  leave  them,  in  the 
night ;  for  in  the  evening,  when  they  are  about  to  depart, 
the  rocks  fhall  be  covered  with  them,  and  in  the  morning  not 
^  bird'  to  be  feen  ;  on  *  the  other  hand,  at  the  feafon  when 
they  return,  not  a  bird  fhall  appear  in  the  evening,  and  the 
i^ext  mQrnine  the  rocks  fhall  be  full  of  them.  Some  of  thefe 
birds  hatch  tneir  eggs  upon  the  bare  rocks,  without  any  neft, 
^d  fome  batch  them  in  holes  like  rabbit  holes. 

Near  Stackpoor  Bofher,  upon  the  fea-coaft,  not  far  from 
Pembroke,  is  a  pool  or  pit  of  water,  called  Bofherflon  Meer, 
fo  deep,  that  it  could  never  be  founded  ;  yet  before  a  ftorm  it 
iiS  faid  to  bubble,  foam,  ai)d  make  a  noife  io  loud  as  to  be  heard 
at  the  diftance  of  ten  miles.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  fubter* 
raneous  communication  with  the  fea. 

At  Killgi^rring  is  a  f^eep  ptar^ft  of  the  river  Teivy,  called 
t^e  Salmon  Leap,  from  th^  admirable  dexterity  of  that  fiih  in 
leaping  over  the  catara£l.  When  a  falmon>  in  its  way  up 
file  river  from  the  fea,  arrives  at  this  cataract,  it  forms  itfelf 
into  ^  ciffvc;  by  bending  its  tail  to  its  inputh  ^  and  fometimcs. 
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in  order  to  mount  with  the  greater  velocity,  by  holding  itt 
tail  between  its  teeth,  then  difengaging  itfelf  fuddenly,  like  an 
claftic  fpiral  violently  refle^ed)  it  fprings  over  the  precipice. 

There  are  in  this  county  feveral  rude  ftone  monumen ts, 
iuch  as  tbat  defcribcd  among  the  antiquities  of  Cftermarthen— 
ihire,  under  the  name  of  Meineu  Gwyr,    and  that  in  Gla- 
fnorganihire,    called   Karn  Lhechart  ^   but  the  moft  remark- 
able monument  of  this  kind  in  Pembrokeflbire,  is  one  called 
J  Gromlech,    near  Pentre  Evan,    in  the  parifli  of  Nevern  i 
it  conftfts  of  a  circle  of  rough  ftonee,    pitched  on  one  end, 
about  150  feet  in  circumference,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
large  rude  ftone,    about  eighteen  feet   in  length,    nine  in 
breadth,    and  three  feet  thick,  fupported  on  eight  flone  pil- 
lars, about  eight  high.     A  portion  of  this  ftone,  about  ten 
fjct  long  and  five  broad,  is  broken  ofF,  and  lies  by  the  fide  of 
it,  and  under  it  the  ground  is  nestly  paved  with  flag  ftones. 

yariaks  particulsrrs,']  Pembrokefliire  has  the  particular  pri- 
vilege of  fending  three  members  to  parliament :  viz.  one? 
knight  for  the  ihire,  one  burgefs  for  Haverford-Weft,  ajid 
aiioiher  for  the  town  of  Pembroke.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of 
St.  David's,  and  contains  forty-five  pariflies.  The  diviHon 
of  it  is  into  feven  hundreds,  in  which  are  reckoned  about 
4,300  houfes,  and  near  25,900  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the 
county  is  computed  to  contain  about  420,000  acres. 


RADNORSHIRE. 

Kofm^Y  k  ^  HIS  county  derives  its  name  from  Radnor,  the 
X     county  town. 

jft*-^  fffi/^  and  natural  prodif^tons,^  The  air  of  this  county 
IS  cold  nnd  piercing* :  the  foil  in  general  is  but  indifFerenr, 
the  northern  and  weftern  parts  being  fo  rocky  and  mountain-!- 
ous,  that  it  is  fit  only  to  leed  cattle  and  fheep.  The  eaftern 
and  fouthern  parts  of  the  county,  are  however  well  culti- 
vated, and  pretty  fruitful  in  corn  :  the  mountainous  parts, 
arc  well  provided  with  wood,  and  watered  with  rivulets,  and 
fome  ftanding  lakes ;  and  the  rivers  afford  plenty  of  falmoa 
and  other  fifti, 

Curloftties,^  At  Ll^ndrindod,  in  this  county,  is  a  mineral 
water,  which  is  much  reforted  to  by  good  company.  The 
water  of  this  place  is  of  three  forts  :  rock-water,  pump- 
wstcr,  and  well-water.  The  rock-water  is  fuppofed  good  ia 
all  chronic  dii'cafcsj  from  a  lax  fibre,  in  fcorbutic  eruptions, 
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in  weak  nerves,  afthmas,  palfies,  agues,  nervous  fevers,  all 
diforders  in  women,  and  feminal  weakneiles  in  both  fexes. 
Tlic  pump- water  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
fcurvy,  hypochondriac,  melancholy,  fevers,  lepro^,  and  the 
gravel.  The  well-water  is  chiefly  recommended  tor  bathing 
in  fuch  diforders  as  tepied  bathing  is  recommended  for. 

Various  Particulars.']  Radnorihirc  fends  two  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  one  knight  for  the  jQiire,  and  one  burgefs  for 
the  town  of  Radnor.  It  is  in  the  diocefc  of  Hereford,  and 
contains  fifty-two  parifhes.  Its  divifion  is  into  fix  hundreds, 
into  which  are  reckoned  about  3150  houfes,  near  19,000  in- 
habitants. The  area  of  this  county  is  computed  310,000  acres. 


The     I    S    L    E     of    M  A    N. 

Name.']  r  m'\  H  E  prcfent  name  of  this  ifland  appears  to  have 
JL  been  immediately  derived,  with  little  or  no  va- 
riation, from  Mona,  the  name  by  which  Julias  Caefar  mentions 
it.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Mrmocda;  and  Pliny,  Monabia;  which. 
names  are  luppofed  to  fignify  the  more  remote  Mona,  in  order 
to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  iffand  of  Anglefca,  alfo  known  to 
the  Romans  by  the  name  Mona.  This  opinion  feems  to  be 
confirmed  from  the  pra£lice  of  later  writers,  particularly  Bedc, 
who  calls  the  Ifle  of  Man,  Menavia  Secunda,  in  contra- 
diftinftion  to  Menavia  Prior,  the  name  by  which  he  calls  the 
ifle  of  Anglefca;  and  yet  a  late  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
name  Man  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  Mang^  which  fig- 
nifies  amcng^  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  applied  to  this 
ifland  from  its  fituation  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
being  in  a  manner  furrounded  by  England,  Sootland,  Ire^^ 
land  and  Wales. 

The  Ifle  of  Man,  which  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  lies  about 
half  way  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  dircdlly  weft  of 
that  part  of  the  Britifh  continent,  called  Cumberland  ;  and 
the  bifliop's  palace,  which  is  in  the  parifli  of  Kirk-Michael, 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  is  fituated  in  54°  16'  of 
north  latitude.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  about  fifteen 
miles  broad,  in  the  wideft  part  of  the  ifland,  and  is  no  where 
lefs  than  eight  miles  in  breadth. 

There  are  a  few  inconfiderable  fl:reams  in  the  Ifle  of  Man» 
which  can  fcarcely  be  called  rivers,  and  arc  not  cliftinguiflied 
bv  any  particular  names  or  defcriptions  in  any  account  of  the 
ifland.     In  fome  maps,   however,  we  meet  with  the  Neb, 

which 
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which  riTcs  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  runs  north-^vcff^ 
and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Peel,  one  of  the  principal  toivns  ; 
and  the  Clanmey,  a  fmaJl  flreaoi,  which  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Neb. 

jtiry  Soil^  and  natural  Produiftons,^     The  air  of  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  is  cold  and  piercing,  efpecially  in  winter :  but   it   is 
reckoned  very  healthy,    no  contagious  diftemper  having  ever 
been  known  in  the  ifland,   and  the  inhabitants  living  gene-» 
rally  to  a  great  age.     This  ifland  being  vtty  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous, the  foil  is  generally  barren  ;   oats  and  potatoes  being 
the  chief  produce  of  the  lands,  which  the  inhabitants  manure, 
by  lime  and  fea  wreck.     The  black  cattle  of  this  ifland,  are 
generally  lefsr  than  thofe  of   England;    here  are  however, 
fome  good  draught  and  faddle  horfes  ;  in  the  mountains  i»  a 
breed  of  fmall  horfes,    little  more,  than  three  feet  high  ;    alfb 
€f  fmall  fwine,    called  parrs,    and  another  of  fheep,   which 
xiaa  wild  upon  the  mountains  :    the  wild  fheep  are  accounted 
excellent  meat  3  and  feveral  of  them,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  Loughton,  are  remarkable  for  very  fine  wool,  of  a  bufF 
colour.     Here  is  an  airy  of  eagles,  and  two  or  three  of  hawks, 
Kcm^rkable  for   their  mottled  colour.     The  Ifle  of  JVlan  is 
welt  fupplied  with  fHh,   particularly  herrings,  which  are  the 
Jffaple  commodity  of  the  ifland,  ana  of  which  there  is  fuch  a 
confiderable  fifhery,  that  more  than  20,000  barrels  have  fre- 
quently been  exported  in  one  year  to  France,  and  other  coun- 
tries.    No  coal  mijies  have  been  yet  difcovered  upon   thi$ 
ifland  :  but  here  is  plenty  of  peat  for  fuel  5  good  quarries  of 
black  marble,    and  other  fiofies  for  building  ;    and  mines  of 
lead,  copper,  and  iron,  which,  though  now  negleded,  have 
teen  formerly  worked  to  great  advantage. 

Manuf azures  and  trade  J\  The  principal  manu failures  of  this 
ifland,  are  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  in  which  a  confiderable 
foreign  trade  is  carried  on ;  other  articles  of  trade,  are  black 
cattle,  wool,  hides,  flcins,  honey  and  tallow :  but  particularly 
herrings.  It  is  faid,  that  this  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  per- 
ibns,  who  have  committed  crimes,  or  incurred  debts,  out  of 
it ;  and  that  many  perfons,  who  owe  large  fums  in  London,^ 
Paris,  and  Amflerdam,  live  here,  at  a  fmall  expence  unmo- 
Icfted,  fo  long  as  they  do  not  trefpafs  againft  the  laws  or  go- 
vernment of  the  ifland.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  as  no  cuftoms 
are  paid  in  this  ifland,  vaft  quantities  of  goods  from  the 
JEaft  and  Weft  Indies,  from  France,  Holland,  and  other 
places,  are  landed  here,  put  into  ware-houfes,  and  after- 
wards run  afhore  in  many  parts  of  Ireland^  Scotland,  and  the 
weft  of  England. 

Civil 
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CMl  and  ecchjufft teal  government.']  The  Ifle  of  Man,  has 
lately  been  taken  under  the  Britifli  jurifdidion ;  but  formerljTf 
though  held  of  the  Britifh  crown,  was'no  part  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Great  Britain  \  but  governed  by  its  own  laws  and 
cnfioms,  under  the  hereditary  dominion  of  a  lord,  who  hadt 
formerly  the  title  of  king,  and  who,  though  he  has  long  ago 
waved  that  title,  is  ftill  inrefted  with  regal  rights  and  prero« 
gatives. 

In  the  feveral  courts  of  this  ifland,  as  well  eccleftaftical  as 
civil,  both  parties,  whether  men  or  women,  plead  their  own 
caufes.  It  16  but  of  late  years,  that  attornies  come  into  anjr 
pra&ice  here,  and  ftill  law  fuits  are  determined  without  much 
cxpence.  The  manner  of  fummoning  a  perfon  before  a  ma- 
giftrate  is  fomewhat  remarkable.  Upon  a  piece  of  thin  flate, 
or  ftone,  the  magiftrate  makes  a  mark,  which  is  generally  the 
initial  letters  of  his  name  and  firname ;  this  is  delivered  to  the 
proper  officer,  who  ibews  it  to  the  perfon  fummoned';  ac- 
quaints him  with  the  time  and  place  in  which  h6  is  to  make  his 
appearance,  and  at  whofe  fuit ;  and  if  he  difobeys  the  fum« 
mons^  he  is  fined  or  committed  to  goal,  till  he  gives  fecurity 
for  his  future  obedience  and  pays  cofts. 

Civil  and  eccltfiaftical  Divijions,]  The  Ifle  of  Man,  whfch 
is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  20,000  inhabitants,  is  divided 
into  fix  divifions,  called  {headings,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
coroner,  or  conftable,  who,  in  the  nature  of  a  fheriff^  Js 
entrufted  with  the  peace  of  his  diftriiSi,  fecures  criminals, 
brings  them  to  juftice,  and  is  appointed,  by  the  delivery  of  2 
rod^  at  the  Tinwald-court,  or  annual  convention.  It  con- 
tains four  market-towns,  which,  being  fituated  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  has  each  a  harbour,  and  a  caftle,  or  /ort  to  defend  it. 
The  ifland,  which  is  a  diocefe  of  itfelf,  lies  in  the  province 
of  York,  and  has  Seventeen  parifhcs. 

Market  towns  J]  Peel  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  coaft  ;  and 
being  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  here  aire  feveral  good 
houfes«  Upon  a  finall  ifland,  clofe  to  the  town,  is  an  an* 
cient  caftle,  called  Peel-Caftle,  in  which  is  a  garrifon,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  fituated  caftles  in  the 
world.  The  ifland  upon  which  it  ftands,  is  a  huge  rock,  of 
a  fiupendous  height  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  fo  that  it  is 
unacceffible  from  all  quarters  but  the  town,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  a  fmall  ftraight,  fordable  in  low  tides.  The  a- 
fcent  towards  the  caftle^  which  is  furrounded  with  three  walls, 
well  planted  with  cannons,  from  the  place  of  -  landing  to  the 
firft  wall,  \^  by  fixty  fteps  cut  out  of  the  rock  :  the  walls  arc 
prodigioufly  thick,  and  built  of  a  bright  durable  ftone.  From 
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the  firft  to  the  fecond  wall,  is  an  afcent  of  thirty  fleps,  alfb  cut 
out  of  the  rock  :  pn  the  outfide  of  the  exterior  waiU   are 
four  watch  towers  ;    and  within  the  interior  one,  round  the 
caftle,  are  the  remains  of  four  churches,  three  of  which  are 
fo  decayed,    that  there  are  little  remaining  of  them  beiidea 
the  walls  and  fome  few  tombs^  which  feem  to  have  been 
ereded  with  more  than  ordinary  care.     The  fourth  churchy 
which  is  the  cathedral  of  the  ifiand^   and  is  dedicated  to    St« 
Germain,  the  firft  bi(hop  of  Man,  is  kept  in  fome  better  re- 
pair.     Within  it  is  a  chapel,  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the 
biihop ;  and  underneath  the  chapel,  is  a  prifon,  or  dungeon* 
for  fuch  offenders  as  incur  the  punifhment  of  imprifonment^ 
in  virtue  of  a  fentence  of  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  ;  and  this  is 
faid  to  be  one  of  the  mc^  dreadful  places  of  confinement 
that  imagination  can  form.     The  magnificence  of  the  caftle 
itfelf,  is  faid  to  exceed  that  perhaps  of  any  modern  ftru£lure 
in  the  world ;    the  largenefs  and  loftinefs  of  the  rooms,  the 
fine  echoes  refounding  through  them,  the  many  winding  gal- 
leries, the  profpe<St  of  the  fea,  and  the  fhips,  which,  by  rca- 
Ion  of  the  vaft  height,  appear  like  buoys  floating  on  the  waves, 
£11  the  mind  of  the  fpedator  with  the  utmoft  aftoniihment. 

Ramfay  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  coaft,  towards  the  north 
part  of  the  ifland,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  a  good  fort,  and 
excellent  harbour  -,  north  of  which  is  a  fpacious  bay,  where 
the  greateft  fleets  may  ride  at  anchor  with  the  utmofi:  fafety. 

Curiofaies,']  Among  the  curiofities  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  is 
reckoned  a  mountain,  called  Snafield,  which  is  1740  feet  per- 
pendicular height,  and  from  the  top  of  which,  there  is  a 
fine  profpeft  of  fome  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Wales. 

It  is  faid,  that  no  fox,  badger,  otter,  mole,  hedge-hog, 
fnake,  or  any  noxious  animal,  is  found  in  the  lile  of  Man  9 
and  it  is  not  many  years  flnce  tihere  were  any  frogs  upon  it : 
bat  the  frog  fpawn  having  been  brought  over,  thcfe  animals 
have  multiplied  here,  and  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  many 
parts  of  the  ifland. 

Before  the  fouthern  promontory  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  is 
another  fmall  ifland,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
feparatcd  from  Man,  by  a  channel,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
called  the  Calf  of  Man,  which,  at  a  particular  feafoii  of  the 
year,  is  refortcdtoby  avail  number  of  fea  fowl,  particular  puf- 
fijxs^  which  beed  there  in  the  holes  of  the  rabbits  \  and  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  the  rabbits  quit  their  habitations  to 
thefe  fowls  during  the  time  they  remain  on  the  ifland.  About 
the  middle  of  Auguft)  v/hcn  the  young  pufEns  arc  ready  to 
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take  wing,  the  inhabitants  of  this  iikncl  have  a  method  of 
catching  them,  in  fuch  quantities,  that  between  four  and 
five  thoufand  of  them  are  taken  every  year  ;  part  of  which 
are  con  fumed  by  the  inhabitants  themfelvesy  and  part  pickled^ 
and  fent  abroad,  a»  prefents.  An  incredible  nutnber  of  a 
great  many  other  forts  of  fea  fowl,  breed  among  the  rocks  of 
this  little  ifland. 

Antiquities,^  That  the  Iflc  of  Man  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  inhabited  by  the  Britons,  is  univerfally  allowed  : 
hut  when  that  people  were  afterwards  difpofleffed  of    the 

Preateft  part  of  their  territories  by  the  .Saxons,    Scots  and 
icls,    this  ifland  fell  to  the  ihare  of  the  Scots  ;  and  Oro^ 
fius  acquaints   us,  that,   fo  early  as  the  reigns  of  the  Rof 
man  Emperors  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  both  Ireland,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man,  were  , 
inhabited  by  the  Scots  ;   the  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  appear  to  be  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Scots,  frook 
their  language,  which  is  the  Erfe,  and  is  the  fame  with  that 
ftill  fpoken  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland. 
The  Norwegians,   however,   in  their  repeated  invafions  of 
Britain,  conquered  this  as  well  as  the  greateft  part  of  the 
weftern  ifles  of  Scotland,  over  which  they  fet  up  a  king,  fil- 
led King  of  the  Ifles,  who  chofe  the  Iflc  of  Man  for  the  place 
of  his  rcfidence  :  but,  in  the  year  1266, « in  confequence  of  x 
treaty  between  Magnus  the  Fourth,   king  of  Norway,   and 
Alexander  the  Third,  of  Scotland,  the  weliern  ifles,  and  Man 
among  the  reft,  were  ceded  to  the  Scots  ;  and  in  1270»  Alex- 
ander,   having  driven  the  king  of  Man  out  of  the  ifland^ 
united  it,  together  with  the  reft  of  the  weftern  ifles,  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of 
England;    the  Ifle  of  Man  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  Mo* 
narch^  who,  in  1405,  gave  it  to  John  Lord  Stanly,  in  whofe 
houfe  it  continued  till  very  lately,  when  the  laft  Manly,  carl 
of  Derby,  dying  without  iflue,  the  duke  of  Athol,  his  fiftcr's 
fon,  fucceeded  him,  as  lord  of  Man  and  the  Ifles. 

The  ancient  churches  round  Pecl-caftle,    are  fuppofed  to- 
have  been  originally  pagan  temples  ;    and  in  one  of  them^  • 
there  ftill  ftands  a  large  ftone,  in  the  manner  and  form  of  a 
tripos.     Upon  feveral  of  the  tombs  in  thcfe  churches,    are. 
fragments  of  letters  ftill  fo  intelligible,  as  to  put  it  beyond 
doubt,    that  there  were  different  infcriptions  in  the  different 
chara^ers  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Arabian,    Saxon, 
Scotch  and  Irifli  languages.     There  is  perhaps  no  country  in 
which  are  more  runic  infcriptions  to  be  met  with,  than  in 
this  ifland  \    and  moft  of  them  upon  funeral  monuments  : 
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the(e  ihrefipti^ns  are  generally  found  upon  tofig^  tfaf,  fyg 
ftones,  with  crofles  cut  upon  one  or  both  fides,-    and  othef 
little  embelliihments,  or  figures  of  men,   hoffes,  ftags,  dog^^ 
birds,  and  other  devices  :    the  inRrriptions  are  generally  upon 
one  edge  of  the  fione,    and  are  to  be  read  from  the  bottom 
upwards :    one  of  the  moft  perfe£l  of  thefe  infcriptions,  is 
upon  a  ftone  crofs  laid  for  a  lintel,  over  a  windoM^,  in  Kirk 
Michael  church*     Upon  another  ftone  crofs   in    the   fame 
church,  is  another  fair  runic  infcriptibn  )  and  in  the  high- 
way, near  the  church,    is  one  of  the  largcft  monumental 
ilones  found  in  the  ifland,  which,  from  a  runic  infcription  on 
It,  appears*  to  have  been  ereAed  in  memory  of  one  Th urulf 
or  Thrulf. 

Many  fepulchral  tumuli,  or  ,barrows,  are  yet  remaining  in 
different  parts  of  this  ifland,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  biihop's  f^^at.  In  feveral  of  thefe  barrows  have 
been  found  urns,  fo  ill  burnt,  and  of  fo  bad  a  clay,  that  rabft 
of  them  were  broken  in  taking  them  out :  they  were  how- 
ever each  full  of  burnt  bones,  white  and  freih  as  when  in- 
terred. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Douglas,  are  flill  flanding  fome 
noble  remains  of  a  mofl  magnificent  nunnery,  in  which  are 
feveral  fine  monuments  with  fragments  of  infcriptions  ;  one 
of  thofe  infcriptions  is  as  follows,  lllujlrijfima  Matilda  fitio"^^ 

Rex  Mir  da which  Matilda  is  fuppoied  to  have  been  the 

daughter  of  Ethelbert,  one  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  Mercia, 
who  is  related  by  hiflorians  to  have  died  a  reclufe.  On  ano^ 
ther  i^onument  is  the  following  imperfeft  infcription— 
Carte/mund  Virgo  Tmmaculata-^^''^jfnno  Domini  1230.  It  is 
fuppofed  that  this  tomb  was  ereflcd  to  the  memory  of  Car- 
tcfmunda,  the  beautiful  nun  of  Wincbeflcr,  who  fled  from  the 
violence  thrcathed  her  by  king  John,  and/ who  it  is  probable 
from  this  infcription  took  refuge  in  the  monaflery  of  Douglas 
where  (he  was  buried. 

In  the  lafl  century,  feveral  brafs  daggers  with  other  miU-' 
tary  inflruments  of  brafs,  well  made  antT  poliihed,  were  dug 
up  in  fome  part  of  this  ifland  ;  and  afterwards  was  found  a  tar-' 
get,  in  the  manner  of  thofe  flill  to  be  feen  in  fome  parts  of 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  ftuddcd  with  nails  of  goM,  with- 
out any  alloy,  and  rivcttcd  with  rivets  of  the  fame  metal  on 
the  fmall  ends. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  very  fine  filver  crucifix  was  dug  up 
in  this  ifland,  together  with  feveral  pieces  of  old  copper/ 
filver^  and  gold  coin. 
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Scotland. 

Situation  and  Extents 

/  l^tween  <     a&d     >  W.  Lon.  7         '    \  3^0  Miles  in  Length; 
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W.  Lon.  T        '    r 
{^  Being  i 


Between  i     and     vH.  Lat.    V  I  i5oMilesinB)«adth» 

L      59      3 

i^M»i£frr^i.J    TO  OUNDED  by  the  Caledonian  ocean,  north; 

fl  by  the  German  fea,-  eatt ;  by  the  river  Tweed, 
Ae  Tiviot  HilU  and  the  river  Efk,  which  divide  it  from  England. 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Irilh  Tea  and  Atlantic  ocean,  weft. 
Shires.  Counties  and  other  Chief  Towns. 

SubdivifioBS. 

,'Edinbu.^h     {  Mid-I^thain  _  }  P<^]«''^t\''56^- 

2.  Haddington         Eat-Lothain    Dunbar,  Hadingtoa 

1  1¥pr»vi.  I  TheMersandBaili-  \   C  Berwick,  Duns  and 

3-  ncrwicic  —     J  ary  of  Lauderdale    J   I     Lauder. 

i  Rovlv^  i^l,    X  TiviotdaleXidfdale  7  \  >^,t!l' ^^'  ^"S^j'* 
fRoxborough    J      andEfkdale J^     bb%o  h! 

J- Selkirk    —         Ettorick  Foreft  —  Selkirk. 

^*  Peebles—  Tweedalc Peeblca. 

}"J  r  Glafglow^WeflLon; 
dydfdalc  []      ^,^i^^;l^l 
J  t     Lanark. 
t  ^J*^fri^'  —      Nithfdale,Annandale        Dumfries  Aanand*' 
*•  ^^9^t9wn  —        Galloway,  Weft  Part         Wigtown. 
'°*  Aij.             _     7  Kyle,  Carrick  and  C  >  Airei  BalgenAy,  an^ 
l|  1^                   '     J       Cunningham   —  £  j       Irwin. 
••*^iiinbarton—     Lenox    ■  Dumbarton. 

J'*  ^•^^te  and  \  gate.  Arran  and       S  I  w-^/^'^tir-  r  .«   . 

'^-  ^^thnefs    -   f       Cathnefs  )  \  ^'^^\  ^-  V"'  ** 

/.   w  J  C  J      N.  Lat.  s8-40» 

rJ   ^^nfrew  —  Renfrew  ■.  Renfrew.^ 

xg,'  J  ?^*"Kng  —      Sterling  ■     ■  Sterling. 

• '•-aolithgow —     Weft-Lothain Linlithgow. 

"I   Perth,  Athol,  Cow- ")  f 

1^;^  w  \      ^p    Broadalbin,  j  Perth,  AthoUScone^ 

I      keld. 

'^^cardin  — ^     Merns. — —  — —  Bervey. 
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Shires*  Counties  and  other  Chief  Towns* 


Subdivifions. 


I 


...  i   Mar,  Buchan,  and 

19.  iibcrdeen  —  <i       Strathbogic 


20.  Invernefs 

2;.  Nairne  and 
22.  Cromartie 


I 

nefs.  —   i 

\ 


f  Old  Aberdeen,  W* 
Lon.  i-4$.  N- 
Lat.  57-12.  New- 
Aberdeen,  Fra- 
fcffburgh,  Peter- 
head. 

Invernefs,     Inver- 
lochy. 


23*  Argyle- 


\ 


Badenoch  ,Lochabar 
Part  of  Rofs,  and 
Murray.         -.  V   _    _ 

Weilern  Part  of  7  C  Nairne,  Cromartie, 
Murray  and  Cro-  V  S  Tayne,  and  Tar- 
marcie    J  L      bat. 

Argyle,  Cowal, 
Knapdale,  Kin- 
tire,  and  Lorn,  invcrary,  Dunftaf- 
mth  part  of  the  I  /  KiUonmer, 
Weftern  IHes,  ^i  J^  Campblc 
particular  y  Ifla,  |  ^^^.^ 
Jura,  Mull,  Vift,  I 
Terif,   Col,   and  1 

Lifmore  •  J    _ 

HSt.Andrew,Couper^ 
BumtIiland,Dum» 
fermlin,     Dyfart, 
'and.Anftrttther. 
Forfar,  Angus  Montrofc  &  Forfar. 

BamfF,Strathdovern  1  f 
Boyne,Euzy.Bal-  J-  <  Bamff. 


overn  1 
r,Bal.  J. 
bawin  3 


24.  fife  —*—  — 

25.  Forfar 

26.  Bamff    -fc      *,w^..^, J, — _    I    I 

veny,  Strathawin  3  L 

27.  Kirkcudbright  ^  Galloway,  Eaft  part         Kirkcudbright. 
^   ^    ,     ,     .        C  Strathtiaverpartand  )   J  Strathy. 

28.  Sutherland       |      Dornoch    j   I  Dornoch. 

29  Clacmanan  and  \  p j^^      .^  ^    «  Culros  and  Clacma- 

30.  Kinrofs  '  '^ 

31.  Rofs  — 

32.  Elgin  - 


{r-r  1    1   Culros 

Fife  part    |  |      ^^n. 

{Rofs,  Ifles  of  Sky,  S  f 
Lewis,    Harris,  M  ^^f^^ 
Aidfofs,        and  f  I 
Glenelg  — -     J  I 
Murray  '  Elgin. 


Elgifli 
f  Kirkwall,  W.Lon.  3. 


33.  Orkney 


r*.^  I  ^         J  i    i      N.  Lat.  59-45. 
Ifles  of  Orkney  and  I    '  Skalloway,  ncarihe 
^       Shetland ^  j   j      **-^j/A  ^r.  „ 


Meridian  of  Lon- 
don, N.  Lat.  61. 


In 
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In  all  thirty-three  fhires,  which  chufe  thirty  reprefentatives 
^o  fit  in  the  Parliament  of  Great-Britain :  Bute  and  Cathnefs 
thufing  alternately,  as  do  Nairnfe  and  Cromartie,  and  Clacmanan 
fttHinrofs. 

The  Royal  Boroughs  vvliich  chufe  Reprefentati\*es  are  ' 


Edinburgh     ■■  ■ 

Kirkwall,  Wicki   Dornock,  7 

Ding wal,  and  Tayhe  —    J 
Fortroie,  Inverncfs,  Nairne,  7 

and  Forres     J 

Elgin,  Cullein,  BamfT,  Inve-  7 

rary,   and  Kintore  j 

Aberdeen,     Bervy,      Mon- 

trofe,     Aberbrothic,    and 

Brechin  

Forfar,  Penh,  Dundee,  Cow-  7 

p«r,  and  St.  Andrews        3  ' 
Crail,  KJlrcnny,  Anftrutherl 

eaik  and  weil,  and  Pitten*  ^  1 

weem     >   ■        — —  j 

Dyfert,  KirkaWy,  Kinghorne  7 

and  Burnt  Ifland  — -     j  * 


lunbar,  Korth-'7 
Lawdcr,      and  V 


Innerkerthin,  Dnmfermlin,  1 
Qiieensferry,  Culrofs,  and  > 
Sterling        —       — —     j 

Glafgow,  Renfrew,  Rutbcr- 7 
glen,  and  Dumbarton  —  J 

Hadingtonj  Dunbar,  North- ^ 
herwich,     L 
Jedburgh 

Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow  7 
and  Lanerck     —     —       j 

Dumfries,  Sanqucharj  An-1 
nan/  Lochmahan,  and  C 
Kirkcudbright  —    — .     ^ 

Wigtown,   New  Galloway, 
St  ran  rawer,   and  White 
horn 

Aire,  Irwin,  Rothfay,  Camp- 
beltown, and  Inverary 


ip-i 


ISLANDSof  SCOTLAND. 

TH  E  iflands  of  Scotland  rriay  be  divided  into  three 
claflesi  I,  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  Iflands,  which 
Went  under  the  name  of  Hebridse  anciently ;  2,  the  ifles 
of  Orkney  or  Orcades,  in  the  Caledonian  ocean,  on  the 
north  of  Scotland  j  and,  3,  the  ifles  of  Shetland,  ftill  far- 
ther north -eaft. 

Weflern  IJies,']  The  Weftern  Iflands-  arc  very  numerous, 
and  fome  of  them  large,  fltuate  between  55  and  59  dcg.  of 
N.  Lat.  One  of  the  largeft  is  that  of  Sky,  fcparated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel :  this  is  about  forty-five 
miles  long,  and  twenty  broad  in  many  places,  and  is  part  of 
the  (hire  of  Rofs.  There  are  a  great  many  commodious  bays 
and  harbours  in  the  ifland  ;  and  above  thirty  rivers  replcnifhed 
with  falmon,  as  their  fcas  are  with  herrings,  cod,  turbet, 
and  all  manner  of  Ihcll  fifh.  They  hang  up  and  prefcrve 
their  herrings,  without  fait,  for  eight  months.  They  abound 
alfo  in  cattle,  and  wild  and  tame  fowls.  • 

The  ifle  of  Mull,  part  of  the  fliire  of  Argylc,  is  twenty- 
^our  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad  in  fnme  places.  It  affords 
&ood  pafture^  and  fucU  corn  as  Scotland  generally  docs :  ?  ;2;. 
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barley  and  oats,  and  they  have  plenty  of  cattle,  deer,  fSk^ 
fowl,  and  other  game,  as  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky.     Near  Mull  lies- 
the  ifland  of  Jona,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  bifliopof  the 
ides,  and  fome  of  their  kings ;  and  here  are  the  tombs  of 
feveral  Irifh  and  Norwegian  kings. 

The  ifland  of  Lewis,  the   fouth  end   whereof  is  calle(t' 
Harris,  is  fixty  miles  long,  and  twenty  broad,  and  is  part  oF 
(he  {hire  of  Rofs.     There  are  feveral  commodious  bays  and 
harbours  about  it,  and  an  exceeding  good  iifhery  of  the  kinds- 
al ready  enumerated ;  and  the  country  produces  rye,  barley, 
and  oats,  flax  and  hemp,  as  well  as  horfes,  and  black  cattle. 
The  ifle  of  Jura  is  twenty- four  miles  long  and  feven  broad^ 
feeing  part  of  Argylefhire,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  healthful 
parts  of  Scotland.     South  of  it  lies  the  ifland  of  Ifla,  and  iii 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  lie  Bute  and  Arran. 

The  iflands  of  Nortbvift  and  Southvift  He  fouth  of  Harris. 
Thefe  produce  the  like  articles  as  the  other  iflands ;  and  the 
herring-fifliery  is  fo  cpnfiderable  on  their  coafts,  that  four 
hundred  fhips  have  been  loaded  in  a  feafon  from  Nortbvift. 

The  moft  wefterly  of  thefe  iflands  is  that  of  St.  Kilda, 
about  fifty  miles  weft  of  Nortbvift,  It  is  a  rock  rifing  almoft 
perpendicular  in  the  middle  of  the  Tea,  and  admoft  inacceilible, 
about  five  miles  in  circumference ;  but  has  a  ftaple  of  earth 
upon  it  which  produces  the  fame  grain  as  the  other  iflands. 
The  inhabitants  are  about  three  hundred  proteftants:  their 
houfes  are  of  ftone,  and  they  lie  in  little  cabbins  in  the  walls 
lipon  ftraw.  They  abound  in  Solan  geefe,  of  which  they 
keep  many  thoufands,  and  Jive  chiefly  on  their  eggs.  They 
climb  the  fteepeft  rocks  for  thefe  eggs,  and  are  reckoned  the 
moft  dexterous  people  at  this  fport  of  any  of  the  iflands. 

In  thefe  iflands  it  is  that  they  pretend  to  fecond  fight,  be- 
ing the  gift  of  fome  particular  people  called  Seers,  who,  by 
certain  vifions^  foretell  the  death  or  other  accidents  their 
neighbours  will  be  expofed  to ;  but  thefe  pretended  vifions 
are  now  generally  laughed  at  by  men  of  fenfe. 

Orkney  IJlandi,']  The  Qrcadcs,  or  Orkney  iflands.  He  north' 
of  Dungft)y-head,  between  fifty-nine  and  iixty  deg.  of  north 
latitude;  divided  from  the  continent  by  Penthland  frith,  a 
fea  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fwift  and  contrary  tides,  which' 
make  it  a  very  dangerous   paflTage    for  ft  rangers :    there  are 
violent  whirlpools  that  whirl  about  both  (hips  and  boats  tilt' 
they  founder,  and  are   moft  dangerous   in   a  caliti.     They 
reckon  twenty-four  different  tides  in   this  frith, -which  run- 
with  fuch  impetuofity^  that  no  ihip^.  with  the  faireft  wind, 

can- 
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-can  ftcm  them ;  and  yet  the  natives,  who  know  the  proper 
<imes,  pafs  fecurely  from  one  fhore  to  the  other. 

Pomona  is  the  largeft  of  the  Orcades,  being  twenty-four 
tniles  long,  and  its  greateft  breadth  ten  miles ;  a  fruitful^ 
well  inhabited  country,  haying  nine  pariflies.  The  chief 
town,  Kirkwall,  is  a  royal  borough,  fituate  on  a  bay  of  the 
fea,  near  the  middle  of  the  ifiand,  an  excellent  harbour ;  be- 
iides  which,  are  three  other  harbours  in  the  ifland,  and  fe« 
vera!  lakes  and  rivulets  abounding  with  falmon  and  other 
£fli,  and  there  are  fome  lead  mines  in  the  ifland. 

Xhe  ifland  Hoy  has  the  higheft  mountains  in  the  Orcades, 
and  fuch  rocks  and  dreadful  precipices  on  the  coaft,  as  terrify 
thofe  that  approach  it.  Here  their  fheep  run  wild,  and  are 
hunted  like  other  game. 

Several  of  thefe  iflands  produce  the  like  corn  and  pafture  as 
the  continent,  and  have  cattle  of  all  kinds  ;  but  their  greateft 
riches  are  the  herrings  that  annually  vifit  their  coafts. 

In  thefe  iflands  they  have  muftered  ten  thoufand  men  able 
to  bear  arms.  It  is  laid  that  thefe  iflands  were  the  Thule  of 
the  ancients  ;  but  others  are  pf  opiiiion  the  north  of  Scotland 
was  the  ancient  Thule. 

Shetland  IJleiJ]  The  iflands  of  Shetland  lie  north-eaft  of  the 
Orcades,  between  fixty  and  fixty-one  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  are  part  of  the  (hire  of  Orkney :  they  are  reckoned 
forty-fix  in  number,  including  fome  little  unmhabited  holms, 
which  afford  them  pafture  for  their  cattle.  The  largeft 
ifland,  called  Mainland,  is  fixty  miles  long,  and  twenty 
broad  in  fome  places,  indented  and  cut  through  by  fine  bays, 
which  form  fo  many  harbours.  The  inland  part  is  full  of 
mountains,  lakes^  and  bogs,  which  render  it  exceiTive  cold  ; 
it  IS  beft  inhabited  in  the  plain  country  near  the  fea-coaft. 
Their  feas  are  fo  tempeftuous,  that  they  can  have  no  cor- 
refpoftdence  with  any  other  country  from  06lober  to  April. 
"The  Revolution  in  Great-Britain,  which  happened  in  No- 
vember 1688,  was  not  heard  of  in  Scotland  until  the  follow- 
ing May.  They  import  their  corn  from  Orkney,  having 
little  of  their  own  growth.  Their  ordinary  drink  is  whey^ 
which  they  keep  in  hogflieads  till  it  grows  four  and  very 
ftrong.  They  abound  in  black  cattle,  (beep,  fifh,  and  fowl, 
but  hoes  feem  to  be  their  averfion  here  as  well  as  in  the  reft 
of  Scotland-  They  traffic  chiefly  with  their  fifli.  Here  it  is 
the  Dutch  begin  to  fifh  for  herrings  at  Midfummer,  and 
continue  it  to  the  fouthward  on  the  coafts  of  Sco.land  and 
England  for  fix  months,  employing  fome  feafons,  a  thouOuid 
pi  nfteen  hundred  veflels  in  this  fifliery,  and  ufually  c-^^ke 
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two  or  three  voyages  in  a  fcafon.  Their  chief  town  t^ 
Shalloway,  in  which  there  is  a  caflle;  but  in  the  whole  iflan4 
there  are  fcarce  five  hundred  families. 

Yell  is  the  largeft  ifland  next  to  this,  being  twenty  miles 
long  and  nine  broad. 

fuijl  lies  the  furtheft  north,  being  fifteen  miles  long  and 
ten  broad,  has  three  harbours  \t\.  it,  apd  is  efteemed  the 
pleafanteft  of  all  the  Shetland  ifles. 

Mountains.l  JThe  chief  mountains  of  Scotland  are  the 
Grampian  mountains,  which  run  from  eaft  to  weft,  frorri 
near  Aberdeen  to  Cowal  in  Argylefjiire,  almoft  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  kingdom,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  nea|: 
them,  between  the  Romans  ^nd  the  ancient  Scots,  or  Cale- 
idonians,  under  the  conduct  of  Calgaciis. 

A  remarkable  ch*iin  of  mountains  arc  thofe  of  Lanamer- 
moor,  which  run  from  the  eaftern  coaft  in  the  Meres  a  greap 
way  weft.  Next  to  thefe  are  Pentland  h^Hs,  whiph  run 
through  Lothian,  and  join  the  mountains  of  Tweedale  ;  and 
thcfe  again  ^re  joined  by  otberj,  which  traverfe  the  whole 
breadth  of  Scotland, 

Other  remarkable  mountains  are  thefe  called  Cheviot,  or 
Xreviot  HiJIs,  on  the  borders  of  England,  Drumbender  law 
and  North  Berwick-law,  both  in  Eaft  Lothian  ;  Arthur> 
Seat  in  Mid- Lothian  ;  Cairnapple,  in  Weft-Lothian  j  Tcn- 
tpck,  in  Pldfdale;  Binmore,  in  Argylc ;  the  Ochel  moun- 
tains, aj)d  La'rgp-law,  jn  Fife ;  in  Angus,  Dundee-la>^',  ^n(J 
part  of  the  Grampians;  in  Caithnefs,'Ord ;  apd  in  the 
Orkney  iflands,  the  mountains  of  Hoy. 

Rivc^rs.]  The  chief  rivers  are.  Forth,  Clyde,  and  Tay. 
Forth  was  called  Bodotria  anciently,  and  is  the  largeft  rivej- 
in  Scotland  ;  it  rifes  near  the  bottom  of  Lomon  hill,  and 
runs  from  weft  to  cafl,  difcharging  itfclf  into  the  Frith  of 
Forth. 

Toy,  the  next  Iarg.eft  river,  i flues  out  of  Loch  Tay  in  Broad- 
albin,  and,  rui?ning  fouth-eaft,  falls  into  the  fea  at  Dundee. 

Spey,  the  next  moft  confiderablc  river,  ifTucs  from  a  lake 
of  the  fame  name,  and  runoing  from  fouth-weft  tg  north-eaft, 
falls  into  the  German  fea. 

The  rivers  Don  and  Dcs  run  from  weft  tp  eaft,  and  fall 
into  the  German  fta  near  y\berdccn. 

The  river  Clyde  runs  genenilly  from  eaft  to  weft,  by 
Il^milton  and  Glafgow,  and  fiills  into  the  Irifti  fea;  from 
\yhe^ce  their  greateft  foreign  trafnc  is  carried  on  to  America, 
and  other  diftant  countricj?. 

The  rivers,  Murray,  Cromarty,  and  Dornock,  rife  froiji 
fo  many  lakes  of  the  fame  name  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
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Tunning  from  weft  to  eaft  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Ger- 
man /ea. 

L0akes.'\  The  lakes  of  the  moft  note  arc  thofe  of  Iioch-tay, 
Lroch-nefs,  and  Loch-leven,  from  whence  iffue  rivers  of  the 
faiue  name ;  from  Loch-Iomond  ilTued  the  river  Lomond,  and 
from  Loch-jem,  the  river  Jern.  It  is  obferved,  that  thp 
lochs  Tay,  Nefs,  and  Jern,  never  freeze ;  and  there  is  a 
lake  in  Shaglafh,  which  continues  frozen  all  the  fummer. 

yfir^]  From  the  northerly  fituation,  and  the  mountainous 
fuiface  of  this  country,  the  air  is  very^cold,  but  much  colder 
00  the  mountains  or  highlands,  which  are  covered  with  fnow 
great  part  of  the  year,  than  in  the  vallies,  and  much  colder 
in  the  north  .than  in  the  fouth.     The  Orcades  lie  ahnoft  un- 
jder  the  fame  parallel   with   Bergen,    capital   of  Norway  j 
Stoekholmn,  capital  of  Sweden  j  and  Peterfburg,  capital  of 
Ruilia  5  where  they  have  nineteen .  hours  day  at  the  fummer 
folftice,  and  nineteen  hours  night  at  the  winter  folftice  j  by 
the  d^y  here  is  meant  from  fun- rife  to  fun-fet,  for  the  fun  is 
fo  very  little  below  the  horizon  the  remaining  five  hours^ 
that  it  is  light  enough  to  fee  to  read.     But  if  the  air  he  colder 
in  Scotland  than  in  England,  the  natives  comfort  themfelves 
with  an  opinion,  that  it  is  clearer  and  more  healthful,  being 
purified  by  frequent  winds  and  ftorms  i  which  contribute, 
they  imagine,    to  the  brightnefs  of  their  parts  as  well  a$ 
health.     They  alfo  imagine  they  refemble  the  French  in  their 
yjvacity  and  cnterprifing  genius. 

Soil  and  Produce.^  As  to  the  foil  and  produce  of  Scotland, 
it  is  certainly  a  barren  country  generally,  though  there  ar? 
fome  fruitful  valleys.  I  take  the  Lothians  and  Fife  to  be  very 
defirable  countries,  producing  the  fame  grain  that  England 
does ;  but  in  the  highlands  I  am  informed,  oats  is  almoft  the 
only  grain  that  grows  there,  of  which  they  make  both  bread 
and  beer. 

They  abound  in  good  timber,  cfpecially  oak  and  fir. 
There  are  fome  forefts  twenty  or  thirty  miles  long.  Hemp 
^d  flax  alfo  thrive  very  well  here.  There  wants  no  materials 
for  building  of  (hips  and  equipping  our  royal  navy. 

Minerals,']  In  their  hills  are  mines  of  copper,  iron,  lead, 
and  coals  \  quarries  of  marble  and  freeftcne  ;  and  they  tell  us 
of  fome  mines  which  produce  gold  and  filver,  but  not  worth 
the  working. 

Animals.]  They  have  great  herds  of  fmall  neat  cattle,  of 
which  they  drive  many  thoufands  annually  into  England  lean, 
and  they  are  fatted  in  our  meadows  and  marlhes,  particularly 
in  Norfolk,,  in  Rompey-marfh  in  Kent,  and  in  the  hundreds 
pfElfcx.     .V  M  4  Fijheries. 
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FiJheriisJ]  But  the  greateft  advantages  Scotland  can  bbalt 
pfafe  its  iuheries:  Thefe  might  prove  a  mine  of  infinite 
^ivealth  to  the  whole  ifland,  as  they  have  long  been  to  th^ 
Dutch  ;  and  would  add  more  to  our  ftrength  and  AiperioriCy 
at  fea,  than  all  our  foreign  traffic;  for  here  we  might  breea 
many  thoufands  of  hardy  fea-men  that  would  always  be  ast 
hand  to  man  our  fleets,  when  the  reft  are  abfent  upon  diftant 
voyages.  And  this  we  aj:  length  feem  fenfible  of,  an  ad 
}iaving  lately  pafied  for  the  encouragement  of  this  fifliery. 

Herrings  abound  moft  in  the  wdlem  iflands  \  they  are  (b 
plentiful  here,  that  they  have  been  purchafM  for  fix^pence 
^  barrel ;  and  when  they  are  cured  and  exported,  they  yield 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  (hillings  a  barrd :  and  it  is  faid, 
thirty-fix  tnoufand  barrels  of  white  herrings  have  been  ex^ 

Jorted  from  Clyde  in  a  feafon,  befides  great  quantities  frorn 
)unbar,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  chief  places  for  the  herring-iiihery  are,  Brafla-found 
in  Shetland ;  the  coafts  and  bays  of  the  Orkney-iflands ;  Loch^ 
brown  in  Rofs ;  Lewis,  Harris,  Skye,  and  the  lefler  ifles 
adjacent ;  from  Loch-maddy,  in  Harris  particularly,  four 
hundred  vefTels  have  been  loaded  with  herrings  in  a  feafon  ; 
l^nd  in  the  bays  of  Altwig,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  north-eaft 
end  of  Sicye,  the  fhoais  of  herrings  are  fo  thick,  that  manv 
fimes  they  entangle  the  boats.  About  the  ifles  of  Mull, 
Ifla,  Jura,  on^the  coaAs  of  Argyle,  the  ifles  of  Arran,  Bute, 
and  others  in  the  frith  of  Clyde  and  the  river  Forth,  on  both 
fides  the  coaft,  efpecially  towards  Dundee,  the  herrings  are 
very  large  and  numerous. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  are  computed  to  amount 
%o  forty  thoufand  able  men,  many  of  them  without  employ- 
ment, and  may  be  hired  exceeding  cheap;  moft  of  them 
are  watermen,  who  can  live  hardy,  and  endure  fatigue! 
and  fuch  is  the  commodioufnefs  of  their  bays  and  harbours 
in  thefe  iflands,  that  we  could  not  fail  of  fuccefs,  if  we 
!wrould  employ  thefe  people. 

There  are  alfo  abundance  of  whales  among  thefe  iflands,  it  is 
faid,  which  thefe  people  purfue  in  their  boats  to  the  fl^ore^ 
and  kiJl  and  eat  thcni. 

In  the  Orkneys  and  North  Vift  there  are  great  numbers  of 
Seals  \  three  hundred  and  upwards  have  bten  killed  at  a 
time. 

Their  falmon  fiihery  is  very  confidcrablc  in  the  river  Don 
and  Dec  at  Aberdeen  ;  and  in  the  river  Clyde ;  the  town  of 
Renfrew  has  emplojed  fixty  veflels  in  this  fiftiery  in  a  feafon, 
and  great  quantities  are  exported  to  France  and  Holland. 

About 
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About  die  northern  and  weflem  Mlands  is  the  fineft  cod- 
fa&iof  in  Eorope,  of  which  the  Dutch  and  Hamburghert 
ran  away  with  aioft  of  die  profits,  the  tflanders  felling  their 
Sth  to  them,  there  being  no  Britifh  merchants  to  take  them 
«flr  their  hands^  tfaoQgh  there  caftnot  be  a  more  profitdile 
bramch  of  bufinefs.  ft  is  related  of  an  Englilh  merchant 
that  nfed  to  buy  cod-fifli,  and  fadt  them  upon  the  coaft  of 
Scotland  (for  there  is  fait  enough)  that  in  one  voyage  he 
had  four  thoufand  of  thefe  fifh  cured  at  a  penny  and  two-pence 
a  piece,  and  fold  them  again  at  eighteen-pence  and  half  a 
erown  a  piece.  ^ 

Ther^  are  irifi>  fturgeon,  turbot,  mackarel,  and  all  man^ 
ner  of  fea-fifli  and  flKll*fifli  uken  on  their  coafls,  among  the 
tflands. 

AlanufaSiuris.]  Their  principal  manufadure  is  that  of 
linen,  ihev  ipake  as  eood  holland,  they  tell  us,  as  they 
do  in  the  Netherlands :  alfo  cambric,  dornic,  and  damaflc ; 
and  people  of  quality  have  frequently  their  linen  and  woUen 
fpiin  and  wore  in  their  own  houfes.  Their  plaids  feem  to 
have  been  a  manufadlure  peculiar  to  this  nation,  being  worn 
m  the  highlands  both  by  the  men  and  women ;  but  by  a  late 
$£t  both  the  plaid  and  bonnet  are  expelled  the  country. 

TrojffSe,'}  The  Soots  export  and  barter  (for  the  goods  of 
their  countries)  their  falmon,  herrings,  coals,  barley,  tallow^ 
^tter,  eggs,  nides,  flieep-(kins,  worfted,  yam,  and  ftock- 
ings.  Glafgow  is  the  moft  confiderable  port  in  the  kingdom 
lor  foneign  traffic,  particularly  to  America  and  Guinea.  By 
the  z&  of  Union  the  Scots  are  intitled  to  trade  to  all  the 
Britifli  plantations,  and  elfewhere,  as  the  Engliih  do ;  and 
many  of  them  come  up  to  London,  and  become  as  con* 
iiderable  merchants  and  tradefmen  here,  as  any  of  the 
Englifh,  and  oftener  raife  fortunes  here,  than  the  natives  ; 
which  they  efFe^  chiefly  by  their  diligent  application,  fni* 
gality  and  temperance  :  but  they  feem  more  ready  to  imitate 
our  vices,  than  the  Engliih  are  to  imitate  their  virtues. 

C^n/litmtUn.']  The  conftitution  of  the  government  is  now 
the  fame  in  the  whole  united  kingdom,  only  as  to  private 
right  the  Scots  are  ftill  governed  by  their  own  laws,  which 
are,  however^  fubjedl  to  be  altered  by  the  Britilh  parliament ; 
and  fome  confiderable  alterations  have  been  made  fince  the 
Union,  as  in  deftcoying  the  tenure  by  vafialage,  the  abolifh* 
mg  all   torture  in  criminal   proceedings,    the    allowing  a 

feneral   toleration   of  religion   in   Scotland   as  well   as  in 
ngland,  and  in  the  appointing  judges  to  go  the  circuits 
in  Dcotland* 

2  Rroinues.^ 
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Xtiunuis;]   The  revenues  of  this,  kingdom,    before  ihc 
Union,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufuid  pounds  per  anaum.    And  by  'that  a6l,  they  are  to 
pay'  but    forty-eight  thoufand  pounds   pgr  arm.  land-tax^ 
when  England  pays  four  ihillings  in  the  pound,  which  raiCea 
about  two  millions. .   All  other  taxes  were  to  have  been  the 
fame  in  Scotland  as  in  England  ;  but  they  have  been  in^ 
dulged  by  talcing  ofF  half  the  malt-tax  in  that  part  of  the 
iilandp 

Perfans  and  Habits.]  But  before  I  enter  upon  a  defcription 
of  their  genius  and  temper,  it  may  be  proper  to  fay  fome^ 
thing  of:  their  perfons,  ill  which  it  is  evident^  they  differ 
from  their  fouthern  neighbours.  Whether  it  proceeds  front 
the  purity  of  their  air,  or  the  thinnefs  of  their  diet,  they 
have  certainly  thinner  countenances  than  the  EngliQi,  and 
ufually  a  longer  viikge  ;  and,  like  the  Danes,  who  live  in' 
the  fame  climate,  their  heads  are  adorned  with  golden  locks. 
As  to  their  Mature,  it  is  much  the  fame  with  ours  ;  but  they 
•re.eafily  diftinguiihcd  from  South  Britons  by  the  tone 
and  roughn^s  of  their  voices. 

The  habits  of  the  gentlemen  are  alike  in  every  part  of 
the  ifland.  In  the  Highlands  the  plaid  and  bonnet  were  worn 
till  prohibited  by  a  late  act.  And  their  wearing  no  breeches 
in  the  highlands  feems  a  peculiarity.  .        ' . 

Genius  arjd  temper.]  As  to  their  genius  and  temper^  they 
havje  certainly  more  command  of  themfelves  in  the  beginning 
of  life,  and  commrit  fewer  extravagancies  in  their  youth,  than 
the  Engliih  do :  their  frugality  and  temperance  dcfecve  our 
imitation ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  that  discretion 
we  obferve  in  them,  at  a  time  of  life  when  our  young  gentle- 
men are  half  mad. 

.  Curiofities.]  .  What  they  ufually  enumerate  as  curiofitics 
are,  the  remains  of  Roman  ways  and  camps  iji  feveral  places, 
and  of  the  Roman  wall  called  Graham's  dyke,  between  the 
rivers  Forth  and  Clyde,  feveral  of  the  ftoncs  having  Roman 
infcriptions  on  them;  particulaily  one,  from  whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Legi^  feiune/a  Augufta  built  that  wall.  \\\ 
fomc  places  there  are  lakes  that  never  freeze ;  in  another, 
a  lake  that  continues  frozen  all  fummer  ;  and,  in  a  third, 
there  is  a  floating  idand,  and  fifli  without  fins  \  and  it  is 
frequently  tempeftuous  in  a  calm. 

Language,]  The  language  of  the  Highlands  differs  very 
little  from  the  Irifli*      C)f  the   broad   Scotch,    which    is 

generally 
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generally  fpokeiit  they  give  us  the  fallowing  fpeczoien  in 
Jtheir  Lord's  Prayer : 

lire  Fader  tuhtlk  art  in  Heven ;  hallued  be  thy  name,  Thy^ 
iingdom  cumm.  Thy  wuU  be  deon  in  earthy  a%  its  doon  in 
Heven.  Gee  ufs  this  day  ure  daily  breed.  And  forgee  ufs  ure 
finns^  as  ^e  forgee  them  that  Jinn  againjl  ufs.  And  lead  ufs  not 
int9  temptation  \  butt  delyver  ufsfrae  eviL      Amen. 

Religion.']  The  eftabliihed  religion  here  is  the  prefbyterian, 
pr  Calvinifni)  a  fort  of  ecclefiaftical  republic,  where  all  priefls 
or  prefbytcrs  are  equal.  They  have  a  general  alTembly,  or 
iynod>  of  their,  dergy,  which  meet  annually,  c6nfifting  of 
minifters  and  elders  deputed  from  every  prelbytery  in  the 
nation.  Thefe  determine  all  appeals  from  inferior  church 
judicatories,  and  make  laws  and  conftitutions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kirk.  The  crown  ufually  appoints  fome  noble- 
man high-commiilioner,  to  iit  among  them,  and  prevent 
their  running  into  excefles ;  but  he  has  no  vote  in  their 
aflembly,  and  they  infift  that  his  prefence  is  not  neceffary. 

Beftdes  this  general  afl'embly,  they  have  thirteen  provincial 
iynods,  fixty-eight  pre(byteries,  and  nine  hundred .  and 
thirty-eight  parimes.  » The  loweft  ecclefiaftical  court  being 
their  kirk  feffion,  which  confills  of  the  minifters,  elders^ 
and  deacons  of  the  parifli,  who  are  faid  to  watch  over  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  have  power  enobgh  to  make  any 
gentleman  very  uneafy,  if  they  happen  not  to  like  him :  a 
man  that  is  fubjcft  to^  thefe  petty  jurifdi£tions,  can  hardly  be 
denominated  a  freeman.  But  what  is  moft  remarkable  in  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  is,  that  they  infift  the  civil  power  ought  to 
be  fubjed  to  the  ecclefiaftical ;  carrying  their  authority,  in 
thefe  cafes,  as  high  as  the  church  of  Rome. 

Calvinifm  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  at  the  Reformation,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  and  in  the  minority  of  her  fon  James  VI.  But  when 
king  James  was  fettled  in  the  throne  of  England,  epifcopacy 
was  eftablifticd  in  Scotland  by  a£t  of  parliament,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  fo  until  the  year  1688  ;  when  the  prefbyteriail 
mob  took  upon  them,  in  a  riotous  manner,  without  any 
autho;'ity,  to  expel  the  bifliops  and  clergy,  and  plunderea 
their  hou/es,  abufing  them  and  their  families  in  an  out- 
rageous manner,  fo  that  many  of  them  were  forced  to  fly 
into  England :  and  the  bifhops  haying  ftiewn  fome  partiality 
to  king  James,  his  fucceflbr  king  William  thought  fit  to  get 
epifcopacy  aboHflied  b/  adl  of  parliament,  and  prcft)jtery 
eftabiiftied  in  that  kingdom.  Not  fo  much  as  a  toleration 
]A*as  allowed  the  members  of  the  church  until  the  reign  of 

queen 
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irostn  Ann^,  when  an  z&.  of  parliament  v^as  obtained  for 
Uiat  purpofe,  againft  which  the  Scots  made  all  imaginable 
c^poutton. 

Archbijhoprics^  and  Brjhoprics,^  St.  Andrews  and  'Glafgo^e:. 

Bijhoprics*]  Edinburgh,  Dunkeld,  Aberdeen,  Murray^ 
firichen,  Dttmblain,  Rofs,  Catbnefs,  Orkney',  Galloway^ 
Argvle  and  the  Iltes. 

Uniwr/hUs.']  The  univerfities  of  this  kingdom  are  fourz 
Vt%.  thofe  of  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh  and 
Olafgow. 

SocietyA  A  Society  was  incorporated,  by  patent,  in  the 
year  1708,  for  ereaing  fchools  in  North-Britain,  and  the 
ifles;  and,  in  1716,  an  zSt  paiTed  for  their  eftabliihment^ 
and  a  fund  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  was  appropriated  and 
made  a  ftock  for  carrying  on  the  defign  :  and  the  fociety  ap- 
plying to  king  George  II.  for  an  additional  charter,  to 
creA  workhouTes  for  employing  children  in  manufafluresy 
houfewifery,  and  hufbandry,  in  the  Highlands  and  Ifles,  his 
majefty  not  only  granted  them  a  patent,  but  a  revenue  of 
one  thoufand  pounds  per  ann.  And  they  have  now  upwards 
of  one  hundred  fchools,  in  which  between  four  and  five 
liioufand  boys  and  girls  are  educated. 
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150  miles  in  breadthl 


Between  < 

Between  \ 

Baandaries.]      

on  the  north  j  on  the  weft,  by  the  great 
Atlantic  ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  America ;  on  the 
fouth,  by  the  Virginia  fea ;  and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Irifh  fea, 
tommonly  called  St.  George's  Channel,  which  divides  it  from 
that  part  of  Great-Britain  called  Scotland,  from  whence  it  is 
diftant  not  full  thirty  miles,  and  from  Wales  a  part  of  Britain, 
from  whence  k  is  diftant  about  fixty  miles.  The  whole  area, 
lor  fuperfictal  content  of  this  iftand,  is  computed  to  take  up 
about  II,  067,71^  Iriih  acres,  plantation  meafurc,  the  dif- 
ference 
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ference  between  Englifh  and  Iriih  acres^  being  as  fixteen  ^syL 
%  half  is  to  twentv-one ,  and  it  is  held  to  bear  prppojrtioa  t^ 
England  and  Wales,  as  eighteen  is  to  thirty. 

rz.  Leinfter,     ^-  «^  ^  Dublin,  the  capital 

F«ir  provinces,  !      uifter, 

containing,    |  ^    u^xn^tr, 

14.  Connaughi 

I.  Leinfier  province  on  the  eaft,  containing  twelve  coun- 
ties :  viz. 

I.  Louth ;  containing  Drogheda,  Dundalki  th^  fiiij^e  towxv 
Carltngford,  Athirdee,  Dunleer, 

2.|^Meath,  eaft ;  containing  Trim,  the  {hire  town,  KdJsy 
Athboy,  Navan,  Duleek,  RaCoath,  Ardbraccan,  the  feat  ot 
a  bifliop. 

3.  Meath,  weft ;  containing  Mullingar,  the  ihire  town^ 
Athlone,  Kilbcggan,  Force,  an  inconfiderable  village^  Kin- 
fiegad. 

^  4.  Longford ;  containing  Longford,  the  flure  town^  Qra^ 
Hard,  Lanefborough,  St.  John's  Town. 

5.  Dublin;  containing  Dublin,  the  feat  of  an  archbifhopt 
Swords,  Newcaftle,  Balruddery,  Pinglas,  Glaflhevin. 

6.  Kildare  \  containing  Naas,  the  (hire  town  alternateljf 
with  Athy ;  Atby,  the  (hire  town  alternately  with  Naas  9- 
]^ildare,  the  head  of  a  bifhop's  fee;  Harriftown,  a  forry  vil^ 
lage ;  Caftledermont,  Kilcullen,  Rathangan,  Kilcock,  Mo^ 
naftereven. 

7.  King's  County ;  containing  Philipftown,  the  (hire  town, 
Bir,  Tullamore,  Banaghir,  fiallyboy,  Geaihill. 

8.  Queen's  County;  containing  Marybarrow,  the  (bire^ 
town,  Mountmelick,  Portarlington,  Ballynekill,  MounUath^ 
Stradbally,  Ballyroan,  Abbyleix,  Burres  in  Oflbry. 

9.  Wicklow;  containing  Wicklow,  the  fliire  town.  Ark-' 
low,  Cary's  Fort,  a  forry  village,  Ratbdrum,  Bray,  Bleffing- 
tbn,  Dunlavan,  Bartinglafs,  Carnew. 

10.  CarloWj  containing  Carfow,  the  (hire  town,  Old^- 
t/eighlin,  a  bifhop's  fee  united  to  Ferns,  Leighlin-Bridge, 
Toflo,  Racket's  Town,  Bagnal's  Town,  lately  built  by  B^r* 
Bagnal,  Clonegal. 

11.  Wexford;  containing  Wexford,  the  (hire  town,  Eii- 
nifcorthy.  New  Rofs,  Fethard,  Gorey,  alias  New  Burrow, 
Bannow,  Clamines,  Taghmon,  Duncannon,  only  famous 
for  its  fort.  Ferns,  a  bilhop's  fee  united  to  Leighlin. 

12.  Kilkenny;  containing  Kilkenny,  acity,  the  (hire  town^ 
and  the  f«at  of  the  biifa^ps  of  Oflbry,  St*  Kenny,  alias  Irilb 

Town, 
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Town,  Thoma(lown,  Callan,  Gowran,  Knoktophcr,  In-« 
niftiock  or  Ennilleog,  Cafllecomber,  a  village  famous  for  i%a 
coal-pits,  Ballyragget. 

2.  Ulfter  province  in  the  north,  contains  nine  counties :  viz. 

.1.  Donnegal  or  Tyrconnel^  containing  Donnegal,  BaUy* 
ihannon,  St.  John's  Town,  Killybeggs,  LifFord,  the  (hire 
town,  Lenterkenny,  Raphoe,  a  bifhop's  fee,  Rathmullen> 
an  inconfidcrable  fea-port,  Rathmelton,  Buncranagh. 

2.  Londonderry  ;  containing  Londonderry,  a  city,  bifhop's 
fee,  and  the  (hire  town,  Colerain,  Newtown-Limavaddy^ 
Magherafelt,  Ballinderry. 

3.  Antrim;  containing CarrickfergOs,  the ihire  town,  Bel- 
faft,  Lifburn,  Antrim,  Randalftown,  Ballymenagh,  Belly- 
caftle,  an  open  colliery,  Conor,  a  biihop's  fee  united  to  Down^ 
Lame,  Ballymoney. 

4.  Tyrone ;  containing  Omagh,  the  fhirc  town,  Dungan- 
non,  Augher,  *Strabane,  Steward's  Town,  Clogher,  a  bi- 
ihop's fee. 

5.  Fermenagh;  containing Ennifkillen,  the  {hire  town,  New- 
town-Butler, Lifnafkea,  Clabby,  Maguire's  Bridge. 

6.  Armagh);  containing  Armagh,  a  city,  the  primatical  fee, 
and  the  {hire  town,  Charlemont,  Lurgan,  Portadown,  Tan- 
dragre,  Loghgall,  Legacurry,  alias  Rich-hill. 

7*  Down ;  containing  Down  Patrick,  the  {hire  town,  and 
a  Di{hop's  fee,  united  to  Connor,  Newry,  Dromore,  a 
b!{hop's  fee,  Killileagh,  Bangor,  Newtown,  Hilftorough, 
Magherelin,  Moyra,  Donaghadee,  Portaferry,  Strangford, 
KiHough,  Saintfield,  Banbridge,  Logbrickland,  Rathfryland, 
Warringftown.  1 

8.  Monaghan ;  containing  Monaghan,  the  {hire  town^ 
Claflough,  Clounifh,  Carrickmacrofs,  Caftle-Blane. 

9.  Cavan;  containing  Cavan,  the  (hire  town,  Kilmore^  a 
bifhop's  fee,  Belturbet,  Coothill,  Killyfbandra. 

3.  Munfter  province,  in  the  fouth,  contains  fix  counties*: 
viz.  1.  Cork  ;.  containing  Cork,  a  city,  biftiop's  fe?,  united 
to  Rofs,  and  the  {hire  town,  Bandon-Bridge,  Cloyne,  a 
bifliop's  fee,  Mailow,  Rofs,  a  bi{liop*s  lee  united  to  Cork, 
Baltimore,  Younghall,  Kinfale,  Cloughnikilty,  Charleville, 
Caftlcmartyr,  Middlcton,  Rathcormuck,  Donerail,  Bantry, 
Skibbereen,  Dunmanway,  Macromp,  Burtcvant,  Kanturk, 
Caftlelyons,  Curriglafs,  Killworth,  Michlcftown,  Fermoy, 
Inifkean,  Inifhannon,  Tymoleage,  Newmarket,  Ballyclough, 
Anna'gh,  Douglafs. 

2.  Waterford  ;  containing  Waterford,  a  cltv,  the  {hire 
town,  and  a  billiop's  fee,  united  to  Lifmore,    t)ungarvan, 

Liimore, 
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LUhiore,  a  bUbop's  fee,  united  to  Watcrford,  Tallagh,  Paf- 
fage,  Capoquin. 

3.  Tipperary ;  containing  Calheli,  a  city,  and  archiepif* 
copal  fee,  Confne]],  the  Ihire  town,  Tipperanr,  Carrick, 
Thurles,  Nenagh,  Feathcrd,  Berriifakean,  Rolcrea,  Clog- 
keen,  Silvermines,  Cullen,  Cabir. 

4.  Limerick ;  containing  Limerick,  a  city,  a  bifhop's  fee, 
united  to  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  and  fhirc  town,  Kilmallock, 

.  A&eaton,  Rathkeal,  Newcaftle,  Hofpitall,  BrufF,  Kilfinan. 

5.  Kerry  j  containing  Tralee,  the  ihire  town.  Dingle 
Icough,  Ardfort,  a  bifhop's  fee,  united  to  Limerick,  Aghadoe, 
a  bilhop*6  fee,  united  to  Limerick,  Killarney,  CafUe  liland, 
LixnaW>  Liftowell. 

6.  Clare ;  containing  Ennis,  the  (hire  town,  Killatoe,  a 
bifliop's  fee,  Brycn's  -  Bridge,  Kilfenora,  now  united  to  Clon- 
fert,  formerly  to  Tuam,  Six  Mile  Bridge,  Newmark,  Corofin. 

4.  Connaught  province,  in  the  weft :  containing*  five 
counties:  viz.  i.  Galway  ;  containing  Galway,  the  (hire 
town,  Loughrea,  Athenree,  Tuam,  the  fee  of  an  archbifliops 
Clonfert,  the  fee  of  a  biihop.  Eyre,  Court,  Grot, 

2.  Rofcommon  ;  containing  Rofcommon,  the  (hire  town, 
Abby-Boyle,  Tufk,  Elpin,  a  bilhop's  fee,  Ballinafloe,  re- 
markable for  fairs,  Caftlereagh,  Athlone,  on  the  weft  of  the 
Shannon. 

3.  Mayo ;  containing  Caftlebar,  Balinrobe,  the  fliire  town, 
Foxford,  Killala,  a  bilhop's  fee,  Newport,  Minola,  Ballina, 

4.;  Sligoe  ;  containing  Sligoe,  the  (hire  town,  Colooney, 
Achonry,  a  biftiop's  fee,  united  to  Killala. 

5.  Leitrin;  containing  James  Town,  Carrick,  thefliiretown. 
jfir.l     We  can  produce  no  better  authority  in  behalf  of 

what  ihall  be  advanced  upon  this  article,  than  the  venerable 
Bcde,  a  writer  of  the  eighth  century,  whofe  obfervations  arc 
for  the  moft  part  confirmed  by  conftant  experience;  who  main- 
tains, *'  that  Ireland  much  iurpaflfech  Britain  in  the  health- 
fulnefs  and  ferenity  of  the  air,  and  that  fnow  is  feldom  to  be 
feen  there  above  three  days  continuance./'  With  this  agrees 
Orofius  an  earlier  writer  than  Bedc  ;  namely,  *'  that  in  the 
temperature  o^  the  air  and  foil,  it  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
Britain/'  Ciraldus  Cambrenfis  affirms,  *'  that  it  is  of  all  other 
countries  the  moft  temperate,  where  neither  the  fcorching 
heats  of  Cancer  drive  men  to  the  fhade,  nor  the  piei;cing  cold 
of  Capricon  to  the  fire;  that  fnow  is  unufual,  and  continues 
but. a  fhort  time;  the  mildnefs  of  the  air  fo  great,  that  there 
we  feel  theefFefts  neither  of  infefting  douJs,  nor  peftilcntial 
vapours."     And  in  another  place  he  fays,  ^-tbat  nature  hath 
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been  Wxt  favourable  than  ordinary  to  this  kiogdom  of  2^y^ 
hj^rus."    Thefe  things  he  fpeaks  from  experience^  having  at** 
tended  king  John  in  his  expedition  thither  i  and  hitf  words* 
feem  to  carry  the  more  weight,  as  they  are  the  evidence  of  aa 
enemy,  who,  upon  other  occasions,  lays  hold  of  i^l  opportu- 
nities to  depreciate  Ireland-    The  opinions  of  thefe  authors 
<>f  antiquity,  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  Ireland,*  feem^'' 
in  fome  meafure,  to  be  confirmed  by  this,  that  the  meadowiT 
and  fields  in  this  ifland  appear  green  in  the  midft  of  winter^* 
and  the  cattle  are  every  day  driven  out  to  pafture,  unle&  when 
the  land  is  covered  with  fnow.     Perhaps  aifo  the  exemption 
9f  Ireland  from  venemous  creatures  may  be  afcribed  to  the 
fame  caufe,  the  air  having  no  infedious  particles  in  it  to  fup* 
j^ly  and  nouriih  their  poifon.     Thunder  is  not  very  common 
in  this  country,  and  an  earthquake  feldom  or  never  felt,  and 
when  it  happens,  it  .is  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy.     Yet  all  the 
panegyrics  of  any  ancient  writers,  upon  the  air  and  tempera- 
ture of  Ireland,  muft  be  received  under  fome  liipaitations :  if 
ihey  be  intended  as  comparisons  between  Irel^d  and  the  ibutb 
parts  of  Britain,  they  are  certainly  grouhdlefs }  if  with  the 
jiorthern  parts  (where  Bede  lived,  and  whom  Cambrenfis 
ecchoes)  they  may  well  be  admitted  :  for  the  air  feems  to  be 
tfoore  moift  than  that  of  England,  and  it  is  more  fubjed 
to  wind,  clouds  and  rain,  than  to  froft  and  fnow :   which 
qualities  are,  probably,  occafioned  by  the  numerous  lakes, 
bogs  and  maHhes,  which  have  heretofore  often  proved  fatal  to 
'foreigners,  by  throwing  them  into  fluxes  and  dyfenteries;  to 
which  caufe  hath  been  imputed  the  lofs   of  many  thoufand^ 
of  men  at  Dundalk,  in  the  campaign  of  2699,  under  duke 
Schomberg  3  diough,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  the  misfortunes  of 
that  campaign  may  be  as  well  afcribed  to  a  wet  and  unwhole^ 
feme  encampment,  and  corrupt  provifions,  as  to  aiiy  ill  qua?- 
lities  in  the  air ;  for  which  mifmanagement,  in  regard  to  pro* 
l^ifions,  Mr.  Shales,  the  purveyor-general  of  the  army,  wsts 
taken  into  cuftody,  in  confequence  of  an  addrefs  of  the  boufe' 
of  commons  of  England  to  the  king,^  and  ordered  to  be  profe* 
tuted ;  but  he  efcaped  any  further  proceedings  by  means  of 
powerful  confederates,  who  were  ibarers  in  the  profits  of  his 
corrupt  management.     However,  let  thefe  effe^s  be  owing 
to  what  caufes  they  will,  it  is  certain  the  air  of  Ireland  bath; 
been  much  amended  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,   in 
draining  their  bogs  and  fenny  grounds,  (which  Pliny  obferves,' 
happened  by  the  fame  means  to  the  country  about  Philippi  i}- 
that  now  complaints  upon  this  bead  are  ftldprn  heard  of. 
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SeifiMf^^Aaei']  Tht  foil  of  Iitland ia  in moft  placei  abtfH-> 
daiitljr  frttitfid)  itid  fit  t^  te  tthployed  dcher  under  pafturagey 
itteadeW>  or  tillage:;  to  which  tbofe,  who  have  the  leafr 
knowledge  of  that  ccuhCty^  will  yield  their  aflent.  From' 
Whence  it  neceffiu'tly  fellows,  that  as  great  quantities  of  land 
are  Ad  ufed  iii  tillage,  their  br^ed  of  cattle  muft  be  infinite^ 
^iHch  heretofore,  indeed,  wde  the  gteateft  natural  wealth  of 
the  iahabitftnts,  arid  at  pTefent  fuppTies  no  inconfiderable  ar^ 
6cles  in  their  ekp^Vts^  Bede  applies  the  chata£ier  of  the  Lund 
of  Promiib  td  it,  calling  it  a  kmd  JlTwihg  fffitb  mik  and  honey* 
And  Sir  John  Davis,  (who  knew  it  better  than  Bede,  having: 
Ipent  (everal  yeari  in  it  irt  quality  of  attorney- general^  calld  \t 
from  the  eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  <*  a  land  of  brooktf 
Mid  w«ler,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  fpring  out  of  valleys 
and  fiilb)  a  land  of  wheat  and  barky,  wherein  thou  (halt  eat 
bread  without  fcal'cerfeft,  and  fhall  not  lack  any  thing  in  it/' 
And  this  agrees  better  with  its  true  charadei*,  than  wbati 
Cambrenfiif  Pledges  }  fhmiely,  <^  that  ^orn^  in  Ireland  pro* 
Mfe^  much  hop^  inthe^blade,  more  in  the  ftraw,  but  lefs  in 
flie  grainy  for  that  the  grains  of  wheat  thete  are  ihrivelied 
and  ftnalU  and  ^re  difBcuit  to  be  deartfed  by-  the  help  of  anyi 
van."  Whereas  the  neighbouring  countries  feldom  produce 
a  larger  or  heavier  grdin  than  what  giroWs  in  the  well-tilled 
parts  of  Irekhd.  Befides  pafturage  and  tillage,  Ireland  pro*' 
duces  great  plenty  of  mesKiow  ground,  which  is  of  infinite 
fervice  to  the  inhabitants^  by  fupplying  them  with  vaft  quan«^ 
titles  of  Hay  for  their  black  cattle,  fhetp,  and  horfes  in  winter; 
and  even  their  bogs,  when  drained,  make  excellent  meadow 
land.  The  foil  alfo  is  proper  for  hemp  and  flax,  of  which  abun* 
dance  is  raiied  there,  efpectally  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and,  being' perfbdlly  manufadured,  fupplies  the 
moll  beneficial  branch  of  their  commerce ;  and  this  bufinefs 
h  daily  fpreading  into  othct  parts  of  that  land.  But  the  coun- 
try abounds  in  nothing  more  than  wool,  notwithftanding  tha 
prohibition  from  England  againft  exporting  it,  either  wrought 
or  unwroughft,  t6  any  other  natioti  but  England,  and  that 
taly  in  unmanufaftured  wool  and  bay  yarn.  Yet  means  ara 
found,  froni  their  large  ejctended  coafts,  and  numerous  bays 
and  creeks,  to  export  it  into  France  ;  which,  to  the  infinite 
detriment  of  England,  is  become  a  rival  to  it  in  the  wodlleii 
trade.  This  cannot  be  prevented  but  by  fomc  remedy 
adequate  to  the  difeafe.  Though  there  be  great  encourage* 
ments  given  to  the  linn.en  trade,  ye(  the  vaft  quantities  of 
land  in  Ireland,  fit  for  he^p  and  flaTt,  can  never  be  employ** 
ad  in  tbat  iAali^afiure,.andti)efefbrcwiUbecoRtinuedundejr 
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fliecp9  unlefs  the  minds  of  the  people  were  turned  from  tlieoc^ 
^  fome  other  beneficial  branch  ;  and  poflibly  an  encourage** 
9ient,  given  by  parliament  for  premiums  upon  the  exportation 
of  corn,  might  in  fome  raeafure  anfwer  the  end. 
«  Moumtmns,]    We  are  told,  in.the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate 
of  the  county  of  Down,  *^  that  there  are  two;words  in  £pgli{h» 
lay  which  obfervable  heights,  rifing  above  the  fur  face  of  the 
ground,  are  diftinguifhcd  -,  namely.  Hill,  and  Mountain,  in  the 
fiun^  fenfe  as  the  Latins  ufe  CoUis  and  Mons,  and  the  Greeks 
QtfA*c  ando^f;  and  in  thefe  three  languages  they  are  only  diftin* 
^i(hed  according  to  their  degrees  oi  elevation  i  the  former  word 
jA  each  figniryinga  fmaller,  and  the  latter  a  more  confiderable 
height.   The  Iriih  language  is  more  fruitful  in /this  particular, 
and  affords  three  words  to  mark  out  fuch  elevations  :  namely. 
Knock,  Slieve  and  Beinn>  the  firft  fignifyingalowhill,  fland* 
ing  fingly  without  any  continued  range ;  the  fecond,  a  craggy 
hieh  mountain  gradualljf  afcendii^g,  and  continued  in  feveral 
ridges  ;  and  the  laft  a  pinnacle  or  nKUintaia  of  the  firft  mag* 
aitude,  endjng  in  a  iharp  or  aLbrupt  precipice.    The  two  lail 
are  oftjcn  fcen  compounded  together  in  one  and  the   fame 
range."    Ireland  affords  inftances  of  all  thefe  kinds,  and  yet 
is  far  removed  from  what  may  be  denominated  a  mountainous 
country.     Of  the  firft  kind,  namely  of  hills,  inflances  may 
be  given  in  that  extent  of  country,  about  ten  milos  in  length, 
from  Kells  in  the  county  of  Meath  to  Bailyborough  iQ  the 
county  of.Gavan,  which  is  almoft  nothing  elfe  but  a  conti-* 
liued  chain  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  all  very  fruitful 
land,  both  paflure  and  arable.  .  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
the  little  hills  about  Down-Patrick,  compared  to  eggs  fet  in 
fait,  and  of  many  others  in  feveral  parts.     The  fecoj;^d  kind 
of  mountains,  which,  with  an  excei&ve  elevation,  rife  towai:dt 
the  ikies,  are  not  very  common  in  Ireland ;  and  yet  there  are 
feveral  fuch,  which,  though  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Pvre- 
nees,  lying  between  France  and  Spain  s  to  the  Alpes,  which 
flivide  Italy  from  1*  ranee  and  Germany,  or  to  other  moun- 
tains in  ^be  world  of  the  like  vaft  heisbt,  yet  may  be  ju^ly 
accounted  among  the  lofty  mountains.  In  this  number  may  be 
reckoned  the  mountains  ot  Carlingford,  extending  from  Dun- 
dalk  to  that  place,  which,  in  favourable  weather,  may  be  feen 
from  the  mountains  foutb  ot  Dublin,  at  about  forty  miles 
diitan(;e.     Thofe  abo^t  Louth-Sully  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  county  of  Donnegal.    The  Curliews,  which  fepsrate.  the 
ipounties  of  Sligoe  and  Rofcpmmon  in  Connaught :  the  Man- 
^rton  mountains  in  the  county  of  Kerry :  Croagh-Patrick  in 
the  county  of  Mayo^  from  whence  (as  fabulous  tradition  re« 
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lates)  St.  Patrick  drovb  all  fi^rpents  and  venomous  creatures 
out  of  Ireland  into  the  fca :  the  Gaulty  mountains  in  the 
county  of  Tippcrary  :   Sleuboom,  called  by  fome  writers  the 
Blandine  mountains,  extended  in  a  large  ridge  through  part 
of  the  Queen's  and  Kind's  counties,  axid  a  part  of  the  county 
ofTipperary,  delebrated  oy  the  immortal  Spencer  in  his  Fairy- 
Queen  :  the  Brandon  mountains  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  to 
the  caft  of  Smerwick  bay  :   Slieu-galen  in  the  county  of  Ty- 
rone :  the  large  mountains  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and 
among  the  reft  Sugar- Loaf  Hill :  the  mountains  of  Mourne 
knd  Iveah  in  the  county  of  Down,  which  are  reckoned  amongft 
fome  of  the  higheft  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  Slieu-Denard 
has  been  calculated  at  a  perpendicular  height  to  1056  yards, 
and  is  one  of  the  three  forts  of  mountains  above  defcribed. 
Which  ends  in  an  abrupt  precipice.     Many  other  mountains 
iire  pafied  over  unnoticed  for  the  fake  of  brevity ;  and  yet 
the  charader  given  of  Ireland  by  Cambrenfis  is  by  no  means 
to  be  admitted  for  truth,  who  fays,  <<  that  the  inland  parts  of 
it  enormoufly  fwell  into  lofty  and  inacceffible  mountains ;"  the 
contrary  of  which  experience  evinces.  The  mountains  of  this 
teuntry  are  of  fingular  benefit  to  the  inhabitants,  not  only  as 
they  ferve  for  alembicks,  where  vapours,  exhaled  by  the  fun, 
are  condenfed  into  clouds,  and  deicend  into  rain  and  fhowers^ 
to  render  the  lower  grounds  fruitful ;  but  as  in  their  bowels 
are  generated  beds  of  mines,  minerals,   coals,  quarries  of 
ftone,  date  and  marble,  veins  of  iron,  lead  and  copper ;   in 
all  which  the  mountains  of  this  country  abound  in  various 
parts.    We  are  alfo  indebted  to  them  for  the  origin  of  {brings 
and  fountains,  rivulets  and  rivers,  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
&e  well-being  of  mankind. 

Capes  or  head-l^ds.']  Thefe  bear  a  near  refemblance  to 
mountains,  and  many  of  them  may  be  called  by  that  name. 
As  they  are  ufeful  land-marks  to  navigators,  it  may  be  proper 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  principal  of  them. 

Fair-Head,  or  Fair- Foreland,  the  moft  north  eaftcrn  ca{)e 
of  all  Ireland,  forms  one  ftde  of  the  bay  of  Ballycaftle,  as 
Kean-B^ne,  or  the  white  cape  much  lower,  does  the  other* 
£nifton-Head  in  the  county  of  Donnegal.  Cape-Horn,  and 
Telcn-Head,  corrupted  from  St.  Helen's- Head  in  the  fame 
county.  Slime-Head,  or  Slin^Head,  in  the  county  of  Gal-^ 
way.  'Loop- Head,  or  Cape-Laitie,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shaifnon.  Cape-Dorfes,  the  moft  S.  W.  cape  of  Ireland,' 
in  the  Dorfes  ifland,  between  the  bays  of  Kilmare  and  Biantry, 
Miflen-Head,  the  Notium  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  county  of  Cork:. 
Cape-Courceyi  or  the  old  head  of  Kiofale.    Ardmore-Head 
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forming  the  eaft  fide  of  the  hay  of  Youa^hall.  Arklow-Heod^ 
Wicklow-Head,  Bray-Head  near  Dubhn,  and  Heath*-Hea<C 
which  forms  the  north  fide  of  Dublin  harbour.  St  John's 
Forekndy  a  low  cape  in  the  county  of  Down  ^  with  laany 
,other$. 

Lakis.^  In  Ireland  are  innumerably  lakes  or  loughs,  (ay 
they  are  there  called)  more  in  number  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  country  of  the  fame  extent  in  the  world ;  and  they 
abound  more  in  the  province  of  Ulfter  and  Connaught,  than 
in  any  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  may  be  dminguifh* 
ed  in  two  kinds,  according  to  the  cbmpafs  of  ground  they 
cover.  Firft,  the  fmaller  fort»  under  which  are  compre«> 
hended  all  thofe  whofe  extent  is  difcoverable  to  the  naked  eye 
at  one  time.  Secondly,  thofe  of  a  larger  kind,  over  which 
the  naked  eye  cannot  command  a  profped:  at  once.  Of  theib 
lakes  we  ihall  mention  only  a  few :  and  firft  of  the  fmaller 
lakes.  In  the  county  of  Down>  Lough-Rin»  Lough-Dinjiy, 
and  Lough-Kernan,  the  latter  remarkable  for  being  the  (cene 
of  a  mafiacre  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  In  the  county  of  Weft^ 
Meath,  Lough-Leirn,  Lough-Direvrah,  Lough-Feile^ 
I^ugh-Iroa,  Loueh-Inniel,  Lough-Drin,  having  trouta  in 
it  of  an  emetic  qusility,  and  Loug^  Baoean-Annagh*  In  the 
county  of  £aft-Meatn,  Lough-Ramor ;  in  the  county  of  Ca« 
van,  Lough-SUline;  in  the  county  of  Donnesaj,  LougVFioy 
and  Lough-Derg ;  in  an  iiland  of  which  the  fiiperfiitious  pur* 
gatory  of  St.  Patrick  is  yet  to  be  feen.  It  would  be  endlef» 
to  write  the  names  of  all  the  lakes  of  this  kind  ia  the  kingdoni» 
of  which  there  are  feveral  even  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
But  of  all  the  lakes  under  this  denomination,  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable to  omit  Lough-Lene,  in  the  barony  of  Magunihy 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  on  account  of  the  matny  iu^alar 
beauties  in  it.  It  is  about  fix  £nali(h  miles  in  length,  and 
hear  half  as  much  broad  at  a  medium ;  and  is  intcrfperfed 
with  a  variety  of  beautiful  iilaads,  many  of  them  rich  in 
herbage,  and  well  inhabited.  Eagles  and  ofpreys  are  here  in 
great  numbers,  and  groves  of  the  arbutus,  (as  they  aHb  are  on 
the  rocky  parts  about  the  lakes)  which  moft  part  of  the  year 
bears  a  fcarlct  fruit  like  the  flrawberry^  bloi^mS)  leaves,  and 
berries,  green  or  yellow,  according  to  their  diffsresit  ftages  of 
approach  to  ripenefs.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  Cane^ 
apple  ^  and  by  Hadrianus  JuniuSy  fjvom  Pliny,  Unedb^  be- 
caufe  the  tafte  of  it  is  (b  unpleafant,  that  it  is  expedient  only 
to  eat  one  at  a  time.  The  trunks  of  thefe  trees  are  frequently 
four  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  or  eighteen  indhrs  in 
diameter,  and  nine  or  ten  yardsj  often  more^  in  height :  and,, 
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are  tcAAy  they  cmt  themdosrn  su  the  chief  Tuel  tome^ 

and  refine  the  (ilver  and  lead  ore  diicovered  near  the  caftle  of 

Rofs^  which  lies  in  the  peaiftfiiia  in  this  lake,    in  fhort,  die 

beauties  of  it  are  not  to  oe  defcribed,  nor  feea  without  rapture* 

The  (econd  or  larger  kind  of  lakes  mav  be  properly  ranked 

itn^  two  denominations ;  namely,  firft,  frdh  water  lakes, 

which  have  no  accefs  of  the  tide,  or  mixture  of  ^he  iea ;  and^ 

fecondly,  fait  lakes,  into  which  the  tide  flows  twice  every  day, 

and  may  more  properly  be  called  inlets  of  the  fea,  than  lakes, 

though  they  have  univerfally  obtained  the  latter  name.    Of. 

die  IrtOi  wat<pr  lakes,  which  *  have  no  accefs  of  the  tide,  or 

snixture  of  fea>water,  lx>ugh«£me,  and  Lough-Neagh,  are 

by  much  <he  largeft  in  Ireland.    Lough-Erne  is  divided  into 

two  branches,  the  upper  and  loWer,  whidi  are  feparated  by 

a  contradion  of  the  waters  into  the  compafs  of  a  confider* 

ahle  river  fbr  fome  miles  S.  5.  £.  of  Ennificillen;  after  which,. 

enlarging  itfelf,  it  forms  the  Lower -Lough.    This  lough  in. 

in  both  branches  takes  its  courfe  through  the  whole  length  of 

the  country  of  Fermanagh,  from  the  S.  £•  point  to  theN.  W. 

dividing  it  aimoft  into  two  equal  parts,  and  may  be  reckoBod 

in  length  full  twenty-three  Irifli  miles,  though  of  an  unequal 

biradih.  It  is  di verflned  with  numerous  fruitful  pleafant  iflands, 

to  the  number  ("as  is  computed)  of  four  hundred,  moft  of  then» 

well  wooded,  and  feveral  of  them  inhabited  bv  fauAMmdmen,  zaA 

others  covered  with  cattle.     It  abounds  lixewife  with  a  great 

variety  of  fifli ;  fuch  as  huge  pike,  large  bream,  roach,  eels^* 

and  trout ;  fome  of  the  laMf  of  an  exceffive  fise.    But  it  ia 

chiefly  vahiable  for  its  fal-mon,  which  are  caught  in  greaa 

draughts  by  nets,  in  the  riv^  which  flows  out  of  the  Loufh^ 

the  tubing  of  which  is  valued  at  560I.  a  year.  Were  there  ukj 

trade  of  c^onfequence  in  this  part  of  Ireland  to  deferve  eacou'^ 

ragement,  the  importance  of  this  lake  might  be  made  muds 

more  conlideraMe  than  it  Is,  it  aflbrding,  within  a  fiew  miles 

of  the  fea,  a  free  navigation,  Commodious  for  all  the  vtAivA 

counties  of  the  north-weft  of  Ulfter,  and  having  the  tdwiis  of 

Ballyihannoo,  Belleck,  Ennifktllen,  and  Belturbet,  fitnated 

spon  it,  or  oa  the  branches  leading  into^  -or  iflkuifg  from  it« 

As  things  are  circumAanced,  thefe^ac^s  lAight,  with  a  littla 

encouragement,  be  made  rich  by  the  linnen  [manufafiure^ 

Ennifkiilen  mi^t  be  a  chief  mait  lot  it,  the  feil  and  flats  abpot 

it  being  very  convenient  for  bleach-yards  \  and  the  waoer  of 

the  lake  bavins  hereabout  a  partioilar  foftneis  and  flimynefe^ 

that  Ueaches  linen  much  fooner  than  can  be  done  W  other 

waters.  It  is  not  to  be  doisfof ed  but  th^  happy  tiationai  Ijpiria^ 

fior  carrying  on  this  maoufaAure,  and  other  ufcful  branches 
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of  trade,  will,  in  time,  exert  itfelf  properly  along  this  Ial;ey  - 
36  is  already  done  in  other  places. 

Lough-Neagh  is  fomething  of  an  oval  figiire,  however  in* 
dented  on  every  fide.    It  is  eftecmed  to  be  the  largeft  lak^ 
in  Ireland,  Lough-£rne  not  equalling  it  in  its  area ;    and 
though  the  latter  be  morQ  diyerfiiied  with  numerous  iflahds- 
and  woods,  yet,  coniidered  as  a  piece  of  water,  it  is  inferior* 
to  this :  neither  is  any  freih  w^tcr  lake  in  Britain  equal  to  it» . 
and  perhaps  few  in  c^urope  exceed  it,  tbofe  of  Lagado  and. 
Onega  in  Mufcovy  and  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland  excepted  $ 
it  being  eftimated  to  be  twenty  Englifb  miles  lone  from  the. 
north-weft  point  to  the  fouth-eaft,  near  fifteen  miles  of  the 
fame  meafure  from  north-e^ft  to  fouth-eaft,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  miles  broad  at  a  medium,  overfpreading  near  one  hun-*- 
dred  thoufand  acres  of  land,  .  Within  thefe  dimenfions  is  not 
reckoned  a  fmaller  lake,  called  Lough-Beg,  or  .the  Little-, 
lake,  joined  to  the  north-weft  end  of  it  by  a  narrow  channel, 
being  near  four  miles  long»  .and  as  many  broad.    Lough** 
Neagh  communicates  its  benefits,  to  five  feveral  counties':- 
namely,    Armagh,    Tyrone,    Londonderry,   Antrim,    and 
Down,  the  later  of  which  it  only  toucheth  by  afmall  point  on 
the  fouth-eaft  fide.     It  is  fed  by  fix  confiderable  rivers,  foufi 
of  lefler  note,  and  feveral  brooks  \ .  yet  has  but  one  narrow 
outlet  to  difcharge  this  great  flux  of  water  at  Toom>  firft  into . 
LoughrBeg,  and  from  thence  through  the  Lower-Ban  into^ 
the  Deucalidonian  fea ;  which,  not  affording  a  fufficient  vent» 
occafions  Lough-Neagh>  in  the  winter  feafon,  to  rife  eigh( 
or  ten  feet  above  its  level  in  fummer,  overflowing  the  low 
grounds  on  its  coaft,  and  thereby  annus^lly  w^ing  away,  and 
gaining  upon  the  high  grounds.     In  addition  to  this  mifchief^ 
the  mud  and  fand  continually  rife  at  Toom,  and  choak  upf 
the  narrow  paflage:  and  the  eel-wares  on  the  Lower-Ban  and 
at  Toom  are  tycxy  year  raifed  and  enlarged  \  fo  that  the  land^ 
adjoining  th^  lake  muft  fuffer  more  confiderably,  if  fome  men 
thod  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  by  opening  the  narrow,  paflagec 
at  Toom>  removing  the  ^1-wares  near  it,  fixing  them  below 
the  falls  at  Portna,  ;ind  by  blowing  up  or  quarry mg  the  rockn 
at  the  (harps  near  that  place,  to  give  a  deeper  and  better  vent 
to  the  waters>   If  ^the- Low^^Ban  could  bp  cleaned  of  th^ 
impediments,  (which  may  ^  worthy  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
commiifioners  of  the  inland  naivigation)  and  a  way  laid  opei) 
for  vefTels  from  Colerejgn  into  Lough-{j'eagh»  ai)d  frpm  thence 
through  the  new  canaJ  to  J^ewry,  and  CarIingford«^Bay,  i( 
would  not  only  promoTl^  (1)^  prf^d^  of  th^  feyera}  QOiinties  bor-  . 
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Bering  on  the  river,  lake,  and  canal,  but  would  be  of  general 
emolument  to  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom. 

Thrs  lake  is  remarkable  for  two  properties :  firft,  for  a 
healinglproperty;  by  which  perfons,  who  have  bathed  in  it  for 
evils,  ulcers,  and  ninning  fores,  have  in  eight  days  been  per- 
fedly  cured,  and  their  fores  dried  up.  Secondly,  for  petrify« 
ing  wood,  of  which  indifputable  evidence  hath  been  given  not 
long  fince  to  the  phyfico-hiftorical  fociety  erected  in  Dublin^ 
bv  a  gentleman,  who  exhibited  a  variety  of  large  and  fiir  fpe- 
cimens  of  wood  and  ftone  contiguous  found  in  the  lake,  and 
in  the  foil  at  a  conflderable  diftance  from  it,  fo  clear  and  dif- 
tind,  that  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  nature  of 
either.  The  petrifying  virtue  however  doth  not  feem  to  re- 
fide  peculiarly  in  the  water  of  the  Lough,  but  rather  to  be 
owing  to  certain  mineral  exhalations  common  both  to  the 
water,  and  to  the  foil,  and  in  fome  particular  fpots  only. 

On  the  fhores  of  this  lake  have  been  found  a  variety  of 
bearutifui  pebbles,  cryftals,  cornelians,  raochoas,  agats,  and 
•ther  precious  ftones. 

The  lake  alfo  abounds  with  fiih  of  various  kinds  in  innu-r 
merable  quantities,  and  of  large  fizes.  It  is  remarked  for  two 
forts  of  trouts  ;  one  called  theDolbghan,  which  is  faid  to  be 
peculiar  to  it,  being  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  Ion?, 
which  laft  fize  it  never  exceeds,  and  always  fpawns  in  the 
river  fupplying  the  Lough.  The  other  kind  is  called  th$ 
Bodach  ;  in  Englifli,  the  Churl ;  fome  of  which  have  beei^ 
taken  that  were  thirty  pounds  weight.  It  fpecifically  differ^ 
from  the  falmon  trout;  firft,  in  nze  ;  fecondly,  in  colour; 
the  head  and  back  of  it  being  greenrfli,  inclining  to  a  fky 
colour ;  thirdly,  the  back  fin  is  variegated  with  many  black 
fpots  ;  fourthly,  the  tail  forked ;  and;  fifthly,  the  fleffi  of  it 
is  of  a  deep  rea,  and  of  a  good  reliib.  It  affords  another  un- 
common fifh  called  by  the  Iri(h  the  Pollan  or  frefli- water 
herring,  and  by  the  Engliih  thfe  fhad,  or  mother  of  herrings  • 
which  is  fcaled  and  fhaped  like  a  herring,  is  of  a  lighter  blue 
on  the  back,  and  the  head  of*  it  is  fmaller  and  (harder  tharf 
that  of  a  common  herring.  It  was  for  a  time  fuppofed  to  b^ 
a  peculiar  inhabitant  of  this  lake  ;  but  it  is  now  known,  that 
the  fame  kind  of  fifii  is  in  Lough*Erne,  though  not  in  fd 
great  plenty;  that  there  are  fome  of  theip  in  the  rivers  Severn 
and  Thames,  and  one  was  taken  in  the  LifFy  near  Dublin^ 
feveral  years  ago.  Thefe  is  another  fpectes  of  hih  in  this  lake^ 
for  any  thing  known,  peculiar  to  it,  called  the  fre(h-wate^ 
whiting,  in  ihape  exaAly  refembling  a  fea- whiting,  but  lel^ 
ip  fize,  and  a  vt:Ty  ordinary^  foft,  iniipid  food» .  * 
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Ixk  the  river  Sh^non  are  four  coniiierable  pieces  of  watef| 
which  have  obtained  the  natpe  of  lakes,  though  more  ftroperljr 
(hey  are  only  the  outfpr^^uig  of  :tha,t  river. over  the  low  lands 
adjoining  to  it.  Firft,  Lou^h-fioffiu,  ahout  three  joiilef 
))roiuJy  and  more  lopg,  which  is  a  boundary  ^twcen  part  of 
the  county  of  Leitriixi,  apd  pare  pf  thp  countv  of  Rofcommori^ 
Second,  Lough-Ree,  about  twelve  inile^  IPOg»  ^d  of  un4 
equal  breadth,  difteroxinating  the  county  of  EoTcommos  froq 
the  counties  of  Longford,  ^nd  \Y?ftnieath,  in  which  lie  many 
fmall  iilands,  but  none  of  theqi  of  any  fame  except  InifbofiAi 
pr  the  iiland  of  the  White-Cow^  and  that  on^y  for  an  ahbe^ 
founded  in  it  in  the  fifth  century.  Third>  Lough^Derghart. 
^out  fixteen  miles  long,  though,  like  Lough- Ree,.t>f  unequal 
breadth,  lying  equidiftant  between  Bana^ir  and  Limerick^ 
and  fctparating  part  of  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Cjare  frooi 
a  part  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  which  alfo  are  feveral 
^ittle  iilands  of  no  npte.  fourth,  another  namelofs  Lough^ 
Weft  of  Limerick,  which  fwells  about  eight  or  nine  muey 
into  the  county  of  Clare,  filled  alfo  with  iilafids* 

Of  fuch  lakes,  as  may  more  prope^l^y  be  called  inlsts  ofth^ 
jea  than  lakes,  there  are  leveral  in  Ireland*  Fifft^  I/Ough-^Foyle^ 
a  large  oval  lake,  about  fourteen  miles  long,  and  from  fix  t^ 
to  eight  miles  broad,  into  which  the  fe^  £>ws  by  a  narrow 
channel,  not  niuch  more  than  a  mile  over.  On  ^e  river 
foyle,  an.d  ab9^t  three  miles  from  the  lake,  flands  the  city  c^ 
JLoivlonderry,  remarkable  for  the  fiege  it  fuftained  agauiil 
l^i'^g  James's  army  in  the  year  1689.  Ptolemy  tails  thi^  lak^ 
the  Agita  5  which  Cambden  mifUkes  for,  fecondly,  Loughv 
&  willy,  fpreading  from  the  northern  fea  into  the  lands  fo{ 
about  eighteen  miles,  and  dividing  the  baronies  of  KilflA9crer 
nan  and  Enifowen  in  the  county  of  Donnegal.  Thirds 
t/Ough-Corrib,  from  the  fouth  end  of  which  a  river  iflves, 
called  Galvia  or  Galiva  in  the  annals  of  DqnoegaU  whicl^ 
walbes  Galway,  and  falls  into  a  bay  of  that  name*  Fourth^ 
IfOugh^Cuan,  now  called  the  lake  of  Strian^fbrd,   in  the 

Eouj^ty  of  Down,  which,  for  tls^i?  moft  ps^rt,  is  a  boundary 
etw<een  the  barony  of  Ardes  ^ind  tt^e  reft  of  that  country* 
The  extent|  fr^m  Newtgiwn  in  the  north  to  Straip\gford  m 
|Lbe  fouth)  is  al;K>ut  tbirte^ii  lrii(h  ipjl^s  or  better  9  and  if  it  bf 
f;aken  from  iiis  fi/rft  en,tr,anpe  at  Angviih  rocks^  it  may  he 
reckoned  upwards  i>f  ^  le^gi^  more,  in  fpme  places  it  is  tnrecu 
in  fpn^ie  four^  and  in  others  upwards  of  four  ii^iles  \>r.c^i  i  ami 
^e  tide  Aqw^  to  Ne>iKtowo>  at  t^e  rempteft  north  end  of  it* 
The  iflnnds  in  it  are  numerous,  yet  probably  not  two  hunv 
dred  and  fixty,  9s  i(  is  ^^[KNrted  b^*  px,  Bos^^   By  an  aihi4 
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fiirvef  it  $ffcn%^  ihut  tlieie  are  difperfod  up  and  down  in  it 

^ftv-four  iiUad9*  finaU  und great,  known  by  paiticularnames* 

ana  otb^B  oamelefe.    On  the  fide  of  it,  near  the  coaft  ef  die 

barony  of  Duffdrin,  is  a  gnnip  of^fmall  tflands,  called  the  Scat* 

tierick  Iflands,  fqine  of  which  ase  noted  for  fattening  and  refk>r<- 

iog  diftea^»ered  borfes :  fomejof  shorn  are  ftpcked  with  rabbits; 

fooi^ have  9^  great  r^fort  of  fwaps  to  them,  (which  circumftancQ 

gives  name  to  four  of  them)  and  of  various  other  fowl,  fuch  ao 

wild  g«€^  great  flights  of  barnacles,  fweet  and  welUflavoured 

4uck,  goldheadsy  widgeion,  Hiel^  and  four  or  five  forts  of  divers. 

A  grciit  and  profitable  nuuntfacture  is  carried  on  in  thofe  iflandsy 

i^nd  on  the  flat  ftoney  coafts  furrounding  the  l^e,  by  burnine^ 

^  lea-weed  into  kelp,  which  emplovs  upwards  of  three  hundred 

ktands,  and  brings  in  a  confiderabie  profit  to  the  proprietors 

yearly*    The  foregoing  are  the  moft  confiderabie  lakes  that 

/^cur  in  Ireland  :  were  diofe  jof  every  fort  to  be  mentioned, 

U  would  QKceed  all  comjxafiL 

B^s  mnd  barh$urtJ]  Perhaps  no  country  in  die  world 
abounds  inoie  in  fair,  ^aoious,  and  commodious  harbours, 
ithan  Ireland,  and  yet  no  country  to  which  lefs  benefit  arifct* 
'from  trade  than  this,  oocafioned  by  feme  circumftances  too 
^elicaie  to  bo  infifted  on ;  jret  this  much  may  be  faid,  that  it 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  our  mother-country,  if 
this  weiie  rich  and  iounihine ;  becaufe  its  wealth  would  al- 
ways center  here.  We  fhall  then  <lo  little  more  than  point 
out  the  bays  and  harbours  itfrlul  to  trade  in  this  kingdom, 
«nd  leaye  it  to  others  to  make  the  application  of  their  benefits 
and  ufes. 

WaM'ford  haven  lams  between  Leinfter  and  Munfter,  !«- 
jing  bounded  by  the  barony  of  Shdlburn  in  the  county  df 
Weyford  on  the  weft,  and  the  barony  of  Gualttre  in  the 
county  of  Waterford  on  the  eaft ;  and  the  mouth  of  which  is 
jii^rin^d  by  Heok«-pptnt  on  one  fide,  and  the  main-land  of  the 
l;;ounty  of  Waterford  on  the  other,  it  extends  almoft  in  a 
ftrait  lin^  nesT  eight  miles,  from  fouth  to  north,  all  the  way 
deep  and  clear,  and  but  little  incumbered  with  rocks  or 
^ds,  and  is  defended  by  Duncannon  fort  on  the  eaft  fide^ 
whieh  commands  the  ha^our.  Having  palled  Duncannon 
fort  aboji^  a  Icagne,  the  haven  divides  ttfelf  into  two  arms  ; 
fhat  10  tbiS  weft  k«de  to  the  city  of  Waterford,  and  b  the 
mpulh  9i  the  river  Svrir  ;  and  the  other  loads  to  Rofs,  which 
is  hem.  celled  the  river  of  Rofs,  being  bdow  the  jun^ion  of 
thi?  B;irrow  and  the  Noer.  Both  tlKfe  arms  are  capable  of 
receiving  ibips  9f  large  burden. 
•  '  Carlingford 
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Carlingfofd  haven,  lying  between  the  counties  of  Louth 
;ind  Down,  is  a  fair  large  bay,  abovt  four  miles-  long  and* 
near  .as  many  broad  j  at  the  entrance  very  deep,  (b  as  the 
largeft  ibtps  may  anchor  in  it,  and  defended  from  all  winds 
by  the  highlands  and  mountains  on  every  fide ;  but  the  mouth 
of  it  is  dangerous,  being  full  of  rocks,  between  which  the 
pafiages  are  narrow;  and  this,  together  with  the  want  of 
trade,  caufes  a  fmal]  refort  of  fhipping  to  it. 

Strangford  haven  is  more  unfafe  at  the  entrance  than  that 
of  Carlingford,  caufed  not  only  by  the  rocks  and  fhoals,  but 
I^  the  excedive  rapidity  of  the  water. 

But  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus  is  as  fafe  and  fpacious  as  an^ 
in  Ireland,  fome  few  in  the  wefl  excepted.  The  entrance 
into  it  is  bold,  being  about  five  miles  wide,  and  hHving  ar 
depth  of  water  from  twenty  to  twelve  fathom,  which  grows 
gradjkially  fiiallower  till  ^ou  advance  oppofite  to  the  town  of 
Carrickfergus,  where  it  is  from  five  to  eight  fathom  deep,  in- 
the  middle  of  the  road.  It  grows  narrower  by  degrees  for 
Several  leagues,  from  the  mouth,  to  the  bridge  of  Belfaft,- 
where  it  is  not  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  mile  broad,  if  fa 
much;  at  full  fea,  not  above  eight  or  nine  fiatbom  deep;  and 
at  low  water,  not  above  a  foot,  except  in  frefhes,  when  it  isr 
ibtpetbing  deeper.  From  this  ifaallowneis,  Carmoyl-Pool  is 
ufed  as  the  harbour  for  (hips  trading  to  Belfail,  in  which* 
twenty  veiiels  may  ride  afloat  at  low  water,  though  within  a 
cable's  length  barks  lie  round  them  dry;  and  from  thence  fmalt 
ibips  fail  up  at  high  water  to  the  quay  at  Belfafl.  In  thia^ 
bay  are  but  few  fhoals  or  rocks,  except  a  reef  of  black  rocks 
running  out  into  the  fea;  for  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  north  fide  of  it,  called  the  Briggs;  and  except  fome  foul' 
ground,  and  a  dangerous  funk  rock  on  the  county  of  Down 
lide,  lying  between  the  Copland  iilands  and  Donaghadee, 
called  the  Deputy- Rock.  There  is  alfo,  a  little  fouth-wefl  of 
Carrickfergus,  one  fboal,  on  which  lies  three  fathom  water, 
at  ebb-tide,  in  the  middle  of  the  bay.  Some  kelp  is  burnt 
on  the  north  fide  of  this  hay,  but  nothing  like  the  quantities 
provided  in  Strangford  lake,  and  about  it.  This  bay  will  be 
always  memorable  for  the  landing  of  duke  Schomberg,  who 
anchored  in  <Jroom's-port  bay,  near  Bangor,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  Augufl,  fixteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  being  fent  by 
kihg  William,  of  ever  glorious  memory,  to  the*  afliftance  of 
the  Proteflants  in  Ireland;  and  for  the  landing  of  the  king- 
bimfelf  near  Carrickfergus  on  the.  fourteenth  of  June,  fix* 
teen  hundred  and  ninety.  '  .         -  ' 

LfOugh- 
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Lcvgh-Foyle,  and  Lovgh^Swilly,  are  mentioned  before^ 
under  the  title  of  lakes.  Before  the  mouth  of  the  firft  ot 
thefe  IpughS)  lies  a  great  fand,  called  the  Tuns,  which  proves 
but  Uttle  incommodious  to  failors,  becauie,  between  it  and 
the  weft  fide  of  the  land,  is  a  fair,  broad,  and  deep  channel^ 
where,  a(  all  times,  may  be  found  fourteen  or  fifteen  fathom 
water,  and  in  the  mouth  itfelf  eight  or  ten  fathom.  On  thq 
caft  fide  of,  the  lousb  are  very  great  fands,  from  one  end.  to 
the  other;  and  on  the  wefl,  fome  fmall  iands  or  fhelves,  which 
^e  no  way  inconvenient,  as  between  them  runneth  a  broad 
ehannel,  in  moft  part» three  or  four  fathoms  deep;  and  in  that 
ann,  whereon  Londonderry  ftands,  it  is  yet  deeper,  in  fome 
places  not  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  fathom  $  and  before  the  town» 
four  or  five  fathom ;  fo  that  this  is  a  commodious  harbour. 

Lough-Swilly  is  a  foir  large  harbour,  defended  from  all 
winds,  and  capable  of  containing  a  thoufand  large  vefielsj  yet 
is  Uttle  frequented. . 

Ship-haven  lies  to  the  weft  of  Lough-  Swilly,  about  five  or 
£x  miles,  and,  though  a  fair  large  harbour,  has  little  refort. 

KiUybeg's  harbour  lies  on  the  weft  of  the  county  of  Don* 
negal,  fpacious  enough  to  contain  a  great  fleet.  It  has  a  largp 
and  bold  opening  to  the  fea  on  the  foutb,  and  is  fecured  withia 
by  the  fhelter  of  high  l^nds  furrounding  it;  fo  that  ihips  of 
^e  greateft  bujrden  can  make  it  at  any  time  of  the  tide ;  and* 
when  entered,  aire  fecured  from  the  moft  violent  hiirricanes; 
gnd  it  ha^  ^  depth  of  water  of  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight  fathom, 
or  more. 

Doflnegal  haven  lies  about  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  eaft  of 
JCillybegs;  and,  in  the  entrance,  is  much  incumbered  with 
flielves^  fyjiisy  apd  rocks;  fo  that  great  circumfpedion  muft 
be  ufed  in  paffing  i^  or  out  of  it  with  fafety. 

Galway  haven,*  feated  in  the  weft  of  Connaught,  is,  at  the 
entrance  of  it,  froi^  the  weftern  ocean,  namelv,  from  Slime* 
{lead  in  the  north,  to  Loope-Head,  called  alfo  Cape-Lean, 
in  the  finith,  (which  are  the  proper  boundaries  of  it),  an  ex^ 
tenfion  of  upwards  of  fifty  miles,  and  it  is  not  much  lefs  in  the 
length*  {In  the  mou^h  of  it  lie  three  iflands, .  called  the  South 
iilands  of  Arran,  which  form  three  channels  for  paifing  up  the 
bay;  which*  iilands  are  called,  in  Certain  letters  patent  of  the 
thirty-firft  of  queen  Eli^beth,  Aranmore,  Infliiroany,  and 
Jniharry.  One  of  thefe  channels  paiTeth  between  the  main 
land  of  the  barony  of  MoycuUen  and  Aramore,  and  is  called 
the  North  Sound ;  the  fecond,  running  between  Aramore  and 
Jnihimany,  is  moft  in  ufe,  and  commonly  called  ^t,  Gregory's 
Sound;  by  which  Sound's  name  that  Ifl^ad  hafl^  been  alfo 
\  '  -        •  •  ■       called  i 
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f»a1fed ;  ant}  the  tlvfrd  Iks  l>etween  thd  •mam  taiid  of  the  b&rorty 
df  Cetctimore,  in  the  dountjr  <^  Cla^e^  and  ItiQiariy,  and  i» 
Commonly  called*  tiie  South  Sound.  Aoollier  chaqnel  run9 
between  Infhimany  and  Ififhariy,  which,  not  being  fafely 
paflkUe  for  fends  and  fhelvea,  is  therefore  named  the  Falie 
Sound.  The  ivhole  north  fide  of  thn  bay  is  very  foul  with 
fends  and  rocks,  (b  that  it  is  not  fafe  to  approach  the  lhor« 
nearer  than  two  miles;  at  the  end  of  which  Mgeoffands  2s\d. 
^ocks^  and  in  the  innermoft  part  of  the  bay,  hetr  a  Itttle 
ifland,  called  binis-Kerrigh,  m  Englift,  Mutton-^Ifland,  ^t 
the  caft  end  whereof  a  fliip  may  -anchor  in  five  or  fixfathonv 
water ;  but  from  thence  northward  to  Galway,  which  is  near 
two  miles,  none  beit  fmall  veflels  and  ^arkscan  fail,  the  town 
i^anding  not  upon  the  baiy  xtfel^f,  buf  on  a  broad  water  like  a 
rrver,  ifiiiing  out  of  Lough-Corrib/  The  advantage  of  this 
bay  aMfbrds  a  conirderable  trade  >to  the^own's-men. 

The  mouth  gf  the  Shannon,  from  Cape-Head*  or  Loop« 
Head,  to  Kerry-Point,  i$  about  nine  miles  $  and,  from  thence 
to  the  city  of  Limerick,  fifty ;  during  a]l  which  courfe,  the 
tiver  is  looked  upon  as  the  haven  of  Lnmerick';  to  the  walls  of 
which  c'rty/'veffcls  of  great  burthen  may  go  up,  without  n\cct- 
jng  fotil  places,  rocks,  or  fands,  m  the  way,  oit  any  thrng 
die,  btit  many  little  iflands,  which  areeafi^y  avoided.  From 
the  happv  fituation  trf  this  place,  it  formerly  enjoyed  an  cx- 
tenfivc  fnare  of  trade  and  commtcree,  and  was  reckoned  the 
princtpal  mart  of  the  province  of  Mtinfter ;  but  nowboch  Cork 
jand  Watqrford  exceed  it  in  th^t  particular. 

Smcrwick,  or  St.  Marywicfc  haven,  v\  the'bwonyof  Cor- 
ka?ainy»  and  county  of  Kerry,  is  a  fmall,  but  clean  and  well 
Jndofcd  harbour,  where  a  body  of  Spaniards  landed,  and  for- 
tified it  in  fifteen  himdred  and  leventy-one. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  barony,  lies  a  targe  bay, 
tailed  Dingle-bay,  which  extends  many  miles  into  the  land, 
between  the  forcmcntioncd  barony,  aird  that  of  Iveragh,  and 
contains  in  It  many  fmall,  but  good  havens,  as  Ventry-bay^ 
aiid  a  little  e^rft  of  Jt,  Dingle  Icouch-bay,  befi>rc  the  mouth 
of  which  lies  a  rock,  called  The  Cow,  which  may-  ba  failed 
alK)ut  without  danger,  being  always  above  water,  except  during 
Jpring  tides, 

Kri mare-bay  forms  a  divlfion  between  the  baronies  of  Dun- 
kcron  on  the  north,  and  Glancroughty  on  the  foathj  both  in 
the  county  of  Kerry;  and  (hoots  feveral  miles  itito  the  land, 
being  throughout  clean  ground,  and  fi^e  fi-6m  rocks  and  fands, 
except  in  very  few,  places:  tta>  is  as  often  called  Kilmarc- 

rivcr,  as  a  bay.  ....  

^  Bantiy- 
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.    Bantry-bay  divides  the  countUs  of  Kercy  and  Cork,  zai  is 

of  a  large  extent,  both  in  breadtk  and  lengthy  rivalling  KiU 

BBiare-bay  in  thofe  particidars,  as^welLas  in  &fety  and  ancboi^ 

age*     In  this  bay,  not  very  £ur  from  the  mouth  of  it,  lies  the 

ifland  of  Beer- haven,  between  which  and'  the  main  laiuL  ia  a 

fair  found,  which  {esyes  for  a  good  and  fafe  Dort^  and  is  there- 

fore  called  Beer-haven.     Within  the  mouta  of  this  fouRd  lit 

IbiB«  rocks,  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  at  high  water  over-' 

flown^  which  may  be  eaiily  avoided;  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of 

the  found,  a»  you  (urroand  the  iilandr  there  are  two  great 

rocks  juft  in  the  mouth  of  it,  between  which  (hips  nav  (mMj 

paft^  as  aUo  between  them  and  the  land  on  either  ficle.     At 

the  u{^r  end  of  this  bay  is  another  ifland  called  Whiddy, 

near  three  miles  long,   between  which  and  the  main  laMy 

being  the  uttermoft  extent  of  the  bay  of  Bantry,  is  good  clean 

anchorage  from  three  to  fix  fathom.     Ships  mzf  enter  this 

found  in  two  places,  on  both  fides  of.the  iflanda*     The  fouth 

entrance  is  foul,  rocky,  and  dangerous;  but  the  north  entranoe 

eflR>rd8  room  and  depth  enough  in  eight  or  nine  fathom,  and 

nothing  to  hurt,  except  a  rpw  of  rocks  a  fmaU  muftet-ibot 

from  the  fhore ;  which,  being  covered  at  high  waur,  do  not 

aqppear  but  at  half  ebb.    Oppofite  to  this  ifland  is  the  haven  of 

Langrcf,  in  which  is  every  where  fafo  anchorage,  and  good 

ground,  except  on  the  right  hand,  dofe  to  the  mouth,  where 

are  fome  foul  grounds,  which  art  dry  at  the  ebb  of  the  fpring-* 

tides.     This  bay  of  Baatry  is  rendered  famous  by  a  naval  en* 

gagement  between  the  Englifli  and  French  fleets,  in  the  year 

fixteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

Dunmanus-bay  is  feparated  from  Bantry-bay^  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  which  terminates  at  Mintrovally^point.  This 
bay  is  wide  and  long,  though  not  equal  in  either  tc^St  to 
tbofeof  Kilmare  and  Bantry;  but  it  is  a  commodious  roadf 
and  has  good  anchorage  every  where.  The  land,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  this  bay,  flretcbeth  out  far  into  the  fea,  the  dttermoft 
part  whereof  is  Miflen^Head,  being  the  fouthemmoft  c^pe  o^ 
all  the  main  land  of  Ireland,  Cape  Clear  lying  out  fo^rthu 
fouth-eaft,  being  in  an  ifland. 

Baltimore-bay  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  three  Imme- 
diately brfore-mentioned  bays,  though  not  ftretch4ng  into  the 
land  as  they  do ;  but  forming  rather  the  figure  of  an  half-  moon.^ 
In  this  large  bay  lies  Crook-haven,  Soul-hayen,  and  feveral 
oiliers.  Some  writers  have  contraded  the  bounds  of  Baltimore^ 
bay,  by  making  Dunafbad  the  entrance  to  the  eaft,  and  Dun- 
alongK  HI  the  ifland  of  Inifliirkan,  to  the  weft;  while  others 
extend  the  bay  from  Dunalhad  to  Miflen-Hcad. 

The 
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The  en  trainee  into  Gaflle-haven  is  vcrv  narrow,  bcirfgf  not 
lialf  a  mile  over,  formed  by  Ski^dy*s  ifland  on  the  eaft,  and 
fiorfe  ifland  on  the  weft ;  but  it  is  a  fafe,  deep  channel,-  and 
has  good  anchorage  oppofite  to  the  tbwn  of  Caftle-Havdn, 
^ich  lies  on  the  weft  ihore. 

The  haven  of  Glandore,  though  fmall,  is  good,  with  a  fcif-> 
ficient  depth  of  water,  and  defended  from  sdl  winds. 

The  haven  of  Kinfale  is  one  of  the  moft  commodious  and 
beft  harbours  in  the  kingdom,  well  (heltered  from  the  winds^ 
and  defended  by  a  ftron^  fort,  called  Charles-Fort,  from  king 
Charles  IL  in  whofe  reign  it  was  erected. 
*  Cork-haven  is  alfo  a  lafe  and  commodious  harbour^  narrow 
at  the  entrance,  but  deep  and  fafe,  and  (heltered  within  from' 
all  winds,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cork ;  for  a  defence  whereof 
againft  foreign  enemies,  two  forts  are  now  ereded. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  unbarred  havens  in  Ireland.  Of 
the  barred  havens  and  thofe  of  lefler  note,  we  iball  do  little 
more  than  mention  their  names. 

Wexford,  Wicklow,  Dublin,  which  laft  harbour  hath 
1)eenmuch  amended  by  the  execution  of  the  ftatute  of  the  fixth 
of  queen  Anne,  chap;  the  twentieth,  called  the  fialhft  A&. 
Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Dundrum,  dangerous  in  the  outer 
bay,  but  fecure  in  the  inner.  Killough,  Ardglafs,  Old-Flett« 
Donaghadee,  Glenarn,  Ballycaftle,  much  improved  by  par- 
liamentary encouragement.  Colerain,  or  Ban-Haven,  being 
the  moutn  of  the  river  Bann.  St.  Hellens,  corrupted- into 
Tellen.  Mac-SwayVBay,  Ballyihannon,  Sligoe,  Moy^ 
Roundftone-Bray,  Tralee,  Yonghall,  and  Dungarvon.  Be- 
fides  niahy  other  bavs  and  roads,  where,  in  cafe  of  neceffity^ 
Ihips  may  find  relieh  * 

Rivers."]  As  Ireland  abounds  in  lakes  and  bays,  fo  alfb  it 
is  adorned  with  feveral  confiderable  rivers,  many  of  them 
navigable  a  good  way  into  the  land,  much  to  the  emolument 
of  the  inland  traffic,  and  which  may  probably  be  made  in  time 
more  comhfiodious  by  joining  fome  of  them  together  by  nivi* 
liable  canals  \  to  the  affecting  of  which  the  inhabitants  have  great 
encouragement  by  adls  of  parliament.  We  {hall  mention  only 
a  Tew  of  the  principal  of  thofe  rivers. 

The  Barrow,  the  Noer,  and  the  Suir,  have  their  foar<<ear 
firom  different  branches  of  the  (ame  mountain)  namely,  Slieu- 
Bloom,  out  of  which  the  Barrow  rifes  in  the  barony  of  Tene- 
hinch,  and  Queen's  county,  and  taking  a  northerly  courfe, 
it  pailes  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Mountmelick,  and  then 
tifits  Portarlington ;  foon  after  which  it  turiM  to  the  Anith, 

•aiKt 
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and  waihes  Monaftereven^  Achy,  Cadow,  Leighltn-bridge^ 
and  before  it  arrives  at  RqFs,  is  joined  by  tbe  Noer,  from 
inrhence  they  both  contiluie  a  foutherly  courfe  under  the.  name 
of  tbe  river  of  Rofs  ;  feuth  of  which,  being  increafed  by  the 
Suir,  they  all  three  are  loft  in  the  fea  at  Hook^Point^  being 
at  the  mouth  of  the  haven  of  Waterford. 

The  Noer  rifes  out  of  a  branch  of  the  fame  ridge  of  iftoun# 
taios,  called  here  (as  it  is  faid)^Beinn-Duffe,  i.  e.  the  filack- 
Pinnacle,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary;  and  taking  a  fouth-eaft 
courfe  by  Kilkenny,  Thomas*Town,  and  £nnifteog,  unites 
with  the  Barrow  above  a  mile  north  of  Rofs. 

The  Suir  rifes  out  of  the  fame  branch  of  Slieu-Bloom  called 
Beinn-Duffe,  and  making  firft  a  S.  £•  and  then  a  foutherly 
courfe  for  upwards  of  forty  miles,  till  it  approaches  near  the 
county  of  .Waterford,  it  takes  a  fudden  turn  to  the  north 
for  aboocfour  miles;  after  which  it  keeps  on  an  eafterly  courfe 
till  it  unites  with  the  Noer  and  Barrow  eailward  of  Water* 
fordj  running  in  its  whoje  courfe  by  the  towns  of  Thurie^ 
Caihel,  Clotimell,  Carrick,  and  Water  ford. 

The  Black- Water,  called  anciently  Naimn,  and  Abhan- 
more,  i*  e.  the  Great-River,  and  fometimes  the  Broad- 
Water,  rifes  out  of  the  mountain  of  Slieu  Logher,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry;  from  whence  being  fwcUed  by  many 
ftreams,  it  takes  firft  a  foutherly  courfe,  and  then  eaftward  by 
Mallo,  Fermoy,  and  Lifmore,  to  Cappoquin,  where  it  takes  a 
fudden  turn  to  the  fouth^  and  keeps  that  courfe  till  it  falls  into 
the  bay  of  YounghaL  VeiTels  of  confiderable  burthen  may 
fail  up  to  Cappoquin  (where  it  is  above  twelve  feet  deep  at 
low  water)  and  flat  boats  much  higher.  There  are  feversl 
other  rivers  in  Ireland,  called  the  Black^^ Water,  as  one  which 
falls  into  the  Boyne  at  Navan  in  the  county  of  Meath ;  ano- 
ther in  the  county  of  Longford,  which  falls  into  the  Shannon 
north  of  Lanes-Borough,  and  another  in  the  county  of  Wex« 
ford,  which  is  loft  in  the  fea  at  Bannow-Bay. 
;  The  river  Baxm,  famous  for  a  pearl  fiftiery,  but  much  more 
for  that  of  falmon,  takes  its  rife  from  the  bofom  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Upper-Iveach  in  the  county  of  Down,  being  tbe  nor- 
thern ridge  of  the  mountains  of  Mourne  :  from  whence  it 
flows  northward  to  Ban-Bridge,  where  it  makes  a  good  ap- 
pearance ;  thence  turns  to  N.  N.  W.  and,  after  a  courfe  of 
about  thirty  miles,  falls  into  Lough-Neagh  near  the  Bai>n- 
foot  ferry,  in  the  counter  of  Armagh ;  then  finding  its  way 
through  the  Lough,  it  ifluesi  again  from  the  north  end  of  it, 
flnd  tending  its  coivfe  Qorjiieriy,  divides  the  counties  of  An- 
trim 
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triiii  and  Londonderry,  al^d  having  waflied  Coleraiily  fidldi 
fa  the  fea  ^  little  noith*'t^ft  of  it* 

The  Lee,  called  dfo  the  Lagi^  and  iff  Lacht  Luvltie,  rifet 
out  of  a  lake  in  the  barony  of  Mnfterry^  and  cdvnty  <jf  Cork, 
marked  in^  moft maps  by  the  n»ne  of  Lough^Allin,  and  in 
others  Lough-Lua,  Which  faems  to  give  it  Sie  name  of  I^eof 
and  taking  an;  eafterly  courfe  for  about  twemy-fix  milesy  is 
enlarged  by  many  other  rivers  and  rivulets  tili  at  leiigtlv  it 
emforaceth  the  city  of  Cork,  below  which  it  is-  Ibft  io  the  fta. 

The  LiiFy  or  AnnalifFy,  ie  not  remarkable  ibr  a>^  thing 
elfe  but  for  havinj^  the  metropolis  of  the  kirtgd^tft  feated  an 
Jts  banks.  It  rifes  mm  the  mountains  near  the  Seven  Churches 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow^  and  making  a  circliit^courft 
tbroogh  that  counter,  and  the  counties  of  Kildare  ^d  Dublin^ 
iofes  itfelf  in  the  Irifh  fea  below  the  city  of  Dublm. 

The  Boyne  is  a  much  more  confiderable  river  Aan  fh* 
Liffyy  and  rUos  not  far  from  Clanbullagein  the  King's  county^ 
and  fails  into  the  fea  at  Drogheda. 

There  are  many  other  confiderable  rivers  in  th!$  kingdom^ 
which  (ball  be  pafied  over  unmentioned  to  have  more  words 
t»  fpare  oii  the  Shannon,  the  noUoft  and  largeft  of  them  all  ; 
ferjftsotft  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  called  Slieu^Nerin,  in  the 
barony  of  Drumahair  and  county  of  Leitrim,  where  it  fooii 
forms  a  confiderable  lough  called  Lough-Alleyn^  which  ia 
lifually  taken  fon  the  fource  of  k.  A  journey  from  its  rife  to 
its  mouth  would  complete  upwards  or  one  hundred  and  fifr^ 
IriA  milesy  from  Limerick  alone  to  the  fea  being  near  fiftv. 
It-  divides  fht  kingdom,  a«^  it  were,  into  two  peninfula^s^ 
and  is  a  bbundaty  between  the  province  of  Connaught  and 
fbofe  of  Leinftfcr,  Ulfter,  am)  Munfter,  unlefe  the  county  of 
dare  -be  reckoned  a  part  of  Munfter,  as  it  fomctimes  is« 
In  its  couife  it  receives  numbers  of  large  and  fmall  rivers^ 
which  ^ell  and  enlarge  it,  and  pay  a  tribute  to  its  glory  ( 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Buelfe  or  B^le,  and  the  Sick 
in  the  oounty  of  RoicommoU;  the  Camlin  andSharioge  in  the 
county  of  Longford ;  the  Inny^  in  the  county  of  Weltmeath  i 
the  two  rivers  Broihagh  in  the  King's  county ;  the  Mage,  Deel, 
^trls^^  Feale,  Gaily,  Caibinj  and  Bfuck,  on  the  Limerick 
and  Kerry  fide;  and  the  Fergus  or  Forgio  on  tho  Clare  fide^ 
Ifefides  innumerable  fmallet  rivers^^  Tb<i* banks  of  the  Shannon 
areadorned  withfeveral  townsofconfet]uence,not  to  reckon  plea* 
iknr feats;  «sKiUa4dOfabtihbp»Mee,Bana^tr^  Cafrrick,  James^. 
ToWn^  Newtowit,  Forbes,  Lrfmefborougb^  Athiqne,  and  Lime^ 
mhi  tog^he^witii^Witagcgof.leflM^aocwnfrinnAd^eraUe.  ifii 
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together  with  villages  of  Idler  account  innumerable.    Jc  is  re- 
markable alfo  for  feveral  overfpreadings  of  its  wafers,  called 
loughs,  in  which   are  many  pleafant  and  pro|i table  iflands  $ 
and  thefe  are  Lough-AUeyn,    Lough-Boffin,    Lough-Ree^ 
Xough-Cerghart,  and  one  in  the  county  of  Clare  ;  all  which 
abound  with  fifli  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  pike  grows  to 
a(i  immenfe  fize.     But  with  all  the.  advantages  and  beauties 
of  this  river,  it  has  one  great  defect;  namely,  a  ridge  of  rocks 
Ibuth  of  Killaloe,  fpreading  quite  acrofs  it,  which    caufes  z 
cataract  or  water*fall,  and  ftops  all  navigation  further  up, 
though  otherwife  fo  wide  and  deep,  that  with  a  few  helps  it 
trouid  be  navigable  almoft  to  its  fource,  not  only  for  boats, 
but  for  barks  of  reafonable  burthen.     The  lord   btafFord,  in 
the  time  of  his  government,  formed  a  deilgn  to  remove  this 
let,  by  caufing  a  new  channel  to  he  cut  for  a  fmall  way  to 
avoid  the  rock :  to  which  end  he  fent  fome  (kilful  furyeyors 
to  take  a  yiew  of  th^  river,  and  the  parts  adjoining,  and  to 
examine  diligently  whether  the  attempt  were  feafible  or  not  ; 
who  made  their  report,  that  It  was  pra£licable,  and  might  be 
effe^tedfor  feven  orelghtthoufand  pounds  ^  but  his  misfortunes 
cnfuing,  put  an  end  to  fo  conunendable  and  good  a  work. 
Another  oefign  was  laid  to  make  this  river  navigable  from  the 
kay  of  Limerick  to  Carrickdrumruft  in  the  county  of  Leitrim, 
by  an  siSt  of  parliament  pajTcd  in  the  fecond  year  of  king 
George  L  by  which  four  perfons  named  in  the  adl)  and  their 
nominees,  were  authorifed,  at  their  own  expence,  to  proceed 
on  this  defireable  projedl ;  and,  for  a  recompence,  were  im- 
powered  to  receive,  for  ever,  two- pence  for  every  hundred 
weight  of  goods,  and  three-pence  for  each  paflenger,  for  every 
ten  miles,  that  ihould  pafs  or  be  conveyed  up  or  down  the 
river :    but,    notwithftanding  this  encouragement,    whether 
through  inability  or  want  of  courage  in  the  perfons  impowcrcd, 
or  from  fome  other  caufe>  not  the  leaft  ftep  hath  been  taken 
to  carry  on  fo  neceflary  a  work.     The  commiflioners  of  the 
inland  navigation  have  for  fome  time  been  employed  not 
only  to  make  this  river  navigable,  but  to  give  to  it,  by  cuts, 
canals,  and  fluices,  a  communication  with  fome  other  rivers 
of  this  kingdom^    which    purpofes    are  at  length   nearly 
effected. 

MemufaHures  and  Traffic,^  The  difcouragcments  laid  on 
Ireland  by  the  a£t  of  navigation,  and  other  laws  made  in 
England,  are  fo  many,  that  it  cannot  reafonably  be  expe<2ed 
this  country  (hould  fiouriih  fo  much  in  trade,  as  its  natural 
fituation,  extended  coails,  its  rivers,  bays,  and  harbours 
commodious  for  navigation,  would  feem  to  promife.    And 
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thcfe  Impediments  will  continue  till  the  people  of  £ifgtaii<f 
(hall  think  it  their  true  intereft  to  admit  Ireknd  into  a  fuller 
participation  of  trade;  which  one  time  or  other  willbe  the 
cafe,  not  only  as  it  will  produce  an  increafe  of  taxes^  which 
riches  can  afford,  but  as  the  wealth  of  thii  country  muft  in 
the  event,  as  it  now  does  for  the  moft  part,  center  in  the 
capital  of  that  kingdom  ;  of  which  a  hint  has  been  given  be« 
fore.  The  chief  exports  of  Ireland  confift  of  linen-cloth  and 
yarn,  lawrrs  and  cambrics,  which  arc  fully  manufaflured,  and 
exported  to  a  confiderable  advantage,  the  Englilh  laws  ^ving 
great  encouragements  to  this  branch  of  trade ;  which,  in 
ideality,  with  a  few  exceptions,  may  be  faid  to  be  the  fource  of 
whatever  wealth  is  in  Ireland.  To  thefe  exports  may  be  added 
^  Wool  and  bay  yarn,  exported  to  England  only ;  beef,  pork, 

freen  hides,  fome  tann'd  leather,  calf-fkins  dried,  tallow^ 
utter,  candles,  chcefe,  ox  and  cow-horns,  ox-hair,  horfe- 
hair,  lead  in  no  great  proportion,  copper-ore,  herrings, 
dried  fifli,  rabbit-fkins,  and  fur,  otter-fltins,  goat-fkins,  fal- 
inon,  and  a  few  other  particulars.  Writers  even  of  yefterda^ 
i-eport,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  export  from  thence  of 
pipe-ftaves,  and  that  thecountry  is  not  yet  fufficiently  cleared 
of  woods  ;  the  contrary  of  which  is  well  known,  for  there  is 
a  great  fcarcity  of  timber  in  Ireland  for  common  ufes ;  and 
what  is  neceifTary  for  building,  &c.  is  imported  f)rom  abroad. 
Many  of  the  iron  works  there  have  been  fuffered  to  go  into  diP* 
ufe  for  want  of  wood  to  fupply  them ;  and  fuch'  as  continue 
arc  chiefly  fed  by  timber  fearchcd  for  in  the  bowels  of  tht 
earth,  in  bogs,  or  morafly  grounds,  where  they  have  lain 
for  immemorial  ages.  It  has  been  obfervcd  before,  that 
wool  and  bay  yarn  are  allowed  to  be  exported  into  England^ 
and  into  rto  other  parts  ;  and  yet  from  a  thirft  after  gain,  all 
hazards  are  run  to  fend  them  by  ftealth  into  other  countries,, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Englilh  woollen  trade.  Which 
the  feverities  of  repeated  laws  cannot  prevent.  Thefe  law* 
have  driven  not  only  the  wool,  but  many  of  the  moft  expert 
manufadturers,  into  France,  where  they  have  met  with  great 
encouragement;  and  the  woollen  trade  is  brought  to  fuch  a 
condition  there,  that  they  are  able  to  underfell  the  Britifli  in 
foreign  markets  j  and,  perhaps,  the  moft  efFeftual  way  ter 
recover  this  valuable  branch  out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies, 
would  be  to  reftore  the  woollen  manufaftnre  to  Irelimdy  at 
leaft  in  the  coarfe  branches  of  it,  and  to  make  it  the  intereft 
of  the  people  to  employ  their  wool  and  hands  athome, 

P.erfonsy  habits^  geniusy  and  ternper^.^     If  the  charafters  of 

the  native  Irifli  be  taken  from  any  modern  writers^  it  woold 
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Imtti  tbt  reader  aftray ;  for  they  reprefent  them  much  in  the 
fiune  light  as  Strabo^  Pomponious»  Mela,  Solinus,  and  other 
ancients  have  done,  without  making  any  allowance  for  the 
reformation  and.  civility  of  manners,  introduced  from  time 
to  time  among  them  by  their  intercourfe  with  the  £ngli(h,. 
The  ancient  planters  of  Ireland  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
come  from  different  quarters  of  the  wojld,  arui  at  different 
periods ;  for  which  reafon^  it  would  not  be  improper  to  dif- 
tinguiih  between  the  inhabitants  on  the  weftern  coaft,  and 
thofe  on  the  northern  and  eaftern.  The  former  are  fuppofed 
to  be  a  colony  from  Spain,  as  being  the  oppofite  continent 
to  them.  Thefe  generally  refemble  the  Spaniards  in  their 
perfons  ;  being  tall  and  {lender,  finely  limbed,  with^  grave 
and  fedate  countenances,  having  lopg  eye-brows,  and  lank 
dark  hair.  The  natives  on  the  northern  and  eaftern  coafts^ 
who  are  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  there  from  Britain,  and  pro- 
bably into  Britain  from  Gaul,  are  of  a  different  compofure  i 
being  of  a  fijuat  fet  ftature,  vnth  fhoxt  broad  faces,  thick  lips^ 
hollow  eyes,  and  nofes  cocked  up,  and  feem  to  be  a  diftin(^ 
people  from  the  weftern  Iriih.  The  curious  may  carry  thefe 
remarks  further.  Doubtlefs,  a  long  intercourfe,  and  various 
l&ixtures  of  the  natives  by  marriages,,  have  miich  worn  oi|t 
thefe  diftindions,  of  which,  nevcrthelefs,  there  feem  to  be 
yet  vifible  remains.  To  fpeak  in  general,  they  are  a  flrong«-> 
bodied  people,  nimble,  a£tive,  of  great  foftnefs  and  pliancy 
in  their  limbs,  (occafioned  probably  by  the  great  moifture 
and  temperament  of  the  air)  -bold,  haughty,  quick-witted^ 
cunning,  hofpitable,  credulous,  vain-glorious,  full  of  re- 
lentment,  and  violent  in  all  their  affections. 
•  The  ancient  habit  of  the  Irifh  was  a  frtze  cloak,  with  a 
fringed  or  fliagged  border,  and  their  under  garment  a  doublet 
and  clofe  breeches  called  trowfers.  The  women  wore  9^ 
mantle  over  a  long  gown  ;  and  both  men  and  women  a  kind 
of  (hoe  without  a  heel,  made  of  half-tanned  leather,  called  ^ 
brogue.  Now  all  forts  of  people  have  conformed  to  the  £n<^ 
gliib  drefs,  except  in  the  brogue,  which  the  common  people) 
yet  ufe.  • 

They  are  reproached  for  want  of  genius ;  and  fome  havQ 
gone  fo  far,  as  to  call  them  a  nation  of  blunderers  ;  but  thefe 
afperfions  are  in  the  mouths  only  of  a  few  ignorant  people  5 
for  Ireland  hath  produced  fome  men  of  as  great  learning,  and 
of  as  elevated  a  genius,  as  any  nation  in  Europe  can  boaft  of  9 
of  whpm  it  will  be  enough  to  mention  Dr,  James  Ufher  of 
the  1ait,and  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  of  the  prefent  century.  Their 
bravery  and  nulitary  Ikill  cannot  be  difputed^  and  we  fee,  at 
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this  dzyi  generals  of  that  nation  in  efteem  in  moft  of  the  dF-^' 
ihies  in  Enropc.  The  natives  of  Ireland  in  the  French  fer- 
Vice  hav6  often  flgnalized  themfelves,  of  which  the  a£lit>n  at 
Gremona  in  Italy  is  a  memorable  inftancc.  When  prince 
Eli  gene  had  poflefled  himfelf  of  that  city  by  furprize,  and  taken 
Villeroy,  the  French  general,  prifoner  in  his  bed,  the  prince 
v^as  driven  out  of  the  tov^^n  by  the  Irifh  battalions  then  in  the 
French  fervice,  headed  by  their  general  Mahony.  And,  it  is 
feid,  that  at  Fontenoy,  the  Irifh  troops  in  the  PVcnch  fervice' 
reftored  their  battle  when  their  {Principals  were  ready  to  give 
i)vay.  It  would  be  well  if  as  much  could  be  faid  for  their  tern* 
per  as  for  their  genius  and  bravery. 

Language,]  The  Irifli  and  Briti(h  or  Welch  language,  arc 
much  the  fame  in  their  ftrufture,  and  differ  principally  by  the 
imermixtureof  other  l^guages  with  them  from  time  to  time^ 
by  which  they  have  been  more  or  lefs  refined  or  polifhed,  and 
an  alteration  in  the  pronunciation,  whereof  thoufands  of  in- 
ftances  might  be  given,  which  would  be  little  to  the  fatisfac- 
iion  of  the  reader,  fince  the  Irifh  language  is  in  a  manner  loft^' 
er,  at  leafl,  uriderftood  by  very  few.  Let  it  fuffice  therefore 
to  give  a  fpecimen  of  this  language  in  the  Pater-nofter,  or 
Lord's  prayer  :  viz.  *'Ar  Nathair  a  taar  Reamh:  Naomthar 
hainen>  Tigeadh  do  rioghachd  :  Deahtor  dothoilaran  talamh, 
mar  do  nithear  ar  neamh.  Ar  naran  tao  tham  bail  tabhair 
dhuinn  niu.  Agus  maith  dhuinn  dhifiaca,  mar  mhaitmidne 
dar  hfeitheamhnaibh  fein.  Agus  na  leig  iinn  accathuhadh> 
achd  S^or  inn  6  olc.  Oir  is  leachd  fein  an  Rioghachd,  agua 
an  cumhcchd,  agus  an  ghloir  go  fiorruighe.    Amen." 

Religion,']  The  religion  eftablifhed  in  Ireland,  is  the  fame 
as  in  England,  both  in  dofbine  and  difcipline,  and  no  dif- 
ference betvvecn  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  each.  The  canons 
indeed  of  both  churches  do  not  exaftly  agree ;  though  they 
had  the  fame  air  and  fpirit,  yet  formerly  they  differed  in  a  few 
articles,  which  we  looked  upon  as  inclining  to  Calvinifm  ;  to 
reform  which,  it  was  eflabliihed  in  a  convocation  convened 
in  Ireland  in  1635,  that  fome  of  the  canons  ibould  be  feledted 
out  of  the  Englifli  book  of  canons,  and  fuch  others  added,  as 
Ibould  be  judged  agreeable  to  the  genius  and  polity  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  church  is  under  four  archbifhops  ;  namely,  Ar-^ 
magh,  who  is  the  primate  of  all  Ireland ;  Dublin,  (to  which 
Glendalogh  has  been  united  ever  fincc  the  reign  of  king 
John  ;)  'Cafhell  (to  which  Emly  was  united  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment 1^68  j)  and  Tuam,  (to  which  Enechdune  was  united 
in  the  fourteenth  cei\tury,  Mayo  in  the  liftccxitb,  and  Kil* 
<  femora^ 
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femora,  which  was  annexed  to  Tuam  upon  the  reftoration 
of  king  Charles  the  Second,  and  hath  gone  with  it  ever  fince, 
till  lately  that  it  is  transferred  to  Clonfert,  and  Ardagh  in  its 
room  difunited  from  Bilmore,  and  carried  over  to  this  archie- 
pifcopal  fee.)  Under  the  vifitation  of  thefe  four  archbifliops 
are  nineteen  bifliops  ;  namely,  under  Armagh,  Meath,  (td 
which  Clonmacnois  was  united  about  the  year  1598)  Clogher, 
Down,  (to  which  Connor  was  united  by  the  pope  in  1452) 
Kilmore,  (to  which  Ardagh  was  united  in  i66i,  but  now 
lately  transferred  to  Tuam)  Dromore,  Raphoe  and  Derry: 
Under  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Offory,  and  Fern;, 
to  which  Leiglin  has  been  annexed  ever  lince  the  year  1600: 
Under  the  archbifhop  of  Calhell,  Limerick  (to  which  Artfret 
and  Aghadoe,  were  united  in  1663,)  Waterford,  (which 
was  united  to  Lifmore  in  1363,  by  the  pope,  and  confirmed 
by  king  Edward  the  Third,)  Cork,  (unite  to  Rofs)  Cloyen 
and  Killaloe.  Under  the  archbifhop  of  Tuam,  Elphin,  Clon- 
fert, (to  which  Kilmacduach,  and  lately  Kilfcnora,  arc 
united)  and  Killala,  to  which  Achonry  was  united  in  1607; 
and  hath  continued  fo  ever  fince.  Thefe  iaveral  prelates  have 
their  deans  and  other  dignitaries  to  alHfi  them  with  their  coun*- 
fel,  except  Meath^  which  hath  neither  dean  nor  chapter,  caV 
thedral,  nor  oeconomy ;  but  the  archdeacon  is  the  head  of;- 
ficer  of  the  diocefe,  the  affairs  of  which  are  tranfaded  by  a 
fynod,  in  the  nature  of  a  chapter,  who  have  a  common- feah, 
which  is  annually  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  body  by 
the  vote  of  the.majority.  This  is  the  €cclefiaftical  ftate  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  as  cftabliflied  by  law. 

There  are  feveral  other  religions  profefTed  in  Ireland, 
though  none  but  the  foregoing  are  upon  the  foot  of  an  ella- 
bliflimcnt,  but  fubfift  by  toleration  and  connivance  ;  as  pref-* 
byterians,  anabaptifts,  quakers,  &c.  and  above  all,  that  mofl 
dangerous  Yeligion  of  the  papifls,  who  will  not  fubmit  to  the 
king's  fupremacy  even  in  temporals,  but  place  the  fame  in  a 
foreign  jurifdiiftion.  They  have  their  bifhops  and  other  digr. 
nitaries,  like  the  eflablifhed  church :  but  neither  they,  nor 
the  inferior  clergy  of  that  communion,  have  any  other  reve- 
nues than  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  poor  difciplei, 
whonfi  they  govern  with  an  abfolute  fway, 

XTniverJity.]  The  only  univerfity  in  Ireland  is  that  oF 
Dublin,  confifting  of  one  college  under  the  title  of,  The  Col- 
lege of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  near  Dublin,  founded 
by  the  moft  ferenc  queen  Elizabeth  ;  in  which  a  power  is  re- 
ferved  of  obtaining  all  degrees  of  batchelors,  mafters,  and 
do^or^f  ir)  all  arts  an<l  faculties.     It  at  firi^,  by  the  charter, 
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f:oniHled  of  a  provoft,  three  fellows  in  the  name  of  iDore,  ati4 
f  hree  fchblars  ki  the  name  of  more.  At  prefent  it  confifts  of 
a  provoft,  fevcn  fenior,  thirteen  junior  fellows,  and  fevcnty 
fcholars  of  the  houfe,  w^o  have  fome  maintenance  upon  the 
foundation ;  and  the  whole  number  educated  in  it  are  about 
£ve  hundred.  The  iirft  ftone  of  it  was  laid  on  the  thirteenth 
pf  March,  '591 S  and  on  the  ninth  of  January,  I593>  the 
Iirft  ftudents  were  admitted  into  it.  It  was  erected  on  the 
£te  of  the  difTolved  Auguftinian  monaftery  of  AJl  Saints  in 
the  fuburbs  of  Dublin,  which  had  been  granted  by  kin^ 
^enry  VIII.  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  that  city,  and  bj 
|hem  transferred  to  this  ufe.  J  he  buildings  of  this  college^ 
in  its  iirft  fiate,  were  narrow  and  mean  j  but  fince  have  bccii 
greatly  enlarged,  both  in  compafs  and  magnificence*  The 
loriginal  conftitution  of  it  hath  been  much  changed  fince  its 
foundation,  by  a  new  charter  granted  in  1637,  and  anothec 
fet  of  ftatutes.  By  the  iirft  charter,  the  fellowa  were  obliged 
to  quit  the  college  in  ieven  years  after  they  commenced  maC* 
^s  of  art^  i  by  the  fecond  charter  they  were  made  tenants 
for  life  in  their  fellowihips,  if  they  thought  proper.  The 
iird  provides,  that  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  fellowfliip  or  fcholar* 
ihipi  the  place  fhall  be  filled  up  by  an  election,  within  two 
months  after  the  vacancy  ;  and  the  election  was  placed  in  a 
majority  of  the  fellows  :  by  the  new  charter  it  was  ordere^^ 
that  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  fenior  fellowfhip,  the  fame  fhalt 
befupplied  within  three  days  after  the  vacancy  madelcnown, 
by  a  majority  of  equal  number  of  the  furviving  fenior  fellows, 
together  with  the  provoft  ;  and,  upon  a  vacancy  of  a  junior 
iblidwfbip  orTcholarfliip,  that  the  fame  be  ufl^d  by  the  pro* 
voft  and  fenior  fellows,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  together 
with  the  provoft,  on  the  Monday  after  Trinity  Sunday  follow-; 
ing  the  vacancy.  By  the  iirft  conftitution*  the  number  of 
fellows  were  only  fevcn,  and  they  of  equal  authority,  without 
.diftinSion,  into  fenior  and  junior.  By  the  new  charter,  the 
number  of  fellows  was  enlarged,  and  diftinguifhed  into  fevcfi 
feniors  and  nine  juniors,  (which  numbers  has  been  fmce  aug- 
mented) and  the'  number  of  fcholars  was  enlarged  to  feventy. 
.The  mortmain  licence,  which,  by  tbe  iirft  charter,  was  four 
hundred  pound  a  year,  was  enlarged  to  fix  hundred  pound. 
And  the  vifitors,  appointed  by  tne  iirft  charter,  were  the 
•  chancellor,  or  his  vice-chancellor,  the  archbiihop  of  Publin, 
the  bilhop  of  Mcath,'  the  vice-treafurer,  treafurer  at  war,  the 
-chief-juftice  of  the  King's-bcnch,  and  the  inayorof  the  city  of 
Dublm,  all  for  the  time  being,  or  the  major  part  of  them.  By 
the  new  charter*,  tb^  vifitors  were  reftrained  to  the  chaaceJlor. 

or 
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er  bis  vice-chancellor,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin.  Out 
of  this  univerfity  have  proceeded  numbers  of  men^  from  time 
to  time,  of  great  learning  and  abilities,  to  enumerate  whom 
is  not  within  the  prefeiit  dedgn.  « 

Scboais,]  There  are  in  Ireland  feveral  free-fchools  ercfted 
for  the  education  of  youth,  and  endowed  both  by  public  and 
private  munificence,  which  fhali  be  only  in  general  hinted  at; 
for  a  minute  detail  of  their  numbers  and  foundations  would 
not  be  of  any  confiderable  ufe.  King  James  I.  endowed  a 
free-fchool  in  each  of  the  fix  efchcated  counties  of  Ulfter, 
jVirith  lands  of  confiderable  value ;  namely,  in  the  counties  of 
Armagh,  Tyrone,  Donnegal,  Londonderry,  Cavan  and 
Fermanagh.  The  firft  duke  of  Ormond  ereifled  and  endowed 
a  fchool  at  Kilkenny,  with  a  good  fcbool-houfe  and  habitation 
for  the  mafter  and  fcholars,  and  a  rent-charge  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pound  a  year  for  the  maintenance  thereof,  together 
yriih  a  fmall  portion  of  land.  Erafmus  Smyth,  efq.  endowed 
^he  fchool  of  Tipperary  with  one*  hundreci  marks  annually, 
befides  a  houfe  and  garden,  and  a  fmall  parcel  pf  land ;  and 
^eral  other  places  in  the  kingdom  have  tafted  of  the  fruits 
of  his  munificence.  The  ftatutc  of  twelve  Elizabeth  provides, 
jdiat  there  fhould  be  ^  free-fchool  ereSed  in  every  diocefe  in 
Ireland  ;  the  fchool-mafters  to  be  Englifhmen,  or  of  the 
Englifh  Birth  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  nomination  to  them  ail  was 
lodged  in  the  chief  governor,  except  thofe  of  Armagh,  Dub- 
lija,  Meath,  and  Kildare,  which  was  vefted  in  the  refpe£liv$ 
prelates  of  thofe  fees. 

The  wifdom  of  man  could  not  contrive  a  nwre  effe<Sbual 
jnethod  for  the  inftruftion  of  the  poor  popifli  natives  of  Ireland 
in  the  principles  of  real  Chriftianity,  and  for  the  inuring  them 
jto  induftry,  labour,  and  obedience  to  their  fovereign,  than  the 
inilitutioa  of  the  incorporated  fociety  for  promoting  Engiilh 
proteflrant  working  fchool  s.  The  fir  ft  rife  of  this  Icheme 
was  effefled  from  fmall  and  inconfiderable  be^inriinsjs.  In  the 
year  17.17,  Dr.  Henry  Maule^  bifliop  of  Meath,  being  then 
only  a  beneficed  clergyman, '  promoted  a  private  fociety  in 
Dublin  for  the  encouragement  of  Englifh  proteftant  charity- 
fchopls  for  teaching  poor  children  to  read  and  write,  and  in- 
firudling  them  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue.  Many 
good  clergymen  and  laymen  joined  in  the  defi^n,  whofe  fub- 
icriptions  were  only  half  a  crown  a  quarter :  they  had  anniver- 
fary  fermons,  fome  of  which  were  printed  and  fpread  abroad  ; 
and  by  their  influence  many  charity-fchools  were  ere<5led  in 
town  and  country.  In  1730  a  propofal  was  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
I^aule,  then  .bifhop  of  Cloyne,  aflifted  by  Mr.  Dawfon,  cu- 
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rate  of  St.  Midlands  parifli,  intitled.  An  humble  propofal  foi( 
obtaining  bis  m^ei^y's  royal  charter  to  incorporate  a  fociety 
for  promoting  Chriftian  knowledge  amongft  the  poor  natives 
of  Irehnd.     What  Q;ave  a  foundation  to  this  propofal  was^ 
the  obfervations  mad^  on  the  great  fuccefs  of  a  legally  eftablifh-p 
ed  charter  for  promoting  the  Gofpel  in  foreign  parts ;  and  that 
Scotland  had  grafted  on  the  fame  model,    and  obtained    a 
charter   to  enable  them  to  receive  two  thoufand  pound  a  year 
in  land,  and  money  to  any  fum,  for  promoting  the  like  deiign^ 
This  propofal  made  its  way  into  the  court  of  St.  James's,  by 
the  means  of  the  late  marquis  of  Montandre,  mafter  of  the 
ordnance  in  Ireland,  and  was  well  reliihed  by  his  majefty. 
The  fame  year  many  bifbops  and  gentlemen  of  diftindliori 
met  at  the  lord-primate  Boulter's  houfe,  to  concert  means  foi^ 
forwarding  a  petition  to  the  king  upon  the  occafion ;  which 
was  then  drawn  up,  and  a  few  days  after  figned  in  the  Parlia^ 
ment-houfe,  and  was  laid  Before  his  majefty,  and  gracioufly 
deceived :  in  purfuance  of  which,  a  charter  was  pafled  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  October,    1733,   which  was  opened  with 
Solemnity  in  the  council-chamber  on  the  fixth  of  February 
following.     The  duke  of  Dorfet,  then  lord -lieutenant,  was 
eleded  prefident,  and  the  lord-primate  Boulter  vice-prefident 
and  treafurer.     A  fubfcription  was  immediately  fet  oh  foot, 
to  which  the  late  earl  of  Kildare  contributed  five  hundred 
pound;  and. hath  fince  bequeathed  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
pound  to  the  (ociety  for  encouraging  the  fchool  at  Caftlc-Dcr- 
mot,  and  for  erefting  two  other  fchools,  one  at  Strangford, 
and  the  other  at  Manooth  ;  and  many  others  at  the  fame  time' 
contributed  leffcr  fums.     Though  the  lord-primate  was  not 
the  firft  contriver  of  this  inftitution,  yet  he  was  the  main  in^ 
ftrument  in  forwarding  fo  good  a  work,  which  he  lived  to  fee 
carried  into  execution  with  confiderable  fuccefs.     He  paid  all 
the  fees  for  paffing  the  charttr  through  the  fevcral  offices, 
iubfcribed  twenty-three  pound  a  year,  and  afterwards  paid 
upwards  of  four  hundred  pound  towards  the  building  of  a 
working-fchool  on  the  lands  of  Santry  near  Dublin.     Thq 
foticty  were  often  obliged  to  his  grace  for  their  neceflary  fup- 
•port,  who,  to  his  annual  and  occafional  benefaSions,   fre- 
quently added  that  of  being  their  conftant  refource  upon  alt 
emergencies,    by  anfwering  the   draughts  made  on  him  as 
treafurer,  when  he  had  no  calh  of  the  fociety's  in  his  hands', 
which  amounted  to  confiderable  fums.     So  that  though  bis 
grace  cannot  be  called  the  father  of  this  infant,   yet  with 
truth  he  may  be  affirmed  to  be  the  indulgent  nurfe  and  fupport 
of  it  while  he  lived  ;  and  it  w^s  unhap^iy  for  the  fociety,  tlUt 
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|ie  \7a^  taken  oiF  at  a  fhort  warning,-  when  he  had  not  the 
po^irer  of  altering  his  will,  which  was  made  before  the  ere£fcioa 
of  it :  for  undoubtedly  he  would  have  been  a  nobler  benefactor 
to  a  fcheme,  which  in  his  life  time  he  had  fo  much  at  heart. 
tiis  majefty  contributed  a  thoufand  pounds  in  hand  and  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year,  to  fupport  the  deiign ;  and  the  parliamentfrf' 
Ireland,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  created  a  newfund  in  the  hawkers 
an^  pedlars  aft,  and  appropriated  the  whole  produce  of  thedutiei 
arifing  from  thence  to  th  ufe  of  the  charter,  amounting  to  near 
three  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  By  means  of  thofe  encourage- 
ments, together  with  the  feveral  large  benefacSkions  both  froni 
Englani  ami  Ireland,  and  fome  even  from  the  Weft-Indies,  thefe 
have  been  thirty-four  i'chools  erefted  and  filled  with  children^ 
^ho  are  maintained  therein  with  all  neceffaries,  and  inftruded  in 
the  duties  of  true  religion,  brought  up  to  labour  and  induftry, 
and,  when  fitted  for  it^  arc  put  out  apprentices  to  proteftant 
maflcrs  ;  and,  after  their  apprentice/hips  are  expired,  a  por- 
tion of  five  pound  is  given  to  him  or  her  who  marries  a  pro- 
teftant with  the  approbatiqn  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  and  a 
certificate  that  he  or  (he  have  duly  ferved  out  their  appren- 
ticefhip.     Befides  thefe  thirty-four  fchools,  eight  more  are 
now  building,  and  moft  of  them  fit  to  receive  inhabitants, 
^d  three  or  four  intended  to  be  immediately  fet  forward* 
Add  to  thefe,  a  charter-nurfery  hired  for  that  ufe  in  Dublin^ 
where  children,  fent  up  from  the  country  in  rags,  are  cloath- 
ed,  fed,  and  taught,  and  attended  by  a  thafter,  miftrefs,  and 
niurfe  ;  from  whence  they  are  tranfplanted  to  country  fchools, 
as  occafion  offers.   There  are  between  eleven  and  twelve  hun- 
dred children  at  prefent  provided  tor  in  thefe  fchools,  befides 
the  numbers  in  the  nurfcry  j  and  between  fevcn  and  eight 
hundred  have  been  already  apprenticed* 
'    Cttriojhhs,]    An  exemption  from  ferpcnts,  and  other  veno- 
mous fcreatiires,  may  be  well  efteemed  a  very  uncommon  cif- 
riofity,  and  not  granted  by  God  to  any  other  part  of  the  hal- 
bit^ble  globe,  unlefs  one  may  except  the  iflands  of  Crete, 
how  cvlled  Candia,  and  Ebufus  or  Yvicaj  which  exemptions 
Solinus,  chap.'  17,  and  Pliny,  Lib.  8*  chap*  58,  afcribe  to 
theni.      Ireland  has,    indeed,    fpiders  and    neuts,   but  not 
|>oifbnous.     Another  curiofity,  not  much  inferior  to  the  foi»- 
itier^   is  the  credulity  of  numbers  in  Ireland,  and  fome  of 
thcifi  men  of  learning,  who  impute  this  exemption  to  a  miracle 
wrought  by  St.  Patrick  :  whereas  the  before-mentioned  Soli- 
nus,   who  lived  fome  centuries  before  St  Patrick,  mentions 
(his  property  as  a  matter  well  known  in  his  time*  ' 
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The  Irifli  wolf-dog^  being  creatures  of  great  ftrength  aod 
fize,  ^tid  of  a  iine  fliape,  may  be  ranked  aniong  the  curiofttiei 
of  this  country,  which  have  been  efteemed  as  prefents  fie   to 
be  fei^t  to  kings;  of  which  there  is  an  inftance  in  Sir  Thomas 
Raw^,  ambauador  to  the  great-mogul,  who  obtained   large 
fsLwoux^  from  that  monarch  on  account  of  a  prefent  of  thoCc 
dogs,  which  he  made  in  1615.   There  Is  extant,  in  the  Rolls 
Omce  of  Ireland,  a  privy-fca!  from  king  Henry  VHI.  obtained 
at  the  fuit  of  the  duke  of  Alberkyrke  of  Spain,  (who  was  of 
the  privy-council  to  Henry  Vlll.)  for  the  delivery  of  two 
gos-hawks,  and  four  Irifh  greyhounds,  to  the  Spanifh  mar^ 
quis.  of  DeiTaraya  and  his  fon,   and  the^  furvivor  of  them^ 
^^early ;  which  inews  the  value  put  by  foreigners  on  fucb  pre* 
/Tents*     The  gos*hawk  and  ger-falcons  may  be  alfo  mentioned 
under  this  head,  as  they  are  efteemed  the  ^eft  in  the  world. 
The  ger-falcon,  the  largefl:  bird  of  the  falcon  kind,  approach* 
ing  the  fiz(:  of  a  vulture,  and  of  the  greateft  ftrength  next 
to  the  eagle.     Belifarius,  an  ancient  writer,  gives  a  full  ac- 
count of  this  bird ;  *'  The  ger-falcons,  (fays  be)  as  they  are 
hut  rarely  to  be  met  with,   fj  they  excel  all  other  hawks  ia 
beauty.     For,    befidcs  the  ihape  and  faihion  of  their  body^ 
they  ftai^d  fo  ere£l,  and  delight  the  eyes  with  iuch  an  elegant 
.compofition  of  their  limbs,  that  they  give  as  it  were  a  gran- 
deur to  the  diverfion  of  hawking*     Their  couiitry  is  the  re  - 
jpoteft  part  of  Germany  verging  to  the  north,  calle4  Norway: 
they  build  ^Ifo  in  a  ifland  commonly  called  Hirlandia  [Ire- 
land.'*]    And,  after  giving  a  fabulous  account  of  the  excef^ 
/ivc  cold  and  barrenefs  of  Ireland,  he  proceeds  thus:  **  The 
merchants,  who  frequent  this  lilaud,  import  into  it  a  little 
rye  ^nd  meaj,;an4  the  cheap^ft  wares  of  fmall  account,  whicn 
they  barter  for  dried ,  fifli  j  and   they  bring  thofe  ger-falcon 
Jiawjcs  to  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  feathers  of 
.w^hich  are  more  white  and  beautiful  than  thoic  of  other  ,coun« 
fr^eg.     For  fuch  as  are  brought  to  us  from  Norway  ajre  not 
^wbite,  nor  fo  large,  though  we  look  upon  them  to  be  of  a 
better  kii^d.    .Njeverthelcfs  it  is   found  by  experience,  that 
Ijhe  ger-falcons  build  their  nefts  only  in  thefe  two  parts  of  the 
.yrorld  ;  (rem  whence  it  happens,  that  naturally  their  flights 
are  but  dull  ^ind  How,  and  the  falconers  are  obliged  to  exer- 
•  cife  on  them  their  flcill  and  ingenuity  ;  fo  that,  by  long  ex- 
ercife  and  cuftom,  they  are  brought  at  length  to  mount  above 
.  the  higheft  quarry." 

The  moufe-decr  v^ofe  horns  have  been  often  difcovcrcd 

under  grouqd  in  bogs,  ^f  an  immenfe  fize,  and  ttiat  large 

.foy^l  the  cock  of  tl^  wood,  equalling  the  peadock  in  fizc, 

are 
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flj'e  ii<ft  now  to  be  mentioned,  the  fpecies  of  both  being  ex^ 
f:in£t  in  Ireland. 

The  tall,  ilend^r,  round  towers,  built  of  lime  and  fione^ 
^Lad  difperfed  through  vari9us  parts  of  this  kingdom  j;  as  they 
are  maitters  of  antiquity,  io  they  are  purely  ma^tters  of  curi* 
oiity,  the  like  not  hieing  to  be  found  elfewhere  in  any  pairt  ^f 
Europe. 

But  among  all  the  curioCties  of  Ireland,  that  ftupendous 
^d  furpri^ing  piece  of  nature's  workmanfbip,  commonly 
called  the  (Giant's  Caufeway  in  the  CQunty  of  Antrim,  is  fo 
Angularly  remarkable,  that  perhaps  the  }ike  is  not  to  be  feea 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  of  a  triangular  ihape^ 
and  extends  from  the  foot  of  a  deep  hill  into  the  fea,  nobody 
knows  how  far;  but  at  low- water  the  length  of  it  is  fix  hun-* 
dred  feet,  or  more,  and  of  a  confiderable  breadth*  It  con* 
fi&s  of  many  thoufand  pillars,  triangular  and  fo  on  to'o<5lan« 
gular,  moft  of  them  pentagonal  and  hexagonal,  but  all  irre-» 
gular,  few  of  them  having  their  fides  of  equal  breadth.  Their 
Szes  are  alfo  unequal,  being  from  fixteen  to  twenty-iix,  but 

generally  abput  twenty  inches  diameter,  and  the  two  fides  of 
ic  fame  pillar  are  feldom  equal  in  breadth  j  yet  the  fide  of 
the  next  contiguous  pillar  is  equally  formed*  Every  pillar 
\i2s  as  many  others  joined  round  it,  as  it  has  fides,  except  the 
outward  ones,  which  fl^ew  one,  two,  or  three  faces  to  view* 
Borne  of  them  are  much  longer  and  liigher  than  the  reft,  fome 
Sorter,  and  more  broken,  fome  for  a  pretty  large  fpace  of  an 
equal  heigh,  fo  that  their  tops  make  an  even  and  plain  furface. 
None  of  the  pillars  confift  of  one  entire  ftone,  but  each  90- 
Uimn  is  made  up  of  feveral  joints  or  pieces,  of  twelve,  fixteen, 
eighteen  inches,  and  fome  even  two,  feet  long,  not  jointed 
together  by  flat  furf;u:es  i  but  when  one  part  of  the  pillar  i$ 
fep^rated  from  the  other,  one  piece  is  always  concave,  and 
f  he  other  convex,  joined  to  each  other  in  a  kind  of  articula* 
poo*  The  vail  luight  of  the  ftrait  jointed  pillars,  efpecially 
of  the  moli  ilender  ^nd  moft  perfect  among  them,  is  amazing; 
fome  being  thirty-two,  others  thirty-fix  feet  high  above  the 
ilraod:  Jiow  far  they  reach  under  ground  is  not  yet  difcovered, 
though  they  have  been  traced  eight  feet  deep,  without  receiv* 
ing  fatisfa<3ion  as  to  the  real  depth.  As  to  the  properties  of 
thefe  pillars,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  them,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  chap.  34;  where 
lie  will  find  a  more  minute,  account  of  them,  and  of  mai^y 
Dther  curiofities  ftanding  eaftward  and  weft  ward  of  them,  no 
\tCs  furprizing  than  thofe  defcrjbed.  Some  wonderful  things 
^Ipribed.  to  Ireland  by  NenniuSj  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century, 
;        '        3  *  and 
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and  from  him  copied   by  Cambrenfis  and  others,  are  here' 
omitted,  becaufe  moft  of  them,  by  experience,  are  found  toT 
lie  faJfe;  and  fuch  as  carry  any  truth  in  them,  are  fo  blended 
with  fable,  that  they  are  not  worth  repeating. 

•  ConjUtution  of  government  ]     Since  Ireland  became  fubje£l 
to  the  crown  of  England,  the  conftitution  of  the  government' 
there  varies  but  little  from  that  of  the  mother  country.     Ther 
kings  of  England  have  always  fent  vicc-roys  thither  to  ad- 
minifter  the  public  affairs  in  their  name,  and  by  their  au«' 
thority,  who,  in  different  ages,  have,  in  their  letters  patents 
and  commiffions  been  ftiled  by  divers  names ;  as,  Cuftos  or 
Keeper,  Judiciary,  Warden,  Procurator,    Senefchal,    Con- 
ftable,  Juftice,  Juftices,  Deputy  and  Lieutenant;  all  which 
names  import  the  fame  thing  in  effed ;  namely,  the  admini- 
ftrator  of  the  public  juftice,  and  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  under 
the  authority,   and   by   the  commiflion   of  the  king;    and 
were  like  the  procunfuls  of  the  antient  Romans.     The  jarff- 
rfiiSlions  and  authority  of  thefe  officers  is  ample  and  royal, 
yet  modified  by  the  terms  of  their  commiffions ;  in  fome  tc-» 
ftrained,  and  in  others  enlarged,    according  to   the   king's 
pleafurc,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  times.     When  any  chief 
governor  enters  upon  this  honourable  office,  his  letters  patent 
arc  publicly  read  in  the  council  chamber  3  and,  having  taken 
the  ufual  oath  before  the  lord-chancellor,  the  fword,  which 
is  to  be  carried  before  him,  is  delivered  into  his  hands,  and 
he  !S  feated  in  the  chair  of  ftate,  attended  by  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, the  members  of  the  privy-council,  the  peers  and  nobles, 
the  king  at  arms,  a  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  other  officers  of 
ftate.    So  that  if  he  be  confidcred  in  regard  to  his  jurifdiftion 
and  authority,  or  his  train,  attendance  or  fplendor,  there  \i 
no  vice-roy  in  Chriftendom  that  comes  nearer  the  grandeur 
and  majefty  of  a  king.     He  has  a  council  compofcd  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown;  namely,  the  chancellor,  treafurer, 
(when   in  the  kingdom)  and  fuch  other  of  the  archbiihops, 
earls,  bifliops,  barons,  judges,  and  gentlemen,  as   his  ma- 
jefty is  pleafed  to  appoint.     When  a  chief  governor  dies,  or 
his  place  becomes  vacant  by  furrender  or  departure  out  of 
the  realm  without  licence,  the  chancellor  iffues  writs  to  the 
king's  counfellors,  in  certain  {hires,  to  appear,  andtnake  an 
cledtion  of  another,  to  ferve  until   the  king  authorize  onei 
and  he  be  fworn  ;  and  this  is  done  by  virtue  of  a  ftatute  made 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 

As  in  England,  fo  in  Ireland,  the  parliament  is  the  fuprem^ 
court,  which  is  convened  by  the  king's  writ,  and  prorogued 
or  diflblved  at  hisplcafurej  yet,  during  the  late  reigns,  they 
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hmyt^Ken  continued  during  the  king's  life ;  which  is  no  dimi-r 
nution  of  bis  prerogative,  iince  his  maiefty  can  call  and  dif- 
folvc  them  when  he  pleafes.    Bv  the  ftatute  of  the  tenth  of 
Henry  VIL  chap.  14^  commonly  called  Poyning's  Adi,  the 
Icgiflature  of  Ireland  received  a  coniiderable  alteration :  for 
whereas,  before  that  ad,  it  coniifted  of  the  king,  by  his  re* 
prefentacive,  the  chief  governor  or  governors,  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  lords  and  commons,    it  was  now  provided, 
^<  That  no  parliament  be  holden  for  the  time  to  come  in  Ire- 
land, but  at  fuch  feafon  as  the  king's  lieutenant  and  council 
there  do  firft  certify  the  king,  under  the  great-feal   of  that 
land,  the  caufes  and  confiderations,  and  all  fuch  z£is  as  to 
theoi  feemeth  fliould  pafs  in  the  fame  parliament,  and  fuch 
caufes,  confiderations  and  a£ts  afiirmed  by  the  king  and  his 
council  to  be  good  and  expedient  for  that  land  3  and  his  licence 
thereupon,  as  well  in  afBrmation  of  the  faid  caufes  and  siSkSp 
as  to  fummon  the  (aid   parliament  under  his   great-feal   of 
England,  had  and  obtained;  that  done,  a  parliament  to  be  had 
ana  holden  after  the  form  and  effe&  afore-rehearfed.     And  if 
any  parliament  to  be  holden  in  that  land  hereafter,  contrary  ^ 
to  the  form  and  provifion  aforefaid,  it  be  deemed  void  and  of 
none  effed  in  law."     By  this  a£t  the  privy-councils  of  the 
two  kingdoms  became  branches  of  the  legiflature  of  Ireland  ; 
which  before  confifted  only  of  the  king,  by  his  reprefentative, 
and  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons*    A  ftatute 
made  in  the  third  and  fourth  of  Philip,  and  Mary,  explains  and 
enlarges  Poyning's  A&.   For  as,  in  that  a£i:,  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant and  council  were  the  perfons  only  named  to  certify  the 
ads  neceilary  to  be  pafied,  and  the  caufes  and  confiderations  of 
holding  a  parliament,  it  was  doubted,  whether  fuch  a  certifi- 
cate from  a  lord-deputy,  juftice,  or  juftices,  or  other  chief 
governor,  or  governors  and  council,  were  fufficient  within 
the  terms  thereof  3   it  was  therefore,  by  the  faid  ftatute  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  declared,  <^  That  the  certificate  of  any  of 
the  /aid  chief  governors   and  council  fhould  be  fufficient.^ 
And  it  was  further  provided,  ^*  That,  after  the  fummons  oJF 
every  parliament,  and  during  the  feffions,  fuch  chief  governor, 
or  governors  and  council,  may,  under  the  great-ical,  cer- 
tify all  fuch  other  confiderations,  caufes,  tenors,  provifions, 
and  ordinances,  as  they  Ihall  think  good  to  be  enaifled  -,  and 
upon  return  thereof,  under  the  great-feal  of  England,  fuch 
and  no  other  (hall  and  may  pafs  and  be  ena<3ed  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  in  cafe  the  fame  be  agreed  and  rcfolved  upon 
i>Y  the  three  eftates  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland."     Now, 
fince  thefe  ads,  laws  take  their  lirft  motion,  either  from  thi; 
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privy-council  of  Ireland;  or  from  either  of  the  houfeii  of  jjwi 
iiament,  but  they  muft  be  certified  over  by  the  council,   and 
upon  their  return,  undfer  the  great-feal  of   England,  eiefaer 
the  lords  or  commons  bare  a  negative  to  them.    Parliactnents 
thus  conftituted,  make  laws  to  bind  the  kingdom,  and    raife 
taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  government,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  which  arc  can^ 
toned  into  barracks  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  kept 
to  a  conftant  difcipline ;  and  from  this  excellent  aurfery  are 
draughted  into  his  majefty's  fervice,  wherever  his  affairs   l^e- 
quire  it. 

This  parliament  is  conftituted  of  archbi(hops,  earls^  tiA 
cotmts,  biflrops,  and  barons,  as  many  as  the  king  {^eafes  to 
create,  (amon?  whom  are  fome  Roman  catholics,  who  niay 
iqtialify  themfefves  to  fit  when  they  pleafe)  and  three  hundred 
members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

There  are  alfo  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  four  terms  held 
yearly  for  the  difpatch  of  controverfies  between  party  and 
party ;  and  four  courts  of  juftice :  namely,  the  Chancery, 
King's-Bpnch,  Common-pleas,  and  Exchequer.  In  the  firft 
of  whic;}!  a  fingle  perfon  prefides  under  the  name  of  the  king*^ 
high-chancellor,  and  keeper  of  the  great-feal.  In  the  King's- 
Bench,  and'Common'^Pleas,  area  chief-juftice  and  twdjudgei 
in  each  ;  and  in  the  Exchequer,  thetreafurer,  the  chancellor, 
chief-baron,  and  two  barons,  and  in  all  of  them  fubordinate 
officers. 

Here  is  alfo  a  court  of  Exchequer-chamber,  for  corrcding 
Errors  at  law  in  the  other  courts  ;  in  which  are  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, and  lordt-trcafurer,  the  vice-treafurers,  with  the  two 
chief-juftices. 

There  are  alfo  judges  of  affizc  and  gaol-^clivery,  being 
thofc  of  the  fapreme  courts,  who  travel  twice  a  year  into  the 
feveral  counties  (except  that  of  Dublin)  for  the  trial  of  pri- 
foners  and  fuits  of  nifi-prius  between  party  and  party ;  as 
alfo  a  court  of  admiralty,  which  has  jurifdiftion  in  maritime 
affairs,  and  is  adminidered  by  comminion  from  the  admiralty 
of  England.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  fpiritual  courts  ;  aS 
the  convocation,  which  ufed  to  be  held  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  parliament ,  but  has  not  been  convened,  I  think,  fincc 
the  year  1709;  the  courts  of  prerogative,  where  a  conitmii^ 
Jkry  judges  of  the  cftates  of  perfons  deceafed,  whether  intes- 
tate, or  by  will ;  and  in  every  diocefe  a  confiftory  court,  from 
whence  appeals  lie  to  the  fupreme  court  of  prerogative,  and 
from  thence  to  a  coxirt  Of  fpccial  delegates  appointed  by  the 
Iking* 
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Tbcfe  arc  alfo  governors  of  counties,  and  jufficcs  of  the 

Eace,  appointed  by  the  king's  corhmifiions  through  the 
fcral  counties,  to  prcferve  the  peace  where  they  rcfide, 
whofe  power  is  grounded  upon  feveral  ftatcA^sj  and  high  and 
petty  conftables,  and  other  officers  inftituted  for  the  fame 
end.  But  the  chief  officer  of  every  county  is  the  high-fheriff, 
who  was  heretofore  chofen  in  the  county  court  by  the  fuf- 
frages  of  the  people;  but  now  is  nominated  by  the  chief 
governor. 

When  to  thefe  we  add  feven  commiffioners  appointed  hj 
the  king  to  manage  his  revenue,  and  other  inferior  officers 
for  colleding  and  getting  it  in  ;  together  with  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  cities  and  corporate  towns,  we  may  fee  how  little 
the  conftitution  of  England  and  Ireland  difFer. 
.    SJtvoluiions  and  memorabU  events."]     It  is  a  general  opinion^ 
that  the  firft   inhabitants    of  Ireland  were  colonies   from 
Great-Britain,  which  can  fcarce  admit    of   a  controverfy^ 
both  on  account  of  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Britain  to 
it,  from  whence   the  paiTage  is   eafy  into  Ireland,  as  from 
the   language,    rights  and    cuftoms   of  the  ancient    Irifh, 
between  which   and  thofe  of  the  ancient  Britons  there  is 
a  great  analogy*     Tacitus,   in  the  life  of  Agricoia,    gives 
the    fame    reafons    why    Britain  was   firft   inhabited   from 
GauL     What  gives  a  further  countenance  to  this  opinion  is^ 
that  Ireland,  in  antient  times,  was  enumerated  among  tfie 
Britiih  iilands,    and  reckoned  as  one  of  them,    to  which 
Pliny,  Apuleius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Ptolomy,  bear  wit- 
nefs  ;  and  the  later  of  thefe  writers  places  feveral  tribes  of 
people  in  Ireland,  who  bore  the  fame  name  with  thofe  in 
Britain.     Thus  the  Brigantes,    Coriondi,  or  Coritani,  and 
Belgs,  are  pointed  out  as  inhabitants  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  people  Of  the  fame  names  may  alfo  be  found  in 
Britain. 

The  firft  colony  that  aflumed  the  regal  title  in  Ireland, 
were  called  Firbolgs,  Viri  Belgae,  u  e.  Belgians,  who  are 
with  probability  fuppofed  to  come  from  Belgae  of  Britain, 
who  were  inhabitants  of  Soraerfetfliire,  Hampihire,  Wilt- 
Ihire,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  thofe  Britifh  Belgians  arc 
fuppofed  to  come  from  the  Belgje,  a  people  &(  Gaul.  They 
are  faid  to  have  fettled  in  Ireland,  and  to  have  eftabliihed 
Ibme  form  of  government  in  the  year  of  the  world  2657, 
which  they  ruled  thirty-feven,  fome  more  probably  fay 
eighty  yearS)  under  nine  kings, 
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The  Belgians  were  difpoflcfled  by  the  Tuath^de-DaltfiPhf^ 
or  Danonians,  a  people  alTo  from  firitain,  in  the  year  of  tht 
world  2737,  who  governed  Ireland  for  one  hundred  and 
jiinety-feven  years,  during  the  reigns  of  nine  monarchs  ; 
then  the  great  revolution,  brought  about  by  the  Milcfian  ad* 
venturers,  took  eiFe6l  in  the  year  of  the  world  2934. 

It  is  by  all  accounts  agreed,  that  the  Milefians  came  from 
Spain,'  and  having  vanquifhed  the  Danonians,  alTumed  the 
government  which  they  adminiftered  for  the  fpace  of  2187 
years,  during  the  reigns  of  one  hundred  and  fikty-fix  kings, 
till  the  year  of  Chrift  11 72,  when  the  Irifli  fiibmlrted  to 
Henry  II.  king  of  England.  During  this  Jong  period  feveral 
memorable  events  happened,  which  fliall  be  mentioned  in  as 
iHort  a  method  as  is  poffible. 

-  A.  D.  432,  St.  Patrick  preached  the  Gofpel  in  Ireland, 
and  having  converted  moft  part  of  the  nation  to  Chriflianity^ 
died  in  493.  Attempts  were  made  thirty  years  before  this  by 
four  holy  men,  Kieran,  Ailbe,  Declan,  and  Ibar,  for  the 
converfion  of  the  Irifli,  and  not  without  confidcrable  fuccefs  1 
but  the  bringing  over  the  princes  and  the  bulk  of  the  people 
to  the  faith  was  refcrved  for  St.  Patrick. 

Bede  gives  2^n  account,  **  That  in  the  year  684,  Egfred, 
king  of  Northumberland,  fent  an  army  into  Ireland  under 
the  condud  of  his  general  Bertfrid,  who  miferably  raviibed 
that  inofTenfive  nation,  which  had  always  maintained  a  moft 
clofe  and  friendly  interclofe  with  the  Englifli,  not  fparing 
cither  churches  or  mon after ies,  which  people  had  offered  no 
offence.    The  Irifli  recovered  out  of  their  firft  furprize,  and 
invoking  the  divine  aid,  ailembled  their  forces,  and  defended 
themfclves  fo  well,  that  Bertfrid  was  obliged  to  return  home 
with  difgrace,  and  a  fliattered  army."     Uiftorians  are  filent 
as  to  the  caufe  of  this  invafion  ^  but  it  was  probablv  oc-^ 
cafioned  by  the  Irifli  giving  flicker  and  protcftion  to  Alfred, 
natural  fon  to  king  Ofway,  who  was  father  to  Egfrid,  and 
whom  Ofway  had  made  king  of  Deira  in  his  own  life  time^ 
to  the  prejudice  of  Egfrid,  and  fo  feparated  the  kinedoms  of 
Deira  and  Bernicia,  which  bjefore  was  united.    The  Deirians^ 
by  the  inftigations  of  Egfrid,  revolted  from  Alfred,  who  wa» 
Obliged  to  fly  to  Ireland  for  protection,  and  wait  for  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  recover  the  kingdom.  : 
A,  D.  795,  a  more  cruel  enemy   than  Egfrid    rnvadcd 
Ireland;   namely,    the  Danes  and  Norwegians,    uader   die 
name  Oftmen;  who,  by  various  battles  and  fuccefles  fixed 
themfdves  in  feveral  parts  gf  that  country,    which  they 
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«^hMniri«ered  ov^er  tiU  tbe  an^val  of  the  £n]gliih,  during  the 
fpace  of  three  hundred  and  ftventy  feven  years, 

A.  D;  964*  About  this  year  Edgar,. king  of  England, 
iabdued  a  grea^  part  of  If  eland)  with  its  moii  noble  city  of 
Dublin,*  as  it  is  imd  in  the  preamble  of  a  charter  afcribed  to 
Jbtfn,*  whiich'  neverthekfs  is  looked  upon  by  iomc  Writer^  as  a 
forger  J  of  the  moj^ks. 

•  A.  D.  ioi4»  V/as  foug^it  the  bloody  artd  memorable 
battle  of  Clontarfe,  near  OuJWioy  on  the  twenty-third  of 
April,  between  Bryan  Eoro,  king  of  Ireland^  and  Sitrick  th^ 
Dane,  king  of  Dublin,  in  which  king  Bryan  obtained  th? 
victory,"  though  he,  his  ton,  and  grand  Ton,  a  great  number 
6f  his  graiidccs,  and  i&vcn  thouland,  ibmc  fay  eleven  thoufapd' 
fdidicrs,  fell  in  the  battle. 

.  A,  D.  1066,'  Godred  Crovan^  king  of  Man,'  fubdued* 
Dublin,  and  a  great  part  of  Leiniler,  as  is  related  in  the' 
chronicle  of  Man.    , 

A.  D.  1164,  Thfc  fame  chtonick  relates,  ••  That  Msig- 
tius,  king  of  Norway,  having  fubdued  the  ifleofMan,  and: 
£he  Orcades,  fe©t  hi3  fhocs  to  Mortagh  Mack-Loghlin, 
Jcing  of  Ireland^  con^manding  hiru  to  carry  them  lipon  hi^ 
fi)9ulders  through  his  houfc  on  Chriftmas-'day,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  amba&dors,:  to  figtify  his  fubjcdion  to  bim^. 
The  Ififh  re€ei\^4  this  news  with  ^ffat  indign^tipn ;  bur 
fbe  king  confidered  better,  and  told  the  ambiaflador?  he  woulcf 
^t  only  carry,  but  alfo  eat  his  fhoes,  rather  than  kingp 
Magnus  fhould  lay  wstfte  one  province  in  Ireland;  fo  h^: 
complied,  with  the  order,  and  honourably  entertaining  the 
^bnbaiTadors,  feht  then^  back  with  many  prefents  to  theiy 
Inafter,  with  wJbom  he  made  a  league.  'I  he  ambafiadors 
/eturning,  gave  their  niafter  an  account  of  the  fituationy. 
ticafantHefs,  ficrtility  and  l^ealthfultiefs  of  the  air  pF  Ireland* 
Magnus  hearing  this^  turned  hiis  tlioughts  wholly  upon  th^ 
ionqueft  of  that  country  ;  to  wihich  end  he  fitted  out  a  fket^ 
and  went  before  with  fixt€<in  {hip»^to  take  a  view  of  the 
ifland;  but,  baviiYg  unwarity  landed,  he  wasfurrounded  bjr 
ibt  Irift,  and  cut  off,  with  moil  of  thofc  who  attended  him." 

A.  p.  iifo.  About  this  year,  Gillc,  tifhop  of  Limerick^ 
and  the  pope's  legate,'  introduced  the  Roman  liiurgy  and 
form  pf  public  fefvice  into  the  chufch  of  Ireland,  which  was 
leconded  by  M^adiy,  archbifhop  of  Arma[;h,  v/ho  was  alfo 
the  pope's  legate  fome  years  after;  and  in  1 171  was  perfected 
by  another  legate,  Chriftian,  biftiop  of  Lii'more,  in  a  fynod 
teld  at  Caihelly  which  the  year  iotlowiasi^  was  confirmed  by 
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king  Henry  11.  fe  latt  was  it  before  the  popilh  uie  of  chmiffs- 
ing  mafs  was  fettled  in  this  kingdom. 

A.  D.  1 155.  At  this  dmethe  foundation  was  laid  for  reduc* 
rng  Ireland  to  the  obedience  of  the  crown  of  England^  which  in 
the  event  took  place,  though  not  immediately,  to  the  infinite 
happinefs  of  that  country,  by  civilizing  the  inhabitants,  there*- 
of,  and  reclaiming  them  from  a  date  of  barbarifm  and  con^ 
tempt,  to  the  flouriihing  and  reformed  condttioii  they  now 
are  in.  It  will  be  therefore  neceflary  to  profecute  this  fubje^ 
more  fully  than  the  defign  of  a  concife  brevity  can  welL 
admit  of. 

About  Michaelmas,  king  Henry  of  England  held  a-  great 
cocrncil  of  his  peers  at  Winchefler,  with  whom  he  confulted 
about  conquering  Ireland,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
piracies  and  outrages  the  Irifli  daily  commit  againft  his  fub« 
jefts^,  and  the  cruelties  they  exerciied  on  thofe  who  fell  un- 
der dieiV  power,  whom  they  bought  and  fold  as  flaves,  and 
tifcd  a  Turkifli  tyranny  over  their  perfons,  but  principally  as 
frequent  aids  were  fet  againft  him  from  thence  in  his  wars 
with  France*  Tbi»  projeft,  though  then  laid  aiide^  was 
advanced  fo  far^  that  the  king  fern  an  ambaflador  to  pope 
Adrian,  who  granted  bim  a  butt,  that  by  his  authority  and 
aflent  he  might  reduce  Ireland,,  for  the  increafe  of  the 
Cfariftian  religion,  the  cocre&ing  the  evil  manners  of  the 
people,  and  propagating  virtue  among  them.  The  p<^ 
pretended  by  his  built  that  all  Chriftian  ifiaads  belonged  to 
the  fee  of  Rome ;  which,  how  inftrm  foever,  was  of  infinite 
adrantage  in  thofe  times  of  dark  ignoeance,  and  unbovnded 
fuperftition.  The  bull  was  foon  after  carried  over  to  Ireland, 
and  publicly  read  in  a  fvnod  at  Waterford^*  The  king,  on 
account  of  bis  embroilecf  ai&irs  in  Finance,  a»  well  as  the 
difficulty  of  the  enterprize,  was  prevailed  on  to  poftpone  the 
defign  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  which  in  a.  few 
years  after  prefented  itfelf.     For, 

A.  D.  1 168,  Dermod  Mac-Murrougb,  king  of  Lemfter, 
having  from  his  firft  advancement  to  the  crown,  been  a  great 
oppreuor  of  his  nobiUty,  and  a  cruel  tyrant  over  his  other 
fubyedby  had  now,  by  his  power,  forced  feveral  of  the 
neighbouring  princes  (namely,  O-Neil,  O-Melaghlin,  and 
O-Carrol)  to  give  him  hoftages;  and,  debauching  the  wife 
of  O-Roirk,  king  of  Brefiny,  carried  her  away  by  her  own 
confent  in  the  abfence  of  her  bufband.  O-Roirk  made  fuit 
to  Rodorick  O-Connor,  king  of  Ireland,  for  aid  to  revenge 
this  outrage ;  who  promifed  him  fuccour,  and  immediately 
difpatched  couriers  to  the  king  of  Ollbry  and  Meatb>  and  to 
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Macfc-Tiirkni,  the  Danifti  petty  king  of  Dirblin  ;  who  all, 
thoilgh  vaflals  and  tributaries  to  Dcrmod,  w^re  readily  pre- 
vailed on  to  revcnjc  their  own  wrongs,  •  and  moft  of  his 
other  fubjefts  dcferted  king  Derniod. 

Thus  foffaken,  he  abandoned  his  country,  and  with  fixty 
fenrants  in  his  retinue,  repaired  to  king  Henry  II.  then  in 
Aquitain  at  war  with  the  French  king,  and  in  a  moft  fup- 
pliant  manner  implored  his  aid.     Though  Henry  could  not 
affift   him  in  perfon,    yet  taking  his  oath  ot  vaffalage  and 
allegiance,    he   gave  him    credentials    to    all    his   fubjecSls, 
Englifh,    Norman,    Welch,    and    Scots,    importing   a  free 
licetice  to  ailift  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,    i^ermod 
pafled  to  3riftol,  where  he  caufed  Ifenry's  letters  to  be  pub- 
liflied,  as  well  as  his  own  overtures  of  entertainment*  to  ail 
who  would  affift  him.     His  chief  dcpendance  was  upon  eaii 
Strongbow,  a  nobleman  of  great  abilities  and  power,  but  by 
his  profufion  obnoxious  to  his  creditors  beyond  meafure,  and 
from  thence  moft  ready  to  embrace  all  motions,  that  pro- 
mifed  any  means  of  extricating  him  from  his   difficulties* 
Him  Dermod  engaged  by  promifing  him  his  daughter  Eva  in 
marriage,  and  the  reverlion  of  the  kingdom  of  Leinfter  aftcif 
his  death.     \n  his  journey  to  St..  David's  in  Wales,  he  con* 
traded  for  the  a/Tiflance  of  Robert. Fi^z-§tephens  and  Maurice 
Fitz-Gcrald,  by  promifing  them  in  fe^-the  town  of  Wexford, 
and  the  two  adjoining  cantreds.     From  5t.  David's  he  failed 
to  Ireland,   ^nd  wintered  at  {^erns  in  private  amo^g^  the 
clergy,   impatiently  waiting  the  arrival. of  bis   new  con- 
federates. 

A.  D.  1 169.  In  May,  Fitz- Stephens,  accompanied  by 
Meilcr  Fitz-Henry,r  Meiler  Fitz-Davidy  Maurice  de  Prin- 
dcrgaft, .  Hervey  of  Mount-Maurice,  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  thirty  knights,  fixty  in  jacks,  or  light  coats  ot 
mail,  and  about  three  hundred  archers  and  footmen,  landed 
near  Wexford,  and  gave  notice  of  tbeir  arrival  to  Dermod, 
who,  with  his  natural  fon  Donald^^and'  five  hundred  men, 
immediately  repaired  to  them  ;*  and  t4iQ  next  day  they  aiTauIted 
Wexford,  whicb  in  four  days  furrendered  upon  conditions, 
and  the  townfmen  gave  hoftages  and  oaths  for  their  future 
allegiance.  Maurice  Fitta- Gerald  arrived  foon  after  with 
freih  recruits ;  and  Dermod,  according  to  ftipulation,  grant- 
ed Wexford  and  two'cantreds  to  him  and  Fitz-Stephens ;  and 
two  cantreds  more,  lying  between  Wexford  and  Waterford, 
to  Hervey  of  Mount^Maurice  5  and  thefe  three  fettled  the 
firft  Englifh  colony  on  thefe  lands,  which  has  continued  in 
the  barony  of  Forth,  to  this  day.     Froi^  thence  they  marched 
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againft  Donald,  prince  of  Gflbry,  twice  chaftifed  hini,  plun-' 
dered  the  county  of  O-Phelam  about  Naas,  and  brought 
O-Tool  and  others  to  fubmiffion.  Soon  after  earl  Stroixgbow 
fent  Reymond-le-grofs  into  Ireland,  with  nine  or  ten  knights> 
and  feventy  archers  well  appointed,  who  landed  near  Water- 
fprd,  and  were  aflauited  by  a  ftrong  body  from  that  city> 
though  without  fuccefs. 

A.  D.  1 170.  In  Auguft  earl  Strongbow  landed  near 
Waterford,  at  the  head  of  itfteen  or  fixteen  hundred  ixieiiy 
a;id  attempted  the  city  (then  governed  by  two  Danifh  ma- 
giftrates,  Reginald  and  Smorth)  which  he  took  by  ailault 
Qn  the  twenty-thi|:d  pf  that  month  with  great  daughter. 
Dermod,  and  the  firf^  adventurers  joining  Strongbow  at 
Waterford,  the  marriqgc  between  him  and  king  Dermod 's- 
daughter  was  folemnizcd,  and  the  reverfion  of  the  kJngduizk 
0f  L^infler  aiTured  to  him,  after  the  king's  death. 

Animated  with  thei^  fuccefles,  Dermod  perfuaded  his  new 
allies  to  turn  their  arms  againft  Dublin  j  alledging,  that  ths 
risducing  that  important  place  would  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  conqueft  of  the  whole  kingdom.     While  preparations 
i^ere  making  for  this  entcrprize^  Roderick,  king  of  Ireland^ 
bad  raifcd  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  horfe  apd  foot9..re- 
folving  to  impede  the    march  of   the  confederates  againft 
Dublin.     He  encamped  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  at 
Clondalkin,  four  miles  from  Dublin,   and  guarded  all  the 
eafles    through   the   mountains  with   ftrong   detachments^ 
King  Dermod  laid  the  dii&culties  of  the  attempt  before  hia 
confederates ;  but  they  were  of  opinion,  that  to  draw  back 
would  give  fuch^  a  reputation  to  the  arms  of  Roderick,  a» 
would  be  little  fhort  of  a  foil,  and  therefore  refolved  to  pro« 
eeed.     Mil^^  ^^  Kogan,  an  officer  of  great  valour,^  marched^ 
in  the  van,  fupported  by  Donald  Kavenagh,  natural  ion  to* 
king  Dermod,  and  a  ftrong  body  of  Irifh;    Reymond  dc 
Qtofs  led  the   battle   with   a  regiment  of  eight   hundred 
Englifh,  fuftained  by  king  Dermod  and  one  thouiand  Iriih^ 
^nd  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  three  thoufand  Englifh-head** 
td  by  the  earl  of  Strongbow,  and  fupported  by  a  ftrong; 
tegiment  of  Irifii.      Their  orderly  march  fo  appalled   the 
enemy,  that  they  gave  way  without  making  any  oppo(idon». 
and  the. king  of  Ireland'  difiblved  his  army,  and  returned 
home. 

Dublin  was  fummoned,  and  thirty  hoftages  demanded  Sob 
the  better  afTurance  of  kind  Dermod^  Madc-Turkill,  petty 
king  thereof,-  fearing  the  ifliie  of  the  fiege,  i^as  ready  to* 
fitbmit  to  the  tertss  i  but  the  citizens  difagreeing.io  the  choice 
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of  the  hoftages,  the  time  allotted  for  the  treaty  expired  ^ 
of  which  Miles  de  Cogan  took  advantage,  and  without  xromr 
mand  from  Dermod  or  the  earl,  made  himifelf  mailer  of  the 
city  with  great  fiaughter,  and  the  foldiers  got  rich  pillage  j 
but  Mack-TurkiU»  and  many  of  .the  Oilmen  citizens^ 
cfcaped  by  means  of  their  fhipping  in  the  harbour*  The 
fame  day,  being  the  twenty-firfl  of  September,  1170,  king 
Dermod  .and  the  earl  made  their  entry  ii^to  Dublin,  wherein 
they  found  great  abundance  of  provifions.  Dermod  returned 
to  Ferns  J  and  the  earl,  about  Michaelmas,  marched  .,t9 
Watcrford  with  a  p^rty  of  his  forces,  leaving  Dublin  undc 
the  command  of  Miles  de  Cogan,  who  may  be  truly  cajle( 
the  firft.  Englifli  governor  of  it 

A.  D«  1 171.  King  Dermod  died  at  Femes  in  Mayi  an^ 
mc^  of  the  Irifli  nobility  forfook  the^jarl^  except  Donald 
Kavenagb,  and  two  or  three  others.  ;Iia  the  mean  tinie  the 
news  of  thefe  fuccelfes  had  reached  the  ears  of  king  Henry, 
who  was  jealous  of  Strongbow,  and  thought  himfelf  robbed 
of  the  glory  of  fo  great  a  conqueft.  He  therefore  not  onlf 
confifcated  all  the  earl's  eftate,  though  he  had  a£led  in  thi« 
matter  by  his  verbal  ]i5rence,  but  by  proclamation  prohibited 
all  his  fubjeds  from  importing  provifions  or  ftores/int^ 
Irelandy  and  commanded  fuch  of  them  as  were  already  in. that 
kingdom  to  return  home  by  a  certain  day^  This  ftep,  .an^ 
the  news  that  king  Rodericlt  bad  levied  an  array  wlthva^i 
intent  to  beiiege  Dublin,  brought  the  'eafl  back  to  de%n^ 
the  town,  and  to  confult  means  to  appeafe  the  king's  anei^r 
Roderick  rnvefted  the  cUv-  witb  an  zrrpj  of  fixty  thou^nd 
men,  which  was  but  weaxly  provided  with,  Jjnen  or  yi(SEuaIs9 
the  ftores  taken  within  the  city  being  much  confamed.  Howr- 
ever,  they  bore  the  ficge  for  two*  months ;  but  then,  all 
neceflaries  failing,  without  hopes  of  relief  from,  abroad', 
Strongbow  advifed  in  council  to  treat  with  Roderick,  an^ 
that  he  (hould  offer  to  fubmit  himfelf  unto  him,  to  become 
his  man,  and  to  hold  Leinfter  of  him  as  a  feudatory  prince*; 
But  Roderick  knowing  the  difficulties  the  garrifon  laboured 
under,  infilled  upon  much  more  exorbitant  terms,  and  there- 
fore willed  the  ambaiTador  to  acquaint  the  earl,,  that  unlefs  he 
furrehdered  into  his  hands,  not  oply  Dublin,  but  Waterford 
and  Wexford,  with  all  his  caflles,  and.  returned  home  with 
his  Englifh  forces,  that  he  would  without  delay  give  the 
afiault,  and  make  no  doubt  of  carrying  thpcity  by  florm. 

Thefe  high  demands  were  of  too  hard  digcftion  for  foldiers 
accuftomed  to  conqueft;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Miles  da 
Coganj  they  refolved  upon  a  fudden  fally ;  which  they  made 
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witfr-Cx  hundt^d'mefnV^'Thc  {incrfty.  were  fe  furprifed,  tl^at 
thejr'J5bd,/brfore  them  j  fifteen 'hundred  ifcll  in  the  pnfcr» 
manl^prifp/icrs  were./^^^^  relieved  in   its 

^iiat^jftjsitremrty  j'fuch  greaf  floret  "of  corn,  meal  and  pork, 
Dciixg|oiind"iji  the  dncmy  s  Caitlp,  as  were  fufficient  to  vi£lual 
the^arnfonfor.  a  jear.  The  earl  failed  to  England  to  ap- 
peafe.tlic  )^ing,'to  whom  he  offered  all  thtfacquifitions  he  had 
made  cither  by  the  fword  or  marriage ; -and  it  was  agreed, 
that"  he'ihoufd  recognize  the  kitig  zs'  his  fovereign  lord; 
fliould  furrefider  to  him' the  city  of  Dublii^y  with  the  adjacent 
cantred?)  the  maritime  towns  of  Leinfter,  the  city  of  IVatcr- 
ford,  and  all  caftlcs;  and  fhould  acknowledge  to  hold  the 
J'emainder  of  ihe  king  and  his  heirs. 

Mack-Turkill  took  the  advantage  of-  the  carl's  abfcnce, 
and  arrived  in  the  harbour  <5f  Dublin  with  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail, 
and  ten  thoufand  foldicrs  levied  in  the  ifle  of  man,  the  Orcadci 
and  Korway,  full  of  hopes  to  recover  his  former  grandeur. 
He  hoped  to  furprize  the  city,  and  caiVy  it  by  a  fudden 
affault.  But  hiij  fife  paid  for  this  rafli  attempt,  and  moft  of 
his  party  were  cither  fiaughtered  ordifperfed  intb  thecouh'tryt 
where,  bein-s:  odious  to  the  natives  for  their  former  cruelties, 
they  were  flain  in  great  numbers.  Thus  ended  the  powei*  of 
the  Oftmen  in  Dublin,  who  never  aftei*  made  any  effort  to 
^•ccovcr  their  former  pdfleffions.  Many  of  them  had  before 
incorporated  with  the  Irifli,  and  now,  upbrf-'khis  ^reat  re* 


vblutidn*  fuch  as  remained  in  the  city  or  ndighbuurbbodi 
^ame  quiet  fubjc£^s  to  fhe  Englifli,  aftd,  by  degrees,  grcM^ 
.  one  people'with  them.  ".  '  -       ' 

.\  A.Df  ij7z.    While  thefis  things  were  doing,  king  Henry 
'was"  prcp^qng  Tor  a  voyage  into  Ireland'^  whS*^  he  arrivcdi 
near  Watcfford, '  witli  i  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty  {tiirpsy 
.on  the  eighteenth  of  prober,  attended  by 'carl  Strongbow, 
Williaio  Fitz-Adelm,  Humphry  de  Bohun,  'Hugh  dc  Lacy, 
'  Robect  Xitz-Bcrnard^  '  and   many  6thcr  grandees  5   beiides- 
:four  hundred  knights,  or  mei\  at  arms,  irtid  four  thoufand 
.  foldiefs^v^cU.  appointed.     The  Rrft  aftion  he  ditf  upon  his 
landthg'was  tp. receive  the  invcftiture  of  the  city  of  Water- 
ford,  and  the  homage  of  earl  Strongbowfor  the  kingdom  of 
Leihfter,  the  mheritanC'C  of  Which  was  granted  to  hfm  by  the 
king,  who  placed  Robert  Fitz-Bernard  in  the  government  of 
Watcrford,   and'  from  thence  marched  to  DuMin,    whJch 
Stronghow  delivered  up  to  him,  and  the  king  committed  the 
government  thereof  to  Hu^h  de  Lacy*  * 

From  Dublin  his  maje^  marched  into  Munftcr,  and  in 
Ifsjootney  received  the  futniiffions  and  homage  of  •DermoS 
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Mac-Cartby^  kin£  of  Corke;  Donald  O-Brjen,  kiM  of 

Limerick;  Donald  Mac-Gillt-^Phadraig^  king  of  Oflorf } 
0-PheJan»  pHnce  of  Defies;,  and  of  a  great  manjr  other  petty 
princes.  At  Lifmore  he  hdd  a  (ynoi  of  the  clergy,  probably 
to  take  the  fubmii&ons  of  that  body,  and  gave  direAions  for 
building  a  caftle  there ;  which  done  he  returned  to  Dublin ; 
wbere^  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  many  petty  princes  made 
their  fubmiffions^  and  fwore  allegiance  to  him  in  perfon;  as, 
Gillamoholmock ;  O-Chadefie;  O-Carrot,  king  of  Uriel; 
Q-Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath ;  O-Roirk)  king  of  firefiny  \ 
and  many  others.  But  Roderick,  monarch  of  all  Ireland, 
came  no  nearer  to  Dublin  than  the  river  Shannon;  where  he 
made  his  fubmiifion  to  the  commiffioners  fent  thither  by  king 
Henry,  to  whom  he  became  tributary,  fjvore  allegiance,  and 
gave  nofVages  for  his  fidelity.  Thus  all  Ireland  made  volun-- 
tary  fubmifiions  to  the  king  of  Eneland,  except  the  pr>nce  of 
Ulfter ;  and  they  alfo  virtually  did  fo  in  the  fubmilfion  of  the 
fiipreme  monarch  Roderick. 

At  this  time  the  king  granted  the  laws  of  England  to  the 
people  of  Ireland;  eftabli&ed  courts  and  officers  of  juftice; 
and  hcjLd  f  parliament,  or  fomething  like  a  parliament,  ae 
Dublin^  where  jie  ka;>t  the  feftival  of  Chriftmas  in  as  great 
fiate  as  the  place  ifoi^d  allow ;  for  there  was  no  houfe  tliere 
capable  of  rcoei^i|ie  b^s  rettnye;  and  therefore  he  was  under 
the  neceiSly  of  havily  eredijng  ^.  Ipng  pavilion,  compofed  of 
finooth  watd(eiL  after  ^efafliio^  ^f  the  country;  which  be- 
ing weU  furnilbed  with  plate^  houlholjdrftuff',  and  good  cfaeec, 
made  a  bettc^r  appearance  than  ever  $ad  been  beifore  feen  in 
Ireland.  Many  of  .th<e  Ir^  princes  flodced  thither  to  pay 
tiieir  duty  ta^be  j|ung,  not  without  admiring  and  applauding 
his  mami^nce.  The  greateft  part  .of  l^is  charge  was  ex« 
(endeoiA  roysil  entertaiameoi;^  to 'captivate  the  Iriu ;  and  hi$ 
time,  in  the  five  jmca^ths  ^e  ftuM  thcre^  was  taken  up  in 
endeavG^rs  fo  (9  fettlV  flatters,  as  i^holly,  for  the  time  to 
ccmie',  to  fruftf  ate  hi^  enemies  of  the  ^fusu  aids  afforded  by 
the  Iriih  againft  him,  when  attacked  by  the  arms  of  f'rance. 
He  had  e^erienced  the  benefit  the  crown  received  without 
charge  by  private  adventurers,  and  was  refolved  by  like 
methods  to  make  the  part  h?  bad  gained  bear  the  charge  of 
fubduing  the  whole.  To  thia  eiid  he  diftributed  large  fcopes 
of  land  to  the  grandees  wlio  attended  him;  as,  to  earl 
Stronebow  (which  indeed  wa^  ^i^  f}^^  .^7  niarriage)  all 
Leininsr,  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  ]the  adjoining  cantreds, 
v^ith  a  few  maritime  towns  andcaftles  excepted  ;  to  Hugh 
4t  I^acy^  the  kingdom  of  Mea;h ;  to  John  de  Courcy,  all 
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Vmtr^  ifte  pQula  conqciatit;  and" to  Robert  Fhx-Stcpbcq 
^ii  MJlc^  Logan,  (he  kincdbltl  of  Cx)rke'(w|Tit:h'  formerly 
,<;oo?prch§nd^  Defaio^KlJ  and  to'Phfltp  rfe  Braos,  Sic  kingdom 
of  tirrieric5c. ,  ']^u\  thefe  t,vvOi  *latt<!t.  "Wants'  ^Xtt  made  after 
^hetingVkttirnto  En^]^^^      ''V' 

*   A,  Ut  1 173.. ,  Tfi^  febdliqrt  of^his  fon,  the  danger  of  a 
revolt*  in'Nprmandyj  and  a  ])1ague  and  I'cardty  in  Irfland^ 
^aid. the*  lei 02.  under  the  ncoeflitv  of  hafl'erting  his    return  j 
tJipugti  he  Vt'us  at  firft  dCterxnincd  to  ftay  thefiimtner  follow- 
ing in  Ireland,,  to  fortify  irwfth  ftrong-holds  and  cafiles,  and 
to  fettle  it  in  a  ft  ate  of  {tthritf.     He  thfiiefore  having  pro- 
vided for  the  government,  and  fettled  a  rivil  admintftrarion 
in  Dublin  by  a  colony  from  Briftol,  rtjarched  from  Dublii^ 
to  Wexford,  v^here  he  cmbaiked  on  Eafter-Monday   1173- 
Thus  was  brought  about  this  g^eat   rcvdution  with  JittliB 
})loodIIied,  rather  by  the  opinion  of  king  Hen'ry^s  power,  anti 
^hcterrbrof  his  arms,  than  by  any  real  force..  ^ 
,  ^."D.   I3I4-     The.  weak  feign  of  Edward- 11.    bis  un- 
fuccefsful  wairs  with  the  Scots^  fjpSds  and  content;it50s  anaongft 
iflie  Englifh  of  Ireland,  and  the  pcrpetiial  rpbeHicns  of  th^ 
Irifli,    wer^  the    caufe  of  a  very  fextraordipar^  revolution, 
ihough  pf  a  flibrt  continuance.   'Tbe  king  tf  S.cotland,  for 
i  div^rfion  to  the  Englilh  arms^  thi^  year  fent  hw  brother 
t dward  Bryce  with  a  fmalf  force  to  ipvadc  Ireland  5  who 
landed  in  the  north,  and  wa;S  joined  by  grea*  nbnibers  of  th^ 
Irifh.    He  iparched  then  t6  Dundalk,  which  he  to6fc  and 
tyurned  dowii,  in  the  year  I3i5>  anif  drove  moft  of  the  Englifh 
ijujt  of  tllflcr'..    The  carl  of  Ulfter  fought  with'thc  enemy 
jgie^r  Colerafne,  ^^nd  was  routed  j  which  was  followed  by  the 
fiege  of  Ca/ri^fergus ;  and  koger  Mortimer  wtis  the  fame 
year  defeated  in  jVieath.     From  thence  Brucd*  raragcd  the 
•whole  kingdom  from  fea  to  fck,  "and  defeated  Sir  tdmund 
Butler,*lord-juftice,  on  the  *r>X'enty-fixth  of  January ;  which 
cawtd  ^11.  the  Irifii  in  Murlflir  and  Leinfhf  to  rife  in  re- 
Wlion.     But  for  v7ant  of  proVifion5  the  Scots -were  obliged 
tp  marclj*  b:ick  to  Differ,    Where' Bruce   fat  down   in   his 
quarters  to  that  ^degree  of  quictnefs,  that  he  kept  court,  and 
^cld  picas,  a^  in  times  of  profound  peace.     Bruce  pafi'ed  into 
Jcoiland  in  13:6  for  frtdi  fupplies,  and  upon  his  return  waj 
crowned  king  of    Ireland    at  Dundalk.     FrOm    thence  he 
piarchcd  with  an  intention  of  befieging  Dublin,  took  Caftle- 
Knock,  and  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrel  in  it.     The  citizens  burned 
down  the  fuburbs  to  fecurfc  the  town,  and  ercfled  an  outward 
fortification  clofe  to  the  river  along  Merchant-Key,  with  the 
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S^owcs  ©f  the  Dominican  Abbey,  which  they  demoliflied  for 

that  purpofe.     Bnice  finding  the  refblution  of  the  citizens^ 

i-^^ecamped  from  Caftle-Knock,  and  inarched  wcftward  as  far 

.^s  JLirnerick,  ravaging  the  whole  country  through  which  he 

yafljrd.    Roger  Mortimer,  appointed  Jord-juftice  in  1317,  ar- 

;  r«v«d  at  Waterford  with  thirty-eight  men  at  arms  only,  and 

/  woiiJd  not  fuffer  the  Englifli  to  fight  Bruce  till  he  joined 

1  ^heni.    But  Bn^cc,'upon  his  arrival,  marched  b^ck  to  Ulftcr, 

wl^  the  lord-juftice  was  recalled  to  England.     Archbifhop 

Bicknor,  J)eing  made  lord-juftice  in  1318,  appointed  the  lord 

John  flirminghart  general  agatrift  Bruce  j  who  in  a  Iharp 

encounter  flew  Bruce  at  Dundalk,  with  two  thoufand  of  his 

^en.      John   Maupas,    a  valiant  officer  in   Birmingham's 

^^oops,  rufhed  into  the  battle  with  a  refolution  to  deftroy  the 

^jfiirping    prince^    and  was  found  dead   after  the  confliS, 

^J^tched  on  the  body  of  Bruce.     Tims  an  end  was  put  to 

j^'^   revolution,   and    the    Scotch   government  in   Ireland. 

^  *^^hanan  reports,  that  Robert,  king  of  Scotland,  came  over 

jf^   Ireland  in  aid  of  his   brother,  and  was  within  a  day's 

^^^'^^h  of  him  when  the  battle  was  fought;  but  that  Bruce 

-     ^^pttated  the  fight,  bccaufe  his  brother  Ihould  have  no  fliarc 

^^^H^  glory. 

The  Irilh  who  had  ftibmittcd  to  king  Henry,  all  along 

J)ore  with  impatience  the  reftraint  of  the  Englifli  government^ 

8nd  in  every  reign  there  was  a  perpetual  bordering  war  main- 

^//led  between  fbme  of  them  and  the  Englifli ;  which  oc- 

-^afioned  king  Richard  the  Second  to  make  two  royal  vopges 

Jl      .^^^^  inpeifon,  rcfolving  to  make  an  intire  conqueft  of 

.^at  jfland.     In  the  firft  voyage  made  in  I394,  he  was  at- 

^^nde^  by  a  royal  army  conhfting  of  four  thoufand  men  at 

/^'^^>      aqd  thirty  thoufand  archers.     Terrified   with  thcfe 

Q^  ^^^  »  the  Irifli  had  recourfe  to  a  policy  they  had  more  than 

ii^lj-^     t)ra6tifed  with  fuccefs,  to  diffolve  the  Englifli  armyj 

^^^■>  they  were  not  able  to  refifl: ;  namely,  by  light  fub- 

'j^^  P^^^s,  and  feigned  acknowledgments  of  their  paft  errors?". 

)ic^  J^^n  therefore  as  the  king  had  landed,  all  the  powerful 

^Pc>x-?  of  the  Irifti  made  humble  offers  of  fubmiffion.    Where- 

aijt;^|5^      the  lord  Mowbray,    earl-marflial   of  England,   was 

oatw  ^^rifed  by  fpecial  commiffion  to  receive  the  homages  and 

Mt^    ^  of  fidelity  of  all  the  Irifli  of  Leinftcr ;  namely,  of  Mac- 

pf^^^>ough,  O-Byrne,   O-More,    O-Nolan,   ana  the  chief 

)cn^^^  Kinflielaghs;  who,  falling  down  at  his  feet  upon  their 

fid  ^^^6,  performed  .their  homages,  and  made  their  oaths  of 

kiJC^^  Xty ;  which  done,  the  earl  admitted  each  of  them  to  the 

t)f  peace.     The  king  himfelf  having  rtceived  humble 

letters 
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letters  fxom  O-Ncill,  (wherein  he'ftiled  himfelf  prince  of  tfi^ 
Jrifh  of  Ulfter,  and  yet  acknowledged .  the  king  to  be  hi^ 
foyei:eign)  and  the  perpetual  lord  of  Ireland)   rjCippved   tp 
Prpgbeda,  and  received  the  like  fubmiffions  fracnj;he  Irifh  of 
Ulfier;    namely,   from  O-Neill,    O-Hanlon*    O-DonncU^ 
Mac-Mahon,  and  others.  They  were  bound  aUb  in  great 
penalties  to  the  apoftoiical  chamber,  not  only  to  ^continue 
loyal  fubje£lS)  but  that  they  and  their  fword-men  ibould,  on 
a  certain. day>  Airrcndcr  to  the  king  and  his  fuocefibrs  all 
their  tlands  .and  pofTeffiom,  and  (bouid  fen^him  m  bis  wars 
agaioft:  his  oth^r  rebels  s  in  confideraition  whereof  they  were 
to  receive  pay  and  peniions  from  the  king,  and  have  the  iii^ 
iieritance  of  fuch  land  aa  tl^ey  ihould  recover  from  the  rebels. 
Thus  they  avoided  the  prefent  ftorm,  and  dtflblvcd  thatarmj^ 
which  was  prepared  tobr^k  theni.  .Aa^fie  pope  was  intereft- 
ltd  in  thefe  fubmii&ons^  it  might  be  thought  chey  would  have 
bad  fome  e^ip£l;  but  the  king  was  no.  A)oner  returned   to 
^ngland>    hut  thefe.  Irifli  lords  laid  afide  their  maflcs   of 
)iuq[iility>  and.infefted  the  Englifh  borders  4^new;  in  defence 
whereof  the  lord  Roger  Mortimer,  then  lord-lieutenant  and 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown,   was  flain.    Moved  with  a  juft 
indignation,  the  king  paiTed  over  again  into  Ireland  in  1399^ 
with  as  powerful  ah  army  as  he  faad>  before,  propoiing  to 
make  a  full  conqueft  of  it ;  but  in  tiis  paflage  through  th^ 
vaft  countries  of  the  Murroughs,  Kiniheiaghs,  Kavanagbs, 
Byrnes  and  Tools,  his  great  army  wa$  much  diftrefTed  for 
want  of  provifions  and  carriages;  apd  he  did  npthing  me- 
morable, unlefs  cutting  down  and  clearing  the  pafi'ages  in 
the  Cavenagh's  country  may  be  termed  an  adion  of  fervsce. 
But  all  thefe  preparations  and  refolution^  came  to  nought  by 
the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Lanc^fter  injj£ngland  againft.  the 
Jiing,  who  Wa3  obliged  thereby  to  leaye  j(fpland.i  and  he  foon 
after  loft  his  crown  and  life. 

From  the  time  of  the  firft  redudtion  of  Ireland  there  were 
commotions  and  rebellions  in  every  n^ign,  but  iione  mor^ 
formidable  than  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizi^eth,  when  the 
Irilh  were  fupported  by  forces  uom  Spain^  who  pofleile^ 
themfclves  of  Kinfale,  to  whofe  affiftanice  the  earls  of  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconne]  marched  from  the  nortb>  at  the  head  of  a 
.great  army;  but  they  bcine  engaged  and  routed  by  the  lord* 
deputy  Montjoy  before  f  infale,.  the  Spaniards  fubmitte^ 
upon  the  terms  of  leaving  the  kingdom.  The  earl  of  Tyjrpn^ 
foon  after  fubmitted  to  the  Iord-de|mty  )ipM  his  knees,  and 
was  received  to  mercy. .    ?  -  ...  k;,,{ 
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. '  The  power  of  the  North  wa$  much  broken  by  this  battle ; 
but  Tyrone  and  others  being  received  to  mercy^  and  king 
Taoies  ifluing  a  commiffion  of  grace  in  j6o6,  for  confirming 
the  pofleiBons  of  the  Iriih  againft  all  claims  of  the  crown,  it 
might  have  been  expeAed  that  a  perfedi  fettlement  of  the 
kingdom  would  have  enfued  :  but  at  this  very  time  the  earls 
cf  lyrone  and  Tvrconnel,  Maguir,  O'-Cahan,  and  almoft 
all  the  Irifil  of  Ulfter,  entered  into  a  confpiracy  to  furprixe 
the  caiftle  of  Dublin,  murder  the  lord-deputy  and  council^ 
and  fet  on  foot  a  new  rebellion ;  and  for  this  end  had  felicited 
foreign  aids:  As  foon  as  they  had  notice  that  their  plot  was 
^ifcovered,  Tyrone,  Tyrconnel,  and  Maguir  fled  beyond 
t)ie  feas^  where  they  made  loud  clamours,  that  they  withdrew 
iffcnimyfis  for  matter  of  religion  and  injuftioe  as  to  their 
hghts  and  claims ;  both  which  points  the  king  cleared  by  a 
public  declaration  fpread  through  Europe,  which  may  be 
feen  in  the  fixth  volume  of  Rymer's  Colledion,  p«  664.  UpoA 
J^he  flight  of  thefe  con(pirators,  indi£lments  were  found 
agaiqft  them,  upon  which  all  that  fled  were  outlawed. 

A.  D.  1608.  Sir  Cahir  O-Dogharty,  proprietor  of  the 
barony  of  Inifowen  in  the  county  ofDonne^,  urged  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  fugitive  earls,  and  by  aflurance  of  fpeedy 
kids'  from  Spain,  broke  out  into  rebellion,  which  he  main* 
ttaih^  fbr  tyt  months  with  various  fuccefs;  whereunto  an 
Accidental  fltot  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  fome  of  his  ad« 
herbnfi^  Wei^ 'taken  and  executed.  Beildes  jnquifitions  and 
butlawries'Voufid  and'bad  againft  the  a&ors  in  thefe  two  re- 
bellion^, and  tb^t  of  the  laft  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  were 
all  attaintett'by  the  fkitate  of  the  eleventh  of  king  James,  and 
their  lands  veiled  in  the  crown,  mounting  to  51 1465  acres  in 
the  feveral  counties  of  Donnegal,  Tyrone,  Colerain,  Fer- 
managh, Cavan  and  Armagh,  and  enabled  the  king  to  make 
that  proteftant  plantation'  m  Ulfter,  which  now,  from  the 
znoft  rebenious  province  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  moft  quiet 
and  reformed. "     ' 

The  rebellion  and  maflacres  of  164 1,  exceed  all  the  cruel-* 
ties  tHat  evdt  Were  perpetrated  in  the  world,  unlefs  thofe  of 
the  Sp^miards  upon  the  conqyeft  of  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be 
excepted.  *-  The  ireftoration  o(  the  popifh  religion  to  its 
!ancienr  fplenddr,  iih^'the  hMes  cf  repoflefling  the  Iriih  in 
the -fix  efcheated  coonties  bemre-mentioned,  were  made  the 
pretences  to  thi't  iiifiun'ous  a&ion;  Which  was  maintained 
for  twelve ^^fs  with  an  obftinancy  not  to  be  matched.  But 
at  length'  the  irifli  itbel^  were  totally  fubdued  by  Oliver 
••■■''  ;    .        .     Cromweli, 
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Cromwell,  and  an  end  put  tt>  the  war  by  the  confifcation  o^f 
numbers  of  their  eftates  in  1653.  y. 

The  favours  of  king  James  \\,  to  thofe  of  his  own  religion 
in  Ireland  once  more  exalted  the  papifts  of  that  kingdom,  and 
put  them  upon  the  foot  of  domineering  over  their  prbteftant 
neighbours.      All  the  eftates,  forfeited  by  former  rebellions, 
were  teftofed  by  the  repeal  of  the  A<Sl  of  Settlpment,  and 
many  Other  laws  made  to  the*  deftrudHon  of  the  eftablilhed 
ttligibTl  th^l-6. '  But  the  kingdom  was  again  i^educ^d  by  the 
arms  of  the  glorious  king  V\'  illiam^  in  two  fuccefsful  battles, 
9nd  the  eftates'  of  great  numbers  of  the  Iriih  hosbility  and 
gentry  were  adjudged  Mo  be  forfeited  i  and  to  perpetuate  the 
benefits   ariting  from  this  revolution,  that  great  king  took 
care,  as  his  laft  legacy,  to  fettle  the^crown  ip.  thejlluftnous 
houfe  that  now  wears  it ;  in*whicl>  Iha^  it  n;iay  for  ever  re-; 
main,  are  the  prayers  of  all  good  'fubjedh. 
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AR  E  the  only  remainder^  of  our  rights  in  Normandy ; 
unto  which  dukedom 'they,  did  once  belong,  and  near 
to  which  they  He.  Anno  i  iq8,  Wnfxi  Henry  1\  Q(hxiglsu\d  had 
taken  prifoner  his  brother  Robert,  thefe  iflands,.  as  part  of 
Normandy,  were  annexed  unto  the  Engliih  crown  j  and 
ever  fince,  with  great  faith  and  loyalty,  continued  in  that 
fubje£lion.  Thefe  iflands  lie  in  the  chief  trad,e  of  all 
Ihipping  from  the  Eaftern  parts', unto  the  Wcfti  in  the  middle 
way  between  St.  Maloes  and  the  river  Seihe^^  the  only  traffic 
of  the  Normans  zni  Parifians. 

Of  five  ifUnds  lying  near -each  other,  four  only  are  in- 
habited, and  thofe  reduced  , only  unto  two  governments; 
Jerfey  an  ehtire'pfovince  as  Ft  were  withifi  itfelf;  hut  thai 
of  Gucrnfey  having  the  twoof  ^dernq^  and  Sarke  dependant 
on  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  ouihiAco-ics,  and  inouc  a££s  of 
parliament,  we  have  mentronbnl^pf  Jerfey  and  Guernfey^ 
this  laft  comprehending  under  ituhe  two  other.  The  people 
of  them  all  live,  as  it  were,  in  a  .kind  of  free  jfubjc&ion  i  not 
any  way  acquainted  with  taxes,, or  with  any  Ipvic*  pithcr.of 
men  or  money  ;  infomuch  that,  when  the  pai^i^cnts  of 
England  contribute  towards  the  pccaTions  of  their  princes, 
there  is  always  a  provifo  in  the  a£^,  ^\  Tbat  t^ia  grant  of 
fubfidies,  or  any  thing  the'reiii  contained,  extend  not  tcrcharge 
the  inhabitants  of  Guerqfey  and  Jerfey,  or  any  of  them,  of, 

for. 
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foXy  OX  concernuig  any  manors,,  lands,  and  tenements,  or 
other  pofleffionSy  goods,  chattels,  or  other  moveable  fub^ 
fiance,  which  they. the  faid  Inhabitants,  or  any  other  to  their 
ufes,  have  within  Jerfey  and  Guerqfey,  or  in  any  of  them, 
&c.  Thefe  privNedges  and  immunities  (together  with  divers 
Others)  (econdeid  with  the  more  powerful  band  qi  religion, 
have  been  a  principal  occaCon  of  that  conflancy,  wherewith 
they  have  perilled  faithfully  \n  their  allegiance,  and.difclaim-* 
ed  even,  the  rery.namc  and  xhoiight  of  France*  For  how- 
joever  the  lang^agb  which  thf  )(;J  fpealc  is  French,  and  that  in 
their  originaTjhcy  ejther.fvcrejpf  :Normandy  or  Britagne^ 
et  can  they  .with  no  patience  endure  to  be  accounted  French, 
ut  call  themfejve^.  byvthe  name  4>f,£ngIi{h*Norman5.  So^ 
inuQh  doth  liberty^  or  at  theVorll  a  gentle  yoke,  prevait 
upon  th^  mind  .of  the  people* 

70  proceed  to  particulars^  we  vmll  take  them  as  they  lie  ia 

order^  beginning  £ril  with  that  of  Alderney,  an  ifiand  called 

by  Antonine^  Arica  \  but  by  the  French,  and  in  our  old  re-^ 

Cords,  knoyi^  ,by.  the  name  of  Aurigny  and  Aurney.     It  is 

^tuate  in  the  forty-ninth  degree  between  forty-eight  and  fifty* 

two  minutes  of*,  that  degree,  jufl  over  againft  the  cape  or 

promontory  of   the   Lexobii,    called    at  this  time   by  the 

marincers  the  Hague  ;  diflant  from  this  cape  or  promontory 

three  leagues,  only,  but  thirty  at  the  leaft  from  the  neareft 

part  of  England.     The  air  is  healthy,    though  fometimes 

thickened  with  the  vapours  arifing  from  the  fea^.    The  foil  is 

indifferently  rich  both  for  hufbandry  and  grafing,     A  town  it 

hath  of  near  an  hundred  families  ;  and  not  far  ofF,  an  haven 

inade  in  the  manner  of  a  cemicircle,  which  they  call  Crabbie. 

The  principal  flrength  of  it,  are  the  high  rocks,  with  whichf> 

it  is  on  every  fide  environed,  but  efpecially  upon  the  South  ; 

9nd  on  the  eafl-fide  an  old  block-houfe,  which  time  hath 

made  almoft  unferviceable.     The  chief  houfe  herein  belong- 

eth  unto  the  chamberlains^  as  alfo  the  dominion  or  fee-farm 

pfall  the  ifland,  it  being  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  unto 

George  the  fon  of  Sir  Leonard  Chamberlain,  then  governoc 

of  Guernfey,   by  whofe  valour  it  was  recovered  from  the 

French,   who  in  queen  Mary's  days   had    fcized  upon  it. 

Near  unto  the  fort  or  block-houfe  aforementioned,  a  great 

quantity  of  this  little  iiland  is  overlaid  with  fand,  driven 

thither  by  the  fury  of  the  nor thweft- wind.     Jf  we  believe 

their  legends,  it  proceeded  from  the  jull:  judgment  of  God 

upon  the  owner  of  thofe  grounds,  who  once  (but  when  I 

Inow  not)  had  made  booty  and    put   to  the  fworJ   ibme 

certain  Spaniards^  there  ihip wrecked, 

four 
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Four  leagues  from  hence,  and  to  the  fonfh-weK  a^cf  hf 
weft»  lies  another  of  the  fmaller  iflands,   called  Sarke ;   fi^c 
miles  in  circuit  at  the  leaft,  which  yet  is  two  miles  iels  iir 
the  whole  compafs  than  that  of  AJdemey.      An  ifle   not 
known  by  any  hame  amongft  the  antients  }  for  till  the  fiftlt 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  thereafiouts,  it  was  not  peopled  ; 
but  then,  it  pleafiul  her  tnajefty  to  grant  h  for  ever  in  fee* 
ferm  to  Helier  Carteret,  vulgarly  called  Seigneur  dci  St*  Oen^ 
a  principal  gentleman  of  the,  ifle  of  Jeiiey.    By  him  ft  wajT 
divided  into  feveral  eftatet,  and  Jeafed  oat  unto  divers  tenants^ 
colIe£l:ed  from  the  neighbour  iflandt ;  fe  that  at  this  dajr  it 
may  contain  fome  forty  boufholds ;  whereas  before  it  con-- 
taincd  only  a  poor  hermitage,  together  with  a  little  chajiel 
appertaining  to  it ;  the  reft  of  the  enmnd  ferving  as  a  oom^ 
mon  unto  thofe  of  Guernfey  for  breeding  of  their  cattle; 
For  ftrength  it  is  beholding  raoft  to  nature,  wfaicb  hath 
walled  it,  m  a  manner,  round  with  mighty  rocks;  there  being 
but  one  way  or  afcent  unto  it,  and  that  with  fmall  forced 
eafy  to  be  defended  againft  the  ftrongeft  power  in  chriften- 
dom.  A  paflage  was  lately  fortified  by  the  farmers  here  with  t 
new  platform  on  the  top  of  it,  and  thereupcm  four  pieces  of 
ordinance  continually  mounted.     In  this  ifland,  as  alfo  In 
the  other,  there  is  a  barliff  and  a  minifter,  but  both  of  them 
fubordinate  In  matter  of  appeal  unto  the  courts  and  colloquies 
of  Guernfey. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  who,  for  her  hufband 
Philip's  fake,  had  engngcd  herfclt  in  a  war  againft  the 
French,  this  ifland,  then  not  peopled,  was  fuddeniy  furprifed 
by  thofe  of  that  nation;  bat  by  a  gentleman  of  the  Nether- 
lands, a  fubjefl  of  king  Philip,  thus  regained,  as  the  ftory  is 
related  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  The  Flemifh  gentleman 
with  a  fmall  bark  came  to  anchor  in  the  road,  and  pretend- 
ing the  death  of  his  merchant,  befought  the  French  that 
they  might  bury  him  in  the  chapel  of  that  ifland,  offering  a 
prefent  to  them  of  fuch  commodities  as  they  had  aboard.  To 
this  requeft  the  French  were  cafily  intrcated,  bat  yet  upoil 
condition  that  they  fliould  not  come  on  fcore  with  any 
weapon,  no,  not  fo  much  as  with  a  knife.  This  leave  ob- 
tained, the  Fleming  rowed  unto  the  fhore  with  a  coffin  iit 
their  fkiff,  for  that  ufe  purpofely  provided,  with  fword^  and 
arcubuflies.  Upon  their  landing,  and  a  fcarch,  they  were 
permitted  to  draw  their  coffin  up  the  rocks,  fome  of  the 
French  rowing  back  unto  the  fhip  to  fetch  the  preients, 
where  they  were  ioon  hid  in  hold.  The  Flemings,  in  the 
mesn  time,  who  were  on  land,  had  carried  their  coffin  into 
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tlie  chapel ;  and  having  taken  thence  their,  weapons,  gave  an 
alarm  ;  the  Freoch  taken  thu$  upon  the  fudden^  and  feeing 
no  hopes  of  fuccour^  yielded  themfelves,  and  abandoned  the 
po0cffion  of  the  pl^. 

Xwo  leagues    /com  Sarke^   dire£Uy  weftward,  lies  the 
chief  Hland  of  this  gavernmeiit,'^  Antopine  called  Sarnia ; 
by  Its  and\dioi*rfhoh  known  b)r  the.  name  of  Garnzey,  or 
Guernfey,  jiiii«9tcr  id'    the    fortywniiit;jh  degree  of  latitude, 
eight  leagues,^  .or  t^ereaij^oats,  from  the  cos&  oi  Normandy, 
aod-at :»!  equd  di^nce from- Ahbri^ey and  Jerfey.  The  form 
of;  it^is  mucbsafterlthe^.faihioa  of  ithe'ifle  of  Sicily,  every  fide 
'of'the  triaDgl^-Heiagabout  ninetAika  in  length,  and  twenty^ 
c^bt  in  wfaoleu  compafa;  .  in  tljia^tcircuit  are  comprehended 
teorparifhesy,  whereof  the  principal  es  that  of  St  Peter's  on  the 
f&j^'as-  havingta  fiur  and  fafe  pier  adjoining  to  it  for  the 
hcaefit  of  their  merchants,  .and  being  honoured  alfo  with  a 
roarkety^md  the  «ourt  of  juftLce.     The  number  of  the  in- 
habitants.is  reckoned  near  about  twenty  thoufand,  out  of 
which  thereimay:  h?  vaifed  two  thoufand  able  men  ;   although 
their  tramed-bsod^cDnfiftsonly  of  twelve  hundred,  and  thofe 
but  poorly  -armed,  j .  The  air  hereof  is  very  healthful,  as  may 
be  (een  by  the  long  lives  both  of  men  and  women ;  and  the 
earth  faid  to  be.  of  the  fame  nature  with  Crete  and  Ireland^ 
not  apt  to  fofter  any  venomous  creature  in  it.     The  ground 
itfelf,  in  opinion  of  the  natives,  is  more  rich  than  that. of 
Jerfi^  4  yet  nof^fo  fruitful  in  the  harreft,  becaufe  the  people 
addia  themfelvesto  merchandize  efpecially,-  leaving  the  care 
of  hulbandry  to  their  hindes.     Yet  bread  they  have  fufficient 
for  their  ufe ;  enough  of  cattle  both  for  themfelves  and  exr 
portation ;  plenty  of  fifh  .continually  brought  in  from  the 
neighbouring  fea,  and  a  lake  on  the  north-weft  part  of  it, 
.near  unto  tte  fea,  of  about  a  mile  or  more  in  compafs,  ex- 
ceeding well  ftor»l  with  excellent  carp. 
.    Some  other  ifles  there  are  pertaining  unto  this  government 
of  Guemfey,  but  not  many  nor  much  famous.    Two  of 
them  lie,  along  betwixt  it  and  Sarke ;  viz.  Arvie,  and  Jet- 
bow,  whereof  this  laft  ferveth  only  as  a  park  unto  the  go-^ 
vernor,  and  hath  in  it  a  few  fallow  deer,  and  good  plenty 
of  rabbits.   The  other  of  them  is  near  three  miles  in  circuit, 
a  folitary  dwelling  once  of  canons  regular,  and  afterwards  of 
fome  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  but  now  only  unin^ 
habited.     The  leaft  of  them,  but  yet  of  moft  note,  is  the 
little  illet  called  Lehu,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  theeaftern 
comer,  and  near  unto  thofe  fcattered  rocks,  which  are  called 
hcs  HanwauXt  appertaining  once  unto  the  dean>  but  now 
•  unta 
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unto  the  governor.  It  is  fainou9''for  a  Itttk  oratory  6r  chztfttf 
there  once  ereded  and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgiir 
Mary,  who,  by  the  people  in  thoie  times,  was  much  iued 
to  by  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  Lehu.  A  place  long  £nce 
demoiiihed. 

But,  the  principal  ornament  of  Guernfey,  is  the  large 
capaciouihers  of  the  harbour^  and  the  fiouriihing  beauty  of. 
the  caftle  ;  I  fay  the  cafile,  as  it  may  be  (o  called  by  way  of 
cminency ;  that  in  the  vale,  and  thofe  poorer  trifles  all  along 
the  coaiis,  not  any  way  deferving  to  be  fpoken  of.     It  is^ 
fituated  upon  a  little  iflet  juft  oppoftte  unto  Pierport  or  the 
town  of  St  Peter,  on  the  fea  y  and  takes  up  the  whole  circait 
of  that  iflet  whereupon  it  ftandeth.     At  the  firft  it  was  buiit 
upon  the  higher  part  of  the  ground  only,  broad  at  the  otez 
end,  and  at  the  other,  and   bending  in  the  fUhion  of  an 
horn,  whence  it  bad  the  name  of  Cornet.     By  Sir  Leonard 
Chamberlain,  governor   here  in   the  time  of  queen  Mary, 
and  by  Sir  Thomas  Leighton  his  fuccefibr^  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  improved  to  that  majefty  and  beauty 
which  it  now  it  hath ;  was  fortified  according  to  the  modern 
art  of  war^  and  fumiflied    with  almoft  an  hundred  pieces  of 
ordnance,  whereof  about  fixty  art  tf  brafs.    Add  to  €hisr* 
that  it  is  continually  environed  with  the  iea^  untefs  fome«* 
times  at  low  water,  whereby  there  is  little  poffibility  of  mak- 
ing any  approaches  to  it.     And  certainly  it  is  more  than 
fiecefiary  that  this  place  flioutd  be  thus  fortified,  if  not  for 
the  fafety  of  the  ifland,  yet  at  the  leaft  for  the  afTttrance  of 
the  harbour.     An  harbour  able  to  Contain  the  greateft  navy 
that  ever  failed  upon  the  ocean ;  fenced  from  the  fury  of  the 
winds  by  the  ifles  of  Guernley,  Jet-bow,  Sarke,  and  Arvic, 
by  which   it   is  almoft   encompafled ;    and  of  fo  fure  an' 
anchorage,  that  though  our  fhips  lay  there  in  the  bkcflering 
end  of  March^  yet  it  was  noted  that  never  arty  of  them  flipped 
an  anchor.     They  have  other  havens  about  the  ifland :  viz. 
Bazon,  L'Aucrefle^  Fermines,  and  others ;  but  tbeieare  ratheir 
landing  places  to  let  m  the  enemy,  then  any  way  advaatageaua 
to  the  trade  and  riches  of  ^e  people. 

tJpon  the  advantages  of  this  harbour,  asnd  the  coaVeniency 
of  the  pier  fo  near  it,  it  is  no  w6nde&  if  the  people  bietakd 
themfelves  fo  much  to  commerce.  Nor  do  they  traffic  only  !»' 
fmall  boats  betw^n  St.  Maloes  and  the  iflands,  as  chole  of 
Jerfey  ;  but  are  mafters  of  goodftout  barks,  and  venture  unt<r 
all  thefv  nearer  ports  of  diriflendoai.  The  principal  eomr 
modity  which  they  sie  to  fend  abroad,  arc  the  works  and 
labouis'Of  the  poorer  bat^  as.  waiftcoats^  ftockings,  axid  other 
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manufactures  made  of  wool^  wherein  they  in  exceeding 
ikilfui ;  of  which  wool  to  be  tranfportecl  to  their  ifland  in 
a  certain  proportion  ^  they  have  obtained  .  a  licence.  But 
there  accrueth  a  further  benefit  unto  this  people,  from 
their  harbour  than  their  own  traffic,  which  is  the  continual 
concourfe  and  refort  of  merchants  thither^'  efpecially  upon  ^ 
war.  For  by  an  antient  priviledge  of  the  kings  of  £ngland^ 
there  is  with  them  in  a  manner  a  continual  truce ;  and  it  is 
lawful  both  for  frenchmen  and  others,  how  hot  foever  the 
war  be  followed  in  other  parts,  to  repair  hither  without  any 
danger^  and  here  to  trade  in  the  utmoft  fecurity.  A 
priviledge  founded  upon  a  bull  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  the 
tenth  year,  of  his  popedom  ;  Edward  iV.  thea  reigning,  in 
En^and,  and  Lewis  XI.  over  the  French  :  by  virtue  of 
which  bull,  all  thofe  ftand  ipfb  fadlo  excommunicate,  who 
any  way  moleft  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifle  of  Guernfey^  . ot 
any  which  refort. unto  tfieir  ifland,  cither  by  piracy  or  aay 
other  violence  whatfoever.  A  bull  firft  published  in  the  chy 
of  Conftance,  unto  the  diocefe  of  which  thefe  iflands  once 
belonged,  afterwarda  verified  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
confirmed  by  our  kings  of  England  nil  this  day.  The  copy 
of  this  bull  may  be  ftill  {eeny  and  fomewhat  alfo  in  the 
praiSice  of  it  on  record ;  by  which  it  appears  that  a  man  of 
war  of  France  having  taken  an  Engliih  £hip,  and  therein 
f<Hne  pafiengers  and  goods  of  Guernfey ;  made  prize  and 
prifonersof  the  Engliih,  but  reftored  thefe  of  Guernfey  to 
their  liberty. 

The  ifle  of  Jcrfey,  known  in  the  former  ages,  and  to 
Antonine  the  emperor,  by  the  name  of  Cefarea,  is  fituate 
in  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  between  eighteen  and 
twenty»four  minutes  of  that  degree;  diftant  five  leagues 
only  from  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  forty  or  thereabouts  from  the 
neareft  parts  of  England^  and  fix  or  feven  to  the  fouth-eaf£ 
from  that  of  Guernfey.  The  figure  of  it  is  an  oblong  fquare^ 
the  length  of  it  from  weft  to  eaft  eleven  miles,  fhe  breadth 
fix  and  upwards,  the  whole  circuit  about  thirty-three.  The 
air  very  healthy  and  little  difpofed  unto  difeafes,  \inlefs  it  be 
unto  a  kind  of  ague  in  the  end  of  harveft,  which  they  call 
Lcs  Settembers.  The  foil  fufficiently  fertile  in  itfelf,  but 
noft  curioufly  manured,  and  of  a  plentiful  increafe  unto  the 
ham ;  not  only  yielding  corn  enough  for  the  people  of  the 
ifland,  but  fometimey  alfo  an  ample  furplufage.  The  coun«# 
try  generally  fwelling  up  in  pretty  hillocks,  under  which  lie 
pleafant  valleys,  and  thofe  plentifully  watered ;  in  this  it  hath 
the  precedency  of  Guernfey. 

Q.  Both 
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"  Bath  ifiantfe  confift  very  much  of  fmall  inclofures;  every 
•roan  in  each  of  thcni,  having  fomewhat  to  live  on  of  his  own. 
Only  the  differtncdis,  that  here  the  mounds  are  made  with 
ditches  and  banks  of  earth  cail  up,  well  fenced  and  planted 
with  feveral  forts  of  apples,  out  of  which  they  make  a  pleafing 
Jcind  of  cyder,  which  is  their  ordinary  drink ;  whereas  in 
Gucrnfey  they  arc- for  the  moft  pmrt  made  of  Acmes,  about 
the  height  and  fafliion  of  a  parapet. 

For  other  flrengths  this  ifland  is  in  part  beholding  to 
nature,  and  fomewhat  alfo  to  art.  To  nature  which  hath 
guarded  it  with  rocks,  and  ihelves,  and  other  {hallow  places 
very  dangerous ;  but  nether  thefe,  nor  thofe  of  art,  are  ib 
ferviceabie  and  full  of  fafety,  as  they  be  in  Guernfey.  Bc- 
fides^  the  landin-r.places  here  are  more  numerous,  and  more 
acceiTible ;  namely,  the  bay  of  St.  Owen,  and  the  havens  of 
St.  Burlade,  Boule,  St.  Catherine's,  with  many  others-  There 
is,  indeed,  one  of  them,  and  that  the  principal,  fufEciently 
afibred  ;  on  the  one  fide  by  a  little  blockhoufe,  which  they 
call  Mount  St.  Aubin;  and  on  the  other  by  a  fair  caftle, 
called  ,the  Fort  Elizabeth.  The  harbour  itfelf  is  of  a  good 
carpacity,  in  figure  like  a  femicircle  or  a  crefcentj  and,  by 
reafon  of  the  town  adjoining,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
haven  of  St.  Hilaries.  On  that  fide  of'  it  next  the  town,  is 
fituate  the  caftle,  environed  with  the  fea  at  high^water,  but 
at  ebb  eafily  acceffible  by  land  ;  but  yet  fo  naturally  defended 
with  (harp  rocks,  and  craggy  clifts,  that  though  the  accefs 
to  it  may  be  eafy,  yet  the  furprize  would  be  difficult. 

This  rfland,  comprehends  in  it  twelve  parishes,  whereof 
the  principal  is  that  of  St.  Hilaries — A  town  fo  called  from 
an  ancient  father  of  that  name,  and  bifhop  of  Poi&iers  in 
France,  whofe  body  they  fuppofe  to  be  interred  in  a  little 
chapel  near  Fort  Elizabeth,  and  confecrated  to  hi^  memory. 
The  chief  advantage  this  town  now  has,  is  the  conveniency 
of  the  haven,  the  market  there  every  Saturday,  and  its  being 
honoured  with  the  Cohu  or  Seffions-houfe  for  the  whole 
ifland.  The  other  villages  lie  fcattered  up  and  down,  like 
thofe  of  Guernfey,  and  give  habitation  to  a  people  very 
painful  and  laborious  ;  but  by  reafon  of  their  continual 
toil  and  labour,  not  a  little  ^fftilcd  with  a  kind  of  melan** 
choly  furlincfs  incident  to  plough-men  j  but  thofe  of  Guernfey 
on  the  other  fide,  by  continual  converfe  with  ftrangers  in 
their  own  haven,  and  by  travelling  abroad,  are  much  more 
fociable  and  generous.  Add  to  this,  that  the  people  here  are 
more  poor,  and  therefore  more  deftitute  of  humanity ;  the 
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^^liildreil  here  contirtualJy  craving  alms  of  every  flrangcr ; 
tvhereas  in  all  Guernfey  is  not  to  be  feen  one  beggar. 

A  principal  reafon  of  this  poverty,  may  be  imputed  to  their 
exceeding  populoufnefs,  there  being  reckoned  in  fo  fmail  a 
Quantity  of  ground,  near  thirty  thoufand  fouls. 

Another  may  be  the  little  liking  they  have  to  traffick ; 
whereby  as  they  might  have  advantage  to  improve  themfelves, 
and  employ  their  poor,  fo  alfo  might  that  fervice  cafually 
diminiih  their  huge  multitudes,  by  the  lofs  of  fome  men, 
and  diverting  others  from  the  thoughts  of  marriage. 

But  the  chief  caufe,  is  the  tenure  of  their  lands,  which 
are  equally  to  be  divided  amongft  all  the  fons  of  every  father, 
and  thofe  parcels  alfo  to  be  fubdivided  even  ad  infinitum. 
Hence  is  it,  that  in  all  the  countries  you  (hall  hardly  find  a 
field  of  corn  of  larger  compafs  than  an  ordinary  garden  ; 
every  one  now  having  a  little  to  himfelf,  and  that  little  made 
lefs  to  his  pofterity.  This  tenure  our  lawyers  call  by  the 
name'  of  Gavel-kind  ;  that  is,  as  fome  of  them  expound  it. 
Give-all-kind,  becaufe  it  is  amongft  them  all  to  be  divided. 

The  chief  riiagiftrates  in  both  thefe  ifles,  are  the  go- 
vernors; whofe  office  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  lord 
lieutenants  of  our  (hires  in  England,  according  as  it  was 
cftabliflied  by  king  Alfred,  revived  by  Henry  HI.  and  fo 
continueth  at  this  day.  Thefe  governors  are  appointed  by 
the  king;  and  by  him,  in  times  of  war,  rewarded  with  an 
annual  penfion  payable  out  of  the  Exchequer';  but  fince  the 
encreafe  of  the  domain,  by  the  ruin  of  religious  houfes,  that . 
charge  hath  been  dedufted ;  the  whole  revenues  being  allotted 
to  them  in  both  iflands  for  the  fupport  of  their  eftate.  In 
civil  matters  they  are  direfted  by  the  bailiiF  and  the  jurates  ; 
the  bailiffs,  and  other  tht  king's  officers  in  Guernfey,  being 
appointed  by  the  governor ;  thoft  of  Jerfey  holding  their 
places  by  patent  from  the  king. 

By  thofe  men,  accompanied  with  the  juftices  or  jurates,  is 
his  majefty  ferved,  and-  his  iflands  governed ;  the  places  in 
each  iflana  being  of  the  fame  nature,  though  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent in  name.  Of  thefe,  in  matters  merely  civil,  and  ap- 
pertaining unto  public  juftice,  the  bailiff  is  the  principal ; 
as  being  the  chief  judge  in  all  actions  both  criminal  and  real.  " 
In  matters  of  life  and  death,  if  they  proceed  to  fentence  of 
condemnation,  there  is  required  a  concurrence  of  feven  jurates 
together  with  the  bailiff;  under  which  number  fo  concurring 
the  oflTender  Is  acquitted.  Nor  can  the  country  find  one 
guilty,  riot  taken,  as  we  call  it,  in  the  matter ;  except  that 
eighteen  voices  of  twenty-four  (for  of  that  number  is  their 
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grand   inqueft)    agree  together    in   the  verdid*     Peribflal 
actions,  fuch  as  are  debt  and  trcfpailes,  may  be  determined 
by  the  bailiff,  and  two  only  are  Aifficient ;  but  if  a  trial  comes 
i,n  right  of  land  and  of  inheritance,  there  muft  be  three  at 
leaft,  and  they  decide  it.    For  the  difpatch  of  thefe  bufineiles, 
they  have  their  terms,  about  the  fame  time  as  we  in  London  ; 
their  writs  of  arreft,  appearance  and  the  like,  dired;ed  to  the 
vifcount  or  provoft  ;  and  for  the  trial  of  their  feveral  cau/es, 
three  feveral  courts  or  jurifdidlions:  viz.  the  Court  Criminal, 
the  Court  of  Chattel,  and  the  Court  of  Heritage.   If  any  find 
himfelf  agrieved  with  their  proceedings,  his  way  is  to  appeal 
unto  the  Council-Table.     Much  like  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  of  later  ftamp,  are  thofe  courts  in  France,  which 
they  call  Les  Seiges  Prefideaux  Tinftituted  for  the  eafe  of  the 
people  by  the  former  kings,  in  divers  cities  of  the  realm,  and 
fince  confirmed,  anno  1551,    or  thereabouts)  wherein   there 
is  a  bailiff,  attended  by  twelve  ailitlants  (for  the  moil  part] 
two  lieutenants,  the  one  criminal,  and  the  other  civil,  and 
other  officers  j  the  office  of  the  bailiff  being  to  pfeferve  the 
people  from  wrpng,   to  take  notice  of  treafons,  robberies, 
murders,  unlawful  afTemblies,  and  the  like. 

in  this  order,  and  by  thefe  men,  arc  all  fuch  aflairs 
tranfaded  which  concern  only  private  and  particular  perfons  ; 
but  if  a  bufinefs  arife  which  toucheth  the  public,  there  is 
fummoned  .by  the  governor  a  parliament,  or  convention  of 
the  three  eftates.  Of  the  governor  as  chief,  the  bailifF  and 
j urates  reprefenting  the  nobility,  the  miniflers  for  the  church, 
and  the  feveral  conflables  of  each  parifh  for  the  commons. 
In  this  afTcmbl}  general,  as  alfo  in  ;ill  private  meetings,  the 
governor  takes  precedence  of  the  bailifF  9  but  in  the  civil 
courts  and  pleas  of  law,  the  bailifF  hath  it  of  the  governor. 


M    I    N     O      RCA. 

THE  ifland  of  Minorca  lies  in  the  Mediteranean  fca, 
about  fixty  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  coaft  of  Cata- 
lonia in  Spain,  in  its  neighbourhood  are  Majorca,  Yvica, 
and  Formcntera,  which,  together  with  this  conftituted  the 
antient  kingdom  of  Majorca.  The  latitude  of  Port-Mahon 
is  39®  40'  north. 

It  is  fcarcely  poffibleto  confider  the  map  of  this  ifland,  with- 
out obferving  how  i^  the  weather  has  by  degrees  i^lfluenced 
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the  figure  of  Its  dUt-Iine.  As  the  northerly  winds  are  the 
moft  frequent  and  the  moft  violent  of  this  country,  thofe  parts 
of  the  coaft  that  are  the  moft  expofed  to  their  rage,  are  cut 
and  indented  into  a  prodigious  variety  of  creeks  and  inlets ; 
while  thofe  of  a  foutherly  afpeft  are  infinitely  more  even  and 
regular,  and  every  where  fliew  gentle  efFefts  of  a  more  temper- 
ate expofure. 

Minorcfa  is  upwards  of  thirty-three  miles  long,  and  varies 
in  breadth  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  or  more ;  fo  that  it  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  bignefs  as' the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  contains 
two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  fquare  miles,  and  151,040  fquare 
acres.  It  is  (ixty-two  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  divided  into 
four  terminos  or  provinces ;  the  termino  of  Mahon,  th6 
tennino  of  Alaior,  the  united  terminos  of  Mercadal  and 
Fererias,  and  the  termino  of  Ciudadella. 

The  termino  of  Mahon  is  bounded  on  three  fides  by  the 
fea,  has  the  termino  of  Alaior  to  the  north- wefl ward,  and 
joins  that  of  Mercadal  a  little  more  to  the  northward.  Its 
greateft  length  is  fourteen  miles,  and  it  is  above  eight  miles 
over,  where  at  the  broadeft.  This  termino  contains  about 
thirteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  its  chief  town  is  Mahon. 

The  termino  of  Alaior  is  waflied  by  the  fea  to  the  fouth- 
weftward,-  and  borders  on  the  termino  of  Mahon  to  tWe 
eaftward;  to  the  northward  is  that  of  Mercadal,  and  the  ter- 
mino of  Fererias  lies  to  the  north -weft  ward.  Its  greateft  length 
is  upwards  of  eight  miles,  and  it  is  about  fcven  broad.  It 
contains  about  five  thoufand  fouls ;  its  chief  town  Alaior. 

The  termino  of  Mercadal  is  above  twelve  nliles  long,  and 
more  than  ten  broad.  It  has  the  fea  on  the  north  fide,  and  the 
termino  of  Mahon  to  the  fouth  eaft;  that  of  Alaior  joins  it 
to  the  fouth  weftward,  and  the  termino  of  Fererias  (to  which 
it  is  united)  lies  to  the  weftward.  Its  chief  town  is  Mercadal, 
and  the  moft  noted  places  within  its  diftrift  are  Mount-Toro, 
Fornclles,  and  Sanfta  Agatha.  It  may  contain  about  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  termino^  of  Fererias  (to  which  that  of  Mercadal  is 
united)  is  a  long  narrow  ftripe,  extending  from  fea  to  fta 
quite  a-crofs  the  ifland,  which  is  here  but  little  more  than 
ten  miles  over.  It  is  fcarcely  any  where  more  than  four  miles 
broad.  It  is  bounded  to  the  eaftward  by  the  termino  of 
Mercadal,  and  that  of  Alaior,  and  the  termino  of  CiudA- 
della  joins  it  to  the  weftward.  Its  chief  town  is  Fererias  j 
ahd  its  number  of  inabitants  does  not  exceed  one  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-fix. 
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The  termino  of  Ciudadella  takes  up  the  weft  end  of  the 
ifland.  Its  greateft  length  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  termin© 
of  Fererias,  which  joins  it  to  the  eaftward  ;  and  its  breadth, 
which  in  feme  places  is  lefs  than  five  miles,  enlarges  itfelf  in 
others  to  upwards  of  eight.  The  fea  wa(hes  it  on  the  north, 
the  weft,  and  the  fouth  hdes.  It  contains  about  feven  thoufan4 
inhab  tants,  and  has  Ciudadella  for  its  capital. 

Mahon  is  the  capital  of  the  termino  of  the  fame  name, 
and  of  the  whole  ifland,  fmcc  it  has  been  in  the  pofleiEon  of 
the  Englifli,  who  removed  the  courts  of  juftice  hither  from 
Ciudadella,  making  it  the  feat  of  government.  To  this  they 
were  induced  by  its  (ituation  near  the  principal  harbour,  as 
well  as  its  neighbourhood  to  St.  Philip's  caftle,  the  only 
fortrcfs  of  any  confideration  in  the  country. 

Mahon  is  built  on  an  elevated  fituation  ;  and  the  afcent 
from  the  harbour,  over  which  it  feems  to  hang,  is  fteep  and 
difficult :  hence  the  prorpe<5l  is  extended,  and  the  air  render- 
ed more  pure  and  whoHome  j  neither  are  the  flies  (and  cfpe- 
cially  that  very  troublefome  kind  the  mufquita  or  gnat)  fuch 
a  peft  here  all  the  hot  weather  as  in  the  other  towns  of  the 
ifland. 

The  buildings  areuniverfally  of  freeftone,  and  either  cover- 
ed with  tiles,  or  flat-roofed  and  terraced ;  which  terrace  is 
the  matter  of  which  their  floors  are  likewife  made,  refembling 
thofe  fo  well  known  of  late  years  in  London  by  the  name  of 
Venetian-floors  :  but  the  mafons  here  are  fo  expert  at  their 
bufmefs,  and  the  msterials  that  enter  into  the  compofltion  of 
the  terrace  fo  rcafonable,  and  labour  itfelf  fo  cheap,  that  they 
are  axecuted  with  greater  firmncfs  and  expedition  than  our 
workmen  can  perform  them,  and  for  one  tenth  part  of  the 
expence. 

St.  Philip'scaftle  is  fituate  at  the  entrance  of  Mahon- harbour, 
to  which  it  is  the  key,  and  the  principal  fortification  on  the 
ifland.  It  is  fcatcd  on  a.  neck  of  land  between  Mahon  harbour 
and  St.  Stephen's  cove,  and  its  numerous  out-works  extend 
themfclves  to  the  fhore  on  both  fides.  The  body  of  the  place 
confifts  of  four  baftions  and  as  many  curtains,  furrounded 
with  a  deep  ditch  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock  which  fumifhed 
freeftone  for  the  walls.  The  area  is  bounded  on  every  fide 
with  buildings,  confifting  of  the  governor's  houfe,  a  chapel, 
guard  room,  barracks,  fee.  In  the  center  of  the  fquare  is 
a  pump  to  fupply  the  troops  with  rain-water  from  a  large 
ciftern,  and  the  whole  fquare  is  well  paved  and  kept  very  clean. 

Over  the  flat  roofs  of  the  arched  buildings  is  a  fpacious  ram- 
part, aflfording  an  extenfive  profpeiSt  Co  the  eye,  and  the  baf- 
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tlons  have  guns  mounted  on  them.  The  communication  from 
the  lower  area  to  the  top  of  the  rampart  is  by  a  pair  of  (lairs : 
the  fteps  are  about  ten  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  rife  one 
foot.  The  lower  edge  of  the  ftep  is  of  freeftone,  and  thtre 
the  rife  is  only  three  inches,  the  reft  flopes  gently  upwards,* 
and  is  of  common  pavement.  I  have  been  the  more  particu- 
lar in  defcribing  thefe  ftairs,  as  they  are  not  onjy  of  eafj^ 
afccnt  for  men,  but  alfo  for  mules  and  afles  carrying  their 
burthens  on  their  backs.  Up  thefe  the  artillery  people  like- 
wife  draw  their  guns  when  there  is  occafion ;  ai^d  if  they  did 
not  take  up  fo  much  room,  they  would  be  well  worth  our 
imitation. 

The  whole  body  of  the  place  is  undermined,  and  very  fer- 
viceable  fubterraneous  works  are  contrived  in  the  rock,  anJ 
itommunicate  with  one  another  wherever  it  is  neceffary.  In 
one  of  thefe  axe  r^poftted  the  remains  of  captain  Philip  Stan- 
hope, commander  of  theMilford  (hip  of  war,  who  adting  on 
ihore  as  a  volunteer  under  his  brother  general  Stanhope  at  the 
fiegc  of  this  caftle,  was  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1708,  unfortunately  killed,  after  he  had  given  (ignal  proofs 
of  an  undaunted  courage. 

The  chapel,  which  is  refervcd  for  the  church  of  Engjand  j 
is  the  leaft  adorned  of  any  in  the  whole  ifland  ;  for  as  thtf 
Spanifh  governors  conftkntly  refided  at  Ciudadella  at  a  remote 
diftance,  it  received  but  little  improvement  in  their  time;  and 
our  governors  living  altogether  at  Mahon,  it  has  been  equally 
negledled  by  us.  / 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  caftle  is  fe  hornwork  with  other 
outworks  to  this  and  the  reft  of  the  fronts  :  but  it  is  not  my 
purpofe  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  works  that 
conftiiute  the  ftrength  of  this  forirefs  :  it  would  poflibly  be 
invidious,  and  certainly  be  tedious,  fince  the  bare  fight  of 
a  plan  will  give  you  a  better  notion  of  them  than  the  beft 
description  1  am  able  to  frame,  tho'  I  were  to  fpend  a  week 
in  fo  unprofitable  an  attempt. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  large  guns  mounted  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  befides  thofe  that  point  to  the 
land  which  would  require  the  fervice  of  a  vaft  many  artiilcry- 
peoplc  on  occafion,  as  indeed  the  various  works  demand  a 
very  confiderable  garrifon  to  difpute  them  with  an  enemy. 

Of  the  utmoft  advantage  to  this  place  are  certainly  the  ca* 

*  pacious  galleries  that  are  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  extend 

themfelvcs  under  the  Covert-way  throughout  all  the  works, 

as  1  think.     This  was  an  undertakiug  equally  neceflary  and 

cxpenfivej  for  otherwife  the  people  muft  have  been  torn  to 
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pieces  by  the  fplinters  ofJlone  in  time  of  action,  as  well  thpfii. 
off  duty,  who  h/id  no. cover  to  fecure  them,  as  tbofe  who 
were  obliged  to  expofe  themfelves.  But  thefe  fubterraneans 
afford  quarters  and  feelter  to  the  garrifon,  impexietrable  to 
Ihot  or  (hells,,  and  not  to  be  come  at  but  by  cutting  a  way  to 
them  through  the  living  rock,' againft  which  too  they  are  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  counter-mines,  at  proper  diftanceSji 
and  in  fuch  places  as  by  their  fituation  arc  moft  expofed. 

In  the  miain-ditch  is  a  fmall  powder  magazine;  another 
ipuch  larger  is  under  the  cover tway  of  the  place,  and  there 
axe  ftore-houfes  fufficient/or  every  occafion,  with  an  hofpital 
near  St.  Stephen's  Cove :  and  as  a  ciftern  is  obnoxious  to 
accidents  from  the  bombs  of  an  ei^emy,  there  are  feveraj 
wells  within  the  works,  and  a  quantity  of  every  fpecies  of 
pro^cifions  is  conflantly  kept  up  to  fupport  the  whole  foldiery 
of  the  ifland  in  cafe  of  a  fiege. 

On  the  point  of  land  to  the  eaftward  of  the  caftle  is 
Charles-Fort,  built  by  the  Spaniards,  and  of  little  con- 
fequence,  as  it  now  flands.  T'he  grand  battery  lies  dowi| 
at  the  water's  edge,  and  has  a  high  ftone  wall  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gunners,  who  ply  their  ordnance  through  a 
long  range  of  embrafures.  This  is  the  common  burying- 
^lace  of  the  garrifon.  The  Queen's  Redoubt  is  the  moft 
advanced  of  all  the  works  towards  the  country  on  the  fide 
where  it  flands :  between  it  and  the  harbour  arc  two  other 
works j  one  of  them  lately  finifhed.  On  the  other  fide  of 
St.  Stephen's  Cove  is  the  Marlborough,  a  very  chargeable 
work,  which  took  its  name  from  the  great  man  who  was 
jnafter-general  of  the  ordnance  not  long  before  it  was  built. 
It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  obferve  that,  with  all  this  ftrengtb, 
the  French  took  it  from  lis  in  the  laft  war  and  kept  it  till 
given  back  by  the  late  treaty  of  Paris. 

The  conftitution  by  which  the  ifland  of  Majorca  is  govern- 
ed, was  copied  by  king  James  the  Firft  from  that  of  his 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  introduced  there  foon  after  the 
Conqucft;  as  that  of  Minorca  was  eftablifhed  here  by  king 
Alphonfo,  on  his  reducing  this  ifland  to  his  obedience.  Both 
have  undergone  fome  alterations  (tho'  in  the  main  they  are 
agreeable  enough  to  the  firft  inftitution)  and  they  differ  little 
from  each  other,  except  that  all  the  magiftrates  of  this  ifland 
are  fubordinate  to  thofe  of  Majorca.  Thefe  iflands  have  loft 
the  privilege  they  once  enjoyed,  of  being  reprefented  by  their 
deputies  in  the  cortes  of  Arragon,  Catalonia,  &c.  for  having 
fometimes  forborne  to  fend  them^  when  they  were  unable  to 
|)car  the  expence. 

The 
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The  court  of  royal-government  is  the  principal  tribunal 
of  the  ifland,  in  all  caufes  wherein  the  crown  is  concerned 
(except  fuch  as  regard  the  royal-patrimony)  In  all  matters 
relating  to  the  jurats  of  the  feveral  univerfities,  or  terminos, 
and  in  all  criminal  cafes ;  hither  appeals  are  made  from  the 
inferior  courts.  ^ 

The  governor  prefides  at  this  court,  and  all  the  proceed* 
ings  are  in  his  name.  He  is  obliged  to  attend  in  perfon  at 
the  trial  of  cri^ninals ;  but  in  civil  cafes  of  little  moment,  his 
prefence  is  difpenfed  with. 

He  is  affifted  by  two  officers  of  the  court,  an  aiTeltbr  and 
fifcal  :  the  firft  is  his  counfellor,  to  manage  the  trials;  the 
other  is  advocate  for  the  crown.  Thefe  fign  the  fentence 
with  the  governor. 

When  the  governor  abfents  himfelf  from  the  trial  of  civil 
jcaufes  of  fmall  importance,  the  afieflbr  is  the  chief  judge* 
and  figns  the  decree  alone,  in  the  governor's  name ;  for  the 
fifcal  is  not  properly  a  judge  in  civil  affairs. 

In  caufes  where  the  afieflbr  is  known  to  be  concerned  in 
interefl;,  or  where  he  is  liable  to  be  biafled  by  enmity,  friend- 
fliip,  or  kindred,  the  governor  may  appoint  another  lawyer 
(againft  whom  thefe  obje£lions  do  not  lie)  to  officiate  in  hii 
room. 

There  is  aprocurador-real  to  attend  the  court,  and  inform 
them  of  fuch  matters  as  are  to  be  brought  before  them,  and 
to  pufh  on  the  trial.  Other  inferior  officers  there  likewife 
are;  an  efcrivanv.or  fecretary;  an  alguazil,  or  bailiff*,  a 
macero,  or  mace-bearer ;  and  a  carcelero,  or  gaoler.  This 
court  of  royal-government  was  fubordinate  to  the  court  of 
,  royal-audience  in  Majorca. 

The  i"oyal-patrimony,  or  crown-revenue,  is  regulated  by 
a  council,  confifting  of  the  procurador-real  (who  is  the  pre-> 
fident)  the  afleiTor,  and  the  fifcal.  They  hold  inquiries  into 
the  concealed  branches  of  the  revenue,  fee  that  the  decimos 
(or  dues  of  the  crown  that  are  paid  in  kind)  are  fold  to  the 
befl  advantage,  and  fettle  all  new  cencoes  (which  are  a  fort 
of  crown-rent,  or  yearly  acknowledgement)  fixing  their  rate. 

The  procurador-real  is  receiver  and  pay-mafler  of  the 
royal-patrimony,  and  holds  a  court,  in  which  the  fifcal  and 
MeSoT  are  the  judges  i  he  himfelf  having  no  vote  there. 

The  fifcal  of  the  royal-government  a£ls  in  this  court  as 
judge  in  ordinary,  and  counfellor  to  the  procurador-real. 

•-The  afTefTor  of  the  royal-government  is  likewife  a  judge  in 
this  court,  and  the  fentence  principally  depends  upon  his 
opinion  i  for  though  the  fifcal  £hould  differ  from  him,  yet  he 

is 
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is  obliged  to  fign  the  fentence.  Whenever  it  happens  that 
they  are  of  different  opinions,  the  decree  is  thus  ivorded* 
*'  Joy  the  advice  of  the  aflefTor,  and  the  intravention  of  the 
•*  fifcal ;"  and  the  fecretary  is  to  make  an  entry  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  his  books,  and  atteft  \U 

There  is  befides  a  deputy-receiver,  who  has  his  under  re- 
ceivers, or  colleftors,  in  the  fevefal  terminos. 

The  efcrivan,  or  fecretary,  keeps  the  records;  the  algoiazil 
a£l8  as  a  catch-pole,  to  arreft  delinquents >  and  the  fach  is 
the  porter  and  cryer. 

The  principal  magiftrates  that  arc  fet  over  the  feveral 
terminos,  are  the  jurats:  thofe  of  Ciudadeila  are  jurats- 
general  of  the  whole  ifland.  All  jurats,  whether  collectively 
or  feparate,  are  honoured  with  the  ftyle  of  benor  Magnifico. 
Their  office  is  to  lay  before  the  governor  occafionally  all  the 
grievances  and  hardmips  of  the  people,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  redrefTed  ;  and  to  fee  that  the  markets  are  duly  fup- 
.  plied  with  the  neceflTaries  bf  life. 

Though  the  jurats  have  no  executive  power  of  their  own, 
they  may  impofe  taxes  on  their  termino,  with  the  confent  of 
their  ordinary  council,  to  whom  they  are  accountable  for  the 
money  fo  raifed. 

i  hey  had  formerly  the  privilege  of  engroffing  the  corn, 
and  of  fettling  the  aioracion,  or  rate  at  which  it  was  to  be 
fold  to  the  people  ;  but  this  has  been  long  di/continued. 

The  jurat-major  is  to  be  always  chofe/i  out  of  the  body 
.  of  the  cavaliers  (who  are  all  donzels,  or  gentlemen,  with 
the  titl^  of  don)  another  out  of  the  clutadans,  or  citizens; 
another  is  a  mercader,  or  merchant;  and  a  fourth  a  meneflral, 
.or  artifan.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  jurat- pejez,  who  is  a 
a  peafant.  And  thus  all  the  orders  of  men,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  of  every  termino  are  compofed,  have  their  proper 
reprefentatives  among  the  magiftrates  by  whom  they  ar^ 
governed. 

When  the  jurats  have  ferved  out  their  year,  their  fuc-. 

cefibrs  are  ele<aed,  and  take  the  neceflary  oaths  to  qualify 

them  to  enter  dn  the  adminiftration  of  their  office.     None  on 

whom  the  eledlon  falls  can  decline  the  public  fervice,  and  no 

on^  jurat  can  be  chofcn  two.  years  fucccffively.      The  nev* 

.•  jurats  immediately  appoint  their  counfellors  to  affift  them. 

\        The  termino  of  Ciudadeila  has  a  jurat-clavario,   which 

•"     nope  of  the  others  have.     This  officer  is  the  public-treafarer, 

and  tiie  fecond  jurat  in  rank.    By  him  all  matters  are  propofed 

at  the  meetings  of  the  jurats  ;  and  when  the  governor  comes 

into  the  termino,  he  is  the  Arft  that  is  to  addrefs  him  :    but 

when 
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.when  the  magiftates  attend  the  governor  at  any  place  that 
is  without  the  termino,  this  honour  belongs  to  the  jurat- 
.  major. 

With  the  clavario  all  the  public  money  is  lodged,  and  his 
difburfements  are  regulated  by  the  orders  of  the  jurats,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  council.  At  the  clofe  of  the  year  his 
accounts  are  audited,  and  the  ba! lance  is  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  clavario. 

When  the  jurats  think  it  neccflary  to  call  a  general- 
council,  they  apply  to  the  governor  for  his  fummons  j  on  the 
receipt  whereof  the  deputies  of  all  the  terminos  aflemble  at 
Ciudadella  at  the  appointed  time.  This  council  is  compofed 
of  twenty-four  members,  befides  the  jurats-general,  which  laft 
have  no  voice,  unlefs  a  fyndico  is  to  be  fent  out  of  the 
ifland,  and  then  they  are  at  liberty  to  vote  in  the  choice  of 
the  perfon, 

l^he  bufinefs  that  ufually  employs  a  genersd-council,  is  to 
impofe  new  taxes ;  to  enquire  whether  any  termino  has  pai4 
more  than  it's  juft  proportion  to  a  former  tax ;  to  provide  for 
any  extraordinary  expence  that  is  about  to  be  incurred  by  the 
ifland  in  general ;  and  to  take  into  confideration  the  ftate  of 
affairs,  and  reprefent  all  hardships  and  oppreffions  to  the 
governor,  or  even  to  lay  them  before  the  king,  for  redrefs  ; 
if  they  are  driven  fo  far,  by  having  their  former  remon- 
ftrances  flighted  by  the  governor. 

The  governor,  or  commander  in  chief,  cannot  afTemble  a 
general-council  on  his  own  authority  ;  it  can  only  be  con- 
vened at  the  requeil  of  the  jurats,  who  are  under  no  neceifity 
of  acquainting  him  with  the  bufmefs  that  is  tp  be  the  fubje^ 
of  their  deliberations,  even  though  their' intention  fhould  be  to 
.  fend  a  fyndico  to  the  king  :  but  it  is  cuftomary,  when  their 
own  affairs  are  once  difpatched,  to  defire  to  know  if  he  has 
any  thing  to  offer  for  the  fervice  of  the  crown.  After  they 
are  broke  up,  indeed,  the  fifcal  of  the  royal-government  may 
demand  of  the  jurats-general  the  refolutions  of  the  general- 
council,  which  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  lay  before  the  go- 
vernor;  but  this  feems  to  be  an  incroachment  of  the  prero- 
gative, as  it  in  a  great  meafure  defeats  the  above  privilege, 
and  renders  it  of  little  value. 

Any  one  termino  may,  at  it*s  own  expence,  difpatch  a 
fyndico  to  the  king,  without  applying  to  the  others  for  their 
,  con  fent. 

There  is  a  bayle  in  every  termino,  who  carries  his  rod  of 
juftice  every  where  within  his  own  termino^  but  not  out  of 
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it.     He  holds  a  court,  from  whence  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
court  of  royal-govcrnmcht. 

The  baylc  of  Ciudadella  has  the  appellation,  of  bayle- 
general,  ^nd  to  him  the  bayles  of  the  other  terminos  are  in 
fome  degree  fubordinate :  he  carries  his  rod  all  over  tbc 
ifland. 

Heretofore,  when  a  goi'crnor  died,  the  command  of  tbe 
ifiand  devolved  on  this  officer,  and  he  enjoyed  half  the  falary 
vntil  a  new  governor  arrived.  He  holds  a  court,  wherein  he 
isaffifted  by  his  aileflbr;  and  here  all  caufes  (except  fomefe^^v  of 
a  particular  nature)  are  tried,  with  an  appeal  to  the  court  of 
royal -government. 

The  baylc- general  is  judge  in  ordinary  of  the  whole  ifland, 
and  to  him  all  proclamations  arc  direored.  The  orders  of 
march  for  thetroops,  and  the  bufinefs  of  quartering  them,  fall 
to  his  province. 

All  the  bayles  have  their  lieutenants.     The  lieutenant  of 
•the  baylc-general  never  carries  a  rod  in  his  prefence,  tho*  tbe 
other  lieutenant-bayles  have  this  privilege  in  the  prefence  of 
their  refpcflive  principals. 

The  bayle-general's  afieflbr  is  his  counfellor  and  affiftant 
in  all  matters  that  are  brought  to  a  tryal  in  his  court. 

The  bayle-conful  tries  all  caufes  for  five  livres,  and  under^ 
in  a  fummary  way,  which  keeps  a  multitude  of  trifling  bufinefs 
out  of  the  fuperior  courts.  All  maritime  affairs  are  brought 
before  him  as  conful,  and  an  appeal  from  his  decifions  lies  to 
tbe  governor  only. 

All  the  magillrates  enter  upon  their  office  annually  on 
Whit-Sunday,  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  almutazen,  or  mud^afitaf,  as  he  is  corruptly  called,  is 
clerk  of  the  markets,  whofe  principal -charge  is  to  look  to  the 
weights  and  meafures,  of  which  he  is  the  judge,  as  his  title 
imports,  in  the  Arabick  tongue.     With  the  afliftancc  of  two 
promens,  this  officer  keeps  a  court,  from  whence  appeals  are 
made  to thegovernor.     In  lieu  of  a  falary,  he  is  allowed  one 
third  of  all  the  fines  and  penalties  laid  in  his  court,  a  motive 
to  vigilance  that  has  its  proper  weight  in  his  breaft.     The 
almutazen  is  likewife  to  fee  that  the  ftreets  are  kept  clean,  and 
free  from  obftruftions  of  every  kind. 

Coroner's  inquefts  are  held  by  the  officers  of  the  court  of 
royal -government,  by  whom  a  great  many  ridiculous  fooleries 
are  praftifed;  fuch  as  whifpering  the  deccafed,  to  know  who 
.killed  him,  and  the  like. 

The  fpiritual  court  is  at  prefent  held  by  the  vicar- general 
at  Ciudadella,  and  his  perfon  poiTeiles  the  bigheft  dignity  in 
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the  church  of  Minorca.  He  has  an  slScSot  to  affift  him* 
Heretofore  tortures  were  in  ufe  here,  an4  there  was  a  court  of 
inquifitlon.  Appeals  lay  to  the  court  of  royal  audience  in  Ma- 
jorca, and  finally  to  the  council  of  Arragon. 

This  ifland  once  had  a  bifhopof  its  own,  but  pope  Boniface 
the  Eighth  fubjecledit  in  fpirituals  to  Majorca,  by  his  bull, 
dated  the  eighteenth  of  July,  1295 ;  and  (o  it  continued  until 
Minorca  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Knglifh.  The  biihop  of 
Majorca  drew  conitderable  revenues  out  of  this  iiland,  which 
now  go  to  the  ggvernment. 

The  governor  is  now  the  general  patron,  and  prefcnts  to  all 
the  vacant  benefices.  The  reftors  of  the  five  parifhes  that  are 
in  the  ifland,  receive  their  decimos,  and  the  inferior  clergy 
are  fupported  by  their  mafTes,  collections,  holidays,  &c.  &c* . 
from  whence  a  comfortable  maintenance  arifes,  and  they  leave 
no  projedi  unattempted  that  can  contribute  to  continue  and 
improve  it. 

The  monks  have  their  governor  abroad,  on  whom  they  are 
dependant,  and  are  here  under  the  direction  of  guardians. 
The  Auftin  fryars  of  Mount  Toro  have  lands  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  and  fixteen  pounds  fterling  *  a  year  in  money^ 
and  two  hundred  and  fixty-five  quarteras  of  corn.  Every  nun 
that  profefles  brings  two  hundred  livres  into  the  convent,  about 
thirty  pounds  fieri ing. 

In  17*3*  there  were  in  Minorca  eighty-five  nuns,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  fryars,  and  feventy-five  of  the  fecular  clergy, 
in  all  three  hundred  perfons ;  and  if  we  take  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  at  twenty-fevcn  thoufand  fouls,  as  I  think  they 
are^  this  poor  ifland  fupports  in  idlenefs  one  out  of  every 
ninety  of  its  whole  people  ;  whereas  England  has  not  one 
clergyman  of  the  eftabliihed  church  to  three  hundred  of  the  , 
laity  :  and  as  thefe  in  Minorca  profefs  celibacy^  and  are  ftrid 
patterns  of  continence,  their  number  readily  accounts  for  the 
depopulation  and  poverty  of  the  country. 

The  royal-patrimony,  or  crown- revenue,  arifes  from  feveral 
taxes  and  impofitions  whereof  the  church  has  a  part. 

All  goods  that  are  either  exported  or  imported  as  merchan-> 
dize,  pay  a  certain  duty  on  their  being  weighed  or  meafured. 
AH  the  fait  that  is  made  in  the  ifland  pays  one  elevjenth  of  the 
full  value.  One  eleventh  part  is  likewife  paid  for  all  greens, 
including  barley  for  forage,  and  tobacco :  oiily  the  green 
barley  that  is  raifed  hy  the  farmer  for  the  foraging  of  his  own 
beafts  is  exempted  from  duty. 

*  «444  Uvrea  of  Minorca  currency.  > 
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Hemp  pays  one  thirteenth  part,  and  flax  one  fifteenth. 
All  cattle  pay  one  fifteenth  of  their  yearly  increafe,  andgrapesr 
one  eleventh. 

Corn,  whether  barley  or  wheat,  pays  one  eighth.  This, 
it  is  probable,  was  the  rate  that  was  at  firft  fettled  \  but  now 
it  actually  pays  twelve  out  of  the  hundred,  which  is  one  eighth 
and  an  half. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  illarid,  who  were  fo  juftly  famous 
in  antiquity,  for  their  dexterity  at  the  fling,  and  their  bravery 
in  war,  are  now  funk  into  a  fliameful  degeneracy  and  indo-** 
lence.  Their  antient  freedom  has  been  long  loft,  the 
very  fpirit  of  liberty  feems  at  prefent  to  have  no  exiftenctf 
among  them,  and  their  courage  is  vanifhed  with  it  \  as  if  an 
enflaved  people  were  of  opinion,  they  had  nothing  left  that 
was  worth  fighting  for. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  Minorquins 
were  a  brave  people  while  they  were  engaged  in  continual  war 
with  the  Moors;  and  what  Tacitus  fays  of  the  antient  Gauls, 
•  '*  Gallos  in  bellis  floruifle,  accepimus,  mox  fegnities  cum  ' 
otio  intravit,  amifla  virtute,  pariter  ac  libertate,'*  may  with 
equal  juftice  be  applied  to  them  :  for  as  a  long  war  trains  an 
unwarlike  nation  to  military  exploits,  fo  a  profound  peace,* 
with  a  total  difufe  of  arms,  inprocefs  of  time  naturally  dejeds 
the  fpirits  of  a  people,  and  renders  them  fupine  and  daftardly. ' 

They  have  lived  long  under  a  hard  government,  and  have 
ipirits  broke  to  fervitude,  and  bodies  inured  to  labour.  They  * 
are  eflTeAually  fubdued  to  a  blind  obedience  to  thofe  that  are 
fet  over  them,  and  feem  chearful  and  contented  under  poverty 
and  opprefllon;  but  their  mean  natures  are  apt  to  be  too  much  ' 
exalted  by  profperity  and  power,  which  give  them  a  glimpfe 
of  greater  happinefs  than  they  are  able  to  compafs,  and  then 
they  grow  fa(^ious  and  male  content. 

They  are  naturally  contentious,  and  carry  fmall  quarrels 
to  a  great  height,  entailing  bitter  enmities  on  their  poftericy; 
and  as  thefe  often  proceed  from  flight  provocations,  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  thefe  animofities  fubfift  between  families,  ' 
long  after  the  differences  which  occafioned  them  are  forgot. 

They  are  fo  fufpicious  of  one  another,  that  they  think  no 
man  can  be  in  the  poflfeflion  of  power,  without  ufmg  it  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  neighbour;  and  therefore  it  is,  that,  tho' 
they  pay  a  world  of  refpeft  to  perfons  in  office,  they  ever  at- 
tend upon  their  behaviour  with  a  watchful  and  a  jealous  eye. 

» 
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Thefe  people  make  but  few  improvements,  adhering  with 
great  ftridtnefs  to  the  cuftomsof  their  forefathers,  from  which 
they  feldom  deviate  in  any  thing. 

Xhey  pay  their  taxes  chearfully  ;  are  extremely  temperate 
in  their  diet,  eating  but  little  fleOi,  with  great  quantities  of 
vegetables  and  fpices,  and  a  great  deal  of  bread. 

Garltck  and  onions  are  feldom  omitted  in  their  cookery,  which 
is  very  offenfive  and  fordid  on  our  firft  acquaintance  with  iu 
Xheir  ordinary  drink  is  water  ;  and  a  dram  of  aguardiente,' 
to  crown  the  whole,  turns  their  meal  into  a  feaft. 

A  little  foul  wine  they  drink  at  the  vintage,  and  fuch  as 
turns  four  upon  their  hands  ^  the  reft  goes  to  the  Englilh* 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellificatis  apes  ! 

Notwithftanding  the  purity  of  their  air,  and  the  lightnefs 
of  their  diet,  they  want  much  of  the  brifknefs  and  viyacity 
of  the  French ;  nor  does  their  wine  exalt  them  much  above 
the  ufual  level :  and  indeed  it  cannot  be  faid  to  exhilerate  the 
fpirits,  like  that  of  the  countries  all  about  them,  efpecialiy 
France ;  fo  that  if  they  were  to  drink  French  wine,  and  the 
Frenchmen  theirs,  the  company  would  both  be  better  by  the 
exchange. 

Though  there  are  fchools  in  the  convents  for  the  infl:ru£lion 
of  youth,  yet  the  little  they  get  there  is  foon  loft  again  :  and 
it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  the  learning  of  thefe  feminaries  con* 
fifts  in  little  more  than  the  acquifltion  of  the  Latin  tongue  by 
rote,  without  any  initation  into  the  rudiments  of  the  fciences, 
which  are  unknown  here,  few  having  attained  even  a  flight 
(mattering  ofthemathematicks,  or  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  common  rules  of  arithmetick. 

The  very  clergy,  among  whom  learning  ufually  makes  fome 
ftahd,  before  it  utterly  forfakes  a  country,  are  pitifully  igno- 
rant and  ftupid,  and  have  nothing  to  preferve  them  from  con- 
tempt, but  the  exceffive  bigottry  of  the  people. 

There  is  fcarce  a  woman  in  the  country  that  writes  or  reads; 
which  does  not  proceed  from  their  want  of  capacity,  but  is 
theconfequence  of  the  jealous  nature  of  the  men,  who  are  not 
willing  to  furniih  them  with  the  means  of  intriguing,  to  which 
the  heat  of  the  climate  does  not  a  little  incline  them,  but  in 
which  however  they  are  extremely  cautious  and  fecret. 

Their  lovers  are  very  aifiduous  to  gain  their  aiFe£lions,  ex- 
po&ng  themfelves  whole  nights  under  a  window ;  and,  as 
Shakefpear  expreftes  it,  *'  cooling  the  air  with  fighs  ;'^  and  he 
is  like  to  be  moft  favoured,  who  gets  a  fwingeing  cold,  or 
breaks  a  limb  in  theie  nocturnal  adventures  :    for  the  ladies 
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are  well  apprizec},  that  the  more  rigour  they  treat  their   lover 
withal,  the  better  is  their  ufage  likely  to  be  after  marriage. 

But  this  obfequioufnefs  in  the  lover  is  generally  of  fhort 
duration ;  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is  fcarcely  over»  v^hen 
the  hufband  throws  ofF  the  made,  and  early  exerts  the  tyrant ; 
whilft  the  poor  fpoufe  infenfibly  (inks  into  a  contempt ible 
hoaihold  drudge  for  life. 

The  houfewifery  of  thefe  females  lies  in  fmall  compafs  : 
they  fpin  their  wool  and  flax,  of  which  their  ordinary  drefs 
principally  confifts ;  make  and  mend  the  linnenof  the  famiiy; 
and  fome  of  them  weave  a  little  lace,  for  their  own  wear,  on 
extraordinary  occafions, 

I  did  not  intend  the  cavaliers,  when  I  mentioned  the  poor 
fare  of  thefe  iflanders :  they  live  well  in  their  way,  but  are 
naturally  abflenious  and  fober  \  fome  of  them  never  drinking 
any  wine,  though  they  all  have  it  in  their  houfes. 

They  feldom  make  entertainments,  and  are  no  great  visitors, 
prefering  a  life  of  domeftic  quiet  and  retirement;  and  as  this 
privacy  is  fuitable  to  the  ceconomy  they  are  under  a  nece/Ery 
of  obferving,  it  is  Itke^ife  more  agreeable  to  their  diipoiicion> 
as  it  favours  their  natural  taciturnity,  and  enables  them  to 
keep  their  wives  under  a  more  conftant  obfervation. 

The  priefls  live  well,  and  drink  wine  freely,  taking  care  to 
be  well  provided  with  the  beft  of  the  growth  of  the  ifland. 
They  make  no  fcruple  to  indulge  themfelves  in  the  converfc- 
tion  of  the  other  fex,  and  have  every  opportunity  they  can  w*ifli 
for,  in  an  unfufpedled  accefs  to  the  houfes  of  all  their  neigh*- 
bours.  And  yet  they  are  much  more  upon  their  guard  to  avoid 
fcandal,  and  preferve  their  character,  than  the  monks  are ; 
whbfe  lives  are  fuch  as,  our  hiftory  informs  us,  firft  opened 
the  eyes  of  our  countrymen,  and  made  way  for  the  reformation. 

There  is  no  degree  of  fuperftitian  into  which  thefe  people 
have  not  been  led.  They  pay  very  large  contributions  towards 
praying  the  fouls  out  of  purgatory ;  and  many  times  a  devout 
perfon  gives  a  hog,  a  {beep,  and  even  a.  fowl,  to  be  fold  by 
auciion,  and  the  money  applied  to  this  pious  ufe. 

The  priefts  and  fryars  entertain  them  on  holy-days  with 
fpe»Sacles,  and  fometimes  with  comedies  j  making  all  tho 
public  diverfions  fubfervient  to  their  interefts. 

During  the  carnival,  the  ladies  amufe  themfelves  in  throw- 
ing oranges  at  their  lovers  ;  and  he  who  has  received  one  or 
thefe  on  his  eye,  or  has  a  tooth  beat  out  by  it,  is  convinced, 
from  that  moment,  that  he  is  a  high  favourite  with  the  fair- 
one,  who  has  done  him  fo  much  honour.  Sometimes  a  good 
handful  of  flour  is  th^rown  fitU  in  one's  eyesy  which  gives  tte 
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vtmoft  (atisfaftion,  and  is  a  favour  that  is  quickly  followed 
by  others  of  a  leTs  trifling  nature* 

The  carnival  is  a  feafon  of  outrageous  mirth  ahd  jollity'; 
both  men  and  women  allowing  themlelves  a  full  fwingof  free- 
dom, intermixed,  however,  with  the.  fuperftitions  and  cere- 
monies of  their  religion.  And  we  well  know,  that  the  holy- 
days  of  the  a/itrent  Romans  were,  like  thefe  carnivals,  a  mix- 
ture of  devotion  and  debauchery. 

All  day,  mafles,  fcafting,  and  proceffions ;  all  night  hurry- 
ing from  one  church  to  another;  balls,  mafkings,  and  intrigues* 
This  time  of  feftivity  is  facred  to  pleafure,  and  it  is  linful 
to  excrcifethehr  calling,  until  Lent  arrives,  with  the  two  curfes 
of  thefe  people,  abftinence  and  labour,  in  its  train. 

Their  races  are  of  feveral  kinds  ;  affes  contend  with  ^fTes^ 
men  with  men ;  and  it  is  not  unufual  for  a  condderable  number 
of  Spaniards,  of  every  degree,  to  mount  their  horfes,  mules 
and  affes,  at  the* end  of  a  ftreet  (and  thefe  are  generally  narrow 
enough)  fomc  with  bridles,  faddles,  and  furniture,  others 
bare-backed ;  and  ftarting  all  together,  whip,  fpur,  kick^ 
drive,  and  fliout,  to  the  other  end  ;  where  you  may  obferve 
as  mtich  eamcftnefe  and' anxiety  in  the  countenances  of  the 
riders,  and  as  much  apparent  delight  and  fatisfa£lion  in  thofb 
of  the  fpe6bitors,  as  ever  you  faw  at  the  fineft  match  at  Newr 
market. 

Runnmg  at  the  ring  is  now  much  difufed  here,  and'even-a 
bull-baiting  is  a  rarity.  I  faw  one ;  but  the  bull  wanted  fpirit, 
though  the  dogs  were  very  contemptible  aflaillants  i  fo  that  I 
was  very  little  pteafcd  until  it  was  over. 

During  the  carnival,  and  all  winter  long,  they  dai)ce  in  their 
houfes;  in  fummer  this  diverfion  is  taken  in  the  ftreet  by 
torch-light.  Their  mufick  is  the  guitur,  on  which  mbft  of 
the  men  and  women  play. 

They  dance  in  couples,  the  man  exerting  his  whole  ftrength 
and  adttvity,  while  the  woman  moves  flow,  and  looks  all  the 
time  on  the  ground.  And  though  the  performance  be  never 
fo  wretched,  the  fpeilators  never  fail  to  cry  out,  '*  long  live 
the  dancers  f"  which  they  return  with,  *'  long  live  the  lookers- 
on!*'  Sometimes  the  man  is  defired  to  fay  fomething  to  his 
partner,  on  which  the  compliment  is  always  this  queftion, 
**  Wliat  would  you  have  me  fay  to  her,  but  that  fhe  has  the 
face  of  a  rofe  ?** 

They  have  but  few  tunes,  and  thefe  are  dull  too  ;  though 
not  altogether  unfuitable  to  the  meafure  of  the  lady,  whofe 
looks  are  not  in  the  leaft  afFeftedby  the  diverfion  ;  and  I  have 
often  thought  their  countenances  had  more  of  fojemnity  and 
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pioitificatioQ  on  thefe  pccafions,  t^at  in  the  noft  ferious 
crcifes  of  their  religion,  fhaj  wc  hereticks  are  allowed  to    be 
yritnefs  to. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  they  feldom  prafl:i(e  tl^ofe  jdivicrfioifts 
and  cxercifes  in  Wjiich  the  more  warlike  people  of  Europe  dcr 
light.  Their  fling  is  at  prefept  ip  little  ufe,  except  amohe  the 
fliepherds^  who  are  dextcro.us  enough,  in  Ijittijig  a  fcfa^ory 
flieepj  or  goat,  at  a  great  ^iftance. 

Their  hunting  of  rabbets,  with  their  dogs,  ifi  the  uroods, 
or  taking  them  by  means  of  ferrets,  when  they  have  refuged 
Ithemfelves  in  the  crannies  of  the  rock,  cannot  fo  properlj  be 
called  a  diverfion^  Ante  the  motive  is  the  gain  they  make  fof 
their  fleffi.  . 

The  few  that  ihoot,  follow  it  as  a  trade,  for  which  they 
are  very  well  paid,  and  they  certainly  deferve  to  be  well  paid, 
for  there  are  few  better  roarkfmen  in  the  world,  as  they  rarely 
pnifs  above  once  in  fifteen  or  fixteen  times  ;  if  it  happens  aoy 
oftner,  they  cry  they  are  bewitched,  jqj\im  truxaf. 

The  governor  ^nd  the  commanding  omcersbf  thereginv^nt^^ 
^ave  each  one  of  theie  fellows,  unde^  the  title  of  cailador.  H9 
has  no  fixed  fajary^  b^t  is  paid  for  his  game^  as.be  brings 
it  in,  at  a  regulated  price* 

The  officers  and  the  Spanifli  cavaliers  are  under  no  rc^ 
flraint,  but  may  (hoot  partridges  from  the  middle  of  Auguff^ 
yrhen  the  yoi^ng  ones  are  able  tp  fiy,  to  t)ie  middle  of  February, 
when  they  begin  to  pafr,  and  lay  their  eggs. 

As  for  birds  of  pajrage,'they  are  lawTul  prey  at  all  times^ 
and  few  pountries  have  them  in  greater  abundance. 

T)ie  meaner  fprt  jatre  difarmed  all  over  the  ifland,  wfiich 
was  done  on  y/try  good  grounds  many  years  ago  1  and  this  baa 
been  atte^ided  with  one  incidental  advantage,  that  It  has  prej- 
vented  the  defti  uclioh  of  the  game.  The  gentlemen  are  per- 
mitted to  wear  fwords,  and  ufc  fire-arms,  as  well  for  the  fc^ 
jcurity  of  their  houfes,  as  for  the  diyerfon  in  the  field. 

The  pointers  of  this  ifland  have  lopg  been  famous.     They 

have  good  nofes,  and  are  extremely  ftaunch  ;  the  latter  qua*" 

lity  may  be  owing  in  a  great  mcafure  to  the  rigorous  difcFplinp 

of  tthe  caflador  that  teaches  them,  which  is  favagely  cruel  and 

rutal. 

But  thefe  dogs  are  pbfervcd  to  want  fpeed,  when  they  arc 
fent  into  E'nglatid,  and  therefore  the  flrain  is  ufually'crofled 
with  our  fpanielsj  and  this  mixture  produces  a  race  of  as  gooa 
pointers  as  any  in  Europe. 

Thefe  ifliinders  arc  of  a  fwarthy  complexion,  mote  particuf 
larly  the  labouring  men,  who  are  much  cxpofed  to  the  fun ;    • 
^-       •   '         *    '      •      ' •       .  but 
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iHit  many  of  the  women  and  children  are  fair,  having  for  the 
moil  part  regular  features,  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  very 
good  teeth. 

When  a  child  happens  to  have  grey  eyes,  and  fair,  or  re4 

ir,  which  fometimes  is  the  cafe,  the  hufband  ihrugs  up  his 
flioulders,  and  fufpec^s  his  fpoufe  of  infidelity }  and  it  is  cer-. 
tain  the  women  have  a  world  of  vivacity,  and  love  money, 
vrhich  jyre  powerful  incentives  to  an  illicit  correfpondence  with 
the  officers  of  the  troops. 

The  drefs  of  the  lower  rank  of  the  men  confifts  of  a  loofe. 
fliort  coat,  or  jacket,  a  waiftcoat,  with  a  red  worfted  girdle,, 
going  many  times  round  the  belly,  or  a  broad  leather  belt ; 
a  coarfe  fhirt,  a  coloured  handkerchief  about  their  necks,  a . 
red  worfted  cap,  a  pair  of  breeches,  reaching.down  almoft  to 
the  ankles,  coarfe  ftockings,  broad  flat  Ihoes,  with  little  or 
no  hee),  made  of  white  leather,  a  flapped  hat  and  a  cloak. 

The  better  fort  wear  wigs,  cocked  hats,  and  fwords,  and 
have  their  cloaths  cut  in  our  faftiion  but  generally  black. 
When  they  are  in  mourning  they  draw  a  cafe  or  uieath  of 
black  cloth  over  the  fcabbard  of  their  fMro^d^  ^nd  this  they 
think  a  fufficient  diftin£lion. 

l^he  women's  common  drefs  is  9  clofe  waiftcoat  of  black 
ftufF,  opening  wide,  at  the  neck,  and  clofe  buttoned  at  the 
wrift,  where  the  end  of  Ibe  fhift-fleeve  is  commonly  turned 
up.  A  petticoat  of  coloured  ftuiF,  or  prl^tjsd  linnen^  comes 
over  this,  and  is  tied  at  the  waift. 

The  petticoat  is  fuU-gathered,  to  pake  them  feem  large 
about  the  hips,  which  they  think  becoming,  and  is  made  fo 
ihort,  as  feldom  to  reach  below  the  middle  of  the  leg. 

Their  ftockings  are  of  worfted,  red,  blue,  or  green,  with 
clocks  of  other  colours ;  and  their  white  flioes  have  heels 
moderately, high,  with  red  tops,  and  are  broad  at  the  toes, 
where  they  are  pinked  full  of  fmall  holes,  which  make  them 
rafy  and  cool«  and  are  befides  in  their  opinion  ornamental. 

About  the  head  they  wear  a  robazUla,  of  white  or  printed 
linnen,  orofAlk,  which  is  pinned  clofe  under  the  chin,  and 
falls  about  the  fhoulders  ;  and  when  it  is  blown  open  by  the 
wind,  it  ihows  the  neck,  which  has  no  pther  /covering,  tp 
great  advantage. 

In  putting  on  the  robazilla,  they  are  ever  careful  to  draw  it 
clofe  under  the  chin  j  by  which  contrivance  their  cheeks  are 
puflFed  oi4t,  which  thefe  meagre  ladies  are  very  vain  of ;  plump- 
nefs  being  valued  by  them,  as  moft  things  are  apt  to  be^  bi* 
caufe  it  is  fo  rarely  feen  among  tjien^, 
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They  are  ever  perfe<aiy  ftraight  ahd  well  (kaped,  for  they 
wear  no  (lays  ;  thofe  curfed  machines,  which  are  fuch  a  con« 
finement  to  the  body,  under  the  notion  of  directing  it  in  it^ 
growth,  ferving  only  to  warp  and  deform  it. 

The  drefs  of  ftate  is  the  black  veil,  which  turns  oyer  the 
head  from  the  waift,  but  never  wholly  hides  the  faco. 

Their  hair  is  gathered  behind,  and  fometimcs  plaited,  but 
more  generally  Bound  about  with  a  coloured  ri1>band,  and 
reaching  down  almoft  to  the  heels  among  the  women  of  con- 
dition, but  much  fliorter  among  the  others;  th«y  generally 
end  in  a  fmall  curl.  In  their  high  drefe  they  feldom  go  with- 
out a  fan  in  one  hand,  and  a  rofario  in  the  other. 

The  opportunities  thefc  female^  have  of  appearing  in  tbei# 
gaiety,  are  but  few,  and  their  time  is  employed  in  domcftic 
affairs ;  fo  that,  as  the  fafhion  never  varies,  their  beft  ctoaths 
defcend  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation  ;  and  we  oft«n  fee  a 
bride  dreiTed  out  in  the  wedding  garments  of  her  great  grand- 
mother. 

They  marry  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  ag«,  and  feme* 
timcs  earlier,  and  begin  to  break  by  the  tin>e  they  are  four  or 
five  and  twenty. 

When  a  woman  is  (aluted,  (he  never  curtefics,  bttt  g>ently 
tows  the  head,  k  is  the  higjieft  affront  to  offer  tojcife  them, 
or  even  to  touch  their  hand j^  before  witnefles ;  and  their  ufual 
faying  on  fuch  occafioo  is,  Mira  y  no  tocas  3  Look  at  me^  but 
touch  me  not, 

'  The  very  pooreft  of  thefe  people  eat  good  brown  bread, 
hiade  of  wheat,  which  is  their  principal  nouriibmenl*  v  and 
lie  in  tolerable  beds,  the  (heets  of  which  they  frequently 
fhift ;  fo  that  we  are  not  fhocked  here  with  that  fqualid 
poverty  and  wretchednefs,  which  difplay  thcmfelves  in  the 
houfes  of  the  poor  in  other  countries^  and  even  in  England, 
remote  from  the  capital. 

They  take  a  pride  in  keeping  their  hou(e  and  utenfiU clean ; 
though  we  are  apt  to  tax  them  with  filthinefs,  on  account 
of  the  noifome  fmells  that  ftrike  the  fenfe,  when  we  enter 
their  dwellings,  which  really  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  a  want 
•of  cleanlinefe  in  the  women,  but  to. the  nafty  oil  they  burn  in 
their  lamps,  and  the  garlick  they  ufe  in  their  cookery. 

The  furniture  of  the  kitchen  is  moMy  of  earthen  ware, 
few  having  a  copper-kettle  or  pewter-difh  in  their  poflefRcn.* 
•The  ollas,  or  pots  in  which  they  ftew  their  vifluaU,  though 
they  are  very  light  and  thin,  yet  bear  the  fire  well. 

They  have  no  jacks,  and  bake  zhe\r  meat  oftner  than  they 
roaft  it.    They  generally  put  almonds  into  the  bellies  of  theif 
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|>ig9,  geefe^  and  turkeys  ;  but  fuch  dtibes  rarely  make  their 
appearance,  except  at  chriftenings  or  weddings. 

Ainefs  of  oi]^  water,  and  bread,  with  pepper  and  garlick 
fiewed  together^  often  dines  the  whole  family ;  and  their 
favourite  difli  is  an  olla^  which  is  at  prefent  well  known  i^ 
the  moft  f  legant  of  the  London  taverns. 

Tbefe  people  rife  early,  breakfaft  on  a  piece  of  bread,  and 
s  bunch  of  grapes,  or  raifins,  according  to  the  feafon,  take  a. 
draught  of  water,  and  fo  to  work. 

They  dine  at  noon,  fup  betimes,  fit  fome  hours  at  the 
door  in  fummer,  or  by  the  lire  in  winter,  fmoak  a  good  many 
pipes,  and  fo  to  bed. 

They  are  indeed  great  fmoakcrs  univerfally,  and  not  very 
iiice,  either  in  their  tobacco,  or  their  pipes  ;  the  latter  ferv- 
ing  as  long  as  they  can  be  I^ept  from  accidents. 

Thcfe  pipes  confift  of  a  bowl  (which  they  import)  made 
bf  clay,  into  which  they  f)x  a  reed,  and  have  a  mouth-piece 
of  horn,  and  fometimes  of  filver,  at  the  other  end. 

Their  fu^l   is  aTtogethefr   wood,    either  the  trunks   and  . 
branches  of  trees,  or  their  roots;  of  which  the  olive  is  by 
Inuch  the  moft  chearful  and  durable.     It  is  delivered  in  to 
the  buyer  at  three-pence  and  four-pence  the  quintal. 

This  ifland  was  much  more  populous  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
vaft  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  having  been  killed^  or  carried 
away  into  captivity  by  the  Moors. 

Some  fhare  they  alfo  had  in  planting  the  American  colonies; 
and  then  if  yte  compute  the  numbers  that  are  put  into  con- 
vents, and  lead  a  life  of  celibacy ;  the  ravage  made  by  the 
JTmall-pOx  every  now  and  then,  and  the  practice  of  the  women 
in  fuckling  their  children  for  two  years  together,  that  they 
inay  not  be  ftarved  by  a  numerous  progeny;  I  fay,  if  we 
i'evolve  tbefe  circumftances,  and  add,  that  Minorca  is  a  bar- 
ten  country,  and  receives  no  reinforcement  of  people  from 
abroad,  we  are  jiot  to  wonder,  if,  in  its  prefent  condition, 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  vaftly  diminiflied  from  what 
it  has  be^. 

And  this  may  ferve  to  account  for  the  refiftance  which 
king  Alphoofo  met  with  from  the  Moors,  when  he  atchieved 
the  conqueft  of  the  ifland. 

The  Moors  indeed,  befides  the  numtbers  of  their  country- 
taien  that  reforted  to  thefe  iflands  from  various  motives,  had 
another  advantage  over  the  Chriftians  that,  beyond  all  others, 
tended  otoft  to  the  peopling  of  the  countries  they  pofTciTcd ;  I 
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mean  a  plurality  of  wives^  which  will  ever  keep  thetn  irpr  a 
numerous  race  of  men. 

In  their  religious  ceremonies,  the  Minorquins  difier  little 
frotti  the  French  and  Spaniards;  only  as  they  are  feci uded^ 
by  their  fituation,  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  their  notions 
are  contracted,  and  their  minds  more  fubje^fi  to  be  wrouglvt 
upon  and  moulded  by  the  priefts;  by  whom  they  are  ab* 
folutely  governed,  and  who  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  their 
temporal,  as  well  as  their  fpiritual  guides. 

There  is  one  thing  remarkable  in  their  funerals,  which  I 
cannot  pafs  by,  without  mentioning. 

The  Minorquins  have  fo  great  a  reverence- for  the  Fryar's- 
habit,  that  it  is  very  common  for  them  to  be  carried  in  that 
difouife  to  the  grave. 

I  have  fecn  an  old  woman  placed  on  a  bier,  drefied  like  % 
Ffancifcan  Monk>  and  fo  condu6led  by  the  good  brothers  of 
that  order,  with  finging,  and  the  tinckling  of  the  hand-beil^ 
to  their  church. 

This  fuperftition  was  obferved  by  Milton,  in  his  travels 
through  the  Roman -catholic  countries ;  for  when  he  is 
defcribing  the  Paradife  of  Fools,  be  does  not  forget  to  men* 
tion  thofe, 


"IfHso  to  be  fun  of  paradife^ 


Dyings  put  on  the  weeds  ^Dominick, 
Or  in  Francifcan  think  to  pafs  difguisd. 
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The  funeral  proccflion  ends  at  the  church,  and  there  the 
t>ody  is  fet  down  before  the  high  altar,  and  the  company  i» 
difmiiTed. 

At  night  It  is  thrown  into  the  vault,  with  fome  lime ;  and 
as  thefe  temporary  repositories  come  by  degrees  to  be  filled, 
the  bones  are  occ^fiohally  taken  out,  and  interred  in  places 
fet  apart  in  every  town  for  that  purpofe. 

Juftice,  however,  obliges  me  to  fay,  that,  though  there  aie 
fnany  nations  in  Europe,  whofe  charader  is  more  interefttng, 
tvhoie  affaii:^  are  more  important,  and  whofe  virtues  are  more 
confpicuous ;  I  ziftfzx  from  regreting  the  time  I  have  fpent, 
}h  withdrawing  the  veil,  that  has  fo  long  hid  thefe  iflanders 
from  the  obfervation  of  their  neighbours,  and  continued  thenx» 
though  they  make  a  part  of  our  Britilh  dominions,  as  utter 
ftran^ers  to  the  good  people  of  England,  as  the  bunters  of 
'<£thiopia,  or  the  artificers  of  Japan*. 

We 
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^Ve  rtcko^n  the  Minorqoins  to  be  fifteen  thoufand  malear 
(whereof,  at  leaft,  one  fifth,  or  three  thoufand,  are  of  a 
proper  age  for  iightmg  men)  and  twelve  thoufand  females ', 
in  all  twenty  (even  thoufand  fouls. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  Minorquins,  they  make 
a  ibrt  of  cheefe,  little  liked  by  the  Engliih,  which  fells  in 
Italy  at  a  very  great  price ;  this  perhaps  to  the  amount  of 
tight  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The  wool  they  fend 
ad>road  ^ay  produce  nine  hundred  pounds  more.  Some  wine 
is  exporteo,  and  if  we  add  to  its  value  that  of  the  home  cott*^ 
fumptioni  which  has  every  merit  of  an  export^  being  for  the 
ttioft  part  taken  off  by  the  troops  for  ready  money,-  it  may 
well  be  eftimated  at  iixteen  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  Iti 
honey,  wax,  and  fait,  their  yearly  <!xports  may  be  about  four' 
hundred  pounds,  and  this  comes  pretty  near  the  fum  of  their 
expoi'ts,  which  I  eftima^e  together  at  eighteen  thoufand  one 
hundred  pounds  fterling  per  annum. 

A  vaft  ballance  lies  againd  them#  if  we  confider  the  variety 
and  importance  of  the  articles  they  fetch  from  other  coun- 
tries, for  which  they  muft  pay  ready  cafh.  Here  it  may  be 
neceflary  to  withdraw  fome  things  from  the  heap,  fuch  as 
their  cattle,  fheep,  and  fo'metimes  fowls,  on  which  they  gee 
a  profit  I  for  the  country  does  ndt  produce  them  in  fufficient, 
abundance  to  fupply  us,  efpecially  when  we  have  a  fleet  of 
men  q(  war  ftationed  there. 

What  remains  they  purchafe  from  abroad,  and  I  aflfure  you 
I  do  not  jeft  when  1  tell  you  I  believe  1  have  omitted  at  leaft 
as  many  particulars  as  I  have  been  able  to  recolIe£l  on  the 
occafion* 

.  Their  imports  then  are,  corn^  cattle,-  fheep,  fowls,  tobac-^ 
cp^  aguardiente^  oil,  rice,  fugar,  fpices,  hard- ware,  and 
tools  of  all  kinda ;  gold  and  filver  lace,  chocolate,  or  cacao 
to  make  it^  tobacco,  timber  plank,  boards,  mill-ftones,'  to- 
bacco-pipes, playing-card^,  turnery-ware,  feeds,  foap,  fad- 
dies,  all  manner  of  cabinet-makers  work,  iron^  iron-fpikcs, 
nails,  fine  e^rtherh-ware,^  g'afs,  lamps,  btafiery,  paper,  and 
other  ftationary  wares,  copperas,  galls,  dye- {luffs,  painters 
bruihei.and  colours,  mufical  inftrgments,  mufic  and  firings^ 
iffatches,  wine,  fruity  all  manner  of  fine  and  printed  Irnnens^ 
Aiuilins,  cambricks,  and  laces,  bottles,  corks,  flarch,  indigo^ 
fans,  trinkets,  toys,  ribbands,  tape,  needles,  pins,  filks 
fnobair,  lanthorns,  cordage,  tar^  pitch,  rofin,  drugs,  gloves^ 
fire-armsy  gun-powder^  ihot  and  lead,  hats,  caps^  velvet, 
cotton^   &\iSs^  woollen-cloths,    ftockings,    copps,    medals, 
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veftmerits,  luffres,  piiSlures,  images,    Agnus  Dei'a,    boot^^ 
pardons,  bulls,  relicks,  and  indulgences. 

It  muft  be  confefled,  that  if  the  Engliih  have  brought* 
money  into  the  country,  they  have  for  the  time  much  infe^^ed 
the  inhabitants,  by  fetting  them  an  example  of  fpending  it« 

Many  of  them  have  learned  to  multiply^  their  wants,  and- 
fall  by  degrees  into  a  way  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  per- 
feftly  new  to  them. 

The  dons  are  above  trade,  and  the  reft  of  the  natives  are 
unable  to  ex^rcife  it  to  any  purpofe.  Yet  if  this  infatuated 
people  would  fet  themfelves  ferioufly  to  make  the  moft  of  their 
native  produce,  a  few  years  induftry  would  enable  them  t9 
traffic  with  their  neighbours  to  advantage,  and  even  to  pro- 
vide exports  of  conhderable  value  for  an  Engliib  market. 
To  inftance  in  a  few. 

The  cotton-ihrub  has  been  tried  here,  and  fucceeds  to 
admiration :  they  have  fpart  growing  in  many  places,  iti 
fufficient  plenty  to  make  all  their  own  cordage,  and  to  fpare* 
The  tunny-fifh  abounds  on  their  coaft,  an.d  they  might  eafily 
fall  into  the  method  of  curing  it:  by  this  the  French  of 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  their  neighbour,  make  a  vaft> 
advantage. 

They  have-  abundance  of  olive-trees,  yet  th^  make  no 
oil  of  die  fruit,  and  are  utterly  ignojpant  of  the  right  method 
of  pickling  it. 

Some  capers  they  pickle,  and  might,  from  the  frequency 
of  the  plant,  improve  this  iiito  a  valuable  export. 

Hemp  and  flax  do  extremely  well,  and  might  be  encreafed 
and  manufactured  for  exportation.  Their  canes  or  reeds  arc 
of  ufe  in  the  clothiers  trade,  but  they  export  none ;  and 
they  have  great  plenty  of  excellent  (Tate,  but  do  not  work  it.  ' 

It  might  poffibly  anfwer  to  fend  their  cantoon-ftone  to 
England  as  ballaft ;  but  certainly  their  marble  would  be  a 
valuable  commodity  with  us,  of  which  no  country  can  boait 
a  greater  quantity  in  proportion,  nor  of  greater  beauty  or 
variety,  than  this  poor  ifland. 

Squills  they  have  in  abundance,  maftick,  aloes,  and  (bm& 
.other  drugs,  which  they  negledi. 

Their  bees  thrive  well,  and  fhould  be  carefully  menaged,> 
and  increafed  as  much  as  poffible;  their  wax  is  inferior  tO' 
none,  and  their  honey  catKnot  fail  of  being  extremely  deli-* 
cate  and  fihe  in  a  country  abounding  with  fuch  a  variety  of 
aromatick  plants,  and  is  therefore  in  high  efteem  ever/ 
where.  .    ^ 

They 
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They  raife  a  little  tobacco,  but  feldotn  l)alf  the  quantity 
they  confume ;  and  they  make  a  kind  of  fnufF  in  fmall  quan^ 
ticies,  which  1$  tn  no  refped  inferior  to  that  of  {^ilbon. 

Their  neighbours  of  Majorca  make  good  advantage  of 
their  plailtations  of  faiFron,  which  thefe  people  ufe  in  their 
cookery,  and  yet  will  not  take  pains  to  raife  it. 

Their  palm-trees,  for  want  of  a  proper  cultivation,  pro- 
duce no  dates,  and  they  fend  none  of  their '  fruit  abroad, 
though  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  fupply  us  with  as  good 
figs,  prunes,  almonds,  raifins,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  feveral  other  kinds,  as  any  country  in  Europe. 

But  I  will  dofe  thefe  hints  of  what  an  induftrious  people 
might  do  to  enrich  themfelves,  and  this  indolent  generation 
of  men  carelefly  overlook,  with  the  mention  of  fait,  a  ready- 
money  commodity  every  where,  and  of  which  they  might 
eafily  make  a  thoufand  times  the  quantity  they  now  do» 
Their  method  requires  fo  little  trouble,  that  I  will  lay  it 
before  you. 

There  are  a  great  many  places  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland. 
Inhere  the  rock  is  but  little  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  fea, 
and  is  flat  for  a  great  way  together.  In  gales  of  wind  the  fea 
is  beat  all  over  thefe  levels,  and  the  falts  have  by  degrees 
corroded  the  fofter  parts  of  the  ftone,  and  reduced  its  face  to 
an  infinite  number  of  fmall  cavities,  divided  from  each  other 
by  the  more  folid  veins,  which  have  refifted  their  impreflion. 

Thefe  cayities  they  fill  with  water  from  the  fea,  by  meanj 
of  fcoops,  and  one  oay's  fun  ftiffices  to  evaporate  the  water, 
and  leaves  the  concreted  fait  dry  in  the  cells.  The  women  and 
chiMren  gather  it  in  the  evening,  and  carry  it  home,  and  the 
eells  in  the  rock  are  filled  as  before. 

Having  thus  inftanced  fome  of  the  natural  produce  of 
this  ifland,  flighted  by  the  inhabitants,  which  yet  are  capable 
rf  being  improved  into  very  valuable  articles  of  commerce  5 
I  will  attempt  an  eftimate  ct  the  charge  they  are  at  in  their 
importations. 

I  have  in  my  poflleflion  an  authentick  paper,  which  con- 
tains an  exad  account  of  their  harveft  for  thirty-feven  years* 
By  this  it  appears,  that  there  are  annually  raifed  here  fifty- 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  one  quarteras  of  wheat,  and 
twenty-two  thoufand  fix  hundred  eighty-three  of  barley,  one 
year  with  another. 

Wheat  is  their  only  bread-corn, '  all  their  barley  beijig 
given  to  their  beafts.  Of  the  laft  they  feldom  import  any 
{reat  quantity  :  but  they  have  occafion  for  thirty- five  thoufand 

quarteras 
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quarteras  of  wbcat  every  year ;  which,  at  nine  fhilUng^^acfr/ 
amount  to  fifteen  thoufand  (even  hundred  and  Afty  pounds. 

They  import  oil   yearly  to  the  value  of  ten  tbouiand 
pounds. 

-  I  have  by  me  an  exad  account  of  the  ftanc  of  arguardiente^ 
for  fourteen  years^  and  find  they  import  annually  of  this  fpirit  a 
quantity  that  coi(^s  them  nine  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  allowing  only  ten*  per  cent,  for  the  profit  of  th« 
farmers ;  and  this,  at  fix-^nce  a  quart,  makes  their  yearly 
confumption  of  this  fpirit  to  be  upwards  of  one  thoufand  fiva 
hundred  and  forty  hogiheads. 

They  import  tobacco  to  the  amount  of  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year^ 

We  may  compute  that  their  imports  in  linen  and  woollen 
goods  of  all  kinds  do  not  come  to  lefs  ihan  fifteen  thoufand 
pounds.  It  is  not  pofiible  to  make  a  nice  calculation  of  the 
value  of  all  the  fefidue  of  their  imports,  fo  I  ihall  fet  them  at 
a  round  fum,  which  I  dare  fay  they  do  not  fall  ihort  of| 
twenty  thoufand  pounds^ 

So  that  here  we  have  an  annual  expence  of  feventy*one 
thoufand  two  hundred  pounds,  from  which  if  we  dedu& 
eighteen  thoufand  one  hundred  pounds,  the  amount  of  their 
exports,  the  remainder  fifty-three  thoufand  one  hundred 
pounds  fierling  is  a  clear  ballance  of  trade  againft  them. 

To  enable  thefe  people,  in  fome  meafure,  to  fupport  the 
charge  of  this  enormous  ballance,  we  are  to  reckon  the  large 
fum  of  money  yearly  brought  into  the  ifland,  and  fpent 
among  them  by  the  troops  j  a  fum,  as  I  have  computed  ity 
that  falls  but  little  ihort  of  their  whole  ballaAce^  the  greateft 
part  of  which  goes  to  market  for  the  common  neceiTaries 
of  life. 

Every  vintage  produces  thirteen  thoufand  hogiheads  of 
wine ;  and  if  we  allow  for  the  clergy  two  thoufand  hogflieads^ 
and  for  all  the  reft  of  the  native  one  thoufand,  the  remain- 
ing ten  thoufand  hogiheads  are  fold  to  the  Lngliih  for  feven- 
teen  thoufand  five  hundred  pQunds  in  ready  money^  the 
price  of  a  hogfhead  taken  at  a  medium  at  thirty  five  (hillings^ 

This  is  a  very  confiderable  article  in  their  favour,  and 
they  are  fo  fenfible  of  the  advantage  they  draw  from  their 
vineyards,  that  they  are  continually  enlarging  them  and  in« 
creaiing  their  number,  notwithftanding  they  are  very  highly 
taxed. 

They  are  indeed  tied  down  to  a  fet  price  for  their  red 

wine,    and  the  aforacion  or  rate,    is  fettled  the  beginning 

of  the  year  ;  but  for  their  white  wine  (which  is  not  included 
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in  the  above  computation,  being  no  great  quantity)  they 
are  at  liberty  to  drive  their  bargain  as  advantageoufly  at 
they  can. 

It  is  certain  this  people  can  never  be  rich,  unlefs  they 
become  induftrious  ;  the  fea  is  open  to  them  as  well  to  their 
neighbours  on  every  fide,  who  thrive  by  a  foreign  commerce^ 
and  yet  not  one  of  them  can  vidiual  or  navigate  their  veflels 
near  fo  cheap  as  thefe  flothful  Minorquins,  who  lie  in  the 
centre  of  fo  many  trading  ports,  that  it  is  amazing  how  tbey 
can  have  fo  long  overlooked  their  true  intereft,  and  fufFered 
themfelves  to  be  fupplied  with  fo  many  of  the  neceflaries 
of  life  in  foreign  bottoms. 

The  Minorquins  are  naturally  liftlefs,  and  if  they  caa 
contrive  thenneans  to  keep  their  families  from  the  (harp  gripe 
of  poverty^  they  are  but  little  folicitous  to  enquire  into  the 
arts  and  manufactures  by  which  fudden  fortunes  are  acquired 
on  every  fide  of  them.  Tell  them  the  Maltefe  are  enriched 
by  the  quantities  of  cummin  and  anife-feed  they  export; 
remind  them  that  the  plant  which  producers  the  canary  feed 
grows,  fpontaneoufly  all  over  the  iiland,  or  that  a  gum  is 
produced  from  the  maftick-tree,  of  very  great  value  abroad 
(and  though  the  tree  is  an  incumbrance  which  they  eagerly 
root  out  out  of  their  erounds)  they  treat  you  as  a  vifionar^ 
and  with  a  flirug  of  contempt  feem  to  thank  Heaven  that 
they  have  no  turn  to  whims  and  projefb,  but  are  contented 
to  jog  on  in  the  plain  track  which  their  fathers  trod  before 
them* 

Upon  the  redu£lion  of  Sardinia,  and  the  return  of  the  fleet 
to  the  coaft  of  Catalonia,  major-general  Stanhope  projected  an 
expedition  for  the  conqueft  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  then 
garrifoned  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  for  king  Philip. 

He  accordingly  procured  the  neceflary  orders  for  embarking 
a  body  of  troops  amounting  to  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  men 
ffor  fo  it  was  given  out,  though  in  reality  they  were  not  more 
than  two  thoufand)  twelve  hundred  of  whom  were  Britiih» 
including  the  marines,  fix  hundred  Portuguese,  and  the  reft 
Spaniih  ;  thefe  were  put  under  his  command,  and  arrived  at 
the  ifland  on  the  fourteenth  of  September  1708,  N.  S. 

They  met  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  landing  and 
tranfporting  the  heavy  artillery  in  fo  rugged  a  country,  where 
there  were  but  few  beafts  of  burthen  that  they  could  come  at; 
yet  with  continual  labour  they  brought  their  whole  train 
(confifting  of  forty-two  guns  and  fifteen  mortars)  in  twelve 
days  time,  to  the  ground,  where  they  intended  to  employ 
thenu 
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In  the  mean  while,  Fornelleg  caftle  Was  bri&ly  attacked  by 
captain  Butler  in  the  Dunkirk,  who  got  into  the  harbour  tw<§ 
hours  before  the  Centurion,  captain  Fairborn,  (which w^as  dif- 
patched  with  him  from  the  fleet)  and  fired  thirty-fix  barrels  of 
powder  againft  the  caftle,  which  made  a  gallant  defence.  Bat 
the  garrifon,  finding  the  Centurion  was  able  to  get  in,  and 
had  begun  a  warm  fir6  on  them,  thought  proper  to  furrender 
tfaemfel  ves  prifoners  of  war,  having  had  but  one  man  killed  and 
four  wounded,  whereas  the  ibips  had  eleven  killed  and  abour 
fixty  wounded.  The  garrifon  confifted  of  about  fifty  men/ 
and  had  twelve  guns  mounted  for  its  defence. 

This  fuccefs  intimidated  the  garrifon  of  St.  Philip's  caflle^ 
and  contributed  a  good  deal  to  haften  its  furrender  to  the  con*' 
federates. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  at  break  of  day,  the  general  openeci 
a  battery  of  nine  guns  againft  the  two  middlemoft  towers  that! 
defended  a  line  the  enemy  bad  lately  made,  and  beat  them 
down,  making  fome  breaches  in  the  line-wall  itfeif  (which 
was  no  difficult  tafk,  as  it  was  haftily  rim  up  with  loofeftones^ 
without  mortar)  which  the  general  refolved  to  have  attacked 
the  next  day,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  what  happened. 

For  brigadier  Wade,  being  pofled  at  fome  difbnce  on  the 
right,  with  two  battalions,  fonte  of  his  grenadiers  entered  thtf 
Kne  without  orders,  which  the  brigadier  no  fboner  perceived^ 
than  he  advanced  with  all  the  men  he  could  fuddenly  get  to-i 
gether  to  fuftain  them. 

When  the  general  heard  their  fire,  he  marched  the  ordinary 
guard  of  the  battery  up  to  that  paft  of  the  line  that  way 
iiearefl ;  which  put  the  enemy  into  fo  great  a  confternacion^ 
that  they  immediately  abandoned  the  two  other  towers  (which 
could  not  have  been  taken  withotit  (Jannon)  and  retired  pre- 
cipitately within  the  works  of  the  caftle* 

The  allies  lodged  themfclves  Che  fame  everting  at  the  foot  of 
the  glacis  of  St.  Philip's  caftle,  and  traced  out  their  mati) 
battery  •,  but  the  next  morning  the  enetny  beat  a  parley,  and 
a  treaty  enfued,  that  ended  in  a  capitulation,-  Ivhich  wai 
figned  at  five  of  the  clock  that  afternoon  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  general  took  poffeffion  of  the  place  on  the  thirtieth^ 
and  found  the  garrifon  to  confift  of  one  thoiifand  fneft  undef 
arms,  part  of  whom  were  to  be  tranrpofted  into  France,  and 
the  reft  of  them  to  Spain. 

The  lofs  of  the  eonfedcratefs  wlW  lAconfiderabte,  and  did 
not  exceed  forty  men,  killed  arid  vuounded  \  among  the  former 
^ffas  the  brave  captain  Stanhope  of  tha  Milfoil. 
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We  zrt  tdd  tkia  etflle  w^  buik  by  Chafles  the  Fifths  re^ 
pair^  and  beautified  by  Philip  the  Second,  and  enlarged  by 
rhilip  the  Fourth. 

A  detachment  of  foot  was  Tent  to  Ctudadella,  which  imme« 
diacely  fiinrendemi ;  and  here  a  garrifon  of  on^  hundred  mea 
were  oiade  prifoners  of  war. 

Thus  the  wbole  Uland  was  happily  reduced  under  the  obe^ 
^iefice  of  king  Charles. 
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GIBRALTAR, 

IN  AndaluAa,  in  Spain,  is  (ituated  on  the  Streigh  betwecv} 
that  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  thence  called  The 
Streight  of  Gibraltar  (which  is  twenty-four  miles  long  and 
fifteen  broad)  direftly  oppofite  to  Ceuta  in  Afric  ;  fifty-eight 
miles  fouth-eaft  from  Cadiz,  about  eighty  fouth  from  Seville, 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fixty  fouth-weft  from  Madrid, 
and  about  fixteen  north  from  Ceuta,  juft  mentioned  ;  W* 
long.  4%  50^;  lat,  36°  15'.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  Calpe  of 
the  antients  ;  and  the  name  of  Gibraltar  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
.corruption  of  Gebal-Tarif,  or  the  mount  of  Tarif,  or  Tarifa, 
'who  was  a  famed  Moorifh  general  that  crofled  hither  from 
Afric  to  conquer  Spain.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  in  a  peninfula, 
and  can  only  be  approached,  on  the  land  fide,  by  a  very  nar- 
row paflTage  between  the  mountain  and  the  fca,  crofs  which 
the  Spaniards  have  drawn  a  line,  and  fortified  it,  to  prevent 
the  garrifon  having  any  communication  with  the  country. 
The  city^  &c.  is  fo  well  walled,  and  fortified  both  by  art  and 
nature,  being  on  the  land  fide  inclofcd  by  high  hills,  that  it  is 
almoft  inacceffible  that  way.  It  hath  but  two  gates,  on  that 
fide,  and  two  to  the  fea,  and  was  inhabited  by  twelve  thoufand 
families  in  one  parifh,  with  three  monafteries,  one  nunnery, 
and  two  hofpitals.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  under  the 
condu(3of  the  brave  admiral  Sir  George  Rook,  commander  of 
the  confederate  fleet,  July  the  twenty- fourth,  1704;  at 
which  timealmofl  all  the  inhabitants  quitted  it]  fo  that  it  hath 
had  but  few  people  fince,  except  the  garrifon,  and  thofe  that 
depend  upon  it.  Yet  it  has  been  made  a  free  port,  and  mer- 
chants have  been  invited  to  fettle  there.  It  is  alfo,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  made  a  town  corporate,  and  the  civil  power 
z%  length  put  into  the  hands  of  the  maglftratcs.  But  there 
were  fad  complaint^ofoppreilion  under  a  military  government. 

The 
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The  garrifon  hajr  no  vtfry  large  limits,  and  the  little  ground 
yields  very  little  fuftenance  of  itfelf.     However  it  can't   be 
ftarved,  nor  at  all  want  often,  as  long  as  we  have  a  fleet  to 
fupply  it  from  England  as  well  as  Africa.     The  additional 
works  that  have  been  made  to  it  from  time  to  time  have  ren- 
dered it  impregnable  by  any  other  way  but  treachery  or  fur* 
t>rize.     And  it  is  hoped  that  perfidy  will  be  ftill  fo  much  ab- 
horred by  every  Englifhman^,  that  it  will  never  fo  be  loft.  Xhc 
French  and  Spaniards  attempted  to  retake  it  the  fame  year 
abovefaid,    17045  and  four  or  five  hundred  of  them  ^(thcn} 
crept  up  the  rock  which  covers  the  town ;  but  were  drove 
down  headlong  the  next  morning.     The  Spaniards  bcfiegcd  it 
again  in  1727,  but  were  forced  to  raife  the  frege,  after  lying 
before  it  many  months,  and  having  had  thoufands  of  men 
^eftroyed. 
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A  M  E  R I C  A  extends  from  the  north  pole  to  the  fiftv- 
jrjL  fevcnth  degree  of  foUth  latitude ;  it  is  upwards  of  eight 
nioufand  miles  in  length  -,  it  fees  both  hemifpheres  i  it  has 
two  fummers  and  a  double  winter  ;  it  enjoys  all  the  variety  of 
climates  which  the  earth  affords ;  and  is  wftflied  by  the  two 
great  oceans.     To  the  eaftward  it  has  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
which  divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa.     To  the  weft  it 
has  another  ocean,  the  great  fouth  fea,  by  which  it  is  dif- 
joined  from  Afia.     By  thelie  feas  it  may,  and  does,  carry  on 
a  direct  commerce  with  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world*  • 
It  is  tomp6fed  of  tWo  vaft  continents,  one  on  the  north,  the 
other  Upon  the  fouth,  whrch  are  joined  by  the  great  kingdom 
of  Mexico,  which  forms  a  fort  of  ifthmus  fifteen  hundred 
ihiles  long;  and  in  one  part,  at  Darien,  fo.  extremely  narrow, 
as  to  make  the  communication  between  the  two  oceans  by- 
no  means  dijGcult.     In/the  great  gulph,    which  is  formed 
between  the  ifthmus  and  the  northern  and  fouthern  continents, 
lie  ad  infinite  multitude  of  iflands,   many  of  them  large, 
moft  off  them  fertile,  and  capable  of  being  cultivated  to  very 
great  advantage.  ' 

America  in  general  is  not  a  mountainous  country,  yet  it 
Has  the  greateft  mountains  in  the  world.  The  Andes,  or 
Cordilleras,  run  from  north  to  fouth  along  tht  coaft  of  the 
Pacific  ocean.    Though  for  the  moft  part  within  the  torrid 
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Zone,  they  ^t  perpetually  covered  with  fnow,  and  in   their 
bowels  contain  inexhauftible  treafures.     In  the  province  of 
St.  Marthl  Jn  South  America  are  Ukewife  very  great  moun- 
tains, which  communicate  with  the  romier.  Tn  North  Ame- 
rica We  know  of  none   confiderable,    but  that  long  ridge 
which  we  call  the  Apalachian,   or  Alegeney,  mountain ;  if 
that  may  beat  all  conftdered  as  a  itiountain,    which  upon 
one  Ade  indeed  has  a  very  great  declivity,  but  upon  the  other 
is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  reft  of  the  country. 

'With0ut;coM>arifoft,   America  is  that  part  of  the  world 
vrbfch'b  thfb  beft  watered  ^.  and  that  not  only  for  the  fopporf 
of  life,  but  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  the  intercourfe 
of  each  part  with  the  others.     In  North  America  the  great 
river  Miilifiipi,  rifing  from  unknown  fources,   runs  an  im* 
inenfe  courfe  from  north  to  fouth,  and  receives  the  vail:  tributi^ 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Oubache,  and  other  immenfe  rivers,  fcarccFjr 
to  be  poftponed  to  the  Rhine  or  Danube,  navigable  almoft  to 
their  very  fdurcesrand  Iftying  open  the  inmoft  receffes  of  thir 
continent/    Near'  ftie  heads  of  thefe  are  five  great  lakes,  or 
rather  fcas  of  frefh  water,  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  all  with  the  main  ocean,    by  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
which  pafles  through  them.     Thefe  afford  foch  an  inlet  for 
commerce  as  muft  produce  the  greateft  advantages,  whenever 
the  eouiitry    adjacent   (hall  -come    to    be    fully    inhabited 
by  an  induftrious  and  civilized  people.    The  eaftern  fide  of) 
North  America,  befides  the  noble  rivers  Hudfon,  Delaware,^ 
Sufquehanna,    Patowmack,    fupplies  feveral  others  of  great 
depth,  length,  and  commodious  navigation.     Many  pafts  of 
our  fettlements  are  fo  interfedM  with  navigable  rivers  and 
cteeks,    that  the  planters  may  be  faidy  without  exaggeration, 
to  have  each  a  harbour  at  his  own  door. 

South  America  is,  if  poffible,  in  this  refped,  even  more 
fortunate.  It  fupplies  much  the  two  largeft  rivers  in  the 
world,  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  the-Rio  de  la  Plata.  Th^ 
firft,  riiing  in  Peru,  not  far  from  the  fouth  Tea,  pafles  from 
weft  to  eaft^^lmcA.qctite  through  the  continent  of  Sputb 
America,  navigable  for  fome  fort  or  other  of  veflels  all  the 
way,  and  receiving  into  its  bofom  a  prodigious  number  of  ri-> 
vers,  all  navigable  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  that  monfieur  Con- 
d^mine  found  it  often  airaoft  ioipoffibk  to  determine  which 
was  the  main  channel.  The  Rio  de  la  Plat?,  rifmg  in  tho^ 
b^art  of  the  country,  fbapes  its  courfe  t6  the  fouth-eaft,  and 
pours  fuch  an  immenfe  flood  into  the  fea,  that  it  makes  it 
tafte  frefli  a  great  many  leagues  from  the  Ihore^  to  fay  nothing 
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bf  th^  Ortfifoquo,  which  might  rank  the  faremoft  amongi)' 
any  but  ihe  American  rivers.  The  foil  and  products,  ia 
fuch  a  variqty  of  climates,  cannot  fatisfailorily  be  treated  of 
m  a  general  defcription  3  we  {kail,  in  their  places,  cpnftder 
tbeim  particulajcly. 

All  America  js  in'  the  hands  of  four  natioris.  .The  Spa- 
niards, .who,  as  they  firft  difcovered  it,  have  the  largeft  and 
richcft  fhare.:  viz.  all  that  part  of  NorthlAnncrica,  which  comw 
pofes  the  ifthiBus,  of  Mexico,  and  what  lies  b^'yond  that 
towards  the  river  Miffiiippi  on. the  eaft,  the  Pacific  ocean  to 
the  weft  and  nofth-wcit;  and  they  pofTefs  all  iJputh  America^ 
excepting  Brafil,  which  Ijes  between  the  mouih  of  the  river 
pf  Ams(zon6  and  that  of  Plata  along  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  thid 
Velongs  to.  Portugal.  That. part  ot  North  Amfrjca  which  the 
Spaniards  have  not,'  i$  divided  between  the  EiigliiL  and  iVcnch. 
The  Englifli  have  all  the  countries  which  mciiCic  Hud  ion's 
Bay,  and.  thence  in  a  line  all  along  the  eallcrn  iliore  tp  the 
thirtieth  degree  of  nofth  latitude  and  weftward  to  the  Pa^cific 
Ocean;  hVance.  claims  the  country  which  lies  between' 
the  Spanifb  fettlements  to  the  we{l:,  and  fccures  an  in*-* 
tercourfe  with  them  by  the  mou.ths  of  the  MifTifippi^ 
1  he  multitude  of  iflands,  which  lie  between  the  two  conti- 
nents, are  divided  aitiongft  the  Spaniards,  t  rench,,  and; 
£ngh{h.  The  Dutch  poHdfs- three  or  four  fmail  iilands^ 
which,  in  Say  other  hand*^,  would  be  of  no  coDfequence, 
The  Dan^  have  one  or  two;; but  they  hardly  dcfcrve  to  be' 
Qamed  amongft  the  proprietors  of  America^ 

The  Aborigines  of  America,  .throughout  the  \vhole  extent 
of  the.  two  vaft  continents  which  they  iniia^bii^,  and  aTnongft 
the  infinite  nu'qfiber  of  nations  aftd  tribes  into, which  they  arQ 
divided,  difFer  very  littk  from  each  other  in  their  manners  an4 
cuftoms  ^  and  they  all  form  a  very  flriking  picture. of  the.moft 
diftant  antiquity.  Whoever  Confiders  the  America'ns  of  thia 
day,  not  only  ftudies  the  niamiers  of  a  remote  -pi-efent  nation, 
but  he  ftudies,  in  fome  meafure,  the  antiquities  of  all  nations: 
from  this  ftudy  lights  may  be  thrown  upon  many  parts  of 
the  ancient  authors,  both  facred  and  t)rofane*  The  learned, 
Lafitau  has  laboured  this  point  with  great  fuccefs,  .in  a 
Work  which  deferves  to  be  read  amongft  u«  ipuch  more  thaq 
I  find  it  »• 

The  people  of  America  are  tall,  and  ftrait  in  their  limbs 
beyond  the  ptoporcion  6f  moft.  nations  :  their  bodies  are 
ftrong;  but  of  a  fpecies  of  ftrepgth  rather  fitted  to  epdure 
iriuch  hardfhip^  than  to  coipitinue  long  at  any  feryile  worl^,  by 
which  they  are  quickly  conrfunied^  it  is  tht:  iliength  of  a  beaft 
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6i  prey,  rather  than  that  of  a  beaft  of  burthen.    Their  t>0(ls6# 
and  heads  are  flattiib)  the  tStSt  of  art$  their  features  are  re« 

frular,  but  their  countenances  fierce  \  their  hair  long,  Mack, 
ank,  and  as  ftrong  as  that  of  a  borfe.  No  beards  ;  the 
colour  of  their  (kin  a  reddi(b  brown,  admired  amongft  them^ 
and  improved  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  beards  fat  and  paint. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  came  into  America,  they  found 
the  people  quite  naked,  except  thofe  parts,  which  it  is  common 
for  the  moft  uncultivated  people  to  conceal.    Since  that  time 
they  have  generally  a  coarfe  blanket  to  cover  them,  which 
they  buy  from  us.     The  whole  fafliion  of  their  live»  is  of  » 
pitct ;  nardy,  poor  and  fqualid  i    and  their  education  from 
their  infancy  is  folely  direded  to  fit  their  bodies  for  this  mode 
of  life,  and  to  form  their  minds  to  infliA  and  to  endure  the 
greateft  evils.     Their  only  occupations  are  hunting  and  war. 
Agriculture  is  left  to  the  women.    Merchandize  they  con- 
temn.    When  their  hunting  feafon  is  pad,  which  they  ga 
through  with  much  patience,  and  in  which  they  exert  great 
ingenuity,  they  pafs  the  reft  of  their  time  in  an  entire  indo- 
/  knee.     They  fleep  half  the  day  in  their  huts,  they  loiter  and 
'  Ijeft  among  their  friends,  and  they  obferve  no  bounds  or  de-> 
cency  in  their  eating  and  drinking.     Before  wc  difcoverrf^Y 
tiiem,  they  had^no  fpiritous  Hq yors  >  but  now,  the  acquire-  I 
fWt  Bf'CllWe  1*  what  gives  a  ipur  to  their  induftry,  and  en-  I 
yment  to  their  repofe.    This  is  the  principal  end  they  pur- 
jfii  in  their  treaties  with  us  ;  and  from  this  they  fuffer  inex- 
preffible  calamities^    for  having  once  begun  to  dnnk,  tbey 
caii  prelerve  no  meafures,  but  continue  a  fucceffion  of  drunk- 
cnnefs  as  long  as  their  means  of  procuring  nguor  laits.  In,  this 
gMicion  tney  he^'expqjecf  on  tlic  earth  to  ail'  ^he  inclemency 
ftheleatons,  whjcn  w^lTeTtliem  b^  of  the  moft  fatal 

iforders ;  they  perifli  in  rivers  and  marflies ;  they  tumble 
intothfi^fire  5  theyguarrcl,  and  very  frequently  murder  qcb' 
pther;  an37  in  uiorti^cxcefs  in  onnking,  which' with  us^  is 
rather  immoral  than  deftru£live,  amongft  this  uncivilized 
people,  who  have  not  art  enough  to  guard  againft  the  con- 
ftquence  of  their  vices,  is  a  public  calamity.  The  few  amongft 

>chem,  who  live  free  from  this  evil,  enjoy  the  reward  of  their 
temperance  in  a  robuft  and  healthy  old  a|e.  The  d  iforders 
which  a  complicated  luxury  has  introduced,  and  fupports  in 
Europe,  are  ftrangers  here* 

^The  chara£ter  of  this  Indians  is  ftriking.     They  are  grave 

/even  to  fadnefs  in  their  deportment  upon  any  ferious  occa^on; 

jobfervant  of  thofe  in  company;   refpedful  to  the  old  ;  of  a 

temper  cool  and  deliberate  ^  by  which  they  ai^e  itev^r  in  hafte 
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to  (peak  before  they  have  thought  well  upon  the  matter,  and 
are  fure  the  perfon  who  fpoke  before  them  has  finiflied  all  he 
had   to  fay.     They  have  therefore  the  greateft  contempt  for 

I  the  vivacity  of  the  Europeans,  who  interrupt  each  other,  and 
frequently  fpeak  all  together.  Nothing  is  more  edifying  than 
their  behaviour  in  their  public  councils  and  aiTemblies.  /Every 
man  there  is  heard  in  his  turn,  according  as  his  years,  his 
wifdom,  or  his  fervices  to  his  country,  nave  ranKed  him. 
N'ot  a  word,  not  a  whifper,  not  a,  murmur,  is  heard  from  the 
reft  while  he  fpeaks.  No  indecent  condemnation,  no  ill- 
-timed applaufe.  The  younger  fort  attend  for  their  inftru£tion» 
Here  they  learn  the  hiftory  of  their  nation  j  here  they  are 
inflamed  with  the  fongs  of  thofe  who  celebrate  the  warlike 
actions  of  their  anceftors  ;  and  here  they  are  taught  what  are 
the  intereils  of  their  country,  and  how  to  purfue  them. 

There  is  no  people  amongft  whom  the  laws  of  hofpitality 
are  more  facred,  or  executed  with  more  generofity  and  good- 
will. Their  houfes,  their  provifion,  even  theiryoung  women, 
are  not  enough  to  oblige  a  gueft.  To  thofe  of  their  own 
nation  they  are  likewife  very  humane  and  beneficent.  Has 
any  one  of  them  fucceeded  ill  in  his  hunting  ?  Has  his  harveft 
failed  ?  Or,  is  his  houfe  burned  ?  He  feels  no  other  eiFedl  of 
his  misfortune,  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience the  benevolence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens^t 
who  for  that  purpofehave  all  things  almoft  in  common.  But 
to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  or  to  thofe  who  have  privately 
offended,  the  American  is  implacable.  He  conceals  his  fen- 
liments,  he  appears  reconciled,  until  by  fome  treachery  or 
fuiprize  he  has  an  opportunity  of  executing  an  horrible  re- 
venge. No  length  of  time  is  fufficient  to  allay  his  refent-* 
ment;  no  diflance  of  place  great  enough  to  protect  the  object) 
he  croffes  the  fleepeft  mountains,  he  pierces  the  moil  im- 
practicable forefls,  and  traverfes  the  mofl  hideous  bogs  and 
deferts  for  feveral  miles;  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons^ 
the  fatigue  of  the  expedition,  the  extremes  of  hunger  and 
third,  with  patience  and  chearfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  furprizing 
bis  enemy,  on  whom  he  exercifes  the  mofl  (hocking  barbari- 
ties, even  to  the  eating  of  his  flefli.  To  fuch  extremes  do 
the  Indians  pufh  their  fricndfhip  or  their  enmity;  and  fuch 
indeed  in  general  is  the  character  of  all  flrong  and  unculti- 
vated minds. 

Notwithflanding  this  ferocity,  no  people  have  their  anger^ 
or  at  leafl  fliew  of  their  anger,  more  under  their  command* 
From  their  infancy  they  are  formed  with  care  to  endure  feoffs^ 
taunts,  blows,  and  every  fort  of  infult  patiently,  or  at  leafl 
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\i'ith  ri  compofed  countenance.  This  is  one  of  t>ie  princi^^al 
cbjecls  of  their  education.  They  efteem  nothing  fo  unworthy 
a  man  of  fenfe  and  conftancy,  ab  a  peevifh  temper,  aiid  a  pronc- 
nefs  to  fudden  and  rafli  anger.  And  this  fo  far  has  an  effe£^^ 
that  quarrels  happen  as  r^irely  amon^ft  them  when  they  are 
l>ot  inioxicated  with  liquor,  as  does  the  chief  caufe  of  all 

5'iuarrels,  hot,  and  abufiye  language.     But  human  nature  is 
uch,  that,  as  virtues  may  with  proper  management  be  en- 
grafted upon  almoft  all  forts  of  vi.iousC  pallions,   lo  vices  na- 
turally grovy  put  of  the   beil  difpoficions,  and   are  the  confe- 
cjuence  of  thpfe  regulations  that  proJuce  and  ftrengthen  them. 
This  is  the  reafon  that,  when   the  paiTions  of  the  Americans 
are^roufed,  being  fhut  up,  as  it  were,  and  converging  into  a 
narrow  point,  they  become  more  furious  j    they   arc  dark, 
(ullen,  treacherous  and  unappcafable. 

A  people  who  live  by  huntino;,  who  inhabit  mean  cottages, 
and  are  given  to  change  the  placb  of  their  habitation,  are  fel- 
dom  very  religious.  T  he  Americans  have  fcarce  any  temples. 
We  hear  indeed  of  fome,  and  tliofe  extremely  magnificent, 
fimongft  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  ;  but  the  Mexi- 
j:ans  and  Peruvians  were  9omparatively  civilized  nations* 
Thofe  we  know  at  prefent  in  any  part  of  Arnerica  are  no  way 
comparable  to  them.  Some  appear  to  have  very  little  idea  of 
Qod.  Others  entertain  better  notions ;  they  hold  the  cxiftcncc 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  eternal  and  incorruptible,  who  has 
power  over' all.  Satisfied  with  owning  this,  which  is  tra- 
ditionary amongft  them,  they  give  him  no  fort  of  worfhip. 
There  are  indeed  nations  in  Ameriqa,  who  feem  to  pay  fome 
religious  homage  to  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and,  as  moft  of  thein 
Jiave  i,  ngtion  of  fome  invifible  beings,  who  continually  in- 
iterm^ddle'in  thefe  affairs,  they  difcourfc  much  of  demons. 

{lymphs,  fairies,  or  beings  equivalent.  They  have  ceremonies 
oo,  that  feenri  to  (hew  they  had  once  a  more  regular  form  of  re- 
ligious worihip ;  for  they  m^ke  a  fort  of  oblation  of  their  firft 
fruits;  (bfcrve  certain  ceremor.ivS  at  the  full  mcon,  ar.d  have 
in  their  feftiva's  many  things  that  verv  probably  came  from  n  re- 
ligious origi:i,  though  they  perform  them  as  things  handed  down 
to  theni  from  their  anceltors,  without  knowing  or  enquiring 
about  the  reafon.  Though  without  religion,  they  abound  iii 
rupe.flitiohs;  as  it  is  common  for  thofe  to  do,  whofe  fubfift- 
cnce  depends,  like  theirs,  upon  fortune.  Great  obfervers  of 
omens  and  dreams,  and  pryers  into  futurity  with  great  eager- 
hefs,  they  abound  in  diviners,  augurs,  and  magicians,  whom 
they  rely  much  upon  in  all  affairs  that  concern  them,  whether 
•  "  '  oi* 
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of  health,  war,  or  hunting^  Their  phync,  which  majr 
rather  be  called  magic,  is  entirely  in  the  nancjs  of  the  priefts. 
The  fick  are  naturally  prone  to  tuperftition,  ?ind  human  hel^ 
in  fuch  cafes  is  generally  found  fo  weak,  that  ft  is  no  wondet 
that,  in  all  oun tries  and  ages,  people  have  amufed  themfe!vc« 
in  that  difmal  circumftance  of  human  nature,  with  the  hope 
of  fupernatural  afliftance. 

Their  phyficians  generally  treat  them,  in  whatever  diforder, 
in  the  fime  way.  That  is,  they  firft  cnqhjfc  them  in  a  nar- 
row cabbin,  in  the  njidft  of  which  is  a  ftone  red  hot;  orrthi^ 
they  throw  water,  until  the  patient  is  w^ll  foaked  with  the 
■warm  vapour  and  his  own  fweat ;  then  they  hurry  him  from 
the  bagnio,  and  plunge  him  fuddenly  into  the  next  riyer,^ 
This  is  repeated  as  often  as  they  judge  neceffary ;  and  by  this 
method  extraordinary  cures  are  fometimes  performed.  But  it 
frequently  happens  too,  that  this  rrjde  method  kills  the  pa- 
tient in  the  very  operation,  cfpecially  in  the  n^w  diforders 
Ijrought  to  them  from  Europe  ;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to  this 
manner  of  proceeding,  that  the  fmall-pox  has  proved  fomuch 
more  fatal  to  them  than  to  us.  It  muft  not  be  denied  that 
they  have  the  ufe  of  fome  fpecifics  of  wonderful  efficacy ;  the 
power  of  which  they  however  attribute  to  the  magical  cere- 
monies with  which  they  are  conftantly  adminiftered.  And  it 
is  remarkable,  that,  purely  by  an  application  of  herbs,  they 
frequently  cure  wounds,  which  with  us  refufe  to  yield  to  the 
inoft  judicious  methods. 

f^  Liberty,  in  its  fulleft  extent,  is  the  darlindf  paffion  of  the 
[Americans,  lo  tnis  they  lacrince  every  thmg.  This  is 
{what  makes  a  life  of  uncertamty  and  want  fupportable  to 
[them ;  and  their  education  is  dire£ted  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  cherifh  th's  difpofition  to  the  utmoft.  They  are  indulged 
Jii  all  manner  of^nberty  \  they  arp  .Oliver  upon  any  account 
cl^afti fed  with  blows  f  they  are  rarely  even  chidden^  Reafon, 
they  fay,  will  guide  their  children  when  they  pome  to  the  ufe 
of  it ;  and  before  that  time  their  faults  cannot  be  very  great : 
hut  blows  might  abate  the  free  and  martial  fpirit  which  makes 
the  glory  of  their  people,  and  might  render  the  fenfc  of  honour 
duller,  by  the  habit  of  a  flavifh  motives  to  a6lIon.  When  they 
are  grown  up,  they  experience  nothing  like  .command,  de- 
pendence, or  fubordination ;  even  ftrong  perfuafion  is  in* 
duftrioufly  forborne  by'thofe  who  have  influence  amongft  them, 
as  what  may  look  too  like  cpnimand,  and  appear  a  fort  of 
violence  offered  to  their  will. 

r  On  the  fame  principle,    they  know  no  puniihment  but 
(de^th.     They  lajTno  fines,  bccaufe  they  have  no  way  of  ex- 
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aSing  tbem   from  free  men ;   and  th^  death,  which  tfaey 
fometimcs  infli£l,  is  rather  a  confequence  of  a  fort  of  m^ar 
declared  againft  a  public  enemy,  than  an  a£t:  of  judicial  power 
executed  on  a  citizen  or  fubjei^.    This  free  difpoiition    i^ 
general ;  and,  though  fome  tribes  are  found  in  America  with 
an  head  whom  we  call  a  king,  his  power  is  rather  perfualive 
than  coercive ;  and  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  more  than 
feared  as  a  monarch.    He  has  no  guards,   no  prifons,    no 
officers  of  juftice.     The  other  forms,  which  may  be  co«i- 
iidered  as  a  fort  of  ariflocracy,  have  no  more  power.     This 
latter  is  the  more  common  in  North  America.    In  (bmcr 
tribes  there  are  a  kind  of  nobility,  who,  when  they  come  tq' 
years  of  difcretion,  are  entitled  to  a  place  and  vote  in  the 
councils  of  their  nation  :  the  reft  ace  excluded.    But  amongft 
the  five  nations,  or  Iroquois,  the  moft  celebrated  commoner 
wealth  of  North-America,  and  in  fome  other  nations,  thero 
is  no  other  qualification  abfolutely  necefTary  for  their  head 
men,  but  age,  with  experience  and  ability  in  their  affairs^ 
However,  there  is  generally  in  every  tribe  fome  particular 
ftocks  which  they  refpefl,  knd  who  are  confidered  in  fome 
fort  as  their  chiefs,  unlefe  they  Ihew  themfelves  unworthy 
of  that  rank ;  as  among  the  tribes  themfelves  there  are  fome, 
who,  on  account  of  their  number  or  bravery,  have  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  reft  \    which,  as  it  is  not  exacted  with  pride 
and  infolence,  nor  maintained  by  tyranny  on  one  hand,  fo  it 
is  never  difputed  on  the  other  when  it  is  due. 

Their  great  council  is  compofed  of  thefe  heads  of  tribes 
and  families,  with  fuch  whofe  capacity  has  elevated  them  to 
the  fame  degree  of  confideration.  They  meet  in  a  houfe, 
which  they  have  in  each  of  their  towns  for  the  purpofe,  upon 
every  folemn  occafion,  to  receive  ambalTadors,  to  deliver  them 
an  anfwer,  to  fing  their  traditionary  war  fongs,  or  to  com- 
memorate their  dead.  Thefe  councils  are  public.  Here  they 
propofe.  all  fuch  matters  concerning  the  ftate,  as  have  already 
been  digefted  in  the  fecret  councils,  at  which  none  but  the 
head  men  ailift.  Here  it  is  that  their  orators  arc  employed, 
and  difplay  thofe  talents  which  diftinguifli  them  for  eloquence 
and  knowledge  of  public  bulinefs ;  in  both  of  which  fome  of 
them  are  admirable.  None  elfe  fpeak  in  their  public  councils; 
thefe  are  their  ambafljidors,  ana  thefe  are  the  commiffioners 
who  are  appointed  to  treat  of  peace  or  alliance  with  other  na- 
tions.      . 

The  chief  fkill  of  tliefe  orators  confjfts  in  giving  an  art- 
ful turn,  to  affair^  ^nd  ia  exfl^fefliug  tfcdr  thoughts  m  a  bold 
,  '  .        '  figurative 
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figytrative  manner,  much  ftronger  than  we  could  bear  in  thi^ 
part  of  the  world,  and  with  geftures  equally  violent,  but  often 
extremely  natural  and  expreSive. 

When  any  bulinefs  of  confequence  is  tranfaAed,  th^y  ap-» 
point  a  feaft  upon  the  occafion,  of  which  almoft  the  whole 
pation  partakes*    There  are  lefTer  feafts  upon  matters  of  lels 
^neral  concern,  to  which  none  are  invited  but  they  who  are 
engaged  in  that  particular  bufinefs.  At  thefe  feafts  it  is  againft 
all  rule  to  leave  any  thing :  fo  that  if  they  cannot  confume  M^ 
"whzt  remains  is  thrown  into  the  fire ;  for  they  look  upon  the 
^re  as  a  thing  facred,  and  in  all  probability  thefe  feafts  were 
anciently  facrifices.     Before  the  entertainment  is  ready,  the 
principal  perfon  begins  a  fon^,  the  fubje£t  of  which  is  the  fa- 
)>ulous  or  teal  hiftory  of  their  nation,  the  remarkable  events 
ivhich  have  happened,  and  whatever  matters  may  make  for 
their  honour  or  inftrudlion.     The  others  fmg  in  their  turn. 
They  have  dances  too,  with  which  they  accompany  their  fongs, 
chiefly  of  a  martial  kind  ;  and  no  folemnity  or  public  bufmefs 
is  carried  on  without  fuch  fongs^nd  dances.     Every  thing  is 
pranfadlcd  amongft  them  with  much  ceremony ;  which  in  a 
barbarous  people  is  ne^eftary ;  for  nothing  elfe  could  hindet 
all  their  affairs  from  going  to  confufion  }  befides  that,  the  ce- 
remonies contribute  to  fix  all  tranfa£lions  the  better  in  their 
memory. 

To  help  their  memory,  they  have  bits  of  fmall  fhells  or 
beads  of  different  colours,  which  have  all  a  different  meanings 
according  to  their  colour  or  arrangement.  At  the  end  of  every 
matter  they  difcourfe  upon,  when  they  treat  with  a  foreign 
ftate,  they  deliver  one  of  thefe  belts.  If  they  fhould  omit  this 
ceremony,  what  they  fay  pafTes  for  nothing.  Thefe  belts  are 
carefully  treafured  up  in  each  town,  and  they  ferve  for  the 
public  records  of  the  nation  j  and  to  thefe  they  occafionally 
have  rccourfc,  when  any  contefts  happen  between  them  and 
their  neighbours.  Of  late,  as  the  matter  of  which  thefe  belts 
IS  made  is  grown  fcarce,  they  often  give  fomefkin  in  the  placb 
of  the  wampum,  for  fo  they  call  the^  beads  in  their  language, 
and  receive  in  return  prefents  of  a  more  valuable  nature ;  for 
neither  will  they  confidcr  what  our  commiflioners  fay  to  be  of 
any  weight,  unlefs  fome  prefent  accompanies  each  propofal. 

The  fame  council  of  their  elders  which  regulates  whatever 
regards  the  external  policy  of  the  ftate,  has  the  charge  like- 
wife  of  its  internal  peace  and  order.  Their  fuits  are  few  and 
quickly  decided,  having  neither  property  nor  art  enough  to 
render  them  perplexed  or  tedious.  Criminal  matters  come 
before  the  fame  jurifdidion,  when  they  are  fo  flagrant  as  to 

become 
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become  a  national  concern.     In  ordinary  cafes,  the  crime  is 
either  revenged  or'compromifed  by  the  parties  concerned.      If 
a  murder  is  committed,  .the  ,  family  which  has  loft  a  relation 
prepares  to  retaliate  on  that  of  the  offender.     They  often  Icill 
the  murderer  9  and  y^hen  this  happens,  the  kindrea  of  the  laft 
perfon  flaln  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  miich  injured,  and 
think  themfelves  as  much  juftiiied  in  taking  vengeance,  as  if 
the  violence  had  not  begun  amongft  themfelves.     But,    in 
general,  things  are  determined  in  a  more  amicable  manner. 
The  offender  abfents  himfelf  5  the  friends  fend  a  compliment 
of  condolance  to  thofe  of  the  party  murdered ;  prefents  are 
offered,  which  are  rarely  refufed ;  the  head  of  the  family  ap- 
pears, who  in  a  formal  fpeech  delivers  the  prefents,   which 
confift  often  of  above  fixty  articles,  every  one  of  which  is 
given  to  cancel  fome  part  of  the  offience  and  to  affuage  the 
rief  of  the  fuffcring  party.    With  the  firft  he  fays,  **  Sy  this 
remove  the  hatchet  from  the  wound,  and  make  it  fall  out 
of  the  hands  of  him  that  is  prepared  to  revenge  the  injury  r*^ 
with  the  fecond,  '*  I  dry  up  The  blood  of  that  wound;*'  and  (b 
on,  in  apt  figures,  takmg  away  one  by  one  all  the  ill  con- 
fequences  of  the  murder.     As  ufual,  the  whole  ends  in  mu* 
tual  feafting,  fongs,  and  dances.    If  the  murder  is  committed 
by  one  of  the  fame  family,  orcabbin,  that  cabbin  has  the  full 
right  of  judginent,  without  appeal,   within  itfelf,  either  to 
punifh  the  guilty  with  death,    or  pardon  him,  or  to  force 
him  to  give  fome  recompence  to  the  wife  or  children  of  the 
ilain.   All  this  while  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  nation  looks 
on  unconcerned,  and  never  roufes  its  ftrength,  nor  exerts  the 
Ifullnefs  of  a  power  more  revered  than  felt,  but  upon  fome 
lignal  occafion*   Then  the  power  feems  equal  to  the  occafion, 
£vcry  one  haftens  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  fenate ;  nor 
was  ever  any  inftance  of  rebellion  known  among  this  people. 
Governed  as  they  are  by  manners,  not  by  laws ;  example, 
education,  and  the  conftant  praftice  of  their  ceremonies,  give 
them  the  moft  tender  affeftion  for  their  country,  and  infpire 
them  with  a  moft  religious  regard  for  their  conftitution,  and 
the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors.    The  want  of  laws,  and  of  an 
iiniyerfal  ftrong  coercive  power,  is  not  perceived  in  a  narrow 
Society,  where  every  man  has  his  eye  upon  his  neighbour,  and 
where  the  whole  bent  of  every  thing  they  do  is  to  ftrengthcn 
thofe  natural  tyes  by  which  fociety  is  principally  ccmcntcc?. 
Family  love,  rare  amongft  us.  Is   a  national  virtue  amongft 
them,  of  which  all  partake.     Fricndfliips  there  are  amongft 
them,  fit  to  vie  with  thofe  of  fabulous  antiquity  ;  and  where 
fuch  friendihips  are  feen  to  grow,  the  families  concerned  con- 
gratulate 
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gratulate  themfelves  upon  an  acqulfition;  that  promifes  to 
them  a  mutual  ftrength^  and  to  their  nation  the  greateft  ho- 
nour and  advantage. 

The  lofs  of  any  one  of  their  people,  whether  by  a  natural 
death,  or  by  war,  is  lamented  by  the  whole  town  he  belongs 
to*.  In  fuch  circumftances  no  bufmefs  is  taken  in  hand, 
however  important,  nor  any  rejoicing  permitted,  however  in- 
terefting  the  occafion,  until  all  che  pious  ceremonies  due  to  the 
deadare  performed.  Thefe  are  always  di  (charged  with  the  great- 
eft  Solemnity.  Tliedead  body  is  wa{hed,^anoint'Cd,  and  painted, 
fo  as  in  fome  meafure  to  abate  the  horrors  of  death.  Then 
the  woinen  lament  the  lofs  with  the  moft  bitter  cries,  and  the 
moit  hideous  bowlings,  intermixed  with  fongs,  which  celebrate 
the  great  adions  of  the  deccafed,  and  thole  of  his  anceftors. 
The  men  mourn  in  a  lefs  extravagant  manner.  The  whole 
village  attends  the  body  to  the  grave,  which  is  interred,  habit- 
ed in  their  moft  fumptuous  ornaments.  With  the  body  of 
the  deceafed  are  placed  his  bows  and  arrows,  with  what  he 
valued  moft  in  his  life,  and  provifions  for  the  long  journey  he 
js  to  take  :  for  they  hold  the  immortality  of  the  foul  univer- 
fally,  but  their  idea  is  grpfs.  Feafting  attends  this,  as  it  does 
every  folemnity.  After  the  funeral,  they  who  are  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  deceafed  conceal  themfelves  in  their  huts  for  ^con- 
jTidcrable  time  to  indulge  their  grief.  The  compliments  of 
condolance  are  never  omitted,  nor  are  prefents  wanting  upon 
this  occafion.  After  fome  time  they  rcvifit  the  grave ;  they 
renew  their  forrow;  they  new  cloath  the  remains  of  the  body^ 
and  aft  over  again  the  lolemnities  of  the  firft  funeral. 

Of  all  their  inftances  of  regard  to-  their  deceafed  friends, 
none  is  fo  ftriking  as  what  they  call  the  feaft  of  the  dead,  or 
the  feaft  of  fouls.  The  day  of  ceremony  is  appointed  in  the 
council  of  their  chiefs,  who  give  orders  for  every  thing  which 
may  enable  them  to  celebrate  it  with  pomp  and  magniiicence. 
The  riches  of  the  nation  are  exhauft'^^d  on  this  occaiion,  and 
all  their  ingenuity,  difplayed.  The  neighbouring  people  arc 
fnvltcd  to  partake  of  the  feaft,  and  to  be  witneffes  of  the  fo- 
lemnity. At  this  time  all  who  have  died  fince  the  laft  folemn 
feaft  of  that  kind  are  taken  out  of  their  graves.  Thofe  who 
ha\^e  been  interred  at  the  greateft  diftance  from^the  villages  are 
diligently  fought  for,  and  brought  to  this  great  rendezvous  of 
carcafl'es.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  gc«» 

•  The  towns  are  fmall,  and,  except  the  affairs  of  war  or  ftate, 
tliey  have  no  bufincfs  to  employ  them;  for  the  greateft  part  of  the 
year    after  the  hunting  feafoJi  is  over, 

neral 
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neral  dif-interment,  I  cannot  psunt  it  in  a  more  lively  nuuinec 
than  it  is  done  by  Lafitau. 

'•  Without  queftion,**  fays  he,  "  the  opening  of  the  tombs 
^ifplays  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  fcenes  that  can  be  conceived  i 
this  humbling  pourtrait  of  human  mifery,  is  fo  many  images 
of  death,  wherein  (he  feems  to  take  a  pleafure  to  paint  herfelf 
in  a  thoufand  various  (hapes  of  horror,  in  the  feveral  carcaflies^ 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  corruption  has  prevailed  over 
tbem,  or  the  manner  in  which  It  has  attacked  them.  Some 
appear  dry  and  withered^  others  have  a  fort  of  parchment  upon 
their  bones ;  fome  look  as  if  they  were  baked  and  fmoaked, 
without  any  appearance  of  rottenefs ;  fome  are  juft  turning  to- 
wards the  point  of  putrefaiElion  ;  whilft  others  are  all  fwarm- 
jng  with  worms,  and  drowned  in  corruption.  I  know  not 
which  ought  to  ftrike  us  moft,  the  horror  of  fo  ihocking  a 
fight,  or  the  tender  piety  and  affection  of  thefe  poor  people 
towards  their  disparted  friends  ;  for  nothing  deferves  our  ad- 
miration more,  than  that  eager  diligence  and  attention  with 
which  they  difcharge  this  melancholy  duty  of  their  tendcrnefs; 
gathering  up  carefully  even  the  fmalleft  bones  ;  handling  the 
carcafies,  difguftful  as  they  are,  with  every  thing  loathfome  ; 
dcanfing  them  from  the  worms,  and  carrying  them  upon  their 
fiioulders  through  tirefomc  journeys  of  feveral  days,  without 
being  difcouraged  by  their  infupportable  ftench,  and  without 
fufFering  any  other  emotions  to  arifc,  than  thofe  of  regret,  for 
having  loft  perfons  who  were  fo  dear  to  them  in  their  lives> 
and  fo  lamented  in  their  death."        ' 

This  ftrange  fcftival  is  the  moft  magnificent  and  folemn 
which  they  have  :  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  concourfe 
of  natives  and  ftrangers,  and  of  the  pompous  rc-interment 
they  give  to  their  dead,  whom  they  drefs  in  the  fineft  Ikins 
they  can  get,  after  having  expofed  them  for  fome  time  in  this 
f)omp  y  but  for  the  games  of  all  kinds  which  they  celebrate 
lipon  the  occafion,  in  the  fpirit  of  thofe  which  tne  aiicient 
Greeks  and  Romans  celebrated  upon  fimilar  occaiions. 

In  this  manner  do  they  endeavour  to  footh  the  calamities 
of  life,  by  the  honours  they  pay  their  dead  \  honours,  which 
arc  the  more  chearfully  beftowed,  becaufe  in  hi*  turn  each 
man  expefls  to  receive  them  himfelf.  Though  amongft  thefe 
favage  nations  this  cuftom  is  imprefled  with  ftrong  marks  of 
the  ferocity  of  their  nature ;  an  honour  for  the  dead,  a  tender 
feeding  of  their  abfence,  and  a  revival  of  their  memory,  arc 
fome  of  the  moft  excel lei^t^nftruments  for  fmoothing  our  rug- 
ged nature  into  humanity.  In  civilized  nations  ceremonies 
ai'e  lei's  praAifed,  because  other  inftruments  for  the  fame  pur<< 

pofcs 
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pofes  are  leis  wanted  ;  but  it  is  certain  a  regard  for  the  dead 
is  ancient  and  univeriki. 

Though  the  women  in  America  have  generally  the  labo* 
rious  part  of  the  ceconomy  upon  themfi^lves,  yet  they  are  far 
from  beir  7  the  flaves  they  appear,  and  aire  not  at  all  fttlijed  tor 
the  g^a*  fubordinatioil  in  which  they  are  placed  in  countries 
where  they  feem  to  be  more  refpeded.     On  the  contrary^  ^1 
the   honours  of  the  nation  are  on  the  fide  of  the  womaii* 
They  even  hold  their  councils,  and  have  their  (hare  In  all 
deliberations  which  concern  the  ftate ;  tior  are  thev  foun^l 
inferior  to  the  part  they  zSt.    Polygamy  is  pra£(ifed  hy  fome 
nations,  but  it  is  not  general*     In  moft  they  content  them* 
felves  with  one  wife  ;  but  a  divorce  is  admitted,  and  for  the 
ikme  caufes  that  it  was  allowed  amongft  the  Jews,  Greeks,- 
and  Romans.   No  nation  of  the  Americans  is  without  a  regu- 
lar marriage,  in  which  there  are  many  ceremonies  ;  the  prin* 
cipal  of  which  is,  the  bride's  prefentmg  the  bridegroom  with 
a  plate  of  their  corn. 

Incontinent  before  wedlock,   after  iiiaroage  the  chaftity  of 

their  women  is  remarkable.     The  punii^ment  of  the  adul- 

terefe,  as  well  as  that  of  the  adulterer,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 

hufband  bimfelf ;  and   it  is  often  fevere,  as  inflidled   by  one 

who  is  at  once  the  party  and  the  judge.     Their  marriages  are 

not  fruitful,  feldom  producing  above  two  or  three  children  ; 

hut  they  are  brought  forth  with  lefs  pain  than  our  women 

fufFer  upon  fuch  occafions,  and  with  little  confequent  weak-* 

nefs.     Probably,  that  fevere  life,  which  both  fexes  lead,  19 

not  favourable  to  procreation.     And   the  habit  unmarried 

women  have  of  procuring  abortions,  in  which  they  rarely  fail^ 

makes    them   more  unfit  for  bearing  children   afterwards* 

This  18  one  of  thereafons  of  the  depopulation  of  America ;  for 

whatever  loffes  they  fufFer,  either  by  epidemical  difeafes  or  b1^ 

war,  are  repaired  ilowly. 

Almoft  the  fole  occupation  of  the  American  is  war,  or  fuch 

an  exercife  as  qualifies  him  for  it.     His  whole  glory  confifts 

in  this  $  and  no  man  is  at  all  confidered  until  he  has  increafeJ 

the  ftrength  of  his  country  with  a  captive,  or  adorned  his  houfe 

with  a  fcalp  of  one  of  its  enemies.   When  the  ancients  relbtve 

upon  war,  they  do  not  declare  what  nation  it  is  they  are  de*^ 

termined  to  attack ;  that  the  enemy,  upon  whom  they  really 

intend  to  fall  may  be  off  his  guard.     Nay,  they  even  fome- 

timcs  let  years  pafs  over  without  committing  any  a<ft  of  hof- 

tiltty,  that  the  vigilance  of  all  may  be  unbent  by  the  long 

continuance  of  the  watch,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  danger* 

In  the  mean  time  they  are  not  idle  at  home.     The  principal 

3  captain 
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captain  fumin€>ns  the  youth  of  the  .town  to  which  lie  beloirgd  f 
the  war  kettel  is  fet  on  the  fire  ;  the  wa?  fongs  and  dances 
commeiice}  the. hatchet  is^  fent  to  .all  the  villages  of  the 
iame  nation,  and  to  all  its  allies  $  the  fire  catches  \  the  wa^ 
fongs  are  heard  in  all  parts  ;  and  the  moil  hideous  howlings 
continue  without  intermiffion  day  and  night  over  that  whole 
trafl:  of  country*  The  women  ajld. their. cries  to  thofcof .  the 
men  lamenting  thofe  whom  they  h?ive  either  joft  in  war  ox  by 
a  natural  death,  and  demanding  their  places  to  be  fupplied; 
from  their  enemies  \  ftimulating  the  young  men  by  a  {^nk  of 
ihame,  which  women  know  how  to  excite  in  the  ilrongeft 
manner,  and  can  take  the  beft  advantage  of  when  excited. 

When  by  thefe,  and  every  other  means,  the  fury  of  the 
nation  is  raifed  to  the  greateft  height^  and  all  long  to  em-* 
brew  their  hands  in  blood,  the  war  captain  prepares  the  feaft, 
which  confifts  of  dogs  flefh.     All  that  partake  of  this  feaft 
receive  little  billets,  which  are  /o  many  engagements  which 
they  take  to  be  faithful  to  each  other,  and  obedient  to  their 
commander.    None  are  forced  to  the  war ;  but  when  they 
have  accepted  this  billet^  they  ar^  looked  upon  as  liAed,  and: 
k  is  then  death  to  recede.     All  the  warriors  in  this  aflembly 
have  their  faces  blackenell  with  charcoal,  intermixed  with 
dafhes  and  ftreaks  of  vermillion,  which  give  them  a  moft  hor- 
rid appearance.     Their  hair  is  dreiTed  up  in  an  odd  manner*: 
with  feathers  of  various  kinds.     In  this  aflembly,  which  is 
preparatory*  to  their  military  expedition,    the  chief   begins* 
the  war  fong  \    which  having  continued  for  fome  time,  he 
raifes  his  voice  to  the  highefl  pitch,  and,  turning  off  fuddenly 
to  a  fort  of  prayer,  addrefles  himfelf  to  the  god  of  war,  whomr 
they  call  Areikoni :  **  1  invoke  thee,"  fays  he,  *'  to  be  fa^ 
vourable  to  my  enterprize  !  I  invoke  thy  care  upon  me  and* 
my  family  1  1  invoke  ye  likewife,  all  ye  fpirits  and  demons 
good  and  evil,  all  ye  that  are  in  the  fkie^,  or  on  the  earth,* 
or  under  the  earth,  to  pour  deftru<5):ion  upon  our  enemies,  and 
to  return  me  and  my  companions  fafely  to  our  country."  All 
the  warriors  join  him  in  his  prayer  with  (bouts  and  acclama- 
tions.    The  captain  renews  his  fong,  ftrikes  his  club  againfl 
the  ftakes  of  his  cottage,  and  begins  the  war  dance,  accom- 
panied with  the  fliouts  of  all  his  companions,  which  continue 
as  long  as  he  dances.  \ 

The  day  appointed  for  their  departure  being  arrived,  they 
take  leave  of  their  friends;  they  change  their  cloaths,  op 
whatever  moveables  they  have,  in  to^ken  of  mutual  friendihipj 
their  wives  and  female  relations  go  out  before  them,  and  at- 
tend at  fome  diftancc  from  the  town.  The  warriors  marck 
2  out 
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Cut  all  drcft  in  their  fineft  apparel  and  moft  fhowy  ornament^, 
Regularly  one  after  another,  for  they  ndver  march  in  rank. 
The  chief  walks  flowly  before  them,  finging  the  death  fong, 
Whilfl  the  reft  obferve  the  moft  profound  iilence.  When  they' 
<^ome  up  to  their  women,  they  deliver  up  to  them  all  their 
finery,  put  on  their  worft  cloaths,  and  then  proceed  as  their^ 
Commander  thinks  fit. 

Their  motives  for  engaging  in  a  war  are  rarely  thofe  viewf 
which  excite  us  to  it.  f^hey  have  no  other  end  but  the  glory* 
of  the  viAory,  or  the  benent  of  the  flaves  which  it  enables^ 
them  to  add  to  their  nation,  or  facrifice  to  their  brutal  fury; 
and  it  is  rare  that  they  take  any  pains  to  give  their  wars  evcif 
a  colour  of  juftice.  It  is  no  way  uncommon  among  them  for 
the  young  men  to  make  feafts  of  dogs  flefli,  and  dances,  in 
fmall  parties,  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  profo^tind  peace.  They 
fall  fometimes  on  one  nation,  and  fontetimes  on  another,  and 
furprize  fome  of  their  hunters,  whom  they  fcalp  and  bring 
home  as  prifoners.  Their  fenators  wink  at  this,  or  rathei»^ 
encourage  it,  as  it  tends  to  keep  up  the  martial  fpirit  of  their 
people,  inures  them  to  watchfulnefs  and  hardfhip,  and  giveaf 
them  an  early  tafte  for  blood. 

The  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance  and  attention 
to  giv^  and  to  avoid  a  furprize ;  and  patience  and  ftrength,  to 
Endure  Che  intolerable  fatigues  and  hard&ips  which  always  at- 
tend it.     The  nations  of  America  are  at  an  immenfe  diftance 
from  each  other,  with  a  vaft  defart  frontier,  and  hid  in  the 
boibm  of  hideous  and  almoft  boundlefs  forefts.     Thefe  miift 
be  traverfed  before  they  meet  an  enemy,  who  is  often  at  fuch 
a  diftance  as  might  be  fuppofed  to  prevent  either  quarrel  or 
danger.     But,  notwithftainding  the  fecrecy  of  the  deftination 
6f  the  party  that  firft  moves,  the  enemy  has  frequent  notice  of 
It,  and  IS  prepared  for  the  attacks,  and  ready  to  take  advantage 
in  the  fame  manner  of  the  leaft  want  of  vigilance  in  thcagref- 
fors.     Their  whole  art  of  war  confifts  in  this :  they  never 
fight  in  the  open  field,  but  upon  fome  very  cxfraordinary  oc- 
cafions  J  not  from  cowardice,  for  they  are  brave ;  but  they 
flefpife  this  method  as  unworthy  an  able  warrior,  and  as  an 
affair  which  fortune  governs  more  than  prudence.     The  prin- 
cipal things  which  help  them  to  find  out  their  enemies,  are 
the  fmoak  of  their  fires,  which  they  fmcll  at  a  diftance  almoft 
incredible ;  and  their  tracks;  in  thedifcovery  and  diftinguilh- 
ing  of  which,  they  are  poficfled  of  a  fagacity  equally  aftonifti- 
ingi  for  they  will  tell,^in  the  footfteps,  which  to  us  would 
fcem  moft  confufed,  the  number  oHmen  that  have  paiTed,  and 
the  length  of  time  fince  they  have  paffed  ;  they  even  go  fp  far 
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as  to  diftinguifb  the  feveral  nations  by  the  different  iiiarks' 
of  their  feet,  and  to  perceive  fbotfteps,  where  we  could  dir- 
tin^uiih  nothing.  A  mind  diligently  intent  upon  one  thing, 
and  exercifed  by  long  experience,  will  go  lengths  at  firff  view 
fcarccly  credible. 

jr    Eut  as  they  who  are  attacked  have  the  fame  knowledge, 
/and  know  how  to  draw  the  fame  advantages  from  it^  their 
I  great  addrefs  is  to  baffle  each  oth*er  in  thefe  points.     On  thei^ 
expeditions  they  light  no  £re  to  Warm  themfelves,  or  prepare 
their  vidlual,  but  fubfift  merely  on  the  miferable  pittance  of 
£>me  of  their  meal  mixed  with  water  ;  they  lie  clofe  to  the 
ground  all  day,  and  march  only  in  night.     As  they  march  in 
their  ufuai  order  in  files,  he  that  clofes  the  rear,  diligently 
covers  his  own  tracks,  and  thofe  of  all  who  preceded  him, 
with  leaves.     If  any  ftream  occurs  in  their  route,  they  march 
into  it  for.  a  confidcrable  way  to  foil  their  purfuers.     When 
they  halt  to  reft  and  refrclh  tnemfelves,  fcouts  are  feht  out  on 
every  fide  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  beat  up  every  place 
where  they  fiifpe^l  an  enemy  may  lie  perdue*     In  this  man- 
ner they  often  enter  a  village,  whilft  the  ftrehgth  of  the  na- 
tion is  employed  in  hunting,  and  mai^o'e  all  tht  helplefs  old 
men,  women  and  children,  or  make  as  many  prifohers  as  they 
can  manage,  or  have  ftrerigth  enough  to  be  ufeful  to  their 
nation. 

.^  They  often  cut  off  fmall  parties  of  men  In  their  huntings  ; 
I  but  when  they  difcovcr  an  army  of  their  enemies,  their  way  is 
*to  throw  themfclves  fiat  on  their  faces  amongft  the  withered 
leaves,  the  colour  of  which  their  bodies  are  painted  to  refemble 
exadly.  They  generally  let  a  part  pafs  unmolefted  ;  and 
then,  rifing  a  little,  they  take  aim,  for  they  are  excellent 
markfmen ;  and  fetting  up  a  moft  tremendous  fhout,  which 
they  call  the  war-cry,  they  pour  a  ftorm  of  mufi^uet-bullets 
upon  the  enemy  j  for  they  have  long  fihce  laid  alide  the  ufe 
of  arrows :  thoi party  attacked  returns  the  fame  cry.  Every  man 
in  hafte  covers  himfelf  with  a  tree,  arid  returns  the  fire  of  the 
adverfe  party,  as  foon  as  they  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground 
to  give  the  lecond  fire. 

^'-  After  fighting  Tome  time  in  this  manner,  the  party  which 
:  thinks  it  has  the  advantage  rufhes  out  of  its  cover,  with  fmall 
I  axes  in  their  hands,  which  they  dart  with  g;reat  addrefs  and 
'dexterity;  they  redouble  their  cries,  intimidatmg  their  enemies 

•  With  menaces,  and  encouraging  each  other  with  a  boaftful 
\  difplay  of  their  own  brave  adions.     Thus  being  come  hand 

♦  to  hand,  the  conteft  is  foon  decided;  and  the  conquerors 
'i  initiate  their  favagc  fury  with  the  riioft  fliocking  infults  and 
^ '  '  barba- 
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ft  barbarities  to  the  dead,  biting  their  fleih,  tearing  the  Tcalp 
p  from  their  heads,  and  wallowing  in  their  blood  like  wild  beafts. 
The  fate  of  tlieirprifoners  is  the  moft  fevere  of  all.  During 
the  greateft  part  of  their  journey  homewards  they  fuflFer  no  in* 
jury.  But  when  they  arrive  at  the  territories  of  the  conquer- 
ing ftate,  or  at  thofe  of  their  allies,  the  people  from  every  viU 
lage  meet  them,  and  think  they  (hew  their  attachment  to  their 
friends  by  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  unhappy  prifoners  $ 
fo  that,  when  they  come  to  their  ftation,  they  are  wounded 
and  bruifed  in  a  terrible  manner.  The  conquerors  enter  the 
town  in  triumph.  The  war  captain  waits  upon  the  head  men^ 
and  in  a  low  voice  gives  them  an  account  of  every  particular 
of  the  expedition,  of  the  damage  the  enemy  has  fufFercd,  and 
bis  own  lofles  in  it.  This  done,  the  public  orator  relates  the 
whole  to  the  people.  Before  they  yield  to  the  joy  which  the 
ir]<^ory  occafions,  they  lament  the  friends  which  they  have 
loft  in  the  purfuit  of  it.  The  parties  moft  nearly  concerned 
are  afflicted  apparently  with  a  deep  and  real  forrow.  But,  by 
one  of  thofe  ftrange  turns  of  the  human  mind,  fafhioned  to 
any  thing  by  cuftom,  as  if  they  were  difciplined  in  their  grief^ 
upon  the  fignai  for  rejoicin?,  in  a  moment  all  tears  are  wiped 
from  their  eyes,  and  they  rum  into  an  extravagance  andphrenzy 
of  joy  for  their  viSory,  . 

in  the  mean  time  the  fate  of  the  prifoners  remains  undecided, 
until  the  old  men  meet,  and  determine  concernine  the  diftri'- 
bution.  It  is  ufual  to  offer  a  flave  to  each  houfe  tnat  has  loft 
a  friend  J  giving  the  preference  according  to  the  greatnefs  of 
the  lols.  The  perfon  who  has  taken  the  captive  attends  him 
to  the  door  of  the  cottage  to  which  he  is  delivered^  and  with 
him  gives  a  belt  of  waJIpum,  to  fhew  that  he  has  fulfilled  the 
purpofe  of  the  expedition,  in  fupplying  the  lo  s  of  a  citizen* 
They  view  the  prefent  which  is  made  them  for  fome  time  ; 
^nd,  according  as  they  think  him  or  her,  or  as  they  caice 
a  capricious  likin:^  or  difptearire  tothe  C  >uncenance  of  the 
viAim,  or  in  proportion  to  their  natural  barbarity  or  their 
lefentment  for  their  loiles,  they  dedine  concerning  him,  to 
receive  him  into  the  family,  or  fentence  him  to  death.  If  the 
htter,  they  throw  away  the  belt  with  indignation.  Then  it  ia 
no  longer  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  favc  him.  The  n:i  on 
isaiTembled  as  upon  fome  great  folemnity.  A  icaffold  is  raifed, 
and  the  priibner  tied  to  the  ftake.  tnftantly  he  opens  his  deach 
fone,  and  prepares  for  the  enfuing  fcene  of  cruelty  with  the 
moft  undaunted  courage.  Oh  the  other  fide,  they  pr  p  re  co 
put  it  to  the  utmoft  proofs  with,  eyjuy  torment. which  the 

T  mind 
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min3  of  man  ingenious  in  itiifchief  can  invent«    Thejr  b^tif 
at  the  extremeties  of  his  body,  and  gradually  approach  tbcr 
trunk.     One  plucks  out  his  nails  b.y  (he  roots,  one  by  o|ie  ^ 
another  takes  a  fiogcf  in  his  mouth,  and  tears  off  the  fleib 
with,  his  teeth  ;  .a  .third  thrufts  the  finger,  mangled  as  it  is^ 
into  the  hde  of  a  pipe  made  red  hot,  which  he  fmoaks  like 
tobacco^     Then  they  pound  bis  toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  be- 
tween twoftones;  tbev  cut  circles  about  his  joints,  and  gaihes 
Mthe  flefliy  part  of  nis  limbs,  which  they  fear  immediately 
with  red-hot  irons,  cutting  and  fearing  alternately;  they  pull 
off  this  fleih  thus  mangled  and  roafted,  bit  by  bit»  devouring 
h  with  greedinefs,  and  fmearing  their  faces  with  the  bloody 
iti  an  enthuiiafm  of  horror  and  fury.     When  they  have  thus 
torn  off  the  ileih,  they  twift  the  bare  nerves  and  tendons  about 
an  iron,  tearing:  and  fnapping  them  ;  while  others  are  em- 
ployed in  pulling  and  extending  the  limbs  themfelves,  in  every 
way  that  can  increafe  the  torment*  This  continues  often  five 
or  fix  hours  together.    I'hen  they  frequently  unbind  biln,  to 
giver  a  breathing  to  their  fury,  to  think  what  new  torments 
they  fliall  infiid,  and  to  refrefli  the  ftrength  of  the  fiifferer, 
ivho,  wearied  out  with  fuch  a  variety  of  inhuman  torments, 
often  fatjs  immediately  into  fo  profound  a  deep,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to  awaken  him,  andjrenewhisfufllenngs» 
. '  He  is  again  faftened  to  the  ftake,  and  again  they  renew 
their  cruelty ;  they  ftick  him  all  over  with  fmall  matches  of 
wood  that  eafily;  takes  fire,  but  burns  flowly;    they  con- 
ttnuarlly  run  iharp  reeds  into  every  part  of  has  body ',  they, 
drag  out  his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  tbruft  out  his  eyes  ;  and 
laftly,  after  having  burned  his  flefli  from  the  bones  with  flow 
Ares ;  after  having  fo  mangled  the  body  that  it  is  all  but  one 
wound  I  after  having  mutilated  his  hce  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  carry  nodiing  human  in  it ;  after  having  peeled  the  fldft 
from  the  head,  and  poured  a  heap  of  red-hot  coals  or  boiling 
water  on  the  naked  flcuU ;  they  once  more  unbind  the  wretcl^ 
who,  blind  and  ftaggering  with  pain  and  weaknefs,  aflaulted 
and  pelted  upon  every  fide  with  clubs  and  ftones,  now  up^ 
Rowdown^  fiilHng  into  their  fires  at  every  ftep^  runs  hither 
and  thither,  until  one  of  the  chiefs^  whether  out  of  com- 
paffion  or  weary  of  cruelty,  puts  an  end  to  his  life  widi  a 
club  or  a  daggcar.     The  body  is  then  put  into  the  kettle,  ani 
this  barbaious  employment  is  fucceeded  by  »  feaft  as  bar- 
barous. 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the  fcmzk 
nature,  and  Icansfbrmed  into  fbmething  worfe  thaa  furirsi, 

ael 
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mft  tKeir  parts,  and  even  oiitdo  the  men,  in  this  fcen6  ot 
horror.      The  principal  perfons  of  the  country  fit  round  the 
ftake   {moaking  and  looking  on  without  the  lead  emotion. 
What  is  moft  extradrdinaryj  the  fiiffcrer  Mmfelf;  in  the  littlft 
intervals  of  his  torments,*  fmoaks  tooi  appears  unconcerned^ 
and   converfes  with  his  torturers  about  indifferent  matters; 
Indeed,   during  the  whole  time  of  his  execution,  there  fcems 
a  con teftf  between  him  and  tliem  which  fliall  exceed,  they  in 
lnR\£tmg  tKe  mdft  horrid  pains^  or  he  in  enduring  them  with 
k  firmnefs  aiid  coriftancy  almoft  above  human.    Not  a  groanj 
not  a  ftgh,  not  a  difloirtion  of  countenanqe,  efcapes  him  ;  he 
poflefies  his  mind  entirely  in  the  midfl  of  his  torments ;  he 
recounts  his  own  exploits,  he  inforrfi^  them  what  criielties  he 
has  inflided  upon  their  countrymen,  and  threatens  them  with 
the  revenge  that  will  slttend  hiS  death;    and,  tho'  his  re- 
proaches exafperate  them  td  a  perfect  hiadnefs  of  rage  ahd 
fury,  he  continues  his  reproaches  evert,  of  theif*  ignbrahce  in 
the  art  of  tormenting  ;  pointing  Out  himfcif  the  more  ex- 
quffite   methods,  and  m(>re  fehiible  parts  of  the  body  to  be 
affliaed. 

The  women  hate  this  part  of  courage  as  Wella^  the  men  ; 
and  it  is  as  rare  for  any  Indian  to  behave  otherwife,  as  it 
would  be  for  an  European  to  fuffer  as  an  Indian. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  thefe  circumftances  of  cruelty,  whicH 
tsrutalizes  human  nature,  out  of  choice  i  but,  aS  all  whd 
mention  the  cuftoms  of  this  people  have  infifted  upon  their 
l>ehaviour  in  this  refped  very  particularly,  and  as  it  feemi 
neceflary  to  give  a  true  idea  of  their  charader,  I  did  not  chufe 
to  omit  it.  It  ferves  to  {hew  too,  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  to 
What  an  inconceiveable  degree  of  barbarity  the  paffions  6f 
inen  let  loofe  will  carry  them.  It  will  point  out  to  uS  the  ad^ 
Vantages  of  religion  that  teaches  a  compaffion  to  our  enemies^ 
which  is  neither  known  nor  pra£lifed  in  other  religions ;  ana 
it  will  make  us  more  fenfible,  than  fome  appear  to  be,  of  the 
Value  of  commerce,  the  art  of  a  civilized  life,  and  the  lights 
of  literature ;  which,  if  they  have  abated  the  force  of  fome  of 
the  natural  virtues  by  the  luxury  which  attends  them,  have 
taken  out  likewife  tne  fling  of  our  natural  vices,  and  foftened 
the  ferocity  of  the  human  race  without  ehervating  their 
courage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conitancy  of  the  fufferers  in  thid 
terrible  fcene  (hews  the  wonderful  power  of  an  early  inflitu- 
tion,  and  a  ferocious  thirft  of  glory,  which  makes  men, 
imitate  and  exceed  what  philofopny,  afc  even  religion,  can 
cffea. 

Ti  Th« 
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The  prlfoners  who  have  the  happincfs  to  pleafe  thofe  t<t 
whom  they  are  offered  have  a  fortune  altogether  op|)ofite  t<5 
that  of  thofe  who  aire  Cohdeitoiied'.    They  are  adopted  into  the 
Family,  tbey  are  accepted  in  the  place  of  the  father,  foif,  or 
huiband,  that  is  laft ;  and  ihey  have  no  other  mark  of  dieir 
captivity,  but  that  they  are  not  fufFered  to  return  to  tHeir  owit.. 
nation.     To  attempt    this  would  be  certain  death.     7'he 
principal  purpbfe  of  the  ^ai*  is  to  recruit  in  this  mariner ;  for 
which  reafon  a  general  who  Ibfes  many  of  his  men,  though  he 
ihould  conquer,  is  little  better  than  difgrated  at  h<6me  ;  be* 
caufe  the  end  of  the  war  was  not  anfwci-ed.     They  are  there- 
fore extremely  careful  of  their  men,  and  never  chtife  to  attack 
but  with  a  vety  undoubted  Aiperiority^  eitfier  ih  slumber  or 
fituation. 

The  fcalps  which  thev  value  fo  much  are  the  trophies  of 
their  bravery  ;  with  thefe  they  adorn  their  houfes,  which  an^ 
efteemed  in  proportion  as  this  fort  of  fpolls  is  more  numerous* 
They  have  folemn  days  appointed,  upon  which  the  young  men 
gain  a  new  name  or  title  of  honour  from  their  head  men  ;  and 
thefe  titles  are  given  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  perfon, 
and  his  performances ;  of  which  thefe  fcalps  are  the  evidence; 
This  is  all  the  reward  they  receive  for  the  dangers  of  the  war, 
and  the  fatigues  of  many  campaigns,  fevere  almoft  beyond 
credit.  They  think  it  abundantly  fufRcient  to  have  a  name 
given  by  their  governors ;  men  of  merit  themfelves,  and 
judges  of  it  i  a  name  refpefled  by  their  countrymen,  and 
terrible  to  their  enemies. 

I  intend  to  confider  theEnglifh  colonies  under  two  princi- 
pal diviflons  ^  the  firft  I  allot  to  thofe  iflands  which  lie  under 
the  torrid  zone  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Equi- 
no£linal  line,  in  that  part  generally  called  the  Weft-Indies. 
The  fecond  is  to  comprehend  our  pofieflions  in  the  temper- 
ate zone  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  The  Weft- 
India  iflands  fhall  be  confidered,  as  they  are  amongft  the 
Greater  Antilles ;   the  windward ;  or  the  Leeward  iAands. 

As  all  thefe  iflands  lie  between  the  tropics,  whatever  is  to 
be  faid  of  theair,  win^is,  meteors,  and  natural  produce,  flialf 
fall  under  one  head,  as  they  are  the  fame  or  nearly  the  fame 
in  all  of  them;  their  produce  for  the  market  is  nearly  the 
fame  too ;  and  therefore  whatever  is  to  be  faid  of  the  manu- 
facturing of  thofe,  fhali  come  together,  after  we  have  given 
•  a  concife  defcription  oftbeftateof  eachifland  feparately. 

Jamaica  lies  between  the  fevejity-fifth  and  fcventy-ninth 
degrees   of  weft-longitude  from  X-ondon,   and  is  between 
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Icventcen  and  nineteen  degrees  drftant  from  the  EqiiincxEiia], 

It  IS   fn  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  one  hundred  and  forty 

EngUih  miles  ;  in  breadth  about  flxty  ;  and  of  an  oval  form. 

This  country  is  in  a  manner  interfe(Sted  with  a  ridge  of  lofty 

motantains,    rugged   and  rocky,    that  are  called   the  blue 

mountains.     Cm  each  iide  of  the  Uue  mountains  are  chains 

of  leiler  mountains  gradually  lower.     The  greater  mountains 

are    little  better  than  fo  many  rodu;  where  there  k  any 

earth,  it  h  only  a  ftubbom  clay  fit  for  no  fort  of  huibandry. 

The  mountains  are  very  fteep,  and  the  rocks  tumbled  upon 

one  another  in  a  manner  altogether  ftupendous,  the  ctk&  of 

the  frequent  earthquakes  wMch  have  (haken  this  ifland  in  all 

times.     Yet,   barren  as  thefe  mountains  are,  they  are  all 

covered  to  the  very  top  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  trees, 

flourifhing  in  a  perpetual  fpring ;  their  roots  penetrates  the 

cr;uinie8  of  the  rocks,  and  fearch  out  the  moifture  which  is 

lodged  there  by  the  rains'  that  fall  fo  frequently  on  thefe 

mountains,  and  the  mifts  that  almoft  perpetually  brood  upon 

them.     Thefe  rocks  too  are  the  parents  of  a  vaft  number  of 

iine  rivulets,  which  tumble  down  their  fides  in  xatarads, 

that  form,  amongft  the  rudeneft  of  the  rocks  and  precipices 

and  the  fliining  verdure  of  the  trees,  the  moft  wildly-pleafing 

imagery  imaginable.     The  face  of  this  country  is  a  good  deal 

different  from  what  if  generally  obfenred  in  other  placed. 

For  as  on  one  hand  the  mountains  are  \'ery  ft^p;  fo  the 

plains  between  them  are  perfeftly  fnaooth  and  level.    In  thefe 

plains,  the  foil,  augmented  by  tne  wafh  of  the  mountains  for 

fo  many  ages,  is  prodigiouily  fertile.     None  of  our  iflands 

produce  fo  fine  fugars.     They  formerly  had  here  cacao  in 

jn  great  perfeAion,  which  delights  in  a  rich  ground.     Their 

pamires  after  the  rains  are  of  a  mofl  beautiful  verdure,  and 

cxtraordi^rjr  fatnefs.     They  are  called  Savannas.     On  the 

whole,  if  this  ifland  were  not  troubled  with  great  thunders 

and  ligl^tnines,  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  ;  and,  if  the  air 

was  not  at  once  violently  hot,  damp,  and  extremely  un-- 

wholefome  in  moi^  parts,   the  fertility  and  beauty  of  this 

country  would  make  it  as  defireable  a  fituation  for  pleafure, 

as  it  is  for  the  profits,  which,  in  fpice  of  thefe  difadvantages, 

draw  hither  fupb  a  number  of  people. 

The  river  waters  are  many  of  them  unwholfimie  and  ta% 
of  copper;  but  fopie  fprings  there  are  of  a  better  kind.  In 
the  plains  are  found  feveral  fait  fountains ;  and  in  the  moun- 
tains, not  far  from  Spanifh-Town,  is  a  hot  bath,  of  ex- 
traordinary medicinal  virtues.  It  relieves  In  the  dry  bellyracb, 
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pne  of  the  moft  terrible  endemial  diftempers  of  Jamaica^    a|i4 
in  various  other  complaints. 

This  ifland  came  into  our  poffeflibn  during  the  ufurpation 
of  Cromwell,  and   by  means  of  an   armament  which    ba4 
another  dedinatiop.  '  Crprnwell, .  notwithflanding  the  great 
abilities  which  enabled  him  to  pverturn  the  cqnititution  anq 
to  trample  upon  the  liberties  pf  his  country,  was  not  fuffici- 
cntly  acquainted  with  foreign  politic;s.   .This  ignorance  made 
})im  conned):  himfelf  clofejy  with  Frapcc,  then  rifing  into  ^ 
jdangerous  grandeur,  and  to  ^sbt  with  great  animouty  the 
ifbadow  which  remained  of  the  bpaniih  power.  On  fuch  ide^i 
befitted  put  a  formidable  {leet>  with  a  view  to  reduce  the 
Ifland  of  Hifpanipla ;  and^  though  he  failed  in  this  defign| 
Jamaica  made  amends  not  only  for  this  failure,  but  almoft  for 
the  ill  policy  which  firfl:  drew  him  into  hoi|ilities  with  the 
Spaniards ;    by  which,    however,    he  added  this  excellent 
pountry  to  the  Britiih  dominions. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  genius  of  Cromwell  to  be  fecn  in 
^e  planning  of  this  expedition.     From  the  firft  to  the  laft^ 
iall  was  a  ch^ip  of  little  interefted  mifmanagement,  and  had 
lie  air  of  the  refult  of  abfolute  pow^r  lodged  in  great  hands^ 
The  fleet  was  ill  victualled ;  the  troops  ill  provioed  with  ne-j. 
peilaries  to  fupport  and  encourage  men  badly  chofen  an(| 
worfe  armed.     They  embarked  m  great  difcontent.     The 
-generals   ^^ere    but   little   better   fatisfied^   an4    had  littl^ 
^ore  hopes,  than  thp  foldiers.     But  thfs  generals  (for  there 
iwere  two  in  the  command,  Peni)  and  Venables,  one  for  the 
marine,  ^d  the  other  for  the  land  fervice)  were  men  of  no 
extraordinary  talpnts.   And,  if  they  had  been  men  of  the  beu 
capacity,  little  was  to  be  expected  from  two  commanders  not 
fubordinate,  ^nd  fp  differing  in  their  ideas,  and  fo  envious  of 
each  other  a$  land  and  fea-oflicers  generally  are.     But,  to 
make  this  arrangeaient  perfedt  in  all  refpecls,  and  to  prove 
the  advantages  arifing  from  a  divided  command,  theyadded  a 
number  of  commiflioners  as  a  check  upon  both.  .  This  tri^ 
partite  generalihip,  in  the  trueft  Dutch  tafte,  produced  the 
fbfFedis  that  might  be  expedcd  from  it.    The  foldiers  differed 
^ith  the  generals,  the  generals  difagreed  with  one  another, 
and  all  quarrelled  with   the  commiffioners.     The  place  of 
'their  landing  in  Hifpaniola  was  ill  chofen,  and  the  manner  of 
it  wretchedly  contrived.     The  army  had  near  forty  miles  tp 
inarch  before  it  could  2lQ.  j  and  the  foldiers,  without  order, 
without  heart,  fainting  and  dying  by  the  exceflive  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  the  want  of  neceflary  proviflons,  and  difheartenr 
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«^  yet  more  by  tlic  cowatdrce  and  difconteht  of  tkeir  oficers,^ 
yielded  an  cafy  viftory  to  an  hancjful  of  Spaniards.  •  They  re-» 
tired  ignominioufly  and  with  ^reat  lofs. 

But  the  principal  commattders,  a  little  reconciled  by  thei^ 
misfortunes,  and  fearing  to  ret«rn  to  Etigland  without  efFedy 
very  ^vifely  finrned  their  thcw^ghts  another  way.  They  re-i 
folved  ta  attempt  Jamaica*  before  the  inhabitants  of  that 
ifland  could  receive'  encouragement  by  the  news  of  their  de- 
feat in  Hifpaniola.  They  knew  that  this  ifland  w;as  in  no^ 
good  pofture  of  defence ;  and  diey  fet  themfelves  vigoroufljr 
to  avoid  the  miftakes,  which  prored  fo  fatal  in  the  former  ex- 
pedition. They  fcverely  putiiihed  the  officers  who  had  (hewrf 
an  ill  example  by  their  cowardice ;  and  they  ordered,  witH 
rcfpe£l  to  the  foldiers,  that,  if  any  attempted  to  run  away^ 
the  man  neareft  to  him  fhould  (hoot  him. 

Fortified  with  thefe  regulations,  they  landed  in  Jamaica^ 
and  laid  fiege  to  bt.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  now  called  Spanifhr 
town,  the  capital  of  the  ifland;  -  The  people  who  were  in  no 
condition  to  oppofe  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men  and  a  ftrong 
naval  force,  would  have  furrendered  immediately,  if  they  had 
not  been  encouraged  by  the  fh^nge  delays  or  olir  general 
and  their  commiffioners.  However,  at  lift,  the  town  with 
the  whole  ifland  furrendered^ "but  not  until  the  inhabitant^ 
had  fecreted  their  mofl  valuable  die£b  in  the  mountains. 

After  the  Reftorationj  the  Spaniards  ceded  the  ifland  to  our 
court.  Cromwell  had  fettled  there  fomeof  the  troops  employed 
in  its  redudion ;  fome  royalifls,  uneafy  at  home,  fought  an 
afylum  in  this  ifland  -,  not  a  few  planters  from  Barbadoes  were 
invited  to  Jamaica  by  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  foil, 
and   the  other  advantages  which    jt  offered.     Thefe  lattei* 
taught  the  former  fettlers  the  manner  of  raifing  the  fugar  cane, 
and  making  fugar  ;  for  at  firfl  they  had  whol^  applied  them- 
felves to  the  raifing  of  cacao,  as  the  Spaniards  had  dbnebefor6 
them.     It  was  happy  for  them  that  they  fcjl  into  this  new 
praiftice  i  for  the  cacao-groves  planted  by  the  Spaniards  began 
to  fail,  and  the  new  plantations  did  not  anfwer,  asdienegroe^ 
foretold  they  would  not,  becaufe  of  the  want  of  certain  religious 
ceremonies  always  ufed  by  the  Spaniards  in  plahting  them,  at 
which  none  of  the  flaves  were  fuffered  to  be  prefent,  and  to  thfc 
ufe  of  which  they  attributed  the  profperity  of  thefe  plantations. 
Probably  there  were  methods  taken  at  that  time,    that  were 
•   covered  by  the  veil  of  thefe  religious  ceremonies,  which  arfe 
neceflary  to  the  well-being  of  that  plant.     However  that  be, 
the  cacao  has  never  fmce  equalled    the  reputation  of  the 
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Spanifh^  but  gave  way  to  the  ibore  proA table  cidtivatioii  #C 
Uidigo  and  fugar. 

Biit  What  gave  the  greateft  life  to  (his  new  fettlement,  9tnd 
raifed  it  at  once  to  a  furprizing  pitcb'of  opuknce,  which  it 
hardly  equals  even  in  our  days^  was  the  jreibrt  thither  of  thofe 
pirates  calJed  the  buccaneers.  Thefe  men,  who  fought  with 
the  moft  defperate  bravery,  and  fpcnt  their. plunder  with  the 
moA  flupid  extravagance',  were  very  welcome  guefts  in  Ja* 
inaica.  They  often  brought  two,  three,  and  four  hundred 
thoufand  pieces  ot  ei^ht  at  a  time,  which  were  immediately 
fquandered  in  all  the  ways  of  exceilive  gaming,  wine  anq 
Women.  Vaii  fortunes  were  made,  and  the  returns  of  treafure 
to  England  were  prodigioufly  great.  In  the  ifiand  they  had 
by  this  means  railed  fuch  funds,  that,  when  the  fource  of  this 
wealth  was  flopped  up  by  the  fuppreffion  of  the  pirates,  they 
were,enab]edtoturn  their  induftry  into  better  channels.  They 
increafed  fo  iaft,  that  it  was  computed  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  they  had  fixty  thoufand  whites,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  negroes  in  this  ifland.  This  calculation 
is  certainly  too  large.  However,  the  Jamaicans  were  un- 
doubtedly very  numerous  until  reduced  by  earthquakes,  (one 
of  which  entirely  ruined  Port-Koyal,  and  killed  a  vaft  number 
of  perfons  in  all  parts  of  the  country)  and  by  terrible  epidemi- 
cal difeajes,  which,  treading -on  the  heels  of  the  former  cala-^ 
jnities,  fwept  away  vaft  multitudes:  lofTes  which  have  not 
been  fmce  lufficiently  repaired.  At  prefent  the  white  inhabi- 
tants fcarcely  exceed  twenty-five  thoufand  fouls  i  the  blacks 
are  about  ninety  thoufand;  both  much  lefs  numerous  than 
formerly,  and  with  a  difproportion  much  greater  on  the  iid« 
of  the  whites. 

It  appears  at  prefent,  that  Jamaica  israther upon  the  decline  \ 
a  point  this  that  deferves  the  moft  attentive  confidcration.  A 
country  which  contains  at  leaft  foifr  millions  of  acres,  has  a 
fertile  foil,  an  ea^tenfive  fea-coaft,  and  many  very  iine  har- 
bours ;  for  an  ifland  fo  circumftanced,  and  ac  a  time  when  the 
value  of  all  its  produds  at  market  is  confiderably  rifen;  for 
fuch  a  country  to  fall  ihort  of  its  former  numbers,  and  not  to 
have  above  three  or  four  hundred  thoufand. acres  employed  in 
any  (brt  of  culture,  fliews  clearly  that  fomething  muft  be  very 
wrong  in  the  management  of  its  affai^ ;  and,  what  (hevrs  it 
even  yet  more  clearfy,  land  is  fo  extravagantly  dear  in  many 
of  the  other  iflands,  as  to  fell  fometimesrfor  one  hioidred 
pounds  an  acre  and  upwards;  a  price  that  undoubtedly  n^ver 
'wou^d'be  i^d,  if  convenient  land  was  to  be  had,  and  proper 
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«N^<H»rageiiiiMit  given,  in  Jrauica*  Whether  tbU  be  cvnng 
to  public  or  private  faults^  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is^ 
that,  wlidcrever  they  are,  thejr  defcrve  a  ipeedy  and  effe^hial 
remedy  from  thofe,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  apply  it. 

X^^  natural  produids  of  Jamaicftf  beiides  Aigar,  cacao,  ani 

ginger^  are  prindpaUy  ptemento,  or,  as  it  is  called,  allfpice, 

Qr  Jamaica  pepper.  The  tree  which  bears  the  piemento  rifes  to 

|hc  height  of  above  rthirty  feet.    It  is  ftraigfat,  of  a  moderate 

thicknels,  and  covered  with  a  grey  bark  extremely  fmooth 

and  ihining.     It  flioots  out  a  vaft  number  of  branches  upon 

ali  fides,  that  bear  a  plentiful  foliage  of  very  large  and  beauti* 

ful  leaves  of  a  ihining  green,  in  all  things  refembling  the 

leaf  of  the  bay  tree.    At  the  very  ends  of  the  twigs  are  formed 

bunches  of  flowers  ^  each  ftalk  bearing  a  flower  which  bendi 

back,  and  within  which  bend  are  to  be  difcerned  fome  ftaipina 

of  a  pale  green  colour ;  to  thefe  lucceeds  a  bunch  of  fmall 

croMrned  berries,  larger  when  ripe  than  juniper  Ji>errieS)  at  that 

feafon  they  change  from  their  former  green,  and  become  black, 

fmooth  and  (hining;  they  are   taken  unripe  from  the  tree, 

aiKi  dried  in  the  ikn  i  in  this  ca«'e  they  aflume  a  brown  colour, 

and  have  a  mixed  flavour  of  many  kinds  of  ipice,  whence  it  is 

called  allfpice.     But  it  is  milder  than  the  other  fpices,  and  is 

judged  to  be  inferior  tQ  none  of  them  for  the  fervice  which  it 

does  (ocold,  watery,  and  languid  ftomachs.    The  tree  grows 

moftly  upcfi  the  mountaim* 

Befides  tl)<*  9<hey  have  the  wild  cioaamon  tree,  wbofe  bark 
is  (o  feryi^eable  in  fuedi^ne  s  the  niachineel^  a  moft. beautiful 
tree  to  the  eye,  with  the  fairefi  apple  in  the  world,  and  when 
cut  down  aflording  a  very  fine  ornamental  wood  for  the  joiners^ 
but  the  apple,  and  the  juice  in  every  part  of  the  .tree,  contain 
one  oi  the  worft  poifons  in  nature*  Here  is  the  mahogany, 
in  fuch  general  ufe  with  our  cabinet  nuikers ;  the  cabbage  tree, 
a  tall  plant,  famous  for  a  fubilancei  looking  and  tailing  like 
cabbage,  growing  on  the  ver)'  4op,  sind  no  lefs  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  hardneA  of  its  wood,  which,  when  diy,  is 
incorruptible,  and  hardly  yields  to  any  tool  i  the  palma,  from 
which  IS  drawn  a  great  deal  of  oU,  much  efteemed  by  the 
'  jiegroes  both  in  food  and  medicine ;  the  white  wood,  which 
never  breeds  the  worm  in  fliips ;  the  (bap  tree,  whofe  berries 
anfwer  all  purpofes  of  wafhing ;  the  mangrove  and  olive  bark 
;ufeful  to  tanners  ;  the  fuftjc  and  redwood  to  the  dyers,  and 
lately  the  logwood ;  and  their  forefts  fupply  the  apothecary 
with  gi^aia^um,  iar&parilla,  china,  caiHa,  and  tamarinds ; 
they  have  aloes  too ;  and  do  not  want  the  cochineal  plant, 
though  they  know  nothing  of  the  art  of  managing  it;  nor  per- 
haps 
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liaps  n  the'climate  fuitable.  .  Th^  ifidigd  fJant was  fermerfjr 
(nuch  culdTated  ;  the  cotton  tnee  is  ^ftill'  fos  anil  they  lend 
home  more  of  its  wool  than  all  tfaei^of  our  iflands  together. 

•The  whole  product  therefore  of  the  iflajid  may  be  rc^duced- 
to  thefe  heads.  Firft,  fugars,  of  which  th«y  imporced  in  1753 
t^wenty  thoufand  three  hundred  and  Itfteea  hogfiieads^fame 
vaftly  great,  even  to  a  tan  weighty  which  cannot  be  worth  Icis 
in  England  than  424,725  pounds  fterling.     Moft  of  this  gcyes 
to  London  and  fipiftol,  and  foiiie|>art  df  it  to-North  America, 
in  return  for  the  beef,   pork,   cheefe,  corn,  peafe,   ftavesy 
plank,  pitch,  and  tar,  which  they  have  frpm  thence.  ^  Rum, 
of  which  they  export  about  four  tbou&nd  puncheons.    The 
rum  of  thifi  ifland  is  generally  efteemed  the  beft,  and  is  the 
moft  ufed  in  England*.   3.  Molalles,  in  which  th^  make  a 
great  part  of  their  returns  for  New' England,  where  there  are 
vaft  diitilleries.  All  thefe  are  the  produce  of  their  grand  ftaple 
the  fugar  cane.    4.' Cotton,  of  which  they  fend' out  two 
fhoufand  bags.     The  iftdigo^  formertymuch  cultivated,  is 
pow  inconfiderable  ^  but  fome  cacao  and  cofFee  are  exported, 
which  latter  is  in  no  gl^eat  efteem ;  though  it  is  faid  to  be' little 
inferior  to  that  of  Mocha,  provided'itbe  kept  for  two  or  three 
jrears.     With  thefe  they  fend  home  akx^nfiderable  quantity  of 
piemento,*  ginger^  drugs  for  dyers  and  apothecaries,   fweet- 
ineats>  and  mahogany  and  machinal  planks    But  fome  of  the 
moft  conliderable  articles  of  their^ra<ile  are  with  the  Spanifli 
contibent  of  New  Spain  arid  Terra 'Firma  ;  for  in  the  former 
they  cut  great  quantities  of  ]ogw(>od<'and  both  in  the  former 
ana  latter  theydrivea  vaft  and  profitable  trade  in  negroes,  and 
all  kinds  of  the  fame*  European  goods,   which  are  carried 
thither  from  CMd  Spain  by  the  flota-.    , 

Both  the  logwood  trade  and  this  contraband  hav6  been  the 
fubje&s  of  much  contention,  and  thecaufe  of  a  war  between 
ours  and  the  Spanifli  nation.  The  ff>rmef  we  avow,  and  we 
claim  it  as  our  ri^ht :  the  latter 'we  permit;  becaufe  we 
think,  and  very  jumy,  thit  if  the  Spaniards  find  themfelves 
aggrieved  by  any  oontraband  trade,  it  lies  upon  them,  and 
not  upon  us,  to  put  a  ftopr  to  it»      ^  - " 

Formerly  we  cut  logwood  in  the  bayofCampeachy,  on  the 
northern  fide  of  the  peninfula  of  Jucatan.  But  the  Spaniards 
Jiave  driven  our  people  entirely  from,  thence,  and  built  forts 
and  made  fettlenients  to  prevent  themfrom  returning.  Ex- 
pelled from  thence,  the  logwood  cutters  fettfcd  upon  the  gulph 
of  Honduras,  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  fame  peninfula,  where 
they  are  in  fome  fort  eftablifhed,  and  have  a  fort  to  prote6l 

them. 
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^em*  They  are  an  oiA^  kind  of  people^  compofefl  tnoftly  of 
iragabonda  and  fugitives  from,  all  parts  of  North  America,  au4 
ttheir  way  of  life  is  fuicable*  They  live  pretty  much  in  a  law-r 
lels  manner,  though  they  elc<^  one  amongft  them  whom  they 
call  their  king  \  and  to  him  they  pay  as  much  obedience  a^ 
they  think  fit.  The  country  they  are  in  is  low,  and  extreme* 
)y  marfhy  \  the  air  is  prodigiouuy  mojefted  with  mu(kctcqes} 
and  the  water  dangerous  with  alligators  \  y^t  a  life  of  licenti^ 
oufneis,-  a  plenty  oi  brandy^  large  gains^aaa  wantof  thought^ 
)iave  perfe^ly  reconciled  them  to  the  hardfhips  of  their  emr 
ployme^  and  the  unwbolfomenefs  of  the  climate*  They  go 
always  well  armed^  and  are  about  one;  chouland  five  hundre4 
fnen. 

In.the  dry  feafon,  wl^en  they  cut  the  logwood»  they  advancf 
a  conliderable  way  into  the  country,  following  the  logwoodf 
which  runs  ^mongft  the  other  trees  of  the  fareft^  like  the  veifi 
of  a  noineral  in  the  earth.  When  the  rains  have  overflowe4 
the  whole  cpuntry,  th^y  have  marks  by  which  they  know 
where  the  logwood  is  depofiud.  This  is  an  heavy  wood,  and 
{inks  in  the  water.  However,  it  is  eafily  buoyed  up,  and  onf 
idiver  can  lift  very  large  beams.  Thefe  they  carry  by  the 
favour  ot  the  land-floods  into  the  river,  to  a  place  which  is 
called  the  Barcaderas  or  Port,  where  they  meet  the  ihips  tha( 
/come  upon  this  trade.,. 

In  the  year  17 16,  when  the  debate  concerning  this  matter 
;was  revived,  theJords  of  trade  reported,  that  bctore  the  year 
1676  we  had  a  number  of  people  fettled  and  carrying  on  thia 
^rade  on  the  peninfula  of  Jucatan ;  that  we  ^ways  con{idere4 
this  as  our  right,  and  were  fupported  in  it  by  our  kings;  and 
that  thi9  right  ws^  Confirmed,  if  it  had  wanted  any  confirmaT 
tion,  by  a  claufe  of  uti  poffiditis  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
was  concluded  with  Spain  and  the  court  of  London  in  1676  % 
and  that  we  certainly  were  in  full  poiTef&on  of  thofe  fettle- 
ments  and  that  trade,  long  before  the  time  of  that  treaty ;  and 
further,  that  the  Spaniards  themfelves  have  incidentally  drawn 
a  great  advantage  from  it,  fince  the  pirates,  who  were  for<* 
merly  the  moft  refolved  and  effei^ual  enemies  they  ever  had^ 
were  the  more  eafily  reftrained  from  their  enterprizes,  by 
having  their  minds  diverted  to  this  employment.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  concluded  it  an  affair  wexf  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government,  as  in  fome  years  it  engaged  near  (ijc 
thoufand  tun  of  (hipping ;  found  employment  for  a  number 
of  feamen  proportionable  ^  confumed  a  good  deal  of  our  manu- 
fadures}  and  was  of  confiderable  ufe  in  fabricating  many 
others  \  and  that  the  whole  value  of  the  returns  were  npt  lefs 

than 
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thzsi  fixty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  a  year.  Notwithftanding 
this,  our  claim  fecms  dropped,  nor  is  it  very  clear  how  far  it 
can  be  maintained,  to  carry  on  a  trade  by  violence  in  a  country^ 
in  which  we  can  hardly  claim,  according  to  the  common  ideas 
of  right  in  America,  any  property.  However  this  may  be; 
the  trade,  though  with  many  difficulties  and  dircourag:ements, 
(HI)  contines  and  will  probaoly  continue  vAAXik  the  Spaniards 
are  fo  weak  upon  that  fide  or  Mexico,  and  while  the  coaft 
continues  fo  difagreeable,  that  none  but  defperate  perfons  wiH 
verrture  to  refide  there.  The  logwood  trade  is  generally  car- 
ried on  by  veffels  from  New  England,  New  Yonc,  and  rcnn* 
iyWania,  who  talce  up  the  goods  they  want  in  Jamaica. 

But  there  is  a  trade  yet  more  profitable  carried  on  between 
tbrs  ifland  and  the  Spaniih  continent,  efpecialhr  in  the  time  of 
war.  This  too  has  been  the  caufeof  much  bickering  between 
,tts  and  the  court  of  Spain,  and  it  will  yet  be  more  difficult  for 
them  to  put  a  ftop  to  this  trade  than  to  the  former,  whilft  the 
^Spaniards  are  fo  eager  for  it,  whilft  it  is  fo  profitable  to  the 
Britifh  merchant,  and  whilft  the  Spanifli  officers  from  the 
btgbcft  to  the  loweft  (hew  lb  great  a  rcfped  to  prefents  properly 
made.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  manner.  The  mrp  from 
'Jamaica,  having  taken  in  negroes  and  a  proper  fortment  of 
goods  there,  proceeds  in  time  of  peace  to  a^harbour  called  the 
Grout  within  Monkey-key,  about  four  miles  from  Porto-bcllo;. 
A  perfon,  who  underftands  Spanifli,  is  dire£ily  fent  aibore  to 
gixx  the  merchants  of  the  town  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Ycffel ;  the  fame  news  is  carried  likewrfe  with  great  fpeed  to 
Panama  \  from  whence  the  merchants  fet  out  difguifed  like 
peafant§^  with  their  filver  in  jars  covered  with  meal,  to  deceive 
the  officers  of  the  revenue.     Here  the  Ihip  remains  trading  fre- 
quently for  five  or  fix  weeks  together.    'I'he  Spaniards  uiually 
come  on  board,  leave  their  money,  and  take  their  negroes, 
and  their  goods  packed  up  in  parcels  fit  for  one  man  to  carry, 
after  having  been  handfomely  entertained  on  board,  and  re- 
ceiving provifions  fufficient  for  their  journey  homeward.     If 
the  whole  cargo  is  notdifpofed  of  here,  they  bear  off  eaftward 
to  the  Brew,  a  harbour  about  five  miles  diihmt  from  Cartha* 
gena,  where  they  Toon  find  a  vent  for^ the  reft.     There  is  no 
trade  more  profitable  than  this  j  for  your  payments  are  made 
in  ready  money,  and  the  goods  fell  higher  than  they  would  at 
any  other  market.  It  is  not  on  this  coaft  only,  but  every  where 
upon  the  Spaniih  main,  that  this  trade  is  carried  on  ;    nor  is 
it  by  the  Englifli  only,  but  the  French  from  Hifpaniola,  thc 
Dutch  from  Curaflbu,  and  even  the  Danes  have  fomeihare  rn 
it.     When  the  Spanifli  gfiarda  coftas  ferze  upon  one  of  thefc 

vefl'els. 
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>eflel«)  diey  matke  no  fcruple  of  confifcating  the  eargo^  asul 
6f  tjreating  the  crew  in  a  manner  little  better  than  pirates. 

'l^his  commercie  in  time  of  peace,  and  this  with  the  prizes 

£&at  are  made  in  time  of  war,  pour  into  Jamaica  an  aftoniib-i 

ing  quantity  of  trea(ure  i  jgreat  fortunes  are  made  in  a  manner 

mftantly,  wbilft  the  people  appear  to  live  in  fuch  a  ftate  of 

luxury  as  in  all  other  places  leads  to  beegary.  Their  equipages^ 

their  cloaths,  their  furniture,  their  tables,  all  bear  the  tokens 

of  the  greatdl  wealth  and  profufion  imaginable;  this  obliges  all 

the  treafure  they  receive  to  make  but  a  very  ihort  ftay,  as  all 

this  treafure  aaded  to  all  the  produ£b  of  the  ifland  itfelf,  is 

hardly  more  than  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  calls  of  their  neceffity 

and  luxury  on  Europe  and  North  America,  and  their  demani 

for  flaves,  of  which  this  ifland  is  under  the  neceiBtjr  of  an  aa« 

nual  recruit  for  its  own  ufe  and  that  of  the  SDanim  trade,  of 

upwards  of  Ax  thoufand  head,  and  which  ftand  themone  widi 

another  in  thirty  pounds  apiece,  sUid  often  more,    y 

The  whole  ifland  is  divided  into  nineteen  diftri£b  or  parlibes^ 
which  fend  each  of  them  two  member)  to  the  ailembly,  and 
allow  a  competent  maintenance  to  a  minifler.     Port-Royat 
was  anciently  the  capital  of  the  ifland ;  it  ftood  upon  the  v^ry 
point  of  a  long  n^row  neck  of  land,  which,'  towards  the  fea« 
formed  part  of  the  border  of  a  very  noble  harbour  of  its  owa 
name.     In  this  harbour  above  a  thoufand  fail  of  the  largeil 
fhips  could  anchor  with  the  greateft  convenience  and  fafety  ; 
and  the  water  was  fo  deep  at  the  key  of  Port-Royal,  that  vef- 
fels  of  the  greateft  burden  could  lay  their  broadfides  to,  the 
^nrharfs,  and  load  and  unload  at  little  expence  or  trouble. 
Xhis  conveniency  weighed  fo  much  with  the  inhabitants, 
that  they  chofe  in  this  imot  to  build  their  capital,  though  the 
place  was  an  hot  dry  rand,  which  produced  not  one  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  no  not  even  frefn  water.    However,  this 
advantageous  iituation  and  the  refort  of  the  pirates'  foon  made 
it  a  very  confiderable  place.   It  contained  two  thoufand  houfes 
very  handfomely  built,  and  which  rented  as  high  as  thofe  in 
London.     It  had  a  refort  like  a  conftant  &ir,  by  the  great 
concourfe  of  people  of  bufinefs,  and  grew  to  all  this  in  about 
thirty  years  time  ^  for  before  that  there  was  fcarcely  an  houfe 
upon  tne  place.     In  (hort,  there  were  very  few  places  in  the 
world,  which  for  the  fize  could  be  compared  to  this  town  for 
trade,  wealth,  and  an  entire  corruption  of  manner^ 

It  continued  thus  until  the  ninth  of  June  1692,  when  an 
earthquake,  which  fbook  the  whole  ifland  to  its  foundations, 
overwhelmed  this  city,  and  buried  nine  tenths  of  it  eight  fa- 
diom  under  water,    Thi$  earthquake  not  only/demolrfhed 

this 
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this  city,  but  made  a  terrible  devattation  all  over  the  iflana^^ 
and  was  followed  by. a  contagious  diftemper,  which  was  nea/ 
giving  thelaft  hand  to  its  ruin.  Ever  fince  it  is  remarked,  that 
the  air  is  far  more  unwholfome  than  formerly*.  This  'earth- 
quake, one  of  the  moft  dreadful  that  I  think  ever  was  known, 
is  defcribed  in  fuch  lively  colours  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  and  by  perfons  who  faw  and  had  a  large  part  in  the  ter- 
mors and  lofles  of  this  calamity,  that  I  (hall  (ay  nothing  of  it, 
but  refer  thither  j  as  I  am  certafh  no  man,  from  his  fancy, 
could  affemblc  a  greater  number  of  images  of  horror,  than  the 
nature  of  things  taught  the  perfons  who  faw  them,  to  brinst 
together,  and  which  are  there  related  very  naturally  and 
pathetically. 

.  They  rebuilt  this  city  after  the  earthquake^  but  it  was  again 
deftroyed.  A  terrible  nre  laid  it  in  aflies  about  ten  years  after « 
Notwithftanding  this,  the  extraordinary  convenience  of  the 
harbour  tempted  them  to  rebuild  it  once  more.  But  in  the 
year  1722,  a  hurricane,  one  of  the  moft  terrible  on  record,* re- 
duced it  a  third  time  to  a  heap  of  rubbifh.  Warned  by  theft 
extraordinary  calamities,  that  fecmed  to  mark  out  this  placd 
d8  a  devoted  fpot,  by  an  a^  of  affembly  they  removed  thd 
cuftom-houfe  and  public  offices  from  thence,  and  forbid  that 
any  market  (hould  be  held  there  for  the  future.  The  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  came  to  refide  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bay, 
at  a  place  which  is  called  Kingfton.  The  town  is  advantage- 
oufly  fituated  for  frelb  water,  and  all  manner  of  accomoda- 
tions. The  ftreets  are  of  a  commodious  widenefs,  regularl)^ 
drawn,  and  cutting  each  other  at  equal  diftanccs  and  right 
angles.  It  conlifts  of  upwards  of  orte  thoufand  houfcs,  many 
of  them  handfomely  built,  though  low,  with  porticoes,  and 
every  conveniency  for  a  comfortable  habitation  in  that  climate^ 
The  harbour  was  formerly  in  no  good  pofture  of  defence ; 
but  by  the  care  of  the  late  governor  Mr.  Knowles,  it  is  noW 
ftrongly  fortified. 

The  river  Cobre,  a  confiderable,  but  not  navigable  ftreamf 
falls  into  the  fea  not  far  from  Kingfton.  Upon  the  banks  of 
this  river  ftands  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanilh-town ;  the 
feat  of  government,  and  the  place  where  the  courts  of  juftic^ 
are  held,  and  consequently  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  though 
inferior  in  fize  andrefort  to  Kingfton.  However,  thisj  though 
a  town  of  lefs  bufinefs,  has  more  gaiety.  Here  refide  many 
perfons  of  large  forunes,  and  who  make  a  figure  proportion- 
able ;  the  number  of  coaches  kept  here  is  Very  great ;  here  is 
a  regular  affembly  j  and  the  refidence  of  the  governor  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  government,  who  have  all  veiry  pro- 

fiuble 
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fitublef  p\^e^  confpire  VritlL  the  genius  of  the ,  inhnbicants, 

oftentatious  and  expeniive,   to  make  it  a  very  fplendid  and 

agreeable    place.     Mr,   Knowles,  a  late  governor,  made  an 

attempt  to  remove  the  feat  .of  government  from  hence  to 

Kingfton,  for  reafons  which*  it  niuft  be  owned,  have  a  very 

plauhble  appearance;    for  it  would  certainly  facilitate  the 

carrying  on  of  bufinefs,  to  have  the  courts  of  juftice  and  the 

ieat  of  government  as  near  as  pofSble  to  the  center  of  com- 

fnercial  afFairs.     But  whether  the  coniideration  of  a  more 

healthful  iituation  ;  the  divifion  of  the  advantages  of  gi^eat 

towns,  with  the  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  mifchief 

that  might  arife  from  fhaking  the  fettled  order  of  things,  and 

prejudicing  the  profit  of  a  great  many  private  people,  caa 

weigh  againft  the  advantages  propofed  by  this  removal,  I  will 

not  undertake  to  determine.  One  thing  appears,  I  think,  verjr 

plainly  in  the  conteft  which  this  regulation  produced  i  that 

the  oppoiltion  was,  at  leaft^  as  much  to  the  governor  as  to 

the  meafure  ;  and  that  great  natural  warmth  of  temper  upon 

all  fides,  enflamed  and  envenomed  by  a  fpirit  of  party  which 

reigns  in  all  our  plantations,  kindled  a  flame  about  rhis^ 

which,  if  it  had  not  happened,  muft  have  rifen  to  the  fame 

height  upon  fpme  other  occafion,  fmce  there  was  a  plenty  of 

combuflible  materials  ready  upon  all  fides. 

The  government  of  this  iiland  is,  next  to  that  of  Ireland, 
the  beft  in  the  king's  gift.  The  ftanding  falary  is  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Theafiembly  vote  the  governor 
as  much  more;  and  this,  with  the  other  great  profits  of  this 
office,  make  it  in  the  whole  little  inferior  to  ten  thoufand 

rounds  a  year.  But  of  the  government  I  ihall  fay  little,  until 
fpeak  of^the  government  of  the  it&  of  the  plantations,   to 
which  this  is  in  all  refpecb  alike. 

The  coQunodities  which  the  country  yields  are  principally 
fliaft,  and  yards,  for  which  they  Contra^):  largely  with  the 
royal  navy ;  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine ;  flaves,  lumber, 
boards  ;  all  forts  of  provifions,  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheefe^ 
ki  large  ^quantities;  horfes  and  live  cattle;  Indian  com  and 
peafe ;  cyder,  apples,  hemp,  and  flax.  Their  peltry  trade  id 
apt  very  confiderable.  They  have  a  very  noble  cod  fifhery 
upon  their  coafi:,  which  employs  a  vafl  number  of  their,  people^ 
they  are  enabled  by  this  to  export  annually  above  thirty-tVi^o 
thoufand  quintals  of  choice  cod  fi£h,  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  tha 
Mediterranean,  and  about  nineteen  thoufand  quintals  of  tha 
Itfafe  fort  to  the  Wefl-Indics,  as  food  for  the  negroes.  The 
^antity  of  fpirits,  which  they  diflil  in  Boflon  from  the  mo« 
h&%  they  bring  in  from  all  parta  of  the.  Wefl^'indies,  is  a^ 

furpfiJing 
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furprifing  as  the  cheap  rate  at  whjdi  thejr  Vend  le^  trbich  U 
under  two  fhillinga  a  gallon.  With  this  they  fuppljr  almoft 
all  the  conrumption  ot  our  colonies  in  North  America^  the 
Indian  trade  there,  the  vaft  demands  of  their  own  and  the 
Newfoundland  fiflienr^  and  in  a  great  meafure  thofe  of  the 
African  trade ;  but  they  are  more  famous  for  the  quantity  and 
cheapnefs,  than  for  the  excellency  of  their  rum. 

They  are  almoft  the  only  one  of  our  colonies  which  hstvc 
much  of  the  woollen  andlinnen  manufadures«  Of  the  former 
they  have  nearly  as  much  as  fuffices  for  their  own  cloathing. 
It  is  a  clofe  ana  ftrong,  but  a  coarfe  ftubborn  fort  of  doth. 
A  number  of  prefby terians  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  driven 
thence,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the  feverity  of  their  landlords,  from 
an  affinity  in  religious  fentiments  chofe  New  England  as  their 
place  of  refuge.     Thofe  people  carried  with  them  their  Ikjll 
in  the  linnen  manufaAures,  and  meeting  with  very  large  eiv* 
couragement,  they  exercifed  it  to  the  great  advantage  of  this 
colony.     At  prefent  they  make  large  quantities,  and  of  a  very 
good  kind ;  their  principal  fettlement  is  in  a  town,  which  in 
compliment  to  them  is  called  Londonderry.    Hats  are  made 
in  New  England,  which,  in  a  clandeftine  way,  find  a  good 
vent  in  all  the  other  colonies.    The  fetting  up  of  thefe  manii- 
fa£tures  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  a  matter  neceflair  to 
them ',  for  as  they  have  not  been  properly  encouraged  in  K>me 
fVaple  commodity,  by  which  they  might  communicate  with 
their  mother  country,  while  they  were  cut  off  from  all  other 
refources,  they  muft  have  either  abandoned  the  countiy,  or- 
have  found  means  of  employing  their  own  (kill  and  induftry  to 
draw  out  of  it  the  neceflaries  of  life.     The  fame  neceffity^ 
together  with  their  convenience  for  building  and  manning 
ihips,  has  made  them  the  carriers  for  the  other  colonies. 

The  buiinefs  of  (hip  building  is  one  of  the  moft  coniider* 
able  which  Bofton  or  the  other  fea-port  towns  in  New  England 
carry  on.  Ships  are  fometimes  built  here  upon  commiffion ; 
but  frequently,  the  merchants  of  New  England  have  them 
conftru£bd  upon  their  own  account ;  and  loading  them  with 
the  produce  of  the  colony,  naval  ftores,  fiih,  and  fi£hroil 
principally,  they  fend  them  out  upon  a  trading  voyage  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  Mediterranean ;  where  haying  dif- 
pofed  of  their  cargo,  they  make  what  advantage  they  can  by 
.  freight,  until  fuch  time  as  they  can  fell  the  vefTel  neriel^  to 
advantage,  which  they  feldom  fail  to  do  in  a  rea(bnable  time. 
They  receive  the  value  of  the  vcfiel  as  well  as  of  the  freight  of 
the  goods,  which  from  time  to  time  they  carried,  and  d[  the 
cargo  with  which  they  failed  originally,  in  bills  of  exchange 
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Upon  London;  for  as  the  people  of  Ne^v  England  have  no 
commodity  to  return  for  the  value  of  above  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  which  they  take  in  various  forts  of  goods  from  £ng* 
land,  but  fome  naval  ftores,  and  thofe  in  no  great  quantities, 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  the  ballance  fotnewhat  even  by  this 
circutious  commerce,  which,  though  not  carried  on  with 
Great  Britain  nor  with  Britifb  veiTels,  yet  centers  in  its  profits^ 
where  all  the  money  which  the  colonies  can  make  in  any 
manner  muft  center  at  laft. 

Iknovr  that  complaints  have  been  made  of  this  trade,  prin* 
dpally  becaufe  the  people  of  New  £ngland,  not  fatisfied  with 
carrying  out  dieirown  produce,  become  carriers  for  the  other 
colonies,  particularly  for  Virginia  apd  Maryland,  from  whom 
they  take  tobacco,  which,  in  contempt  of  the  d£t  of  naviga*- 
tion,  they  carry  direfily  to  the  foreign  market ;  where,  not 
having   tne  cUity  and  accumulated  charges  to  which    th^ 
Britilh  merchant  is  liable  to  pay,  they  in  a  manner  wholly 
deprive  him  of  the  trade.   Again,  our  (ugar  colonies  complain 
as  loudly,  that  the  vaft  trade  which  New  England  drives  in 
lumber,  live  ftock,    and  provifions,   with  the  French  and 
Dutch  fugar  iflands,  particularly  with  the  former,  enables 
thefe   iflands,   together  with  the  internal  advantages  they 
pofieft,  greatly  to  underfell  the  Englifli  plantations.     That, 
the  returns  which  the  people  of  New  England  make  from  thefe 
iflands  being  in  fugar,  or,  the  productions  of  fugar,  fyrup^ 
and  molafles,  the  rum  which  is  thence  diftilled  prevents  the 
fale  of  our  Weft-India  rum.    That  this  trade  proves  doubly 
difadvantageous  to  our  fugar  iflands ;  firft,  as  ;t  enables  the 
French  to  fell  their  fugars  cheaper  than  they  could  otherwife 
afford  to  do ;  and  then  as  it  finds  them  a  market  for  their 
molaflfes,  and  other  refufe  of  fugars,  for  which  otherwife  they 
could  find  no  market  at  all  |  becaufe  rum  interferes  with  bran- 
dy, a  confiderable  manttfai^ure  of  Old  France. 

Thefe  confiderations'  were  the  ground  of  a  complaint  mad$ 
by  the  iflands  to  the  legiflature  in  England  fome  years  ago* 
i  hey  defired  that  the  exportation  of  lumber,  &c,  to  the 
French  colonies,  and  the  importation  of  fugars  and  molaHes 
from  thence,  might  be  entirely  prohibited.  This  was  un-* 
doubtedly  a  very  nice  point  to  fettle.  On  one  hand,  the 
growth  of  the  French  Weft*Indies  wasmanifeft  and  alarming^ 
and  it  was  not  to  be  thought  that  the  French  would  ever  wink 
^t  this  trade,  if  it  had  not  been  of  the  greatejft  advantage  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northern  colonies  declared, 
that,  if  they  were  deprived  of  fo  great  a  branch  of  their  trade, 
tt  muft  neceffitat^ theo^  io  tb9  eftabliflunent  of  manufactures. 
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For  if  they  were  cut  oiF  from  their  foreign  trade^ .  they  never 
tould  purchafe  in  England  the  many  things  fix  the  ufe  or 
the  ornament  of  life,  which  they  hare  from  thence.  Befides 
this,  the  French,  deprived  of  theprovifion  and  lumber  of  Neir 
England,  mud  of  neceffity  take  every  meafisre  to  be  fuppl  ted 
from  their  own  colonies,  which  would  anfwer  their  purpofes 
better,  if  they  could  accomplifli  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
would  deprive  the  New  England  people  of  a  large  and  pro- 
fitable branch  of  their  trade. 

Thefe  points,  and  many  more,  were  fully  difcuAed  upon 
i)oA  fides»  The  legtflature  took  a  middle  courfe.  They  did 
tiot  entirely  prohibit  the  carrying  of  lumber  to  the  French 
HIands;  but  they  laid  a  confiderable  duty  upon  whatever  rum^ 
liigar  or  molafles,  they  fliould  import  from  tlience ;  to  enhance 
-by  this  means  the  price  of  lumber  and  othef  necefiaries  to  the 
French ;  and,  by  laying  them  under  difficulties,  to  fet  die 
Englifh  fugsir  plantations^  in  (bme  meafure,  upon  an  equal 
Tooting  with  theirs. 

This  was  undoubtedly  a  very  prudent  regulation.  Fof 
though  it  was  urged,  that  the  Miffifippr  navigation  was  fo  bad, 
that  there  was  no  proTped  that  the  French  could  ever  be  fup^ 
plied  with  lumber  and  proviAons  from  thence;  and  that  there 
>Krere  no  fnows  in  Louifiana,  the  melting  of  which  might 
facilitate  the  tranfportation  of  lumber  into  that  river,  yet  it 
was  by  no  means  fafe  to  truft  to  that,  fo  as  utterly  to  deftrov 
b  trade  of  our  own,  which  employed  fo  much  (hipping  and  fo 
many  failors  ;  becaufe  we  have  a  thoufand  inftances,  wherehi 
the  driving  people  to  the  laft  ftreights,  and  putting  them  under 
the  tuition  o£  fuch  a  mafter  as  abfolute  nccefiky^  has  taught 
them  inventions^  and  excited  them  to  an  induftry,  which  have 
compared  things  as  much  regretted  at  laft,  as  they  were  un- 
fbrefeen  at  firft. 

'  Though  no  great  fnows  fall  in  the  fouthera  parts  of  Loui- 
fiana, yet  to  the  northward  a  ereat  deal  fxWs;  and  not  only  the 
^ilS&ppiy  but  the  number  of  other  great  rivers  which  it  re- 
ceives, overflow  annually,  and  they  can  be  in  no  want  of 
timber  convenient  enough  to  navigation*  And  though  the 
pafTage  to  the  French  illands  be  for  fuch  a  £reat  way  to  the 
windward  as  to  brr^g  them  thefe  commodities  m  a  more  tedious 
manner,  and  at  a  dearer  rate,  is  it  not  much  better  that  they 
fliould  have  them  cheap  from  tis  than  dear  from  themfelvps  I 
Nor  perhaps  would  even  this  difficulty,  which  is  indeed  much 
}efs  than  it  is  reprefented,  bring  down  the  French  to  the  par 
•f  ourfugar  colonies,  loaded  as  they  are  with  taxes,  groaning 
under  the  prcfltre  of  many  grievances,  and  deformed  by  an 
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iiTiinite  multitude  of  abufes  and  enormities;  nor  can  thejr  with 
reafon  or  jufticehopefor  a  cure  of  the  evils  which  they  fufier, 
partly  from  errors  of  their  own,  and  partly  from  miifaikes  in 
£ngland,  at  the  expence  of  the  trade  of  their  fifter  colonies 
on  the  continent  of  America,  who  are  entirely  guiltlefs  of 
^eir  fufferings  ;  Aor  is  it  by  reflraints  on  the  trade  of  their 
enemies,  but  by  an  efiedual  and  judicious  encouragement  of 
their  own,  that  they  can  hope  to  remedy  theie  evils,  and  rival 
the  Fi^ench  eftabliihments. 

The  French,  in  permitting  us  to  fupply  them,  it  is  true^ 
five  us  a  proof  that  they  have  advantages  from  this  trade;  but 
this  is  no  proof  at  all  that  we  derive  none  from  it ;  for,  on 
that  fuppoiition,  ilo  trade  couM  be  mutually  beneficial*  Nor 
is  it  at  all  Certain,  as  it  has  been  fuggefted,  that,  if  we  left 
their  refufe  of  fugars  upon  their  hanos,  they  could  turn  them 
to  no  profit*  If  the  council  of  commerce  could  be  made  to 
lee  difttndly  that  this  trade  could  not  prejudice  the  fale  of 
their  brandy^  and  would  only  make  the  trade  of  rum  change 
hands,  as  the  cafe  probably  would  be  j  and  if  they  could  fhew, 
as  they  might,  what  a  lofs  it  might  be  to  them  entirely  to 
throw  away  a  confiderable  part  of  the  produce  of  their  lamds* 
and  which  was  formerly  fo  raluable  to  them,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  thecoin-t  would  give  fufficient  encouragementto  their  own 
plantations  to  diftil  rum,  and  to  vend  it  in  Aich  a  manner  a$ 
might  the  leaft  prejudice  the  brandies  of  France ;  and  then^ 
inmad  offending  us  molafTes,  as  they  could  diftil  the  fpirit  far 
cheaper  than  our  iflands,  they  would  fend  us  the  fpirit  itfelf ; 
and  we  may  know  by  experience,  efpecially  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  how  infufficient  all  regulations  are  to  prevent  a 
contraband,  which  would  be  fo  gainful  to  particulars* 

After  all,  are  we  certain,  that  the  French  would  mtft  for 
the  fupply  of  th)Sir  iflands  to  Louiiiana,  or  to  the  precarious 
fupplies^  from  Canada  f  would  they  not  redouble  their  appli« 
cation,  now  made  neceflary,  to  Cape  Breton  i  What  expe* 
riments  would  they  not  make  in  Cayenne  for  the  timber  trade  f 
"^hey  would  certainly  try  erery  method,  and  probably  would 
fucceed  in  fome  of  their  trials.  Reftraints  upon  trade  are 
nice  things ;  and  ought  to  be  well  coniidered^  Great  care 
ought  to  be  taken  in  all  fuch  how  we  facrifice  the  interefls  of 
one  part  of  our  territories  to  thofe  of  another }  and  it  would 
be  a  miftake  of  the  moft  fatal  confequence,  if  we  came  to 
think  that  the  {hipping,  feamen,  commodities,  or  wealth,  of 
the  Britifh  colonies,  were  not  eiFe<Slually  the  (hipping,  fea- 
men, and  wealth  of  Great  Britain  herfelf.  Sentiments  of 
another  kind  have  frequently  done  us  mifchiefr 
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The  general  plan  of  our  management  with  regard  to  efao 
trade  of  our  colonies,  methinlu,  ought  to  be»  to  encourage 
in  every  one  of  them  ibme  feparate  and  diftind  articles,  fucb 
as,  not  interfering,  miggbt  enable  them  to  trade  with  each 
other,  and  all  to  trade  to  advantage  with  their  mother  country* 
And  then,  where  we  have  rivals  in  any  branch  of  the  trad^ 
carried  on  by  our  colonies,  to  enable  them  to  fend  their  good^ 
to  the  foreign  market  direSly  \  ufing,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
wife  precaution  which  the  French  put  in  pradllce,   to  make 
the  fliips  fo  employed  uke  the  Englifh  ports  in  thelf  way 
home ;  for  our  great  danger  is,  that  they  ibould  in  that  ca^ 
make  their  returns  in  foreign  manufadlures,  againft  which  w^c 
cannot  guard  too  carefully*    This,  and  that  they  ihould  not 
go  largely  into  manufadures  interfering  with  ours,  oufht  to 
be  the  only  pcMOts  at  which  our  reftridlions  fhould  aim.  The(e 
purpofes  ought  not  to  be  compafled  b]r  abfolute  prohibitions 
and  penalties,  which  would  be  unpolitical  and  unjuft,  but  by 
the  «way  of  diverfion,  by  encouraging  them  to  faill  into  fucb 
things  as  iind  a  demand  with  ourfelves  at  home.  By  this  means 
Great  Britain  and  all  its  dependencies  will  have  a  common 
intereft,  they  will  mutually  play  into  each  other's  handa» 
and  the  trade,  fo  difperfed,  will  be  of  infinitely  more  advan- 
tage to  us,  than  if  all  its  feveral  articles  were  produced  and 
manufadhired  within  ourfelves* 

I  venture  on  thefe  hints  concerning  reftraints  on  trade,  be* 
caufe  in  izSt  that  of  New  England  rather  wants  to  be  fup* 
ported  than  to  be  checked  by  fuch  reftraints.    Its  trade,  iq 
many  of  iu  branches,  is  clearly  on  the  decline ;  and  this  cir* 
cumihince  ought  to  mtereft  us  deeply ;  for  very  valuable  is 
this  colony,  if  it  never  lent  us  any  thmz^  nor  took  any  thing 
from  us,  as  it  is  the  grand  barrier  of  alTthe  reft ;  and  as  it  is 
the  principal  magazine  which  fupplies  our  Weft-Indies,  from 
whence  we  draw  fuch  vaft  advantages*    That  this  valuable 
colony  is  for  from  advancing,  will  appear  clearly  from  the 
ftate  of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  iu  trade,  that  of 
ihip-building,  for  four  years.    In  the  year  1738,  they  built 
at  Bofton  forty^one  topfail  veflels,  burden  in  all  fix  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  tons  \  in  I743>  only  thirty  ; 
in  46,  but  twenty ;   in  49,   they  were  reduced  to  fifteen, 
making  in  the  whole  but  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  (hipping  ;  in  fuch  a  time  an  aftonifliing  declenfion ! 
How  it  has  been  fince  I  have  not  fufficient  information ;  but, 
allowing  that  the  decline  has  ceaiod  here,  yet  this  is  furely 
fufficient  to  fet  us  upon  the  niceft  enquiry  into  the  caufe  of 
that  decay^  and  the  moft  efie£iual  meaiiires  to  retrieve  the 
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affairs  of  (o  valuable  a  province;  particularlj  if  by  any  ill* 
judged  or  ill-intended  fchemes^  or  by  any  mifgovernmenty 
this  mi  (chief  has  happened  to  them. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  at  what,  time  the  Swedes  and 
Dutch  made  their  firft  eftablifliment  in  North  America ;  but 
It  was  certainly  pofterior  to  our  fettlement  in  Virginia,  and 
prior  to  that  of  New  England.    The  Swedes,  who  were  no 
confiderabie  naval  power,  had  hardly  fixed  the  rudiments  of  a 
colonv  there,  ere  they  deferred  it.    The  inhabitants,  .without 
'prote&ion  or  affiftance,  were  glad  to  enter  into  a  coalition 
with   the  Dutch,  who  had  fettled  there  upon  a  better  plan, 
and  to  fobmit  to  the  government  of  the  ftates.     The  whole 
tmA  pofieiied  or  claimed  by  the  two  nations,  whofe  two  colo*  . 
nies  were  now  grown  into  one,  extended  from  the  thirty-* 
eighth  to  the  forty-firft  degree  of  latitude,  all  along  the  lea 
coaft.     They  called  it  Nova  Belgta,  or  New  Netherlands. 
^  contSfiveci  in  their  hands  until  the  i«ign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  Dutch  war  then  breaking  out,  in  the  year  1664 
Sir  Robert  Car  with  three  dioufand  men  was  &nt  to  reduce  it, 
which  he  did  with  fo  little  refiftance,  as  not  to  gain  him  any 
great  honour  by  the  conqueft.    A  little  after,  die  Dutch*  by 
way  of  reprifai,  fell  upon  our  colony  of  Surinam  in  Soutlx 
America,  and  conquered  it  after  much  the  fame  oppofition 
that  we  met  with  in  the  New  Netherlands.    By  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  was  iigned  at  Breda,  in  1667,  it  was  agreed  ^bat 
tilings  Ihould  remain  in  the  ftate  they,  were  at  that  time;  Suri- 
nam to  the  Dutch,  the  New  Netherlands  to  the  Eaglifli.  At 
that  time,  this  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  bad  exchange  ; 
but  it  now  appears  that  we  have  an  excellent  bargain ;  for,  to 
fty  nothing  of  the  great  difadvantage  of  having  our  colonies, 
38  it  were,  cut  in  two  by  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  terri-. 
tory,  this  is  now  one  of  the  beft-peopled  and  richeft  parts  of 
our  plantations,  extremely  ufeful  to  the  others,  and  making 
very  valuable  returns  to  the  mother  country ;  whereas  Surinam 
is  comparatively  a  place  of  very  fmall  confequence,  very  un« 
healthy,  and  by  no  art  to  be  made  otherwife. 

The  New  Netherlands  were  not  long  in  our  pofleffion  before 
they  were  divided  into  diftin£l  provinces,  and  laid  afide  tbeir 
former  appellation.  The  north-eaft  part,  which  joined  New 
England,  was  called  New  York,  in  compliment  to  the  duke 
of  York,  who  had  at'firft  the  grant  of  the  whole  territory. 
This  province  runs  up  to  the  northward  on  both  fides  of  the 
fiver  Hudfon,  for  about  two  hundred  miles  into  the  country  of 
the  Five  Nations  or  Iroquois  ;  but  it  is  not  in  any  part  afaiove 
f^  pr  fifty  miles  wide.    It  comprehends  within  its  limits 
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Long  Iflahd,  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  Coimedicat,  and  is 
^n  ifland  inferior  to  no  part  of  America  la  excellent  ground 
for  the  pafturage  of  hones,  oxen  and  (heep,  or  the  plentiful 
produce  of  everv  fort  of  grahi. 

•  The  part  of  Nova  Belgia,  which  lay  along  the  ocean,  be^ 
tween  that  and  the  river  Delawar,  from  the  fouthern  part  of 
New  York  quite  down  to  Maryland,  was  granted  to  Sir  Geor^ 
Carteret  and  others,  and  called  New  Jerfey  from  him,  becauife 
he  had,  as  the  family  ftill  Jias,  eftates  in  the  ifland  of  that 
name.  This  province  is  bounded  upon  the  weft  by'  the  river 
Delawar,  which  divides  it  from  Pennfylvani^  It  is  in  lenetb 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles^  or  thereabouts,  and  wty 
in  breadth. 

Pennfylvania,  which  lies  between  New  York,  New  Jerfey, 
and  Maryland,  and  only  communicates  with  the  fea  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Delawar,  is  in  length  about  two  hundred 
-and  fifty  miles,  and  in  breadth  two  hundreo.  This  territory 
was  granted  to  the  famous  Mu  William  Penn,  the  fon  of  Sir 
William  Penn  the  admiral,  in  the  year  i68o. 

The  Climate  and  foil  in  the  three  provinces  of  New  Yoiit, 
New  Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania,  admit  of  no  very  remarkable 
difference.  In  all  thefe,  and  indeed  in  all  our  North  American 
colonies,  the  land  near  the  fea  is  in  general  low^  flat,  and 
inarfliy  }  at  a  coniiderable  diffamce  from  the  fea»  it  fweUa  into 
little  hills,  and  then  into  great  even  ridgee  of  mountaiiiSt 
which  hold  their  courfe,  for  the  moft  part,  north«ei^,  and 
fouth«wefl.    The  foil  throughout  thefe  three  provinces  is  in 
general  extremely  fruitful ;  abounding  not  only  in  it;^  native 
grain  the  Indian  corn,  but  in  all  fuch  as  bare  been  naturalized 
there  from  Europe.    Wheat  in  fuch  abundance,  and  of  fo 
excellent  a  quality,  that  few  parts  of  the  wotld,  for  the  trad 
which  is  cultivated,  exceed  it  in  die  one  or  thfl  other  of  thefe 
particulars ;  nor  in  barley,  oats,  rye,  buck« wheat,  and  every 
fort  of  grain  which  we  have  here.    They  have  a  great  number 
of  horned  cattle,  horfes,  ihecp,  and  hogs.  All  our  European 
poultry  abound  there$  game  of  all  kinds  is  wonderfully  plenty; 
deer  of  feveral  fpecies}  hares  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  America, 
but  inferior  in  reli&  to  ours;  wild  turkies,  of  a  vaft  fise  and 
equal  goodnefs  ^  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  pheafants,  onl^  found 
in  this  country.     Every -fpecies  of  herbs  or  roots,  which  we 
force  in  our  gardens,  grows  heie  with  great  eafe  (  and  every 
fpecies  of  fruit ;  but  fome,  as  thofe  of  peaches  and  melons,  in 
^r  greater  perfedion. 

'  Their  forefb  abound  in  excellent  timber,  tb<oak,  the  aibf 
the  beech,  the  chefhut,  the  cedar^  and  walnut^  tb^  ^pvefs, 
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tfie  Uckorjr,  ihfi  faflafns^  and  the  pine.    In  all  parts  of  our 

plantations^  comprehending  New  York  to  the  north ward»' 

quite  to  the  ibuthern  extremity,  the  woods  are  full  of  wild 

vines  of  three  or  four  fpecies,  all  diiFcrent  from  thofe  we  have 

in.  Europe.     But,  whether  from  fome  fault  in  their  nature, 

or  in  the  climate,  or  in  the  foil  where  they  grow,  or,  what 

19  much  more  probable^  from  a  &ult  in  the  planters,  they  have 

vet  produced  no  wkie  that  deferves  to  be  mentioned.    It  may 

oe  lemarked  in  general  of  the  timber  of  thefe  provinces,  that 

it  is  not  fo  good  for  fhipping  as  that  of  New  EUigland  and 

>Tova  Scotia.     The  further  fouthward  jrou  go,  the  timber 

bccomea  leis  compact,  and  rives  eafily;  which  property,  at 

it  makes  it  more  ufeful  for  ftaves,  renders  it  lefs  ferviceabie  for 

fliips. 

The3r  raife  io  all  theft  provinces,  but  much  the  moft  largel/ 
in  Pennfylvaaia,  great  quantities  of  flax ;  hemp  is  a  promifing 
article.  Nor  are  they  deficient  in  minerals.  In  New  Yorky 
a  good  deal  of  iron  is  found.  In  New  Jerfey,  a  rich  copper 
mine  has  been  opened*  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but,  ia 
time,  when  the  people  come  to  multiply  fufficiently,  and  ex- 
ferience  and  want  have  made  them  ingenious  in  opening  re« 
Iburces  £wr  trade,  thefe  colonies  will  become  as  remarkable 
for  ufeful  metals  as 4faey  are  now  for  min.  Thele  three  pro- 
vinces, as  ate  all  thoie  we  have  in  North  America,  are  ex* 
ar^mely  well  watered*  They  have  however  obierved  in  New 
England,  that,  as  they  dear  the  country,  a  vaft  number  of 
little  brooks  are  ^ite  ioft,  and  the  mills  upon  them  by  this 
fo(s  rendered  ufeleft.  T^^  ^^en  obferve,  that  this  cuttine 
down  of  the  woods  has  zBtc&td  the  river  Conae£licut  itfelt^ 
the  largeft  in  New  England,  and  that  it  has  grown  diftinguiih-* 
ably  {hailower.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  fame  remark  has 
been  made  in  Pennfylvania  and  New  York.  9ut  whatever 
they  have  lo&  in  water,  which,  where  there  is  fuch  a  plenty,  ia 
no  great  lofs»  has  bee^  amply  compensated  by  the  great  falu- 
brity  of  the  air,  which  has  arifen  from  the  cultivation  of  tiie 
country.  At  prefent  thofe  1  deicribe  are,  for  the  greater  party 
as  healaHy  as  can  be  wiihed. 

As  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  provinces  of  New  York,  Nev^ 
Jerley,  and  Pennfylvania,  are,  with  very  little  variation,  the 
£uBe,  (b  there  is  no  difference  in  the  commodities  in  which 
they  trade;  which  are  wheat,  flour,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
peas,  beef,  pork,  cheefe,  butter,  cyder,  beer,  flax,  hemp, 
and  flax  i^d,  linleed  oil,  fur  and  dear-flcins,  ftaves,  lumber, 
;md  iron.  Their  markets  are  the  fame  with  thofe  which  the 
people  of  New  ^ngland  ufe  y  and  thefe  col^&ies  have  a  ihare 
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in  the  logwood  trade,  and-that  whkh  is^carried  on  with'  the; 
Spant(h  and  French  plantations* 

The  province  of  New  York  has  two  cities ;  the  firft  is  odled 
by  the  name  of  the  province  itfelf.  It  was  denominated  Nevr 
Amfterdam  when  the  Dutch  poflefled  it,  but  it  has  changed 
its  name  along  with  its  mafters.  This  city  is  moft  commo- 
dioufly  fttuated  for  trade,  upon  an  excellent  harbour  in  mn 
ifland  called  Manahatton,  about  fourteen  miles  long,  though 
not  above  one  or  two  broad.  Yhis  ifland  lies  juft  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Hudfon,  which  difcharges  itfelf' here  after  a  long 
courfe.  This  is  one  of  the  nobleft  rivers  in  America.  It  ts 
navigable  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles.  The  tide  flows  one 
hundred  and  fifty.    .  . 

The  dty  of  New  York  contains  upwards  of  two  thoufknd' 
houfes,  and  above  twelve  thoufand  inhabitants,  the  dtfcend- 
ants  of  Dutch  and  Engliih.  It  is  well  and  commodioufly^ 
built,  extending  &  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  that  in. 
breadth,  and  has  a  very  good  afped  from  the  iea ;  but  tc  it: 
by  no  means  properly  fortified*  The  houfes  are  built  of  brick 
iji  the  Dutch  tafte ;  the  ftreets  not  regular,  but  clean  and 
well  paved.'  There  is  one  large  church  built  for  the  church 
of  England  worfhip  ;  and  three  others,  a  Dutch,  a  French, 
and  a  Lutheran.  The  town  has  a  very  flourifliing  trade,  and 
in  which  great  profits  are  ma^.  The  merchants  are  wealthy, 
tod  the  people- in  general  moft  comfortably  provided  for,  and 
with  a  moderate  labotur.  From  the  year  1749  to  1750,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  yeffels  was  entered  in  this  port, 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty-fix  cleared  outwards.  In  thefe 
vefleis  were  ihippcd  fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-one 
tons  of  provifions,  chiefly  flour,  and  a  vaft  quantity  of  grain; 
of  which  I  have  no  particular  account*  In  the  year  1 755, 
the  export  of  flax  feed  to  Ireland  amounted  to  12^  528  hogf* 
heads.  The  inhabitants  are  between  eighty  and  an  hundred 
thoufand;  the  lower  clafs  eafy;  the  better  rich,  and  hofpi* 
table  I  great  freedom  of  fociety  ;  and  the  entry  to  fbreieners 
made  eafy  by  a  general  toleration  of  all  religious  perfuanons. 
In  a  word,  this  province  yields  to  no  part  of  America  in  the 
healthfulnefs  of  its  air,  ana  the  fertility  of  its  foil.  It  is  much 
fuperior  in  the  great  convenience  of  water  carriage,  virhich 
fpeedily  and  at  the  flighteft  expence  carries  the  produd  <4  die 
jemoteft  farm$  to  a  certain  and  profitable  market. . 
,  Upon  the  river  Hudfon,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  New  York,  is  Albany ;  a  town  of  not  fo  much  note  for 
jts  number  of  houfes  or  inhabitants,  as  for  thQ  great  trade 
which  is  carried  on  with  the  Indians,  and^indeed^  by  conniv- 
ance. 
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with  the  French  for  the  ufe  of  the  fame  peo|;de.  Thii 
trade  takes  ofF  a  great  qu^ntitv  of  coarfe  woolien  goods,  fiich 
^sibouds  and  dumls ;  and  wttn  thefe,  |un6). hatchets,  knives^ 
hoes,  kettles,  powder,  and  Ihot;  behdes  ihirts  and  cloath« 
Aeady  made,  and  feveral  other  articles.  Here  it  is  that  tha 
treaties  and  other  tran&dions  between  us  and  the  Iroquois 
Indians  are  negotiated. 

,  This  nation,  or  ccrnibination  of  fivii  nations,  united  by  aa 
ancient  and  inviolable  league  amongft  thenafelves,  were  the 
cldefi,  the  inoft  fteady,  and  moft  effedual  ally  we  have  found 
amongft  the  Indians.     This  people,  by  their  unai^imi^,  firni- 
ne&,  military  ikill,  and  policy,  have  railed  themfelves  to  be 
the  greateft  and  moft  formidable  power  in  all  America  1  they 
have  reduced  a  vaft  number  of  nations,  and  brought  under 
their  power  a  territory  twicp  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France; 
but  niey  have  not  increafed  their  fubjeds.in  propordon*    As 
their  manner  of  warring  is  implacable. and  barbarous,  they 
neign  the  lords  of  a  prodigious  dcfert,  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
Icattercd  infignificant  tribes,  whom  they  have  permitted  to 
l^ve  out  of  a  contempt  of  their  power,  and  who  are  all  in  the 
loweft  ft^te  of  fubje&ion.     And  yet  this  once  mighty  and* 
^ridprious  nation,  though  it  has  always  uCed  the  policy  of  in- 
m«rporating  with  itfelf  a  great  many  of  the  prifoners  they 
ipake  in  war,  is  in  a  very  declining  condition.    About  fixty 
years  ago,   it  was  pomputod,   that  they  had  ten  thoufaod. 
lighting  men ;  at  this  day  they  cannot  raiib  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred.     So  much  have  wars,  epidemical  difeafes,  and  the 
unnatural  union  of  the  vices  of  civilized  nations  with  the 
manners  (^  favages,  reduced  this  once  numerous  people*    Bait 
they  are  not  only  much  lefiened  at  this  day  in  their  numbers, 
but  in  their  difpofition  to  employ  what  numbers  they  have  left 
in  our  fervice«     Amongft  other  negleAs,  which  I  have  no 
pleafure  in  mentioning  and  no  hopes  of  feeina;  amended,  this 
qf  inattention,  or  worfe  treatment,  of  the  Indians,  is  one, 
^nd  a  capital  one.     The  Iroquois  have  lately  had  three  othev 
nations  added  to  their  confederacy,  fo  that  they  ought  now  lo 
beconfidered  as  eight ;  and  the  whole  confedracy  teems  mi|ch 
more  inclined  to  the  French  intereft  than  ours. 
,  New  Jerfey,  by  the  perpetual  difputes  which  fuhitfted  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  proprietaries,  whilft  it  continued  a 
.  proprietary  government,  was  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  very 
feeble  ftate ;  but,  within  a  few  years,  it  has  begun  to  reap 
fome  of  the  advantages  which  it  might  Kave  had  earlier  from 
the  proper  management  of  fo  fine  a  province  and  fo  advan* 
t9geou8  a  fituatioH.  They  raife  very  great  quantities  of  graiii 
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at  prefenty  and  ace  increafed  to  near  fixtjr  tfaoufand  fouls  ; 
the^  have  vet  no  town  of  any  confequence.    Perth  Amboy, 
which  is  their  qipital,  haa  not  upwards  of  two  hundred  hoafes; 
andy  though  this  town  has  a  very  fine  harbour,  capable  of  ro» 
ceiving  and  fecuring  ihips  of  great  burden,  yet,  as  the  people 
0f  New  Jerfey  have  been  ufed  to  fend  their  produce  to  the 
markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  which  they  are 
contiguous,  they  find  it  hard,  as  it  always  is  in  fuch  calSss, 
t^  draw  the  trade  out  of  the  old  channel  $  for  there  the  cor-» 
jcfpondencies  are  fixed,   the  method  of  dealing  eflabliihedy 
credits  given^  and  a  ready  market  for  needy  dealers,  who  iu 
all  countries  are  fufficiently  numerous ;  fo  that  the  trade  of 
this  town,  which  is  the  only  town  of  any  trade  worth  nodce 
in  New*  Jerfey,  isftill  incomiderable ;  in  the  year  1751,  onl^f 
Jbrty-one  vcflels   entered  inwards,     and  only    thirty-eight 
cleared  out,  in  which  were  exported  fix  thoufand  four  hundred 
ffnd  twenty-four  barrels  of  flour;  one  hundred  and  fixty-eigbt 
tboiifand  weight  of  bread  >  three  hundred  and  Ibufteen  harreb 
pf  beef  and  pork  \  ieventeen  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty-r 
one  bulhels  of  grain  $  fourte^  thoufand  weight  of  hemp^ 
with  fixne  butter,  hams,  beer,  4ax-feed,  bar-iron,  and  lumber* 

I  find  it  of  late  a  notion  pretty  current,  that  proprietaiy 
governments  ve  a  fort  of  check  to  the  growth  of  the  coloniea 
wbidi  they  fuperintend.  It  is  certain,  that  abufes  have  been, 
and  ftill  do  iiibfifl,  in  that  fpecies  of  government ;  and  abufes 
of  as  bad  a  kind  may,  I  believe,  be  found,  by  perfons  of  no 
great  penetration,  in  all  our  governments }  but,  if  there  wera 
any  truth  in  this  obfervation,  the  province  of  Pennfylvannisi 
would  prove  an  illuftrious  exception  to  it. 

William  Penn,  in  his  capacity  of  a  divine  and  of  a  mon| 
writer^  is  certainly  not  of  the  fira  rank ;  and  his  worics  are  of 
no  great  eftinoation,  except  amongfl  his  own  pec^le ;  but,  in 
Ua  capacity  of  a  legiflator  and  the  founder  of  fb  iourilhing  a 
fcommonwealth,  hedeferves  great  honour  amongfi  all  mankind| 
a  commonweakh,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  about  feveoiy  years, 
from  a  beginning  of  a  few  hundreds  of  refugees  and  indigene 
|nen,  has  grown  to  be  a  numerous  and  fiounfking  people ;  a 
people,  who,  from  a  perfe6l  wildernefs,  have  brought  their 
Krritory  to  a  ftate  of  great  cultivation,  and  filled  it  with 
wealthy  and  populous  towns ;  and  who,  in  the  midfl  of  a 
£erce  and  lawlefs  race  of  mftn^  have  preferved  themfelves, 
with  unarmed  hands  and  paffive  principles,  by  the  rules  <4 
moderation  and  juftice,  better  than  any  oth^r  people  has  done 
j^y  policy  and  arms.  For  Mr^Penn,  when,  for  his  fiither'9 
fi^ices  and  by  bi^  pwn  iatefeft  ac  court^  he  obtained  the  in* 
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heritaocft  of  diii  country  «ad  its  ffoveroaient,  faw  that  hm 

could  make  the  grant  of  va|ue  to  hun  only  by  rendering  the 

country  as  agreeable  to  all  people^  as  ea(e  and  good  gQvem«* 

ment  could  make  it.     To  this  purpofe,  he  began  by  porchaf- 

ing  the  foil,  at  a  very  low  rate  indeed*  from  Uie  original  pof- 

fe&rsy  to  whom  it  was  of  little  life.    By  this  cheap  ad  of 

jttftice  at  the  beginning*  he  made  ^1  his  dealings  forthe  future 

the  more  eaf]^,  by  prepo&ffiAg  die  Indians  with  a  favourable 

opinion  of  him  and  his  defigos*    Tht  odier  p%n  of  this  plan, 

which  was»  to  people  the  country  after  he  had  fecured  the 

Eofleffion  of  it»  he  faw  much  facilitated  by  the  uneafinefs  of 
is  brethren  the  quakers  in  England,  who,  refuting  to  paj 
tythes  and  other  church  dues^  fuffered  a  great  deal  from  the 
ipiritual  courts.  Their  high  opinion  of  and  regard  for  the 
laaaiit  who  was  an  honour  to  their  new  church,  made  them 
the  more  ready  to  follow  him  over  the  vaft  ocean  into  an  un- 
tried climate  and  country.  Neither  was  he  himfelf  wanting 
in  any  thing  which  could  encourage  them*  For  he  expended 
larm  fums  in  tranfporting  and  finding' them  in  all  necenaries  i 
gnd,  not'aiming  at  a  fudden  profit,  he  difpofed  ot  his  land  at 
a  very  light  purchafe.  But  what  crowned  all  vras^  that  noble 
charter  of  privileges,  by  which  he  had  made  them  as  free  aa 
any  people  in  the  world  ;  and  which  has  fince  drawn  fuch  vaft 
numbejTSy  of  fo  many  different  perfuafions  and  fuch  various 
countnes,  to  put  themfelves  under  the  prptedion  of  his  laws. 
He  made  the  moft  perfed  freedom,  both  religious  and  civile 
the  b«li3  of  thiseftabliihment;  and  this  has  done  more  towards 
the  fettling  of  the  province^  and  towards  the  fettling  of  it  in  a 
ftrong  and  permanent  manner,  than  th<e  wifeft  regulations 
could  have  done  upon  any  other  plan.  All  perfons  who  pro« 
fieis  to  believe  one  God,  are  freely  tolerated ;  thofe  who  be* 
Ueve  in  Jefus  Chrift,  of  whatever  denomination,  are  not  ci^ 
eluded  from  employments  and  pofts. 

This  great  man  lived  to  fee  an  extenfive  country  called  afv 
fer  his  own  name;  he  lived  to  fee  it  peopled  by  hisownwildom, 
the  people  free  and  flourifliing,  and  the  moft  flourlfliing  peoplo 
in  it  of  his  own  perfuafion ;  he  lived  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  fplendid  and  wealthy  city  4  he  lived  to  fee  it  promiie  every 
thing  from  the  fituation  which  hehimfelf  had  chofen,  and  the 
encouragement  which  he  himfelf  had  given  it:  he  lived  to  fee 
all  this ;  but  he  died  in  the  Fleet  prifon. 

It  is  but  juft,  that,  in  fuch  a  fuhjed,  yrt  ihould  allot  a  little 
foom,  to  do  honour  to  thofe  great  men,  whofe  virtue  and  ge- 
nerofity  have  contributed  to  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  and  to 
the  freedom  and  happinefs  of  mankind  ;  who  have  preferred 
the  intereft  of  a  remote  pofterity,  and  times  imknown,  to  theic 
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own  forttifies,  and  to  the  quiet  and  fccurity  of  their  own  Xivi 
Now,  Great  Britain,  and  all  America,  reap  great  benefits 
from  his  labours  and  his  lodes ;  and  his  pofterity  have  a  raft 
eftate  out  of  the  quit-rents  of  that  province,  wnofe  eftaUifli* 
ment  was  the  ruin  of  their  predeceiibr's  moderate  fortune. 
^-^Pennfylvania  is  inhabited  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
I  and  fifty  thoufakid  people,  half  of  whom  are  Germans,  Swedes^ 
I  or  Dutch.     Here  you  fee  the  Quakers*  Churchmen,  Calvi-^ 
liirfts,    Lutherans,   Catholics,   Methodifts,  Mentfts,   Mora* 
vians,  Independents,  the  Anabaptifts,  and  the  Dumplers,  a 
fort  of  German  fed^  that  live  in  fomething  like  a  religious 
Ibciety,   wear  long  beards,  and  a  habit  refembling  that  of 
friars.     In  ihort,  the  diverfify  of  people,  religions,  nations^ 
and  languages  here,  is  prodigious,  and  the  harmony  in  which 
they  live  together  no  lefs  edifying.     For,  though  every  man, 
who  wiflies  well  to  religion,  is  forry  to  fee  the  diverfity  which 
prevails,  and  would  by  all  humane  and  honeft  methods  en« 
deavour  to  prevent  it ;  yet,  when  once  the  evil  has  happened, 
when  there  is  no  longer  an  union  of  fentiments,  it  is  glorious 
to  preferve  at  leaft  an  union  of  aiFe6iions ;  it  is  a  beauttful 
^rofped',  to  fee  men  take  and  give  an  equal  liberty ;   to  iee 
them  live,  if  not  as  belonging  to  the  fame  church,  yet  to  the 
fame  Chriftian  religion,  and,  if  not  to  the  fame  reKgion;  yet  to 
the  fame  great  fraternity  of  mankind.    I  do  not  obfervr,  that 
the  Quakers,  who  had,  and  who  ftill  have  in  a  great  meafure, 
the  power  in  their  hands,  have  made  u(e  of  it  in  any  fort  to 
^perfecute  ;  except  in  the  Angle  cafe  of  George  K^ith,  whom 
Itbey  firft    imprifoned,  and  then  banifhed  out  of  the  pro* 
{vince. 

J  This  Keith  was  originally  a  miniftcr  of  the  church  of  Eng«» 
(land,  then  a  Quaker,  and  afterwards  returned  to  his  former  mini-* 
itry.  JBut  whiift  he  remained  with  the  friends,  he  was  a  moXk 
troublefome  and  litigious  man  ;  was  for  pufhing  the  particu- 
brittes  of  Quakerifm  to  yet  more  extravagant  lengths,  and 
Aht  making  new  refinements,  even  where  the  moft  enthufiaftic 
thought  they  .had  gone  far  enough ;  which  raih  and  turbulent 
irondudi  raifed  fuch  a  ftorm,  as  ibook  the  churchy  he  then 
adhered  to,  to  the  very  foundations. 

I'his  little  fally  into  intolerance,  as  it  is  a  fingle  inftance, 
and  with  great  provocation,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  imputed 
to  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  confidbriifg  the  ample  and 
humane  latitude  they  have  allowed  in  all  other  refpedlsv  It 
was  certainly  a  very  right  policy  to  encourage  the  importation 
of  foreigners  into  Pennfylvannia,  as  well  as  into  our  other 
colonies*  By  this  we  are  great  gainers,  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  inhabitants  oi  Great  firiuin,     fiut  it  has  been 

frequently 
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frequently  obferved,  and,  as  it  (hould  feem,  very  juftly  com- 
plained of,  that  they  are  left  ftill  foreigners,  and  likely  tor 
continue  fo  for  many  generations ;  as  they  have  fchools  taught, 
books  printed,   and  even  ihe  common  news  paper  in  thdr 
OMrn.  language;   by  which  means,  and  as  they  poflefs  larjfc 
trads  of  the  country  without  any  intermixture  of  £ngli£, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  their  blending  and  becoming  one 
people  with  us*     This  certainly  is  a  great  irregularity,  and 
the  greater,  as  thefe  foreigners,  by  their  induftry,  frugality, 
%nd  a  bard  way  of  living,  in  which  they  greatly  exceed  our 
people,  have  in  a  manner  thruft  them  out  in  feveral  places ; 
fb  as  to  threaten  the  colony  with  the  danger  of  being  wholly 
foreign  in  language,  manners,  and  perhaos  even  inclinations. 
In  the  year  1750,  were  imported  into  rennfylvania  and  its 
dependencies,  four  tboufand  three  hundred  and  leventeen  Ger« 
mans  ;  whereas  of  British  and  Irifh  but  one  tboufand  arrived  ; 
^  confiderable  number,  if  it  was  not  fo  vaftly  overbalanced  bj 
that  of  the  foreigners. 

I  do  by  no  means  think  that  this  fort  of  tranfplantations 
ought  to  be  difcouraged ;  I  only  obferve,  along  with  others, 
that  the  manner  of  their  fettlement  ought  to  be  regulated,  and 
means  fought  to  have' them  naturalised  in  reality. 

The  prefent  troubles  have  very  unhappily  reverfed  the  fyftem 
fb  long  purfued,  and  with  fuch  great  fuccefs,  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  The  Pennfylvanians  have  fuffj^ed  feverely  by  the 
tncUrfions  of  the  favage  Americans  as  well  as  their  neighbours; 
but  the  Quakers  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  by  what  did  not 
dire£Uy  zffcSt  thofe  of  their  own  communion  (for  they  were 
out  of  the  way  of  mifchief  in  the  more  fettled  parts)  to  rc- 
linquifli  their  pacific  principles;  for  which  reafon,  a  confider* 
able  oppofition,  in  which,  however,  we  muft  do  the  Quakecs 
the  juftice  to  obferve  they  were  not  unanimous,  was  made, 
both  within  their  aflembly  as  well  as  without  doors,  againit 
granting  any  money  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  and  the  fame,  or  a 
more  vigorous  oppofition,  was  made  againft  pafiing  a  militia 
bill.  A  bill  of  this  kind  has  at  length  pafied,  but  fcarcely 
fuch  as  the  circumftances  of  the  country  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  required*  It  may  perhaps  appear  an  error,  to 
have  placed  fo  great  a  part  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
men,  who  hold  principles  diredly  oppofite  to  its  end  and  de- 
fign.  As  a  peaceable,  induftrious,  honeft  people,  the  Quakers 
cannot  be  too  much  cheriihed ;  but  fuiely  they  cannot  them- 
feives  complain,  that  when,  by  their  opinions,  they  make 
themfelves  Iheep,  they  ihould  not  beentrufteJ  with  the  office, 
'  fince  they  have  not  the  nature  of  dogs* 

There 
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There  arc  fo  many  good  towns  in  the  province  of  Pennf^t-- 
vania,  even  exceeding  the  capitals  of  fome  other  provinces, 
that  nothing  could  excufe  our  paflinff  them  by,  had  not  Phi^ 
ladelphia  drawn  our  attention  wholly  to  itielf.     This   city 
fiands  upon  a  tongue  of  landy  immediately  at  the  confluence 
of  two  Ane  rivers,  the  Delawar  and  the  Schulkil.    It  is  dif- 
pofed  in  the  form  of  an  oblong,  defigned  to  extend  two  milea 
from  river  to  river ;  but  the  buildings  do  not  extend  above  a 
mile  and  an  half  on  the  weft  fide  of  Delawar  in  length,  and 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  where  the  town  is  broadeft«     The 
longeft  ftretch,    when  the  original  plan  can  be  fully  exe- 
cuted, is  to  compofe  eight  parallel  flxeets,  all  of  two  miles  in 
length  i  thefe  are  to  be  interfered  by  futeen  others,  each  in 
length  a  mile,  broad,  fpacious,  and  even  s  with  proper  fpaces 
left  for  the  public  buildings,    churches,  and  market-places. 
In  the  center  is  a  fquare  of  ten  acres^  round  which  moft  of  the 
public  buildings  are  difpofed.    The  two  principal  ftreets  of  the 
city  are  each  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  moft  of  the  houses 
have  a  fmall  garden  and  orchard;  from  the  rivers  are  cut  feveral 
canals,   equally  agreeable  and  beneficial.     The  quays   are 
fpacious  and  fine;  txie  principal  quay  is  two  hundred  feet  wide^ 
and  to  this  a  veiTel  of  five  hundred  tons  may  lay  herbroadfide. 
The  warehoufes  are  large,  numerous  and  commodious ;  and 
the  docks  for  ffaip-building  every  way  well  adapted  to  their 
purpofes.     A  great  number  of  vefleis  have  been  built  here ; 
twenty  have  been  upon  the  ftocks  at  a  time.    The  city  con^ 
tains,   exclufiv^  of  warehoufes  and  outhoufes,   about  two 
thoufand  houfes  ;  moft  of  them  of  brick,  and  well  built ;  it  10 
laid,  there  are  feveral  of  them  worth  four  or  five  tboufand 
pounds.    The  inhabitants  are  now  about  thirteen  thoufand/ 
There  are  in  this  city  a  great  number  of  very  wealthy  mer- 
chants ;  which  is  no  way  lurprifing,  when  one  confiders  the 
treat  trade  which  it  carries  on  with  the  £nglifh»  French, 
panifti,  and  Dutch,  colonies  in  America ;  with  the  Azores^ 
the  Canaries,  and  the  Madeira  iflands;  with  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  with  Spain,   Portugal,  and  Holland,  and  the 
great  profits  which  are 'made  in  many  branches  of  this  com^ 
inerce.     fiefides  the  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  the  produce  of 
this  province  which  is  brought  down  the  rivers  Delawar  and 
Schulkill  (the  former  of  which  is  navigable,  for  vefleis  of  one 
fort  or  other,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  above  Philadelphia) 
the  Dutch  employ  between  eight  and  nine  thoufand  waggons, 
drawn  each  by  four  horfes,  in  bringing,  the  produ£t  of  their 
farms  to  this  market.     In  the  year  1749,  three  hundred  and 
three  vefltls  entered  in^^ards  at  this  port,  and  tw0  hundred 
1  and 
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and  ninetv-oiiB  cleared  outwards.  There  are,  at  the  other 
ports  of  this,  province,  cuftom-houre  officer ji  i  but  the  foreign 
trade  in  thefe  places  is  not  worth  notice. 

Xbe  city  of  Philadelphia,  though,  as  it  mav  bejudged^  fiur 
from  compleatinff  the  original  plan,  yet,  fo  far  as  it  is  built* 
is  carried  on  conformable  to  it,  and  increafes  in  the  nimiber 
and  beauty  of  its  buildings  tvcry  day.  And  as  for  the  province* 
of  which  this  city  is  the  capital,  there  is  no  part  of  Brtlifli 
America  in  a  more  growing  condition,    In  fome  years,  nioi* 

(people  bare  tranfported  themfelves  into  Pennfylvania,  Chaa 
into  all  the  other  lettlements  together.    In  1729,  fix  tfaoufand 
two  hundred  and  eight  perfons  came  to  fettle  here  as  pail|«* 
ffers  or  fervants,  four  fifths  of  whom  at  kaft  were  from  Irelaodb 
In  ihort,  this  province  has  increafed  fo  greatly  from  the  time 
of  its  firft  eftablifhment,  that,  wbereasl^s  were  given  by 
Mr.  Penn  the  founder  of  the  colony  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
pounds  for  a  thoufand  acres,  refisrving  only  a  iluJlin^  every 
hundred  acres  for  quit«rent ;   and  this  in  fbme  of  die  beft 
fituated  parts  of  the  province :  yet  now,  at  a  great  diibace 
ft-om  navigation,  land  is  granted  at  twelve  pounda  the  hundreA 
acres,  and  a  quit-rent  of  four  fhillings  refenred  }  and  the  laoi 
which  is  near  Philadelphia  rents  for  twenty  ihil}ings  the  acre. 
In  many  places,  and  at  the  difhince  of  feveral  miles  from 
^tcity»  land  fells  for  twenty  years  purchafa* 

The  Pennfylvaniaiiis  are  an  induitrious  and  hardy-  people  ^ 
they  are  moft  of  them  fubilantial,  though  but  a  few  of  the 
Janded  people  can  be  coniidered  as  rich  ;  but  they  are  all  well 
lodged,  well  fed,  and,  for  their  condition,  well  clad  tec^t 
ana  this  at  the  more  eafy  rate,  as  the  inferior  people  manu- 
fa£lure  mofl  of  their  own  wear,  both  linnens  and  woollens* 
There  are  but  few  Blacks,  not  in  all  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
people  of  the, province. 

The  whole  countrv  which  the  Englifh  now  poflefs  in  North 
America,  was  at  firft  called  Virginia  j  but  by  the  parcelling 
of  feverad  portions  of  it  into  diftindl  grants  ahd  governments, 
the  country  which  flill  bears  the  name  is.  now  reduced  to  that 
tra£t  which  has  the  river  Potowmack  upon  the  norths  the 
bay  of  Chqfapeak  upon  the  Eaft ;  and  Carolina  upon  the 
foutb.  Tq  the  Weffward,  the  grants  extend  it  to  the  South* 
Sea;  but  their  planting  goes  no  further  than  the  great  AUe* 
gany  mounuins,  which  boundaries  leave  this  province  in 
length  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  in  breadth  about 
two  hundred,  lying  between  the  iifcy-fifth  and  fortieth  degrees 
of  north  latitude. 

The 
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The  whole  fiwrc  of  this  country  is  fo  extremely  loi^  towarcf^ 
the  fea,  tfaat^  when  jrou  are  come  even  within  nfteen  &tbom 
foundings,  you  can  hardly  diftinguifh  land  from  the  mafl  heacf* 
However^  all  this  coaft  of  America  has  one  ufeful  particula* 
rity,  that  you  know  your  diftance  exa<EUy  by  the  foundings, 
which  uniformly  and  gradually  diminifh  as  you  approach   the 
land.    The  trees  appear  as  if  they  rofe  out  of  the  water,  and 
ftfibrd  the  ftranger  a  very  uncommon,  and  not  a  difagreeabid 
view.    In  failing  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  you  pafs  a  Itreight^ 
between  two  points  of  land,  called  the  Capes  of  Virginia^ 
wnich  opens  a  pafTage  into  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  orle  of  the 
largeft  and  fafeft  bays  perhaps  in  the  world ;   for  it  enteral 
the  country  near  three  hundred  miles  from  the  fouth  to  the 
north,  having  the  eaftern  lide  of  Maryland,  and  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  Virginia  on  the  fame  peninfula,  to  cover  it  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.     This  bay  is  about  eighteen  miles  broad  for 
a  confideraMe  way,   and  feven  where  it  is  narroweft,   the 
waters  in  moft  places  being  nine  fathom  deep.     Thr<>ugh  its 
avhole  extent,  it  receives,  both  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
fide,  a  vaft  number  of  fine  navigable  rivers.     Not  to  mention 
(tbofe  of  Maryland ;   from  the  fide  of  Virginia,  it  receive! 
James  River,   York  River,    the  Rappahannock>   and  the 
Potowmack. 

All  thefe  great  rivers,  in  the  order  they  are  here  fet  dowA 
from  fouth  to  north,  difcharge  thcmfelves,  with  feveral  fmaller 
ones,  into  the  bay  of  Chefapeak  ;  and  they  are  all  not  only 
navigable  themfelves  for  very  large  vefiels  a  prodigious  way 
into  the  country,  but  have  fo  many  creeks,  and  receive 
fu6h  a  number  of  fmaller  navigable  rivers,  as  renders  the 
communication  of  all  parts  of  this  country  infinitely  more  ea(y 
than  that  of  any  country,  without  exception,  in  the  world. 
The  Potowmack  is  navigable  for  near  two  hundred  miles^ 
being  nine  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  for  a  vaft  way  not 
kfs  than  feven.  The  other  three  are  navigable  upwards  of 
eighty,  and  in  the  windings  of  their  feveral  courfes  a[^roach 
one  another  fo  nearly,  that  the  diftance  between  one  And  the 
other  is  in  fome  parts  not  more  than  ten,  fometimes  not  above 
five  miles;  whereas  in  others  there  is  fifty  miles  fpace  between 
each  of  thefe  rivers.     The  planters  load  and  unload  veflels  of 

Jreat  burden  each  at  his  own  door ;  which,  as  their  commo* 
ities  are  bulky,  and  of  fmall  value  in  proportion  to  their  bulk, 
is  a  very  fortunate  circumftance,  elfe  they  could  never  afford  to 
fend  their  tobacco  to  market  fo  low  as  they  fell  it,  and  charged 
as  ic  is  in  England,  with  a  duty  of  fix  times  its  original  value. 

Th© 
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-  *  The  climate  and  foil  of  Virginia  was  undoubtedly  much 
heightened  in  the  ilrft  defcriptions,  for  political  reafons;  but, 
after  making  all  the  neceiTary  abatements  which  experience 
fince  taught  us,  we  fttll  find  it  a  moft  excellent  country. 
The  heats  in  fummer  are  exceffively  great,  but  not  without 
the  allay  of  refrefhingfea  breezes.  The  weather  is  changeable, 
and  the  changes  fudden  and  violent.  Their  winter  frofts 
come  on  without  the  leafl  warning.  After  a  warm  day,  to* 
wards  the  fettingin  of  winter,  fo  intenfe  a  cold  often  fucceeds 
'  as  to  freeze  over  the  broadeft  and  deepeft  of  their  great  rivers 
in  one  night ;  but  thefe  frofts,  as  well  as  their  rains,  are 
rather  violent  than  of  long  continuance.  They  have  frequent 
and  terrible  thunder  and  lightning,  but  it  ooes  rarely  any 
mifchief.  In  general,  the  iky  is  clear,  and  the  air  thin,  pure, 
and  penetrating. 

The  foil  in  the  low  grounds  of  Virginia  is  a  dark  fat  mould, 
.  which,  for  many  years,  without  any  manure,  yields  plentifully 
whatever  is  committed  to  it.  The  foil,  as  you  leave  the 
rivers,  becomes  light  and  fandy,  is  fooner  exhaufted  tl^an  the 
low  country^  but  is  yet  of  a  warm  and  generous  nature, 
which,  helped  by  a  kindly  fun,  yields  tobacco  and  corn  ex- 
tremely well.  There  is  no  better  wheat  than  what  is  produced 
in  this  province  and  Maryland ;  but  the  culture  of  tobacco 
employs  all  their  attention,  and  almofl:  all  their  hands;  fo 
that  they  fcarcely  cultivate  wheat  enough  fpr  their  own  ufe. 

It  may  be  judged,  from  the  climate  and  foil  I  have  defcribed, 
in  what  excellence  and  plenty  every  fort  of  fruit  is  found  in 
.  Virginia.  Their  forefts  are  full  of  timber  trees  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  their  plains  are  covered  for  almoft  the  whole  year  with  a 
prodigious  number  of  flowers,  and  flowering  (hrubs,  of  colours 
fo  rich,  and.  of  a  fcent  fo  fragrant,  that  they  occationed  the 
name  of  Florida  to  be  originally  given  tathis  country.  This 
country  produces  feveral  medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  particu- 
larly the  (hake  root ;  and  of  late  the  celebrated  ginfeng  of  the 
Chinefe  has  been  difcovered  there. 

Horned  cattle  and  hogs  have  multiplied  almoft  beyond  belief; 
though  at  the  firft  fettlement  the  country  was  utterly  deftitute 
of  thefe  animals.  The  meat  of  the  former  is  as  much  below 
the  fiefli  of  our  oxen,  as  that  of  the  latter  exceeds  that  of  our 
hogs.  The  animals  natural  t6  the  country  are  deer,  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers;  a  fort  of  panther  or  tiger;  bears, 
wolves,  foxe^,  racoons,  fquirrels,  wild  cats,  and  one  very 
'  oncommon  animal  called  the  opoiTum.  l^his  creature  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  cat,  and,  befides  the  belly  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  all  others,  has  a  falfe  one  beneath  it,  with  a  pretty 

X  large 
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'  large  'aperture  at  the  end  towards  the  hinder  Tegs.  Within  tfits 
'  bag  or  belly,  on  the  ufual  parts  of  the  common  belly,   are  a 

•  number  of  teats;  upon  thefe^  when  the  female  of  this  creature 

•  conceives,  the  young  are  formed,  and  there  they  hang,  like 
fruit  upon  the  ftalk,  until  they  grow  in  bulk  and  weight  to 

«  their  appointed  fize ;  then  they  drop  off,  and  are  received  in 
the  falfe  belly,  from  which  they  go  out  at  pleafure,  and  in 
which  they  take  refuge  when  any  danger  threatens  them. 
They  have  all  our  forts  of  tame  and  wild  fowl  in  equal  per- 

'  fe6lion,  and  fome  which  we  have  not ;  and  a  vaft  number  of 
birds  of  various  kinds,  valuable  for  their  beauty  or  their  note. 
The  white  owl  of  Virginia  is  far  larger  than  the  fpecic* 
which  we  havcj   and  is  all  over  of  a  bright  filver- coloured 

«  plumage,  except  one  black  fpot  upon  his  breaftj  they  have 
.  the  nightingale  called  from  the  country,  a  moft  beautiful  one, 

•  whofe  feathers  are  crimfon  and  blue;  the  mocking  bird, 
thought  to  excel  all  others  in  his  own  note,  and  imitating  the 
notes  of  every  one  ;  the  rock  bird,  very  fociable,  and  his 
fociety  very  agreeable  by  the  fweetnefe  6f  his  mufic ;  the  hum- 

«  ming  bird,  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  winged  creation,  and  the 
moft  beautiful,  all  arrayed  in  fcarlet,  green,  and  gold.  Thii 
bird  is  faid  to  live  by  licking  off  the  dew  that  adheres  to  the 

'    flowers  ;  he  is  too  delicate  to  be  brought  alive  into  England. 

'  The  fea-coafts  and  rivers  of  Virginia  abound  not  only  in 
feveral  of  the  fpecies  of  ii(b  known  in  Europe,  but  in  moft  ot" 
thofe  kinds  which  are  peculiar  to  America.  The  reptiles  are 
many ;  it  were  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  kinds  of  ferpcnts 

•  bred  here;  the  rattle  fnake  is  the  principal,  and  too  well 
known  in  general  to  need  any  defcrlption. 

The  great  commodioufnefs  of  navigation,  and  tbefcarcify 
of  handicraftfmen,  have  rendered  all  the  attempts  of  the  govem- 

•  ment  to  eftablifti  towns  in  Virginia  ineffefiual.  James's 
town,  which  was  anciently  the  capital,  is  dwindled  into  an 
infignificant  village ;  and  WilHamfcurg,  though  the  capital 
at  prefent,  the  feat  of  the  governor,  the  place  of  holding  the 
afffinbly  and  courts  of  juftice^  and  a  college  for  the  ftudy  of 
arts  ana  fci^nces,  is  yet  but  a  fmall  town.  However,  in  ttiis 
town  are  the  beft  public  buildings  in  Britifh  America.  The 
college,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long  in  front,  rc^ 

'    fembling  Ghelfca  hofpital ;  the  capitol  direftly  facing  it,  at 

•  the  other  end  of  the  defign  of  a  noble  ftrect,  not  unlike  the 

ccj'.ege  in  the  falhion  and  the  fize  of  the  building,  where  the 

aiTwiiibly  and  courts  of  juftice  are  held,  and  the  public  offices 

kept ;  and  the  church  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  large  and  well 

ornamented. 

TJ>c 
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The  great  ftaple  commodity  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
Maryland,  is  tobacco.     This  plant  is  aboriginal  in  America) 
and  of  very  ancient  ufe,  though  neither  fo  generally  cultivated 
nor   {o  well  manufa£tured  as  it  has  been  fince  the  coming  of 
the   Europeans.     When  at  itsjuft  height,  it  is  as  tall  as  an 
ordinary- fized  man;  the  ftalk  is  flraight,  hairy,  and  clammy; 
the   leaves  alternate,  of  a  faded  yellowifli  green,  and  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  plant  of  a  great  fizc.     The  feeds  of  to- 
lacco  are  firft  fown  in  beds,  from  whence  they  are  tranfplanted» 
the  firft  rainy  weather,  into  a  ground  difpofed  into  little  bil* 
locks  like  an  hop  garden.     In  a  month's  time  from  their 
tranfplantation  they  become  a  foot  high;  they  then  topthem, 
and  prune  oiF  the  lower  leaves,  and  with  great  attention  clean 
them  from  weeds  and  worms  twice  a  week;  in  about  fix  weeks 
after,  they  attain  to  their  full  growth,  and  they  begin  then  to 
turn  fcrownifh.     By  thefc  marks  they  judge  the  tobacco  to  be 
ripe.     They  cut  down  the  plants  as  faft  as  they  ripen,  heap 
them  up  and  let  them  lie  a  night  to  fweat ;  the  next  day  they 
carry  them  to  the  tobacco  houfe,  which  is  built  to  admit  .as 
much  air  as  is  confident  with  keeping  out  rain,  where  they 
are  hung  feparately  to  dry,  for  four  or  five  weeks ;  then  they 
take  them  down  in  moifl  weather,  for  elfe  they  vrill  crumble 
to  duft/  After  this  they  are  laid  upon  flicks,  and  covered  up 
clofe  to  fweat  for  a  week  or  two  longer;  the  fervants  ftrip  and 
fort  them,  the  top  being  the  beft,  the  bottom  the  worft  to- 
bacco ;  then  they  make  them  up  in  hogfheads,  or  form  them 
into  rolls.     Wet  feafons  muft  be  carefully  laid  hold  on  for  all 
this  work,  elfe  the  tobacco  will  not  be  fufficiently  pliable. 

In  trade  they  diftinguifh  tv;^o  forts  of  tobacco:  the  firft  is" 

called  Aranokoe,  from  Maryland  and  the  northern  parts  of  . 

Virginia;  this  is  ftrong  and  hotin  the  mouth,  but  it  fells  very 

well  in  the  markets  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  north. 

The  other  fort  is  called  fweet-fcented,  the  beft  of  which  is 

from  James's  and  York  rivers  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Virginia. 

There  is  no  commodity  to  which  the  revenue  is  fo  much 

obliged  as  to  this.     It  produces  a  vaft  fum,  and  yet  appears  to 

lay^  but  a  very  inconfiderable  burden  upon   the   people  in 

England;   all  the  weight  in  reality  falls  upon  the  planter^ 

who  IS  kept  down  by  the  lownefs  of  the  original  price;  and  as 

We  have  two  provinces  which  deal  in  the  fame  commodity,  if 

the  people  of  Virginia  were  to  take  meafures  to  ftraiten  the 

market  and  raife  the  price,  thofe  of  Maryland  would  certainly 

take  the  advantage  of  it ;  the  people  of  Virginia  would  take 

the  fame  advantage  of  thofe  of  Maryland  in  a  like  cafe.     They 

have  no  profpedt  of  ever  bettering  their  condition ;  and  they 
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are  the  lefs  able  to  endure  it  as  they  live  in  general  luxurlauflyy 
and  to  the  full  extent  of  their  fortunes.  Therefore  any  failure 
in  the  fale  of  their  goods  brings  them  heavily  in  debt  to  the 
merchants  in  London,  who  get  mortgages  on  their  eftates^ 
which  are  confumed  to  the  bone,  with  the  canker  of  an  eighc 
per  cent  ufury.  But,  however  the  planters  may  complain  of 
the  tobacco  trade,  the  revenue  flourifties  by  it,  for  it  draws 
near  three  hundred  thoufand  a  year  from  this  one  article  onlj  ; 
and  the  exported  tobacco,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  pronts 
of  which  come  to  the  £nglifh  merchant,  brings  almoft  as 
great  a  fum  annually  into  the  kingdom ;  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  great  advantage  we  derive  from  being  fupplied  from  our 
own  colonies  with  that  for  which  the  reft  of  Europe  pays  ready 
money,  befides  the  employment  of  two  hundred  large  vefielsy 
and  a  proportionable  number  of  feamen,  which  are  occupied 
in  this  trade.  From  us  the  Virginians  take  every  article  for 
convenience  or  ornament  which  they  ufe }  their  own  manu- 
fadure  does  not  deferve  to  be  mentioned.  The  two  colonies 
export  about  eighty  thoufand  hogfiheads  of  tobacco  of  eight 
hundred  weight.  They  likewife  trade  largely  with  the  Weft- 
Indies  in  lumber,  pitch,  tar,  corn,  and  provifions.  They 
fend  home  flax,  hemp,  iron,  ftaves,  and  walnut  and  cedar 
plank. 

The  number  of  white  people  in  Virginia,  is  between  fixty 
and  feventy  thoufand  ;  and  they  are  growing  every  day  more 
numerous,  by  the  migration  of  the  Irifti,  who,  not  fucceeding 
fo  well  in  Pennfylvania  as  the  more  frugal  and  induftrious 
Germans,  fell  their  lands  in  that  province  to  the  latter,  and 
take  up  new  ground  in  the  remote  countries  in  Virgii^ia, 
Maryland,  and  North  Carolina.  Thefc  are  chiefly  Preft)y- 
terians  from  the  northern  part  of  Ireland,  who  in  America 
are  generally  called  Scotch  Irilh.  In  Virginia  there  are  like- 
wife  fettled  a  confiderable  number  of  French  refugees ;  but 
much  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  aretheNegroe  flaves, 
who  cannot  be  much  fewer  than  a  hundred  thousand  fouls  ; 
they  annually  import  into  the  two  tobacco  colonies  between 
three  and  four  thoufand  of  thefe  flaves.  The  Negroes  here 
do  not  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  vaft  recruits  as  the  Weft-India 
ftock  \  they  rather  increafe  than  diminifh ;  a  blefling  derived 
from  a  more  moderate  labour,  better  food,  and  a  more  healthy 
climate.  The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  are  a  chearful,  hofpi- 
table,  and  many  of  them  a  genteel,  though  fomething  vain  and 
oftentatious,  people ;  they  are  for  the  greater  part  of  the  efta- 
bliflied  church  of  Eengland  \  nor  until  lately  did  they  tolerate 

any 
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uny  other.  Now  they  have  fome  few  mceting-houfes  of  Prefby- 
tenans  and  Quakers. 

This    of   Virginia  is  the  moft  ancient  of  our  colonies: 

though,  ftri£tly  fpeaking,  the  firft  attempts  to  fettle  a  colony 

were  not  made  in  Virginia,  but  in  that  part  of  North  Carolina 

which  immediately  borders  upon  it.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 

mbft  extraordinary  genius  of  his  own  or  perhaps  any  other 

time,  a  penetrating  ftatefman,   an  accomplifhed  courtier,  .a 

deep  fcholar,   a  fine  writer,  a  great  foldier,  and  one  of  the 

abieft  feamen  in  the  world  ;  this  vaft  genius,  that  pierced  fo 

far  and  ran  through  fo  many  things,  was  of  a  fiery  excentric 

kifid,  which  led  him  into  aaring  expeditions  and  uncommon' 

proje£ls,  which,  not  being  underftood  by  a  timid  prince,  and 

envied  and  hated  by  the  rivals  he  had  in  fo  many  ways  of  life, 

rcdned  him  at  laft.     In  perfon,  he  ran  infinite  riiksin  Guiana 

in  fearch  of  gold  mines  :  and  when  this  country  was  firft  dif- 

covered,  he  looked  through  the  work  of  an  age  at  one  glance, 

and  faw  how  advantageous  it  might  be  made  to  the  trade  of. 

England.     He  was  the  firft  man  in  England  who  had  a  right 

conception  of  the  advantages  of  fettlements  abroad  ;  he  was 

then  the  only  perfon  who  had  a  thorough  ihfight  into  trade, 

and  who  faw  clearly  the  proper  methods  of  promoting  it.    He 

applied  to  court,   and  got  together  a  com^ny,   which  wa§ 

compofed  of  feveral  perfons  oF  diftindtion  and  feveral  eminent 

merchants,  who  agreed  to  open  a  trade  and  fettle  .a  colony  in 

that  part  of  the  world,  which,  in  honour  of  queen  Elizabeth, 

he  called  Virginia. 

Raleigh  h^  too  much  bufinefs  upon  his  hands  at  court, 
and  found  too  few  to  fecond  him  in  his  defigns,  to  enable  him 
to  fupport  the  eftabltftiment  with  the  fpirit  in  which  he  began 
it.  If  ever  any  defign  had  an  ominous  beginning,  and  feemed 
to  forbid  any  attempts  for  carrying  it  on,  it  was  that  of  the 
firft  fettlementof  Virginia.  Near  half  of  the  firft  colony  was 
deftroyed  by  the  favages ;  and  the  reft,  confumed  and  worn 
down  by  fatigue  and  famine,  deferted  the  country,  and  re- 
turned  home  in  defp^ir.  .The  fecond  colony  was  cut  off,  to  a 
man,  in  a  manner  unknown ;  but  they  were  fuppofed  to  be 
deftroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  third  had  the  fame  difmal  fate; 
and  tne  fourth,  quarelling  amongft  themfelves,  neglediing 
their  agjiculture  to  hunt  for  gold,  and  provoking  the  Indians 
by  their  infolent  and  unguarded  behaviour,  loft  feveral  of 
their  people,  and  were  returning,  the  poor  remains  of  them, 
in  a  famifliing  and  defperate  condition,  to  England,  when 
jvift  in  the  mouth  of  Chcfapeak  bay  they  met  the  lord  Delaware 
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with  a  fquadron  loaded  with  proviiion,   and  every  thing  for 
their  relief  and  defence,  who  perfuaded  them  to  return. 

This  nobleman  travelled  with  as  much  zeal  and  affiduitjr 
tocherifh  and  fupport  thefroward  infancy  of  this  unpromifing 
colony,  as  fome  have  ufed  in  its  better  times  for  purpofes  of. 
another  kind.  Regaf-dlefs  of  his  life,  and  inattentive  to  his 
fortune,  he  entered  upon. this  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  aqd 
accepted  ttiis  barren  province,  which  had  nothing  of  a  govern- 
ment but  its  anxieties  and  its  cares,  merely  for  the  fervice  of 
his  country  -,  and  he  had  no  other  reward  than  that  retired 
and  inward  fatisfa£lion,  which  a  good  mind  feels  in  indulging 
its  own  propenfity  to  virtue,  -and  the  profped^  of  thofe  juic 
honours  which  the  lateft  pofterity  will  take  a  pleafure  in  be*^ 
flowing  upon  thofe,  who  prefer  the  intereft  of  pofterity  to 
their  own.  After  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  return, 
he  comforted  them  under  thpir  misfortunes,  he  pointed  out 
their  caufes,  and  uniting  the  tenderncfs  of  a  father  with  the 
fteady  feverity  of  a  magiftrate,  he  healed  their  divtfions,  and 
reconciled  them- to  authority  and  government,  by  making 
them  feel  by  his  condud  what  a  bleffing  it  could  be  made. 

When  he  had  fettled  the  colony  within  itfelf,  his iicxt  care 
was  to  put  them  upon  a  proper  footing  with  regard  to  the 
Indians,  whom  he  found  very  haughty  and  afiuming  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  miferable  ftate  of  the  Englifh;  but,  by  fomc 
well-timed  and  vigorous  fteps,  he  humbled  them,  fliewed  he 
had  power  to  chaftife  them,  and  courage  to  exert  that  power  ; 
and,  after  having  awed  them  into  very  peaceable  difpofitions 
and  fettled  his  colony  in  a  very  growing  condition,  he  retired 
home  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which,  by  his  conftant  at- 
tention to  bufmefs  and  the  air  of  an  uncultivated  country,  had 
been  irhpaired ;  but  he  left  his  fon,  with  the  fpirit  of  his  father, 
his  deputy  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers, 
the  honourable  George  Piercy,  Sir  Ferdinand  Wenman,  and 
Mr.  Newport,  for  his  council.  Thefc,  with  other  perfons  of 
rank  and  fortune,  attended  him  on  this  expedition,  which 
gave  a  credit  to  the  colony.  Though  there  are  in  England 
many  young  gentlemen  of  fortunes  difproi^rtioned  to  their 
rank,  i  fear  we  fhould  not  fee  the  names  of  fo  many  of  them 
engaged  in  an  expedition,  which  had  no  better  ^appearance 
than  this  had  at  that  time. 

Lord  Delawar  did  not  forget  the  colony  on  his  return  to 
England^  but,  confid^ring  himfelf  as  nearer  the  fountain 
bead,  thought  it  his  duty  to  turn  the  fpringof  the  royal  favour 
more  copioufly  upon  the  province  Avhich  he  fuperintendedr 
For  eight  years  together  be  was  indefatigable  in  doing  every 

thing 
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tiiiiig  that  could  tend  to  the  peopling,  the  Aipport  and  the 
^ood  government  of  this  fettlementi  and  he  died  in  the  pur- 
^it  of  the  fame  obje£i  in  his  voyage  to  Virginia,  with  a  large  - 
Aipply  of  people,  cloathing  and  goods^. 

It  IS  one  of  the  moft  neccfTary,  and  I  am  fure  it  is  one  of 
tHe  moft  pleafing,    parts  of  thisdefignto  do  jufticc  to  the' 
names  of  thofe  men,  who,  by  their  greatnefs  of  mind,  their 
Mrifdom  and  their  goodnefs,  have  brought  into  the  paleofciyi-- 
11  ty  and  religion^thefe  rude  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the  globe; 
'V^ho  could  difcern  the  rudiments  of  a  future  people.  Wanting 
only  time  to  be  unfolded  in  the  feed;  who  could  perceive,' 
simidA  the  loiles  and  difappointments  and  expences  of  a  begin- 
ing  colony,  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  to  their  country 
from  fuch  undertakings  i  and  who  could  purfue  them  in  fpite 
of  the  malignity  and  narrow  wifdom  of  the  world.     The  an-^- 
cient  world  had  its  Oflris  and  Erichthonius,  who  taught  them: 
the  ufe  of  grain  ;  their  Bacchus,  who  inftru£ted  them  in  the^ 
Culture  of  the  vine^  and  their  Orpheus  and  Linus,  who  firft 
built  towns  and  formed  civil  focieties.  The  people  of  America. 
Mrill  not  fail,  when  time  has*  made  things  venerable,  and- 
when  an  intermixture  of  fable  has  moulded  ufeful  truths  into 
popular  opinions,  to  mention  with  equal  gratitude,  and  per- 
haps {imiliar  heightening  circumftances,  her  Columbus,  her 
Caftro,  her  Gafca,  her  de  Poincy,  her  Dclawar,  her  Baltic 
more,  andherPenn.  '♦ 

The  colony  of  Virginia  was  fo  faft  rooted  by  the  care  of 
lord  Delawar,  that  it  was  enabled  to  fliand  two  terrible  fiorms; 
two  mafiacres  made  by  the  Indians,  in  which  the  whole  colony 
was  nearly  cut  ofFj  and  to  fubdue  that  people,  fo  as  to  put  it 
utterly  out  of  their  power  for  many  years  paft  to  give  them  any 
material  difturbance. 

In  the  fatal  troubles  which  brought  Charles  the  Firft  to  the 
hlock,  and  overturned  the  conftitution  of  England,  many 
of  the  cavaliers  fled  for  refuge  to  this  colony ;  which  by  the 
general  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  virtue  of  Sir 
William  Berkley,  held  out  for  the  crown,  until  the  parlia- 
ment, rather  by  ftratagcm  than  force,  reduced  them.  And 
what  is  remarkable,  if  it  may  be  depended  upon  with  any  ccr* 
tainty,  th^y  depofed  CromwelKs  governor,  fet  up  Sir  William 
Berkley  again,  and  declared  for  King  Charles  the  Second,  % 
good  while  even  before  the  news  of  Oliver's  death  could  arrive 
in  America.  '  , 

After  the  Reftoration,  there  is  nething  very  Jnterefting  in 
their  hiftory ;  extept  that  foon  after,  a  fort  of  rebellion  arofe 
in  the  province,  from  mifmanagemcnts  in  the  governmenf, 
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from  the  decay  of  their  trade,  and  from  exorbitant  grants  in- 
confiderately  made,  'which  included  the  fettled  property  of 
many  people ;  thcfe  grievances  raifed  a  generah  difcontent 
amongft  the  planters,  which  was  fomented  and  brought  to 
blaze  out  into  an  a£lual  war,  by  a  young  gentleman  whofe 
name  was  Bacon.  He  was  an  agreeable  man,  of  a  graceful 
prefence  and  winning  carriage.  He  had  been  bred  to  the  law, 
had  a  lively  and  fluent  expreilion,  fit  to  fet  off  a  popular  caufe 
and  to  influence  men  who  were  ready  to  hear  whatever  could 
be  faid  to  colour  in  a  proper  manner  what  was  already  ftrongly 
drawn  by  their  own  feelings.  This  man,  by  a  fpccious,  or 
perhaps  a  real,  though  ill-judged,  regard  for  the  public  good, 
finding  the  governor  flow  in  his  preparations  againfl:  the  Indians, 
who  were  at  that  time  ravaging  the  frontiers  of  the  province, 
took  up  jirms,  without  any  commiflion,  to  a£l  againft  the 
enemy.  When  he  had  fufficient  force  for  this  purpofc^  he 
found  himfelf  in  a  condition  not  only  to  z&  againft  the  enemy, 
but  to  give  law  to  the  governor,  and  to  force  him  to  give  a 
fanflion  by  his  authority  to  thofe  proceedings  which  were 
meant  to  deftroy  it. 

fiacon,  armed  with  the  commiflion  of  a  general  and  followed 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  colony,  prepared  to  march  againft 
the  Indians^  when  Sir  William  Berkley,  the  governor,  freed 
from  the  immediate  terror  of  his  forces,  recalled  him,  pro- 
claimed him  a  traitor  and  iiTued  a  reward  for  apprehending 
himasfuch.  This  brought  matters  to  extremities^  the  people 
were  univerfally  inflamed  ;  Bacon  adhered  to  what  he  had 
done,  the  people]  adhered  to  Bacon  ;  and  the  governor,  who 
feemed  no  ways  inclined  to  temporize  or  yield  to  the  florm, 
fled  over  the  river  PotoWntack,  and  proclaimed  all  Bacon's 
adherents  traitors.  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body 
of  troops  which  he  bad  raifed  in  Maryland,  and  of  fuch  of 
the  Virginians  as  were  faithful  to  him,  and  wrote  to  England 
for  fupplies.  On  the  other  hand.  Bacon  marched  to  the  ca- 
pital, called  an  aflfenibly,  and  for  fix  months  together  difpofed 
all  thmgs  according  to  bis  own  pleafure.  Every  thing  was 
now  hauening  to  a  civil  war,  when  all  was  quieted,  in  as 
fudden  a  manner  as  it  had  begun,  by  the  natural  death  of 
Bacon,  in  the  very  height  of  the  confufion.  The  people,  un- 
able to  a^  without  a  head,  propofed  terms  of  accommodation; 
the  terms  were  liftened  to,  and  peace  was  reftored  and  kept 
without  any  difturbance,  not  fo  much  by  the  removal  of  the 
grievances  complained  of,  as  by  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  from 
£n;2;land,  which  remained  a  long  time  in  the  country.  It 
muft  be  reinarkedi  in  honour  of  the  moderation  of  the  govern- 
ment^ 
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mi^t,  that  nAperfon  fuffered,  in  his  life  or  his  eftate,  fdr  this 
rebellion;  which  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  many  people, 
as  th&t  time,  Were  very  earneft  in  folliciting  grants  of  land  ia , 
Virginia. 

£  he  events  in  all  countries  which  arc  not  the  rcfidence  rf 
tlie  fupreme  power,  and  have  no  concern  in  the  great  bufineb 
of  tranra6ting  war  and  peace,  have  generally  but  little  to  en* 
gage  the  attention  of  the  reader.     1  have  therefore  intirely 
omitted  the  tedious  detail  of  the  governors  and  their  feveral  ^ 
tranfa6Kons,  with  which  my  materials  fo  plentifully  fupplj 
mc  ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  I  (hall  be  very  concife  in  my 
account  of  Maryland,   which  agreeing  altogether  with  Vir- * 
ginia  in  its  climate,  foil,  produ^s,  trade,  and  genius  of  the  • 
ifnhabittants,  and  having  few  or  no  remarkable  events  to  re- ! 
commend  it,  will  fave  much  trouble  in  that  article* 
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IT  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  that  the  lord  Balti- 
more applied  for  a  patent  for  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  ob«- 
tained,  in  1632,  a  grant  of  a  tradt  of  land  upon  Chefapeak 
bay,  of  about  an  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  and  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  broad ;  having  Pennfylvania,  then  in  the  bands 
of  the  Dutch,  upon  the  north  ;  the  Atlantic  ocean  upon  the 
eaft  ;  and  the  river  Potowtnack  upon  the  fouth  :  in  honour  of 
th6  queen,  he  called  this  province  Maryland. 

Lord  Baltimore  was  a  Roman  catholic,  and  was  induced  to 
attempt  this  fettlement  in  America,  in  hopes  of  enjoying 
liberty  of  confcience  for  himfelf,  and  for  fuch  of  his  friends  to 
whom  the  feverity  of  the  laws  might  loofen  their  ties  to  their 
country  and  make  them  prefer  an  eafy  banifhment  with  free* 
dom,  to  the  conveniencies  of  England,  embittered  as  they 
were  by  the  (harpnefs  of  the  laws,  and  the  popular  odium  which 
hung  over  them.  The  court  at  that  time  was  certainly  very 
little  inclined  to  treat  the  Roman  catholics  in  a  harfli  manner, 
neither  had  they  in  reality  the  leaft  appearance  of  reafon  to  do 
fo  ;  but  the  laws  themfelves  were  of  a  rigorous  conftitution  ; 
smd,  however  the  court  might  be  inclined  to  relax  them,  they 
could  not  in  policy  do  it,  but  with  great  referve.  The  Puritan 
party  perpetually  accufed  the  court,  and  indeed  the  epifcopal 
church,  of  a  defire  of  returning  to  popery  ;  and  this  accufa- 
ti^n  was*fo  popular^  that  it  was  not. in  the  power  of  the  court 

to 
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taihcw  the  Papifts  that  indulgence  which  thef  dfTired/  Xhc^ 
laws.were  ftjll  executed  with  vcty  little  mUigatio^  \  and  th^ . 
were  in  themfelves  of  a  mui^i  keener  temper,  than  tbofe  which 
had  driven  the  Puritans  about  the  fame  time  to  feek  a  refuge 
in  the  fame  part  of  the  world.  Thefe  reafons  made  lord  Bal* 
timore  de&rous  to  have,  and  thcr  court  willing  to  give  him^  a 
place  of  retreat  in  America^ 

The  fettlement  of  the  colony  coft  the  lord  Baltimore  a  large 
film.  It  was  made,  under  his  auipices,  by  his  brother,  and 
about  two  hundred  perfons,  Roman  catholics,  and  moil  of 
tbem  of  good  families.  This  fettlement,  at  the  beginning, 
did  not  .meet  with  the  fame  difficukies,  which  embarraSed  and 
retarded  moft  of  the  others  we  had  made.  The  people  werq 
generally  of  the  better  fort;  a  proper  fubordination  was  obferv- 
ed  amongft  them ;  and  the  Indians  gave  and  took  fo  little  of- 
fence, chat  they  ceded  one  half  of  their  principal  town,  and 
(bme  time  after  the  whole  of  it,  to  thefe  ftrangers.  The  Indi- 
iD  women  taught  ours  how  to  make  bread  of  d^ir  corn ;  their 
men  went  out  to  hunt  and  fiib  with  the  £ngli(h ;  they  affifted 
them  in  the  chate,  and  ibid  them  the  game  they  took  tbemfelves 
fixr  a  triiling  confideration  $  fo  that  the  new  iettlers  had  a  fort 
^f  town  ready  built,  ground  ready  cleared  for  their  fi4)Mencef 
v^wi  no  enemy  to  harrafs  them. 

They  lived  thus,  without  much  trouble  or  fear,  until  fome 
ill-difpofed  perfons  in  Virginia  infmuated  to  the  Indians,  that 
the  Baltimore  -colony  had  defigns  upon  them  \  that  they  were 
Spaniards  and  not  Engliihmen ;  and  fuch  other  ilories  as  they 
judged  proper  to  fow  the  feeds  of  fufpicion  and  enmity  in  th^ 
minds  of  thefe  people*  Upon  the  firfl  appearance,  that  the 
malice  of  ^che  Virginians  had  taken  effeft,  the  new  planters 
were  not  wanting  to  themfelves.  They  built  a  good  fort  with 
all  expedition,  and  took  every  other  neceilary  meafure  for  their 
defence ;  but  th^y  continued  ftill  to  treat  the  Indians  with  fo 
much  kindnefs,  tnat,  partly  by  that,  and  partly  by  the  awe  of 
their  arms,  the  ill  defigns  of  their  enemies  were  defeated. 

As  the  colony  met  with  fo  few  obilru^lions,  and  as  the  Rod- 
man catholics  m  England  were  yet  more  fev^i^ply  treated  i;i 
proportion  as  the  court  party  declined,  numbers  conilantly  ar* 
rived  to  repleniih  the  fettlement  i  which  the  lord  proprietor 
omitted  no  care,  and  withheld  no  expence,  to  fupport  and  en- 
courage ;  until  the  Ufurpation  overturned  the  government  at 
home,  and  deprived  him  of  his  rights  abroad.  Maryland  re-> 
mained  under  the  governors  appointed  by  the  parliament  and 
by  Cromwell  until  the  Redoration,  when  lord  Baltiniore  ^as 
fe*inilatedjn  his  former  pofiei&onsy  iA[hich  he  ^tivated  wi^ 

'hi 
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)iis  former  Vlfdom^  care,  and  moderation.   No  peopler  could 

live  in  greater  eafe  and  iectirity;  and  his  lordOii'm  willing  that 

^  many  as  poflible  fliould  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  mild  and-^ 

equitable  adminiftration,  gave  his  confent  to  an  2St  of  alTera^ 

bly,  ^^hich  he  had  before  promoted  in  his  province,  for  allow--^ 

ing  a  free  and  unlimited  ■'toleration  for  all  who  profefled  the 

Chriftian   religion,  of  vi^tatever  denoipination.    This  liberty^ 

V^hich  ivas  nevef  in  the  lead  inftance  violated,  encouraged  a 

great  number,  not  only  oF  the  church  of  England,  but  of  PrcC- 

bytcrians^  Quakers,  and  all  kinds  of  diflfenters,  to  fettle  m 

maryland,  which  before  that  was  almoft  wholly  in  the  hand* 

p(  Roman  catholics. 

Xhis  lord,  though  guilty  of  no  mal -admin iftration  in  hit^ 
government,  though  a  zealous  Roman  catholic,  and  firmly 
iattached  to  the  caufe  of  king  James  the  Second,  could  not  pre- 
vent his  pharter  from  being  queftioned  iii  that  arbitrary  reign^ 
and  a  fuit  from  being  commenced,  to  deprive  him  of  die  pro-^  , 
perty  and  jurifdidion  of  a  province  granted  by  the  royal  fii-» 
vour,   and  peopled  at  fuch  a  vaft  ex  pence  of  his  own.    But  it. 
was  the  error  of  that  weak  and  unfortunate  reign>  neither  tb 
Vnow  its  friends,  not  its  enemies ;  but,  by  a  blind  precipitate  i 
conduft,  to  hurry  on  everv  thing  of  whatever  confequence 
with  almoft  equal  heat,  ana  to  imagine  that  the  found  of  the 
royal  authority  was  fufficient  to  juftif/  every  fort  of  condu£b 
to  every  fort  of  people.  But  thefe  injuries  could  not  ihak^  the 
honour  and  conftancy  of  lord  Baltimore,  nor  tempt  him  to  de- 
fcrt  the  caufe  of  his  mafter.  Upon  the  Revolution,  hehadno' 
reafon  to  expeft  any  favour;  yet  he  met  with  more  than  king- 
James  had  intended  him ;  he  was  deprived  indeed  of  all  his 
jurifdicSlion,  but  he  was  left  the  profits  of  his  province,  which 
were  by  no  means  inconfiderable ;  and  when  his  defcendant» 
had  conformed  to  the  church  of  England,  they  were  reftored 
to  all  their  rights  as  fully  as  the  legiflature  had  thought  fit  that 
any  proprietor  Should  enjoy  them. 

When,  upon  the  RevDlution,  power  changed  hands  in  that 
province,  the  new  men  made  but  an  indifferent  requital  for 
the  liberties  and  indulgences  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  old 
adminiftration.  They  not  only  deprived  the  Roman  catholics 
of  all  ftiare  in  the  government,  but  of  all  the  rights  of  free- 
men; tbey  have  even  adopted  the  whole  body  of  the  penal 
laws  of  hhgland  agairift  them;  they  are  at  this  day  meditating 
new  laws  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and  they  would  undoubtedly  go 
to  the  greateft  lengths  in  this  refpeA,  if  the  moderation  and 
good  fenfe  of  the  government  in  England  did  not  fet  fomo 
Dounds  to  their  bigotry  5  thinking  very  prudently  that  it  were 

highly 
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highly  unjUft  and  equally  impolitic,  to  allow  an  afykim  abroad 
to  any  religious   perfuaiions  which  they  judged  it  impro* 
per  to  tolerate  at  home,  and  then  to  deprive  them  of  its  pro* 
te6lion  ;  recolleding  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  various  changes 
which  our  religion  and  government  have  undergone,  which 
have  in  their  turns  rendered  every  fort  of  party  and  religion  ob- 
noxious to  the  reigning  powers,  that  this  American  afylum^ 
which  has  been  admitted  in  the  hotteft  times  of  perfecution  at 
home,  has  proved  of  infinite  fervice,  not  only  to  the  prefent 
peace  of  England,  but  to  the  profperity  of  its  commerce  and 
the  eftabliihment  of  its  power.  There  are  a  fort  of  men,  who 
will  not  fee  fo  plain  a  truth ;  and  they  are  the  perfons  who 
would  appear  to  contend  moft  warmly  for  liberty ;  but  it  is 
only  a  party  liberty  for  which  they  contend ;  a  liberty,  which 
they  would  ftretch  out  one  way,  only  to  narrow  it  in  another; 
thfiy  are  not  afbamed  of  ufing  the  very  fame  pretences  for  per- 
fecuting  others,  that  their  enemies  ufe  for  perfecuting  them* 
This  colony,  as  for  a  long  time  it  had  with  Pennfylvania 
the  honour  of  being  unftained  with  any  religious  perfecution, 
fo  neither  they  nor  the  Pennfylvanians  have  ever  until  very 
lately  been  harrafTed  by  the  calamity  of  any  war,  ofFenfive  or 
defenfive,  with  their  Indian  neighbours,  with  whom  they  al- 
ways Jived  in  the  moft  exemplary  harmony.  Indeed,  in  a  war 
which  the  Indians  made^upon  the  colony  of  Virginia,  by  mif- 
take  they  made  an  incurfion  into  the  bounds  of  Marylana;  but 
they  were  foon  fenfible  of  their  miftake,  and  attoned  for  it. 
The  late  war  indeed  has  changed  every  thing,  and  the  In- 
dian?  have  been  taught  to  laugh  at  all  their  ancient  alliances. 
/^  Maryland,  like  Virginia,  has  no  conliderable  town,  and  for 
(thelaoie  reafon;  the  number  of  navigable  creeks  and  rivers. 

(Annapolis  is  the  i^atjof  government.   It  is  a  fmall,  but  beau- 
tT^uiiy  fitXIaleTtown,  upcm  the  river  Scfvern. 

Here  is  the  feat  of  the  governor,  and  the  principal  dudom 

houfe  coUedlion.  Tlie  gcpplg^  of  jM^ryl^d  have  the  fame  efta- 

bhthed  religion  with  thofe  of  Virginia,  that  of  the  church  of 

England ;  but  here  the  clergy  are  provided  for  in  a  much  more 

» liberal  manner,  and  they  are  the  moft  decent,  and  the  beft  of 

I  the  clergy  in  north  America.    They  export  from  Maryland 

the  fame  things  in  all  refpeds  tKat^they  "3o"  From  ^fginia. 

'.!  Their  tobacco  is   about  forty  thouTand  hogflieads.       The 

"Tf  white  iiihnbi  tan  ts  are  about  forty  thoufand:  theNegroes 

iiupwards  of  lixty  thoufand. 

^if'muft  not  be  forgot,'  that  we  form^rly.-Called  all  the^CQg^ 

/^TsTortH  America  by  the  name  of  Virginia.     The  province 

^^ToperTy ''fo  called,  with  'Maryland  and  the  Cafolinas,  was 

r "^  ""      EnoWnr 
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known  by  the  name  of  South  Virginia.  By  the  Spaniards  it 
^  was  coriiTafifgQ  as^part  of  rlonda,  wnicn  country  they  made 
Vto  cxten3~Trom  I^cw  Mexico  to  the  Atlantic  oc^n.  By 
them  it  was  firft  difcovered;  but  they  treated  the  natives 
with  an  inhumanity,  which  filled  them  with  fo  violent  ati 
hatred  to  the  Spaniih  name,  as  rendered  their  fetde^eat 
there  very  difficult ;  nor  did  they  pufh  it  vigoroufly,  as  the 
country  (hewed  no  marks  of  producing  gold  or  filver,  the 
only  things  for  which  the  Spaniards  then  valued  any  country, 
Florida  therefore  remained  under  an  entire  negle^l  m  Europe, 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  king  of  France* 

The  celebrated  leader  of  die  Proteftants  in  that  kingdopi* 

the  admiral  Chaftillon,  who  was  not  only  a  great  commander, 

but  an  able  ftatefman,  was  a  man  of  too  comprehenf&ve  vieyrs 

not  to  fee  the  advantages  of  a  fettlement  in  America;  he 

procured  two  vefTels  to  be  fitted  out  for  difcoveries  upon  t^at 

coaft.     He  had  it  probably  in  his  thoughts  to  retire  thither 

with  thofe  of  his  perfuafion,  if  the  fuccefs,  which  hitherto 

fuited  fo  ill  with  his  great  courage  and  conduct,  fhould  at  h& 

entirely  deflroy  his  caufe  in  France.     Thefe  ihips  in  two 

months  arrived  upon  the  coaft  of  America^  near* the  river 

now  called  Albemarle,  in  the  province  of  North  Carolina. 

The  French  gave  the  Indians  to  underftand,   in  the  beft 

manner  they  were  able,   that  they  were   enemies   to  the 

Spaniards,  which  fecured  them  a  friendly  reception  and  the 

good  offices  of  the  inhabitants.     They  were,  however,  in  na 

condition  to  make  any  fettlement. 

On  their  return  to  France,  the  admiral,  at  this  time,  by 
the  abominable  policy  of  the  court,  apparently  in  great  favour, 
was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  the  account  they  had  given  of  the 
country,  that,  in  1564,  he  fitted  out  five  or  fix  ihips,  with 
as  many  hundred  men  aboard,  to  begin  a  colony  there.  This 
was  accQrdingly  done  at  the  place  of  their  landing  in  .the 
firft  expedition.  They  built  a  fort  here,  which  they  called 
Fort  Charles,  as  they  called  the  whole  country  Carolina,  in 
honour  of  their  king  then  reigning.  The  Spaniards,  who  had 
intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  difpatched  a  confiderable 
force  to  attack  this  colony,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  reducing 
it,  put  all  the  people  to  the  (word,  after  quarter  given ;  and, 
committing  great  outrages  upon  the  natives,  they  paved  the 
way  for  the  vengeance  which  foon  after  fell  upon  them  for 
fuch  an  unneceilary  and  unprovoked  z.A  of  cruelty.  For, 
though  the  admiral  and  his  party  were  by  this  time  deftroyed 
in  the  infamous  maflfacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  though  the 
defign  of  a  colony  died  with  him,  one  M.  de  Gorgues,  a 

private 
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private  gentleman,  fitted  out  fome  (hips,  which  failed  to  tli^t 
-  coaft  purely  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his  countrymen  and  hi* 
friends.  The  Indians  greedily  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
^  becoming  aflociates  in  the  punifhmenc  of  the  common  enemy. 
They  joined  in  the  fiege  of  two  or  three  forts  the  Spaniards 
Iiad  built  there;  they  took  them,.and»  in  all  of  them,  put 
the  garrifon  to  the  fword  without  mercy. 

Satisfied  with  this  adlion,  the  adver^turers  returned, 
and,-  happily  for  us,  the  French  court  did  not  underfland, 
*  blinded  as  they  were  by  their  bigottry,  the  advantages  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  giving  America  to  the  Pro- 
teflants,  as  we  afterwards  did  to.  the  dilTenters,  as  a  place  of 
refuge  ;  if  they  had  taken  this  ftep,  moft  certainly  Vft  {bovld 
have  either  had  no  fettlements  in  America  at  all,  or  they 
mufl  have  been  fmall  in  extent,  and  precarious  in  their 
tenure^  to  what  they  are  at  this  day. 


CAROLINA 

AFTER  the  French  expedition,  the  country  of 
Carolina  remained  without  any  attention  from 
Spaniards,  French,  or  Engliih,  until,  as  we.  obferved  in 
the  article  of  Virginia,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  proje&ed  an 
eftablifbment  there.  It  was  not  in.  the  part  now  called 
Virginia,  but  in  Korth  Carolina,  xhat  our  firfl  unhappy 
fettlements  were  made  and  deftroycd.  Afterwards,  the  adven- 
turers entered  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  and  fixed  a  permanent 
colony  to  the  northward  ;  fo  that,  altho.ugh  Carolina  was 
the  firfl  part  of  the  Atlantic  coaft  of  America,  which  had  an 
European  colony,  yet,  by  an  odd  caprice,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  deferted  by  both  England  and  France,  who  fettled  with 
infinitely  more  difficulty  in  climates  much  lefs  advantageous 
or  agreeable. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1663,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  that  we  had  any  notion  of  formally  fettling  that 
country.  In  that  year,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  lord  chancellor^ 
the  duke  of  Albemarle,  the  lord  Craven,  lord  Berkley,  lord 
Afliley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  Sir  George  Carteret, 
Sir  William  Berkley,  and  Sir  George  Colleton*  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  property  and  jurifdiSion  of  that  country,  from 
the  3ifl  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  36th  j  atid  being 
inveiied  with  full  powjer  to  fetde  and  gover;i  the  country,  fhcy 

had 
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liad  t^^e  model  of  a  cdnftitutioit  framed,  and  a  body  offunia- 

.  mental  laws  compiled,  by  the  famous  philofopher  Mr.  Locke* 

'   On  this  plan,  the  lords  proprietors  tbemfelves  ftood  in  the 

place  of  the  king;  gave  their  ailent  or  diuent,'  as  they  thought 

proper,  to  all  laws  i  appomted  all  officers^  and  beftowrd  all 

titles' of  dignity.     Ii>  his  turn,  one  of 'thefe  lords  zSttA  for 

the  reft.     In  the  province  they  appointed  two  other  branches^ 

'    in  a  goodmeafure  analogous  to  the  legiflature  in  Englaifd. 

They  make  three  ranks,  or  rather  clal&  of  nobility.     The 

loweft  was  compofed  of  thofe  to  whom  they  had  made  grants 

~   of  twelve  thoufand  acres  of  land,  whom  they  called  barons; 

the  next  order  had    twenty-four  thoufand  acres,    or  two 

batxmies,.  With  the  title  of  caifiques ;  thefe  were  to  anfwer 

our  earls  ;    the  third  had  two  caiSquefhips,  or  forty-eig^t 

thoufand  acres,  and  were  called  landgraves,  a  title  in  that 

*    province  analogous  to  duke.     This  body  formed  the  upper 

houfe ;  their  lands  were  not  alienable  by  parcels.     The  lower 

lioufe  was  formed,  asr  it  is  in  the  other  colonies,  of  repre- 

fentatives  from  the  feveral  towns  or  counties.     But  the  whole 

was  not  called,  as  in  the  reft  of  the  plantations,  an  allemblj, 

but  a  parliament. 

They  began  their  firft  fettkment  at  a  point  of  land  towards 
'    the  fouthward  of  their  diftritSb,  between  two  navigable  rivers^ 
though  of  no  long  courfe,  called  A(hley  or  Cowper  rivers ; 
and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city,  called  Cbarles-town» 
which  was  deftgned  to  be,  what  it  now  is,  the  capital  of  the 
province.     They  expended  about  twelve  thoufand  pounds  in 
the  firft  fettlement.     But  it  was  not  chiefly  to  the  funds  of 
the  lords  proprietors,  that  this  province  owed  its  eftablifh- 
ment.     They  obferved  what  advantages  the  other  colonies 
'    derived  from  opening  an  harbour  for  refugees  ;  and  not  only 
from  this  confederation,  but  from  the  humane  difpofitlon  of 
that  excellent  man  who  formed  the  model  of  their  govern- 
ment, they  gave  an  unlimitted  toleration  to  people  of  all  re- 
ligious perfuaftons.     This  induced  a  great  number  of  dif- 
fenters,  over  whom  the  then  government  held  a  more  fevere 
hand  than  was  confiftent  with  juftice  or  policy,  to  tranfport 
themfelves  with  their  fortunes  and  families  into  Carolina* 
They  became  foon  at  leaft  as  numerous  as  the  churchmen ; 
'    and,   though  they  difplaycd  none  of  that  frantic  bigottry 
which  difgraced  the  New  England  refugees,  they  could  not 
preferve  themfelves  from  the  jealoufy  and  hatred  of  thofe  of 
the  church  of  England,  who,  having  a  majority  in  one  of  the 
aflemblies,  attempted  to  exclude  all  difTenters  from  a  right  of 
fitting  there.     This  product  difTentions,  tuniults,  «nd  riots 
•'  3  cvery^ 
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every  day,  which  tore  the  colony  to  pieces,'  and  hiodert^-it 
for  many  years  from  making  that  progrefs  which  might  be 
expelled  from  its  great  natural  advantages.  The  people  fell 
into  difputes  of  no  lefs  violent  a  nature  with  the  lords  pjro- 
prietors ;  and,  provoking  the  Indians  by  a  feries  of  unjuft 
and  violent  a£lions>  they  gave  occafion  to  two  wars,  in  which 
however  they  were  vii^orious,  and  fubdued  almoft  all  the 
Indian  nations  within  their  own  bounds  on  this  fide  of  the 
^palachian  mountains. 

Their  intefiine  diftradions  and  their  foreign  wars  kept  |he 
colony  fo  low,  that  an  z&  of  parliament,  if  poffible  to  pre- 
vent the  laft  ruinous  confequences  of  thefe  divifions,  put  the 
province  under  the  immediate  care  and  infpe<£lion  of  the  crown. 
The  lords  proprietors,  making  a  virtue  of  neceifity,  accepted 
a  recompence  of  about  twenty-four  thoufand  pounds,  both 
for  the  property  and  jurifdi<5lion ;  except  the  earl  Granvflle, 
who  kept  his  eighth  part  of  the  property,  which  comprehends 
very  near  half  of  North  Carolina,  un  that  part  which  im- 
mediately borders  upon  the  province  of  Virginia.  Their 
conftitution,  in  thofe  points  wherein  it  differed  from  that  of 
other  colonies,  was  altered ;  and  the  country,  for  the  m^re 
commodious  adminiftratioji  of  affairs,  was  divided  into  two 
diftin£t  independent  governments,  called  North  Caroltpa, 
and  South  Carolina.  This  was  in  the  year  1728.  In  a  little 
time,  a  firm  peace  was  eftablifhed  with  all  the  neighbouring 
Indian  nations,  the  Chcrokees,  the  Creeks,  and  theCataubas; 
the  province  began  to  breathe  from  its  internal  quarrels,  and 
its  trade  has  advanced  every  year  fince  that  time  with  an 
aftoniihing  rapidity. 

Thefe  two  provinces,  lying  between  the  thirty-firft  and 
thirty-fixth  degrees  of  latitude,  are  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  to  the  Indian 
nation^  near  three  hundred.  The  climate  and  .  foil  in 
thefe  countries  do  not  confiderably  differ  from  thofe  of 
Virginia ;  but  where  they  differ,  it  is  much  to  the  advantage 
of  Carolina,  which,  on  the  whole,  may  be  confidered  as  one 
of  the  fineft  climates  in  the  world.  The  heat  in  fummer 
IS  very  little  greater  than  in  Virginia ;  but  the  winters  are 
milder  and  ihorter,  and  the  year,  in  all  refpefts,  does  not 
come  to  the  fame  violent  extremities.  However,  the  wea- 
ther, though  in  general  ferene  as  the  air  is  healthy,  yet, 
like  all  American  weather,  makes  fuch  quick  changes,  and 
thofe  fo  fliarp,  as  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  ufe  rather  more 
caution  in  their  drefs  and  diet,  than  we  are  obliged  to  ufe  in 
Europe*     Thunder  and  lightning  is  frequent  ^  anditis^the 
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iftnly  one  of  our  colonies  upon  the  continent  whjch  is  AiljeSIc 

Vo  nurficanes  ;  but  they  are  very  rare,  and  not  near  fo  violent 

as  thofe  of  the  Weft-Indies,    rart  of  the  month  of  March^: 

and  all  April,  May,  and  the  greateft  part  of  June,  are  ber^ 

xnexpreifibiy  temperate  and  agreeable ;  but  in  July,  Auguft^. 

afid  for  almoft  the  whole  of  September,  the  heat  is  very* 

intenfe ;  and  though  the  winters  are  (harp,  efpecially  when. 

the  north-weft  Wind  prevails, .  yet  they  are  feldom  fevere. 

enough  to  freeze  any  confiderable  water,  afFetSling  only  the 

mornings  and  evenings ;   the  frofts    have    never  fumcient. 

ftrength  to  refift  the  noon-day  fun,  fo  that -many  tender 

plants,  which  do  not  ftand  the  winter  of  Virginia^  flourifh  in: 

Carolina;  for  they  have  oranges  in  gleat  plenty  near  Charles-^ 

town,    and  excellent  in  their,  kinds,  both  fweet  and  four. 

Olives  are  rather  negleded  by  the  planter,  than  denied  by  dies 

climate.     The  vegetation  of  every  kind  of  plant  is  here  almoft 

incredibly  quick ;  for  there  is  fomething  fo  kindly  in  the  air. 

and  foil,  that,  where  the  latter  has  the  moft. barren. and  un- 

promifing  appearance,  if  neglected  for  a  while,  of  itfelf  it 

flioots  out  an  immenfe  quantity  of  thofe  various  plants  an4 

beautiful  flowering  (hrubs  and  flowers,  for  whith  this  country 

is  fo  famous,  and  of  which  Mr.  Catefby,  in  his  Natursul 

Hiftory  of  Carolina,  has  made  fuch  fine  drawings. 

The  whole  country  is  in  a  manner  one  foren,  where  our 
planters  have  not  cleared  it.  The  trees  are  almoft  the  fame 
in  every  refpeft  with  thofe  produced  in  Virginia ;  and^  by  thd 
different  fpecies  cf  thefe,  the  quality  of  the  foil  is  eafily 
known  ;  for  thofe  grounds  which  bear  the  oak,  thewalnut, 
and  the  hickory,  are  extremely  fertile ;  they  are  of  a  darie 
iand,  intermixed  with  loam,  and,  as  aJl  their  land  abounds 
with  nitre,  it  is  a  long  time  before  it  is  exhaufted  ;  for  her9 
they  n^er  ufc  any  manure.  The  pine  barren  is  the  worft  o^ 
all ;  this  is  an  almoft  pcxkQlj  white  iand^  yet  it  bears  the 
pine  tree  and  fome  other  ufeful  plants  natiirally,  yielding  good 
profit  in  pitch,  tar^  and  turpentine^  When  this  /pedes  of 
land  is  cleared,  for  two  or  three  years  together  it  produces 
very  tolerable  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  peafe  $  and  when  it 
lies  low  and  is  flooded,  it  even  anfwers  well  for,  rice* .  But^ 
what  is  the  beft  of  all  for  this  province,  this  worft  fpecies  of 
its  land  is  favourable  to  a  fpecies  of  the  m6ft  valuable  of  all  itd 
produds,  to  one  of  the  kinds  of  indigo.  There  is  another  fort  of 
ground,  which  lies  low  and  wet  upon  the  banks  of  fome  o^ 
their  rivers ;  this  is  called  fwamp,  Which  in  fome  places  is  inb 
a  manner  ufelefs,  in  others  it  is  far  the  ricbeft  of  all  theif 
grounds}  it  is  a  blaok  fat  earth,  an^  beara  their  great  ftaplt 

Y  rice 
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rice,  which  muft  have  in  general  z  rich  moift  foil.  In  the. 
greateft  plenty  and  perfe&ion.  The  country  near  the  kik 
and  at  the  mouths  of  the  navigable  rivers  is  much  the  worft  ; 
for  the  moft  of  the  land  there  is  of  the  fpecies  of  the  pale^. 
light,  fandy-coloured  ground  ;  and  what  is  othenvife  in  thofe 
parts  is  little  better  d^an  an  unhealthy  and  unprofitable  ialt 
itiarfh  ;  but  the  country,  as  you  advance  in  it,  improves  con- 
tinually; and  at  an  hundred  miles  diftance  from  Charles- 
town,  where  it  begins  to  grow  hilly,  the  foil  is  of  a  pro- 
digious fertility,  fitted  for  every  purpofe  of  human  life.  T^ht^ 
air  is  pure  and  wholfome,  and  the  fummer  heats  much  more 
temperate  than  in  the  flat  country;  for  Carolina  is  all  an 
even  plain  for  eiehty  miles  from  the  fea  ;  no  hill,  no  rock» 
fcarce  even  a  pebble  to  be  met  .with ;  fo  that  the  befl  part  oC 
ffhe  maritime  country,  from  this  famenefs,  muA  want  fome- 
thing  of  the  fine  effeA  which  its  beautiful  produdb  would 
fiave  by  a  more  variegated  and  advantageous  difpofition  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  pleafant  to  the  eye  than  the 
back  country,  and  its  fruitfulnefs  is  almoft  incredible. 
Wheat  grows  extremely  well  there,  and  yields  a  prodieioua 
increafe.  In  the  other  parts  of  Carolina  they  raife  but  little^ 
where  it  is  apt  to  mildew  and  fpend  itfelf  in  ftraw  ;  and  thefe 
evils  the  planters  take  very  little  caiie  to  redrefs,  as  they  turn 
their  whok  attention  to  the  culture  of  rice,  whiciv  is  more 
profitable,  and  in  which  they  are  unrivalled ;  being  fupplied 
with  what  wheat  they  want  in  exchange  for  this  grain  from 
New  York  and  Pennfylvania. 

The  land  in  Carolina  is  very  eafUy  cleared  every  where, 
as  there  is  little  or  no  underwood.  Their  forefts  confiil 
tnoftly  of  great  trees  at  a  confiderable  diftance  afunder ;  fb 
that  they  can  clear  in  Carolina  more  land,  in  a  v^eek,  than 
in  the  forefts  of  Europe  they  can  do  in  a  month.  Their 
Method  is  to  cut  them  at  ^bout  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
dlien  faw  the  trees  into  boards,  or  convert  them  into  ftavesy 
heading,,  or  other  fpecies  of  lumber,  according  to  the  nature 
t>f  the  wood  or  the  demand^  at  the  market.  If  they  are  too 
Apt  from  navigation,  they  heap  them  together,  and  leave  them 
Id  rot.  The  roots  foon  deday  j  and,  before  that,  they  find 
no  inconvenience  from  them,  where  land  is  fo  plenty. 

The  aboriginal  animals  of  this  country  are  in  general  the 
JTame  with  thofe  of  Virginia,  but  there  is  yet  a  greater  num« 
ber  and  variety  of  beautiful  fowls.  All  the  animus  of  Europe 
are  here  in  plenty  $  black-  cattle  are  multiplied  prodigioufly. 
About  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  a  thing  extraordinary  to  have 
ibovc  dirsc  or  four  cow^  now  fome  hwe a^  tboufaadi  fome 

in 
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ifi  Worth  Carolina  a  great  many  more  ;  but  to  have  two  ot 
three  hundred  is  very  common.  Thefc  ramble  all  day  at 
))leafure  in  the  forsfts  ;  but,  their  calves  being  feparated  and. 
kept  in  fenced  paflures,  the  cows  return  every  evening  to 
them ;  they  are  then  milked^  detained  all  night,  milked  in 
the  morning,  and  then  let  loofe  again.  The  hogs  range  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  return  like  the  cows,  by  having 
fhelter  and  fome  vifhials  provided  for  them  ;it  the  plantation  | 
thefe  are  vaftly  numerous,  and  mahy  quite  Wild  ;  many  horn* 
ed  cattle  and^orfcs  too  run  wild  ip  their  woods  ;  though  at 
their  firft  lettletnent  there  was  no'l  one  of  thefe  animals  in  tht 
country.  They  drive  a  great  many  Cattle  from  North  Caro* 
lina  every  year  into  Virginia,  to  be  flaughtered  there  |  and 
they  kilP  and  fait  fome  beef»  and  a  good  deal  of  pork,  for  thd 
Weft-Indies,  within  themfelves  j  but  the  beef  is  neither  fo- 
good,  nor  does  it  keep  near  fo  long,  as  what  is  fent  to  tha 
lame  market  from  Ireland.  They  export  a  confiderabic  num« 
ber  of  live  cattle  to  Pennfylvania  and  the  Wcft^Indies*  Sheep 
are  not  fo  plenty  as  the  black  cattle  or  hogs,  neither  is  theit 
flcfh  (o  good  5  their  wool  is  very  ordinary. 

The  trade  of  Carolina,  befldes  the  lumber,  provifiort^  an(i 
the  like,  which  it  yields  in  common  with  the  reft  of  America^ 
has  three  great  ftaple  commodities,  indieo,  rice,  and  the 
produce  of  the- pine,  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch.  The  two 
foroier  commodities  South  Carolina  has  intirely  to  itfelf  ;* 
andy  taking  in  North  Carolina,  this  part  of  America  yield$ 
ttrofe  pitch  and  tar  than  all  the  reft  of  our  colonies* 

Rice  anciently  formed  by  itfelf  the  ftaple  of  this  province  t 
Ais  wholfome  grain  makes  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  all 
tztits  of  ptdfic  in  the  fbuthern  parts  of  the  world  $  in  the 
northern)  it  is  not  fo  much  in  requeft.  Whilft  the  rigor  of  the 
ASt  of  Kafvfgatfon  obKged  them  to  fend  all  their  rice  dire6U 
ly  to  England,  to  be  re-fliipped  for  the  markets  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  thi  charged  incident  to  this  regulation  lay* fo' heavy 
upon  die  tnrde,  that  the  cultivation  of  rice,  efpecially  in  the 
6me  of  war,  when  thefe  charges  were  greatly  aggftVated  by 
the  rife  of  the  freight  and  infurance,  hardly  anfwered  the 
charges* of  the  planter;  but  now  the  legiflature  has  relaxed 
the  Taw  h)'  this  refpe£t,  and  permits  the  Carolinians  to  fendi 
tTieir  fice  dircfHy  to*  any  place  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape 
Finifterre.  This  prudent^  indulgence  has  again  revived  thd 
rice  trade ;  and,  though  they  have  gone  largely,  and  with  great 
fbirit,  ihto  the  profitable  article  of  indigo,,  it  has  not  diverted 
their  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  rice ;  they  raife  nov9 
jibotc* double? the  <i«antity  of  what  they  raifcd  fome  years  ago; 
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and  this  branch  alone  of  their  commerce  is,  at  the  lowt# 
cftimation,  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  annually. 

Indigo  is  a  dye  made  from  a  plant  of  the  fame  name,  which 
probably  was  lb  called  from  India,  where  it  was  firft  oil* 
tivated,  and  from  whdnce  we  had,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
the  whole  of  what  we  confumed  in  Europe.  This  plant  is 
very  like  the  fern  when  grown,  and,*  when  young,  hardly 
diftmguifhable  from  lucern-grafs ;  its  leaves  m  general  ace 
pennated  and  terminated  bv  a  fingle  lobe ;  the  ^^ers  confift 
of  five  leaves,  and  are  of  tne  papilionaceous  kind ;  the  upper- 
moft  petal  being  larger  and  rounder  than  the  reft,  and  lightly 
furrowed  on  the  fide ;  the  lower  ones  are  (hort,  and  end  in  a 
point ;  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  is  fituated  the  ftile,  which 
afterwards  becomes  a  pod,  containing  the  feeds. 

They  cultivate  three  forts  of  indigo  in  Carolina,  which 
demand  the  fame  variety  of  foils.  Firft,  the  French  or 
Hifpaniola  indigo,  which  ftriking  a  long  tap-root,  will  only 
fiourifb.  in.  a  deep  rich  foil ;  and  therefore,  though  an  ex- 
cellent fort,  is  not  fo  much  cultivated  in  the  maritime  parts 
df  Carolina,  which  are  generally  fandy ;  but  no  part  of  the 
world  is  more  fit  to  produce  it  in  perfeAion  than  the  fame 
country,  an  hundred  miles  backwards  i  it  is  negleifted  too  on 
another  account,  for  it  hardly  bears  a  winter  fo  ibaxp  as  that 
of  Carolina. 

The  fecohd  fort,  which  is  the.falfe  guatemala  or  true 
bahama,  bears  the  winter  better,  is  a  more  tall  and  vigorous 
plant,  is  raifed  in  greater  quantities  from  the  fiune  compafi  of 
ground,  is  content  with  the  worft  foils  in  the  country,  and  is 
therefore  more  cultivated  than  the  firft  fort,  though  inferior- 
in  the  quality  of  its  dye. 

The  third  fort  is  the  wild  indigo,  which  is  indigenous 
here ;  this,  as  it  is  a  native  of  the  country,  anfwers  the  pur-> 
pofes  of  the  planter  the  beft  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  hard!* 
nefs  of  the  plant,  the  eafinefs  of  the  culture,  and  die  quantity, 
of  the  produce ;  of  the  quality  there  is  (oimc  difpute,  xiot  yet 
fettled  amongft  the  planters  themfelves ;  nor  can  they  as  yet 
diftin£Uy  tell  whether  they  are  to  attribute  the  fiiults  of  their 
tndfgo  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  to  the  feafons,  which  have 
much  influence  upon  it,  or  to  fome  defed  in  the  mann* 
fadure* 

Tiie  time  of  planting  the  indigo  is  generally  after  the  firft 
rains  fucceeding  the  vernal  equinox ;  the  feed  is  fown  in  foaall 
ftratght  trenches,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  indies  afunder^ 
when  it  is  at  its  height,  it  is  genorally  eighteea  inches  tall^ 

It 
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It  is  fit  for  cutting,  if  all  things  anfwers  well,  in  the  begin- 
ninr  of  July.     Towards  the  end  of  Auguft,  a  fecond  cutting 
is  obtained ;  and>  if  they  have  a  mild  autumn,  there  is  a  thira 
cutting  at  Michaelmas ;  the  indigo  land  muft  be  weeded  every 
day,  and  the  plants  cleanfed  from  worms,  and  the  plantation 
attended  with  the  greateil  care  and  diligence ;  about  twenty- 
five  negroes  may  manage  a  plantation  of  fifty  arcres,  and 
compleat  the  manufacture  of  the  drug,  befides  providing  their 
own  neceflary  fubfiftence,  and  that  of  the  planter's  £mily. 
Each  ^cre  yields,  if  the  land  be  very  good,  fixty  or  feventy 
pounds  weight  of  indigo ;  at  a  medium  the  produce  is  fift^ 
pounds.     When  the  plant  is  beginning  to  bloflbm  it  is  fit 
for  cutting ;  and,  when  cut,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
bring  it  to  the  fteeper,  without  preffine  or  (baking  it,  as  a 
great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  indigo  depends  upon  the  finp 
Mrina  which  adheres  to  the  leaves  of  this  plant. 

The  apparatus  for  making  indigo  is  pretty;  confiderable, 
though  not  very  expenfive ;  for,  befides  a  pump^  the  whole 
confifls  onljr  ot  vats  and  tubs  of  cyprefs  wood,  common  and 
cheap  in  this  country.    The  indigo,  when  cut,  is  firft  laid 
in  a  vat  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  and  four  deep, 
to  the  height  of  about  fourteen   inches,  to  macerate  and 
digeft.    Then  this  vefTel,  which  is  called  th^  fteeper,  is  filled 
With  water;  the  whole  having  laid  from  about  twelve  or 
fixteen  hours,  according  to  the  weather,  begins  to  ferment, 
Iwell,  rife,  and  grow  lenfibly  warm  ;  at  this  time  fpars  of 
wood  are  run  acrofs  to  prevent  its  raifmg  too  much,  and  a  piqi 
IS  then  fet  to  mark  the  higheft  point  of  its  afcent ;  when  it 
falls  below  this  mark,  they  judge  that  the  fermentation  has 
attained  its  due  pitch,  and  begins  to  abate ;  this  diredls  the 
manager  to  open  a  cock,  and  let  off  the  water  into  another 
vat,  which  is  called  the  beater ;  the  grofs  matter  that  remains 
in  the  firft  vat  is  carried  ofFto  manure  the  ground,  for  whicit 
purpofe  it  13  excellent,  find  new  cuttings  are  put  in  ^  long 
^  the  haryeft  of  this  weed  continues. 

When  the  >vater,  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  particles 
ef  the  indigo,  has  run  into  the  fecond  vat  or  beater,  they  at- 
tend with  a  fort  of  bottomlefs  buckets,  with  long  handles,  to 
work  and  agitate  it }  which  they  do  inceflantly  until  it  heats^ 
froths,  ferments,  and  rifes  above  the  rim  of  the  veflel  which 
contains  it ;  to  allay  this  violent  fermentation,  oil  is  thrown 
in  as  the  froth  rifes,  which  inftantly  fmks  it.  When  thi^ 
beating  has  continued  for  twenty,  thirty,  of  thirty-fivQ 
minutes,  according  to  the  ftate  ot  the  weather  (for  in  cpo) 
ireatlier  it  requires  the  longeft  continued  bating)  ^  fin^U 
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inuddy  grain  begins  to  be  formed,  the  falts  and  other  par^ 
tides  of  the  plant  united  and  difToIved  before  with  the  wacer^ 
are  now  re- united,  and  begin  to  granulate. 

To  difcover  thefe  particles  the  better,  and  to  find  when  the 
liquor  is  fufEciently  beaten,  they  take  up  fome  of  it  from 
time  to  time  on  a  plate  or  in  a  glafs  ;  when  it  appears  in  an 
hopeful  condition,  they  let  loofe  fome  lime  water  from  aa 
adjacent  veilel,  gently  ftirring  the  whole,  which  wonderfully 
facilitates  the  operation;  the  indigo  granulates  more  fully, 
the  liquor  afTumes  a  purplifh  colour,  and  the  whole  is  troubled 
and  muddy;  it  is  now  fuffered  to  fettle;  then  the  clearer 
part  is  left  to  run  off  into  another  fucceffion  of  vefTels,  from 
whence  the  water  is  conveyed  away  as  faft  as  it  clears  at  the 
top,  until  nothing  remains  but  a  thick  mud,  which  is  put 
into  bags  of  coarie  linnen.  Thefe  are  hung  up  and  left  for 
fome  time,  until  the  moifture  is  entirely  drained  off.  To 
finifli  the  drying,  this  mud  is  turned  out  of  the  bags,  and 
worked  upon  boards  of  fome  porous  timber  With  a  wooden 
fpatula ;  it  is  frequently  expofed  to  the  morning' and  evening 
fun,  but  for  a  (hort  time  only ;  and  then  it  is  put  into  boxes 
or  frames,  which  is  called  the  curing^  expofed  agaih  to  the 
fun  in  the  fame  cautious  manner,  untu  with  great  labour  and 
attention  the  operation  is  finiflied,  and  that  valuable  drug, 
called  indigo,  fitted  for  the  market.  The  greateft  (kill  and 
care  is  required  in  every  part  of  the  procefs,  or  there  may  be 
great  danger  of  ruihinj^  the  whole;  the  water  muft  not  be 
fufiFered  to  remain  too  mort  or  too  long  a  time,  either  in  the 
fieeper  or  beater ;  the  beating  itfelf  muft  be  nicely  managed 
fo  as  not  to  exceed  or  fall  fhort ;  and  in  the  curing,  the  ex- 
z8t  medium  between  too  much  or  too  little  drying  is  not  eafily 
attained.  Nothing  but  experience  can  make  the  overfeer 
ikjlful  in  thefe  matters. 

There  are  two  methods  of  trying  the  goodnefs  of  indigo  ; 
ly  fire  and  by  water ;  if  it  fwims  it  is  good,  if  it  finks  it  is 
naught,  the  neavier  the  worfe ;  fo  if  it  wholly  difTolves  in 
water  it  is  good.  Another  way  of  proving  it  is,  by  the  fire 
or  deal ;  if  it  entirely  burns  away,  it  is  good;  the  adultera- 
tions remain  untouched, 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  manufadure,  in  which  (b 
large  profit  may  be  made  upon  fo  moderate  a  fund,  as  that  of 
indieo  ;  and  there  is  no  country  in  which  this  manufadure 
can  be  carried  on  to  fuch  advantage  as  in  Carolina,  where  the 
climate  is  healthy,  provifion  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  every, 
thing  neceflary  for  that  bufinefs  had  with  the  greatefl  cafe. 
To  do  juftice  to  the  Carolinians^  they  have  not  ne^Ieded 
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fhefi' advantages ;  axid^  if  tbey  continue  to  Improve  them 
with  t)ie  fame  fpirit  in  which  they  have  begun,  ancf  attend  di- 
ligently to  the  quality  of  their  goods,  they  muft  naturally  and 
neceflarily  come  to  fupply  the  whole  condimption  of  the  world 
with  this  commodity ;  and  confequcntly  make  their  country 
the  richeft,  as  it  is  the  pleafanteft  and  muft  fertile,  part  of 
the  Britiili  dominions. 

In  all  parts  of  Carolina,  but  efpecially  in  North  Carolina^ 
they  make  great  quantities  .of  turpentine,  tar  and  pitch* 
They  are  alT  the  produce  of  the  pine.  The  turpentine  is 
drawn  iimply  from  incifions  made  in  the  tree ;  they  are  made^ 
from  as  great  an  height  as  a  man  can  reach  with  an  hatchet;^' 
thefe  jncifions  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  in  a  pointy 
where  they  pour  their  contents  into  a  veflel  placed  to  receive 
them.  There  is  nothing  further  in  this  procefs.  But  tar  rt^ 
quires  a  more  confiderabre  apparatus  and  great  trouble.  They 
prepare  a  circular  floor  of  clay,  declining  a  little  towards  the 
f  enter ;  from  this  is  laid  a  pipe  of  wood,  the  upper  part  of 
wbich  is  even  with  the  floor,  and  reaches  ten  feet  without 
the  circumference;  under  the  end  the  earth  is  dug  away, 
and  barrels  placed  to  receive  the  tar  as  it  runs.  Upon  the 
floor  is  built  up  a  large  pile  of  pine  wood  fplit  in  pieces,  an4 
furrounded  with  a  w^l  of  earth,  leaving  only  a  fmall  aper- 
ture at  the  top  where  the  fire  is  firft  kindled.  When  the  firoj 
begins  to  burn,  tbey  cover  this  opening  likewife  to  confine  the 
fire  from  flaming  out,  and  to  leave  only  fu£cient  heat  toiorce 
the  tar  downwards  to  the  floor.  They  temper  the  heat  as 
they  pleafe,  by  running  a  ftick  into  the  wall  of  clay,  and 

E'vmg  it  air.  Pitch  is  made  by  boiling  tar  in  large  iron 
ittles  fet  in  furnaces,. or  burning  it  in  round  clay  holes  made 
In  the  earth.  The  greateft  quantity  of  pitch  and  tar  is  made 
in  North  Carolina. 

There  are,  in  the  two  provinces  which  compofe  Carolina^ 
ten  navigable  rivers  of  a  very  long  courfe,  and  innumerable 
fmaller  ones,  which  fall  into  them,  all  abounding  in  fij[h« 
About  fifty  or  fixty  miles  from  the  fea,  there  are  fans  in  moflb 
of  the  great  rivers,  which,  as  you  approach  their  fources,  bc« 
come  more  frequent.  This  is  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  the  Ame^ 
xican  rivers ;  at  thefe  falls,  thofe  who  navigate  thefe  rivers^ 
land  their  goods,  carry  them  beyond  the  cataraA  on  horfesp 
or  waggons,  and  then  re-fhip  them  below  or  above  it. 

The  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  North  Carolina  form  but  or« 
dinary  harbours,  and  do  not  admit,  except  one  at  Cape  Fear^ 
vefibls  of  above  feventy  or  eighty  tons ;  fo  tb^t  larger  (hips  are 
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cl^liged  to  lie  ofF  in  a  found  called  Ocacock,  which  is  fonnej 
bietween  fome  iflands  and  the  continent.  Thb  lays  a  weight 
upon  their  trade  by  the  expence  of  lighterage.  North  Caro« 
Iina,.  partly  ^pon  that  opcafion,  but  principally  that  the  firft 
(iettlements  were  made  as  near  as  poilible  to  the  capital,  which 
lies  confiderably  to  the  fouthward,  was  greatly  negleded* 
For  a  long  time  it  was  but  ill  inhabited,  and  by  an  indigent 
and  diforderly  people,  who  had  little  property,  and  hardly  any 
law  or  government  to  protefi:  them  in  what  they  had.  As  comr 
modious  land  grew  fcarce  in  the  other  colonies,  people  in  low 
circumftances,  obferving  that  a  great  deal  of  excellent  and 
convenient  land  was  yet  to  be  patented  in  North  Carolina| 
were  induced  by  that  circumftance  to  plant  themfelves  there. 
Oth^rs^  who  faw  how  they  profpered,  followed  their  example. 
The  government  became  more  attentive  to  the  place  as  it  be- 
came mdre  valuable ;  and,  by  degrees,  fomething  of  a  better  tx-m 
derwas  introduced.  The  efteA  of  which  is,  that^  though  by  no 
means  as  wealthy  41s  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  has 
many  more  white  peopl? ;  things  begin  to  wear  a  fticc  of  fet- 
itlenlent ;  and  tl^e  dimculties  they  have  Iain  under  1^  not  fo 
fnany,  lior  fo  great,  as  to  make  us  nesled  all  futyre  efforts, 
pr  hinder  us  from  forming  very  reafonsible  expeflations  of  fee-* 
ing  the  trade  of  this  country,  with  proper  management,  be* 
come  a  flouriihiiig  and  fruitful  branch  of  the  Britiih  Ameri* 
^an  commerce.  That  even  now  it  is  far  from  contemptible, 
may  appear  by  a  lift  of  their  exported  commodities,  which  I 
^11  mbjoin. 

£dentx>n  was  formerly  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  if  a 
trifling  village  can  deferve  that  denomination  \  but  governor 
pobbs  projected  one  further  fouth  upon  the  river  Neus  | 
which,  though  it  undoubtedly  has  the  advantage  of  being 
fomething  more  central,  is  by  no  means  equally  well  lituatea 
for  trade,  which  ought  always  to  be  of  the  firft  confideration 
in  whatever  regards  any  of  the  colonies.  However,  none  of 
liheir  towns  are  worth  mentioning ;  the  conveniency  of  inland 
liavigation  in  all  our  fouthern  colonies,  and  the  want  of 
tiandicraftfmen,  is  a  great  and  almoft  infuperable  obftacle  to 
(heir  ever  having  any  confiderable. 

'  The  only  town  in  either  of  the  Carolinas  which  can  draw 
our  attention  is  Charles- town;  and  this  is  one  of  the  firft  in 
North  America  for  fize,  beauty,  and  traffic.  Its  fituatioxi 
1  have  already  mentioned,  fo  aamirably  chofen  at  the  con<v 
^ence  of  two  navigable  rivers.  Its  harbour  is  good  in  every 
refpe£t,  but  that  of  a  bar,  which  hinders  veflels  of  more  thai^ 
f^  hiU^dred  tons  burden  from  entering.  The  (Qwn  is  reguls^r*? 
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■  \f  and  pretty  ftrongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art ;  the 
ftreets  are  well  cut;  the  houfes  are  large  and  well  built,  and 
rent  extremely  high.  The  church  is  fpacious,  and  executed 
in  a  very  handfome  tafte,  exceeding  every  thing  of  that  kind 
which  we  have  in  America,  Here  befides,  the  feveral  deno- 
minations of  difTenters  have  their  meeting  houfes.  It  contains 
about  eight  hundred  houfes,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  governor 
mnd  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  aflembly.  Several  handfome 
equipages  are  kept  here.  The  planters  and  merchants  are  rich 
and  well  bred ;  the  people  are  ihewy  and  expenfive  in  their 
drefs  and  way  of  living ;  fo  that  every  thing  confpires  to  make 
diis  by  much  the  livelieft  and  politen  place,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
richeit  too,  in  all  America. 

The  beft  harbour  in  this  province  is  far  to  the  (buthward, 
on  the  borders  of  Georda,  called  Port-Royal.  "This  might 
give  a  capacious  and  fafe  reception  to  the  largeft  fleets  of  the 
greateft  bulk  and  burden  ;  yet  the  town  which  is  called  Beau* 
S>rt,  built  upon  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  with  the  harbour, 
is  not  as  yet  confiderable,  but  it  bids  fair  in  time  for  becoming 
the  iirft  trading  town  in  this  part  of  North  America* 

The  import  trade  of  South  Carolina  from  Gifeat  Britain 
and  the  Weft-Indies  is  the  fame  in  all  refpe£b  with  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  colonies,  and  is  very  large;  Their  trade  with 
the  Indians  is  likewife  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition.  As  for 
its  export,  both  the  nature  of  that  and  its  prodigious  increafe 
may  be  difcerned  from  the  following  comparative  tables,  whidi 
enables  lis  to  fee  how  muc!h  this  colony  has  advanced  in  a  few 
years ;  as  an  attentive  confideration  of  its'natural  advantages 
muftfliewushowmuch  it  muft  advance,  if  properly  mana^, 
9s  there  iS'  fcarce  any  improvement  of  which  this  exo^llenc 
country  is  npt  capable. 

Exported  from  Charles-town. 

In  the  year  1731.  In  the  year  I754» 

Rice  41,957  barrels    Rice,  104, 682  barrels 


Indigo,  00, 000  pounds 

Deerfkins,  300  hhds. 

Pitch,  10, 750  barrels 

Tar,  2,  063  ditto 

Turpentine  759  ditto 

Beef,  pork)  &c,  not  parti- 
cularized. 


Indigo,  2x6,  924  pds. 

Deerlkins,  460  hhds* 

1 14  bund. 

508  loofe 
Pitch,  5, 869  barrels 

Tar,  2, 945  ditto 

Turpentine,  759  ditto 

Beef,  416  ditto 

Pork,  I,  560  ditto 

India  com^       16, 428  buih» 

Peas 
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Peas,  9, 162  ditttt 

Tanned  leather,  4, 196  barrels 
Hides  in  the  hair  1^200 
S  hingles,     1,114,  poo 
Staves,  2o6>.  poo 

Lumber,         3.95,  000  (eeU 

ficfides  a  great  deal  of  live  cattle,  horfes,  cedar,  cypreis^ 
mid  walnut  plank  5  bees-wax»  myrtle,  and  fome  raw  iUk 
and  cotton. 

.  North  Carolina,  wblch  is  reputed  one  of  the  leaf^flouriibing 
iof  ottir  fettlements,  and  which  certainly  lay  under  great  diffi* 
culties,  hath,  within  a  few  years,  greatly  improved.  The 
confcquence  of  this  inferior  province  mav  appear  \>y  the  fol- 
lowing view  of  its  trade,  which  I  can  taxe  upon  me  to  fay  i^ 
|M>t  very  far  from  being  exa6b  ;  it  is  at  leaft  fufficiently  fo  t9 
fnaUe  us  to  form  a  proper  ide^  of  this  province  and  its  coaw 
|B£rce* 

fxported  from  ^H  ports  the^of  North  Carolina  ia  I753»' 
Tar^i,  61,  528  b^rels* 

Fitch,  ^^y^SS  ^i^^o* 

I  Turpentine^  l05  4294ittOt 

Staves,  762,  330  «0k 

Shinsles,  2,  500,  000  no» 

LumpeTf  ^,  000, 647  feet* 

r  Corn,  61 ,  580  bufli^t 

Peas,  about  10, 000  ditto^ 

Fork  and  beef,  3, 300  barrels. 

Tobacco,  about.  lOO  hoglheads* 

Tanned  leather,  about  TOGO  hundred  we|| 
Deer  ikins,  in  all  ways,  ajboot  30,  •oo* 

Besides  :|  very  copfiderable  quantity  of  wheat,  r]c^,  bread, 
(<>tato^s,  be^s-wax,  tallow^  candles,  bacon,  bog's  lard,  ibme 
cotum,  and  a  vaft  deal  of  fquared  timber  of  walnut  and  cedar, 
and  hoops  and  headings  of  all  fon;s«  Of  late  they  raife  indigo, 
but  in  what  quantity  I  cannot  determine,  for  it  is  all  exported 
from  Sou(h  Carolina.  They  raife  likewife  much  more  to- 
,bacco  than  I  have  mentioned,  h\xx  this,  as  it  is  produced  on 
tbe  frontiers  of  Virginia,  (b  it  is  exported  from  thence.  They 
export  too  no  incon&derable  quantity  of  beaver,  racoon,  otter, 
fox,  ininx,  and  wild  cats,  and  in  every  fhip  a  good  deal  of 
lij^e  cattle,  befides  what  they  vend  in  Virginia.  Both  in  North 
aii4  South  CsM^olina  they  have  made  fre<|uent;)  but  I  think  not 

vigorous 
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^gorous  nor  fufEciently  continued^  efForts  in  the  cullivation 
of  cotton  and  lilk.     What  they  have  fent  home  of  thefe  corc^f 
modities  is  of  fo  excellent  a  kina,  as  to  give  us  great  encourage* 
ment  to  proceed  in  a  bufvnefs  which  we  have  not  taken  to 
heart  with  all  that  warmth  which  its  Importance  in  trade  and 
the  fitnefs  of  the  climate  for  thefe  moft  valuable  articles  cer- 
tainly deferve.     It  was  a  long  time  before  this  province  went 
into  the  profitable  trade  of  indigo,  notwithftanding  a  premium 
jTubfifted  a  good  many  years  for  all  that  fliould  be  raifed  in  cue 
plantations  i  the  thing  was  at  firft  despaired  of,  and  it  was 
never  judeed  that  Carolina  could  produce  this  drug  $  but  n<r 
fooner  haa  a  few  (hewn  a  fpirited  and  fuccefsful  example,  than 
all  went  into  it  fo  heartily,  that  though  it  is  but  about  fijc 
years  fince  they  began,  I  am  informed  that  five  hundred  thoa- 
fand  weight  was  made  laft  year  j  and,  as  they  go  on,  in  a  verj 
little  time  they  will  fupply  the  market  with  a  commoditjTi 
iivhich  before  we  purchafed  every  ounce  from  the  f'rench  and 
Spaniards.    Silk  requires  ftill  more  trouble,  and  a  clofer  at- 
tention ;  as  yet  it  proceeds  with  languor,  nor  will  a  premium 
alone  ever  fuffice  to  fet  on  foot  in  a  vigorous  man;ier  a  manu-* 
fa£lure  which  will  find  great  difficulties  in  any  country,  which 
does  not  abound  in  hands  that  can  work  for  very  trifling  wages* 
The  want  of  this  advantage  in  Carolina,  though  no  part  of 
the  world  is  fitter  for  this  bufinefs  and  no  bufindfs  could  be  fo 
advantageous  to  England,  will,  for  a  very  Ion?  time,  be  ait 
impediment  to  the  manufa£lure  of  raw  filk,  unleis  fome  prbper, 
well-ftudied,  and  vigoroufly-executed  fcfaeme  be  fet  on  foot 
for  that  purpofe ;  and  furely  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  a  very 
lerious  confideration.     America  is  our  great  refource  ;  thit 
will  remain  to  us  when  other  branches  of  our  trade  are  decay-* 
ed,  or  exift  no  more  j  and  therefore  we  ought  to  grudge  no 
expence  that  may  enable  them  to  anfwer  this  end  foeiie£lualIy» 
3S  one  day  to  fupply  the  many  lofles  we  have  already  had, 
and  the  many   more  we  have  but  too  much  reafon  to  ap« 
prehend,  in  our  commerce.    Thefe  expences  are  not  like  the 
expences  of  war,  heavy  in  their  nature  and  precarious  in  their 
efFedls  ;  but  when  judicioufly  ordered,  the  certain  and  infal- 
lible means  of  rich  and  fucceffive  harvefts  of  gain  to  the  lateft 
poilerity,   at  the  momentary  charge  of  a  comparatively  fmall 
'   quantity  of  feed,  and  pf  a  moderate  hu(bandry  to  the  prefent 
generation. 

In  the  year  17^2,  the  government,  obferving  that  a  great 
tra£l  of  land  in  Carolina  upon  the  borders  of  the  Spaniih  Fio^ 
jrida,  laid  wafte  ai^d  unfettled,  refolved  to  ere£t  it  into  a  fepa-. 
jate  jjrovinc^y  and  to  fend  a  colony  thither.    Thl$  tb^y  were 
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the  rather  induced  to  do,  becaufe  it  lajr  on  tke  frontier  of  all 
bur  provinces,  naked  and  defencelefs;  whereas,  if  it  couM  be 
properly  fettled,  if  would  be  a  ftrong  barrier  to  them  upon 
that  ficfe^  or  at  leaft  would  be  fuiKcient  to  prote^  Carx>Iina 
from  the  incurfions  which  the  Indians,  inftigated  by  the 
French  or  Spaniards,  might  m^e  upon  that  province.  They 
had  it  likewife  in  their  view  to  raife  wine,  oil,  and  filk,  and  to 
turn  the  induftry  of  this  new  people  from  the  timber  and  pro* 
viiion  trade,  which  the  other  colonies  had  gone  into  too  large* 
hr,  into  channels  more  advantageous  to  the  public^  Laudable 
oefigns  in  every  rcfpeA ;' though  perhaps  the  means  which 
were  taken  to  piit  them  in  execution  were  not  altogether  an- 
fwerable. 

That  whole  country  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Savannah 
and  Alatamaha  north  and  fouth,  and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
ivi  the  eaft  to  the  great  South-Sea  lipon  the  weft,  was  veftcd 
in  truftees;  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  property  in  chief 
was  to  revert  to  the  crown.  This  country  extends  aoout  fixty 
miles  from  north  and  fouth  near  the  fea,  but  widens  in  the 
more  remote  parts  to  above  one  hundred  and  fifty.  From  the 
fea  to  the  Apalachian  mountains,  it  is  not  much  Ihort  of 
three  hundred. 

In  purfuance  of  the  original  defign,  truftees  refolved  to  en- 
courage poor  people  to  fettle  in  the  province,  which  bad  been 
committed  to  their  care ;  and  to  this  purpofe  found  them  in 
neceiTaries  to  tranfport  them  into  a  country,  of  which  they 
had  previoufly  publifhed  a  moft  exaggerated  and  flattering  de« 
fcription.  In  reality,  the  country  dii^rs  little  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, but  that  the  fummers  are  yet  hotter,  and  the  foil  ia 
Sneral  of  a  poorer  kind.  The  colony  was  fent  over  under 
t  care  of  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  who  very  generoufly  beftowed 
his  own  time  and  pains,  without  any  reward,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  fettlement. 

The  truftees  had  very  well  obferved,  that  many  of  our  co- 
lonies, efpecially  that  of  South  Carolina,  haa  been  very 
much  endangered,  both  internally  and  externally^  by  fufier- 
ing  the  Negroes  to  grow  fo  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Whites.  An  error  of  this  kind,  they  judged,  in  a  colony 
which  was  not  only  to  defend  itfelf  but  to  be  in  fome  ibrt  a 
proteAion  to  the  others,  would  have  been  inexcufable ;  they, 
for  that  reafon,  forbid  the  importation  of  Negroes  into  Geor*«. 
cia.  In  the  next  place,  they  obferved*  that  great  mifchiefii 
happened  in  the  other  fettlements  from  niaking  vaft  grants  of 
land,  which  the  grantees  jobbec^out  again  to  the  di^ourage-» 
ment  of  the  feitlefs  i  or,  what  viras  WQift^  fuifered  tg  lie  idle 
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and  uncultivated.  To  avoid  this  mifchiefy  and  to  prevent  the 
people  from  becoming  wealthy  and  luxurious,  which  they 
thought  inconfiftent  with  the  military  plan  upon  which  thia 
colony  was  founded,  they  allowed  in  the  common  courfe  of* 
each  family  but  twenty  five  acres;  and  none  could,  according. 
to  the  original  fcheme,  by  any  means  come  to  poiTefs  more 
than  five  hundred.  Neither  dia  they  give  an  Inheritance  in  fee^ 
lunple,  or  to  the  heirs  general  of  the  fettlers,  but  granted  them. 
their  lands  inheritable  only  by  their  male'  ilTue.  I'hi^y  lik'ewife 
forbid  the  importation  of  rum  into  the  province,  to  prevent 
the  great  diforders  which  they  obferve^  to  arife  in  the  other 
parts  of  North  America  from  the  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors* 

Thefe  regulations,  though  well  intended  and  meant  to  bring 
about  very  excellent  purpofes,  yet  it  might  at  firft,  as  it  did 
afterwards,  appear,  that  they  were  made  without  fufficiently 
confulting  the  nature  of  the  country  or  the  difpofition  of  the 
people  which  they  regarded.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  as  the 
climate  is  exceilively  h6t,  and  field  work  very  laborious  in  a|, 
new  colony,  as  the  ground  muft  be  cleared,  tilled,  and  fowed, 
all  with  great  and  inceflant  toil,  for  their  hare  fubiiftence,  the 
load  was  too  heavy  for  the  White  men,  efpecially  men  who 
had  not  been  feafoned  to  the  country.  The  conlequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  greateft  part  of  their  time,  all  the  heat 
of  the  day,  was  fpent  in  idlenefs,  which  brought  certain  want 
along  with  it.  It  is  true,  that  all  our  colonies  on  .the  conti- 
nent, even  Virginia  and  Carolina,  were  originally  fettled  with- 
put  the  help  of  Negroes.  The  White  men  were  obliged  to 
the  labour,  and  they  underwent  it,  becaufe  they  then  faw.nii. 
other  way ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  man  not  to  fubmit  to  extra* 
ordinary  nardfhips  in  on^  fpot,  when  they  fee  their  neighbours 
on  another,  witbout  any  difference  in  the  circumftances  of' 
things,  in  a  much  more  eafy  condition.  Befides,  there  were 
no  methods  taken  to  animate  them  under  the  hardihip^  they 
endured*    All  things  contributed  to  difpirit  them. 

A  levelling  fcheme  in  a  new  colony  is  a  thing  extremely 
unadyifeable.  Men  are  feldom  induced  to  leave  their  country, 
but  upon  fome  extraordinary  profpefls ;  there  ought  always  to 
be  fomething  of  a  vaftnefs  in  the  view  that  is  prefented  to  them, 
to  flrike  powerfully  upon  t^eir  imagination ;  and.  this  will 
operate,  becaufe  men  will  never  reafon  well  enough  to  fee,  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  not  endued  with  dilpofitions  pro- 
per to  make  a  fortune,4any  where,  let  the  propofed  advantages 
be  what  they  ^ilK  The  majority  of  mankind  mufl  always  be 
indigent;  but  in  a  new  fettlement  they  mufl  be  all  fo,  unlefs 
hm9  p^rfons  there  are  oh  fuA  a  comfortable  and  fubflantial 
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footing  ae  to  gtve  dirc^iein  and  vigour  to  the  Induftqr  of  Aw 
reft;  lor,  in  every  well  contrived  building,  there  muft  b^ 
firong  beaihs  and  joifts,  as  well  as  fmaller  bricks,  tiles,  and 
laths.  Perfons  of  fubftance  found  themfelves  difcouraged  from 
Bttempting  a  fettlement,  by  the  narrow  bounds  which  no  in- 
^uftry  could  enable  them  to  pafs;  and  the  defi0;n  of  confirm^ 
ing  trie  inheritance  to  the  male  line  was  an  additional  difcou-* 
ragement.  The/ettlers  found  themfelves  not  upon  a  par  with 
the  other  colonies.  There  was  an  t>bvious  inconvenience  ia 
leaving  no  provifion  at  all  for  females,  as  in  a  new  colony  the 
land  muft  be^  for  fome  time  at  lead,  the  only  wealth  of  the 
Ikmily.  The  quantity  of  twenty-five  acres  was  undoubtedly 
too  fmall  a  portion,  as  it  was  given  without  any  confideration 
of  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  was  therefore  in  many  places 
of  very  little  value.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was  clogged,  after  z, 
Ihort  free  tenure,  with  a  much  greater  quit-rent  than  is  paid 
in  our  beft  and  longeft  fettled  colonies.  Indeed,  through  the 
t^hole  manner  of  granting  land,  there  appeared,  I  know  not 
Hvhat  low  attention  to  the  trifling  profits  that  might  be  derived 
to  the  truftees  or  the  crown  by  rents  and  efcheats,  which 
dogged  the  liberal  fgheme  that  was  fir  ft  laid  down,  and  was  in 
itfelfextremely  injudicious.  When  yoii  have  a  flourifliing  co-^ 
lony,  with  extenuve  fettlements,  from  the  fmalleft  quit-rents 
the  crown  receives  a  large  revenue;  but,  in  an  ill-fettled  pro- 
vince, the  greateft  rents  make  but  a  poor  return,  and  yet  are 
fufficicnt  to  burden  and  impoveri(h  the  people. 

The  tail- male  grants  were  fo"  grievous,  that  the  trufieei 
lAemfelvcs  correfled  that  crrror  in  a  fliort  time.  The  prohi- 
bition of  rum,  though  fpecious  in  appearance,  had  a  very  bad 
cfied*  The  waters  in  this  unfettled  country,  running  through 
fuch  an  extent  of  foreft,  were  not  wholeu^me  drinking,  and 
wanted  the  corre£tive  of  a  little  fpirit,  as  the  fettlers  them- 
felves wanted  fomething  to  fupport  their  ftrength  in  the  extra- 
ordinary and  unufual  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  dampncfs 
of  it  in  feveral  places  difpofing  them  to  agues  and  fevers.  Butji 
what  was  worfe,  this  prohibition  in  a  manner  deprived  them 
of  the  only  vent  they  had  for  the  only  commodities  they  could 
fend  to  market,  lumber  and  corn,  which  could  fell  no  where 
but  in  the  fugai  iflands,  and,  with  this  reftri^on  of  Negroes 
and  rum,  they  could  take  very  little  from  them  in  return. 

All  thefe  and  feveral  other  inconveniences,  in  the  plan  of 
the  fettlemenr,  raifed  a  general  difcontent  in  the  inhabitants  ; 
they  quarrelldd  with  one  another  and  with  thefr  magiftrates  % 
they  complained;  they  remonftrated;  and,  finding  no  latif- 
ia£Uo0j  many  of  tbeih  fled  out  pf  Georgia,  and  difperfed 
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dmnfilvef  where  they  deemed  the  encouragement  better,  t<> ' 

M  the  other  colonies.  So  that  of  above  two  thoufand  people*  * 

who  had  tranfported  themfelves  from  Europe,  in  a  little  time 

jMt  about  iix  or  feven  hundred  "vlrcre  to  be  found  in  Georgia; 

fo  far  were  they  from  increafing.    The  mifchitf  grew  worfe 

and  worfe  ferery  day,  until  the  government  revoked  the  grant 

to  the  truftcfes^  took  thie  province  into  their  own  hands,  and 

annulled  all  the  particular  regulations  that  were  made.  It  wat 

then  left  exadlly  on  the  fame  footing  with'  Carolina.  ' 

Though  this  ftep  had  probably  faved  the  colony  from  intrre 

ruin,  jrct  it  was  not  perhaps  fo  well  done  to  negledk  entirely 

the  firft  views -upon  which  it  was  fettled.   Thefc  were  urt-^ 

doubtedly  judicious;  and,  if  the  methods  taken  to  compaft 

them  were  not  fo  well  dire£led,  it  was  no  argument  againft 

the  defigiis  themfelves,  but  a  reafon  for  fome  change  in  the  in* 

ftrumant^  defigned  to  put  them  in  execution.      Certainly  no*- 

thin^  wants  a  regulation  more,  than  the  dangerous  inequality 

in  the  number  of  Negroes  and  Whites,  in  fuch  of  our  provinces 

where  the  former  are  ufed«.    South  Carolina,  in  fpite  of  its 

great  wesdth,  is  really  in  a  more  defencelefs  condition,  than  a: 

knot  of  poor  townihips,  on  the  frontiers  of  New  England. 

In  Georgia,  the  firft  error  of  abfolutely  prohibiting  the  ufe  of 

Negroes,  might  be  turned  to  very  good  account;  for  they 

would  have  received  thepermiffion  to  employ  them  under  what 

qualiflcacions  foever,  not  as  a  reftridion,  but  as  a  favour  and 

indulgence ;  and  by  executing  whatever  regulations  we  ihould 

make  in  this  point  with  ftriSnefs,  by  degrees  we  might  fee  a 

province  fit  to  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  defence  and  tr^c  too  ; 

whereas  we  have  let  them  ufe  fuch  a  latitude  in  that  affair, 

which  we  were  fo  earneft  to  prevent,  that  Georgia,  inftead  of 

being  any  defence  to  Carolina,  does  actually  ftand  in  need  of 

a  confiderable  force  to  defend  itfelf. 

As  for  the  fcheme  of  vines  and  filk,  we  were  extremely  ea* 
ger  in  this  refpeft  in  the  beginning;  and  vety  fupinc  ever  fences 
At  that  time  fuch  a  defign  was  clearly  impracticable;  becaufe 
a  few  people  feated  in  a  wild  country  muft  firft  provide  every 
thing  for  the  fupport  of  life,  by  raifing  corn  and  breeding  cat-* 
tic,  before  they  can  think  of  manufaftures  of  anv  kind;  and 
they  muft  grow  numerous  enough  to  fparc  a  number  of  han^a 
from  that  moft  neceflTary  employment,  before  they  can  fend 
fuch  things  in  any  degree  oF  chcapnefe  or  plenty  to  a  good 
market.  But  now  there  is  little  faid  of  either  of  tnefe  articlesi^ 
though  the  province  is  longer  fettled  and  grown  more  popu« 
h^*    But  the  misfortune  is,  that,  though  no  people  upon 
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earth  originally  conceive  things  better  than  the  Englifii  dot^ 
they  want  the  unremitting  perfeverance  which  is  necefiary  to 
bring  defigns  of  confequence  to  perfe<^on.  We  are  apt  Aid* 
denly  to  change  our  meafures  upon  any  failure  $  without  fuf- 
iiciently  confidering,  whether  the  failure  has  been  owing  to  a 
fault  in  the  fcheme  itfelf ;  this  does  not  arife  frpm  any  defied^ 
peculiar  to  our  peoplcy  for  it  is  the  fault  of  mankind  in  gene- 
ral,  if  left  to  themlelvcs.  What  is  done  by  us  is  geheratly  done 
by  the  fpirit  of  the  people ;  as  far  as  that  can  go  we  advance, 
but  no  further.  We  want  political  regulations,  and  a  ficadr 
plan  in  government,  to  remedy  the  defeds  that  muft  be  in  ^ 
things,  which  depend  merely  on  the  chara&er  and  difpolition 
of  the  people. 

At  prelent,  Georgia  is  beginning  to  emerge,  though  flowly^ 
out  of  the  difficulties  that  attended  its  iirft  eftablifliment.  It 
is  ftill  but  ndifFerently  peopled,  though  it  is  now  near  thirty 
years  fmce  its  firit  fettlement.  Not  one  of  our  colonies  was 
of  fo  flow  a  growth,  though  none  had  fo  much  of  the  atten-* 
tion  of  the  government  or  of  the  people  in  general,  or  ratfed 
fo  great  expectations  in  the  beginning.  They  export  fome  com 
and  lumber  to  the  Weft-Indies ;  they  raife  fome  rice,  and  of 
late  are  going  with  fuccefs  into  indigo.  It  is  not  to  be  doubt-* 
«d  but  in  time,  when  their  internal  diviflons  are  a  little  better 
compofed,  the  remaining  errors  in  the  government  corrededy 
and  the  people  begin  to  multiply^  they  will  become  a  ufefol 
province. 

Georgia  has  two  towns  already  known  in  trade;  Savanna 
the  capital,  which  ftands  very  well  for  bufinefs  about  ten  miles 
from  the  fea,  upon  a  noble  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  is 
navigable  two  hundred  miles  further  for  large  boats,  to  the 
fecond  town,  called  Augufta;  this  ftands  upon  a  fpot  of 
ground  of  the  greateft  fertility,  and  is  fo  commodioufly  (ituatc4 
for  the  Indian  trade,  that,  from  the  firft  eftabliihment  of  the 
colonv,  it  has  been  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition,  and  main- 
tainea  very  early  fix  hundred  Whites  in  that  trade  alone.  The 
Indian  nations  on  their  borders  are  the  upper  and  lower  Creeks^ 
the  Chickefaws,  and  the  Cherokees ;  who  are  fome  of  the 
moft  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  in  America.  The  trade  of 
fkins  with  this  people  is  the  largeft  we  have ;  it  takes  in  tha^ 
of  Georgia,  the  two  Carolinas  and  Virginia*  We  deal  with 
them  fomewhat  in  furs  likewife,  but  they  are  of  an  infertof 
fort.  All  fpecies  of  animals,  that  bear  the  fur^  by  a  wife 
Providence,  have  it  morethick,  and  of  a  Ibfter  and  finer  kind^ 
as  you  go  to  the  northward  i  the  greater  the  cold,  the  better 
they  are  clad. 

a  NOVA 
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NOVA      SCOTIA. 

Tti  E  laft  province  we  have  fettled,  as  ^colonifts ,  not  as 
conquerors,  updn  the  continent  of  North  America,  is  Nova 
Scotia.  This  vail  province,  called  by  the  French  Acadie,  has 
New  Ehgland  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
tveft,  and  the  river  and  gulph  of  St,  Laurence  to  the  norch 
arid  north- eaft.  It  lies  between  the  44th  and  50th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and,  though  in  a  very  favourable  part  of  the 
temperate  zone,  has  a  winter  of  an  almoft  infuppoftable  length 
dirid  cdldnefs,  continuing  at  leaft  feven  months  in  the  year ;  tp 
this*  immediately  fuccceds,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
thing  that  may  oe  called  fpring,  a  fummer  of  an  heat  as  vio- 
lent as  the  Cold,  though  of  no  long  continuance*  and  they 
Art  wrapt  in  the  gloom  of  a  perpetual  fog,  even  long  after  the 
fummer  feafon  has  commenceda  In  moft  parts,  the  foil  is  thin 
imd  barren,  the  corn  it  produces  of  st  Ihrivelled  kind  like  rye^ 
and  the  grafs  intermixed  with  a  cold  fpungy  mofs.  However, 
It  is  not  uniformly  bad  j  there  are  trads  in  Nova  Scotia,  which 
do  not  yield  to  the  beft  land  in  New  England. 

Uhpromifing  as  this  country  is,  yet,  negleftlng  all  thofc 
delightful  tra£ts  to  the  fouthward,  it  was  here  that  fome  of 
the  firft  European  fettlements  were  made.  The  French  feated 
themfelves  here  before  they  made  any  eftablifliment  in  Canada; 
but  whatever  unaccountable  ignorance  influenced  their  choice, 
the  induftry  and  vigour  of  that  time  deferve  our  applaufe;  for^ 
though  they  had  infinitely  more  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with 
than  we  have  at  this  day,  and  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
luccours  froni  Europe,  yet  they  fubfifted  in  a  tolerable  manner, 
and  encreafed  largely ;  when  the  colony  which  in  our  days  we 
have  fixed  there,  if  the  fupport  of  the  royal  hand  was  with-, 
drawn  but  for  a  moment,  after  all  the  immenfe  fums  which 
have  been  expended  in  its  eftablifliment,  would  undoubtedly 
fink  into  nothing.  It  is  with  difficulty  it  fubfifts,  even  encou- 
raged and  fupported  as  it  is.  Yet  the  defign  of  eftablifhing  a 
colony  here,  with  whatever  difficulties  it  might  have  been  at- 
tended, was  a  very  prudent  mea(ure ;  for  the  French  would 
undoubtedly  have  profited  of  our  negle<Jls,  and  have  by  fome 
means  got  this  country  into  their  hands,  to  the  great  annoy^ 
ance  of  all  our  colonies,  and  to  the  great  benefit  both  of  their 
fiihery  and  their  fugar  iflands. 

This  country  has  frequently  changed  handiJ  from  one  pri- 
vate proprietor  to  the  other,  and  from  the  French  to  the  En- 
tliih  nation,  backward   and   forward ;    until   the    treaty    of 
Jtrecbt  ^ftabliibed  our  right  in  it  finally  j  as  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
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la-Chapelle  confirmed  it.  But  both  were  deficient  in  not  as- 
certaining diflin£Uy  what  bounds  this  province  ought  to  have 
but  that  has  been  eflcdtually  done  by  the  laft  treaty  of  peace, 
which  h^s  confined  the  whole  country  in  difputeto  th^  £ngli(h» 

The  chief  town  we  had  formerly  in  this  province,  was  called 
*Annapolis  Royal ;  but,  though  the  capital,  it  was  a  fmall 
place,  wretchedly  fortified,  and  yet  worfe  built  and  inhabited* 
Here  were  ftationed  the  remains  of^  a  regiment,  which  con- 
tinued there,  very  little  recruited,  fmce  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne;  but  though  this  place  never  flourifhed,  it  flood  upon 
the  very  beft  harbour,  as  it  is  faid,  in  North  America;  but  it 
was  not  here,  but  on  the  Ibuth-eaf):  fide  of  the  peninfula,  that 
the  fettlcment,  refolved  and  executed  with  fo  much  fpirit  at 
the  end  of  the  laft  war,  Was  eftablilhed.  This  too  ftands 
upon  a  fine  harbour,  very  commodioufly  fituated,  and  rather 
belter  than  Annapolis  for  the  fifhery.  The  town  is  called 
Halifax  from  the  prefent  earl,  to  whofe  wifdom  and  care  we 
X)we  this  fettlement.  In  I743>  three  thoufand  families,  at  an 
jmmenfe  charge  to  the  government,  were  tranfported  into  this 
country  at  once,  and  (I  think)  three  regiments  ftationed 
there  to  proteft  them  from  the  Indians,  who  have  always 
(hewed  themfclves  our  moft  implacable  enemies-  The  town  is 
large,  and,  for  fo  new  a  fettlemcnt,  well  built.  It  has  z 
good  intrenchment  of  timber,  fo  ftrengthened  with  forts  of  the 
fame  materials,  as  to  be  in  little  danger  from  an  Indian  enemy. 

Though  thfs  town  of  Halifax  has,  all  things  confidered,  a 
lolerable  appearance,  the  adjacent  country  is  not  improved  in 
proportion  j  the  ground  is  very  hard  to  be  cleared ;  when 
cleared  does  not  produce  a  great  deal,  and  labour  is  extrava- 
gantly dear.  But  this  colony  has  fuflfered  more  from  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Indians  than  from  any  thing  elfc.  Their  in- 
curfions  have  been  fo  frequent,  and  attended  with  fuch  cruel- 
ties, that  the  people  can  hardly  extend  thenifelvcs  beyond  the 
cannon  of  the  fort,  nor  attend  their  works  of  agriculture  even 
there  without  the  grcateft  danger.  The  confequencc  t>f  this 
is,  that  they  do  not  raife  the  hfth  part  of  what  is  fufEcient  to 
maintain  them.  Moft  of  their  provifion  of  every  fort  comes 
from  New  England,  and  they  muft  haveftarved  if  it  were  not 
Torthe  fifhery,  which  it  muft  be  owned  is  not  contemptible, 
and  for  fome  little  naval  ftores,  and  the  pay  of  the  garrifon, 
the  fpending  of  which  here  is  the  principal  ufc  of  the  troops ; 
againft  the  Indian  enemy  they  are  of  very  little  efFefl: ;  though 
there  are  three  regiments,  and  all  the  fighting  men  the  Indians 
can  raife  in  that  province  are  not  five  hundred.  The  foldiers, 
iha<3ivc  by  their  confinement  in  their  barracks,  difeafed  for 
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tiie  nioft  part  with  the  fcurvy,  and  debilitated  by  the  ufe  of 
fyirituous  liquors,  are  quite  an  undermatch  for  the  aftivity, 
vigilance,  patience,  and  addrefs  of  the  American.     A  com- 
pany of  wood  rangers  kept  conftantly  to  fcour  the  country  near 
our  fettlementS)  and  a  fmall  body  of  Indians  who  might  be 
.  brought  at  an  eafy  rate  from  the  friendly  tribes  who  inhabit 
our  other  fettlements,  and  encouraged  by  a  reward  for  what 
fcalps  they  ifaould  bring  home,  fent  to  jnfeft  the  enemy  amongft 
tiiciT  own  habitatio|is,  would  have  protet^ed  our  colony,  and 
]on'g  ago  exterminated  the  Indians,  or  reduced  them  to  an 
ufeful  fubjeftion,  fmce  unfortunately  we  have  not  the  fecret 
of  gaining  their  affeftions.     The  eafy  plan  I  have  mentioned 
would  not  have  had  half  the  expence  attending  it,  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  numerous  and  almoft  ufelefs  garrifon  has 
had.     A  little  experience  will  {hew  to  the  moft  ordinary  un- 
derftandings,  what  hardly  any  fagacity  could  have  without  it 
unveiled  to  the  moft  penetrating  ftatefmai).     It  was  a  want 
of  this  experience  thatcaufed  another  miftake  of  almoft  as  bad  ' 
a  nature.     Until  the  beginning  of  this  war.  a  number  of  the' 
ancient  French  colony,  fomefay  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  fouls,  ' 
remained  in  the  country,  and  were  called  and  treated  in  a 
manner  as  a  neutral  people,  though  they  ought  to  have  been 
the  king's  fubjeds  j  but  they  yielded  very  little  obedience  to 
the  crown  of  England,  as  in  truth  they  had  from  us  very  little 
.protection ;  and  they  were  even  accufed  of  encouraging  the 
Indian  incuriions,  and  fupplying  them  with  arms  and  amu- 
nition  to  annoy  our  people.     Had  we  erected  in  their  country 
a  littte  fort,  and. in  it  kept  a  fmall  garrifon,  to  be  maintained 
by  that  people  themfelves,  appointed  magiftrates,  and  made 
them  know  the  benefit  and  excellency  of  the  Britiib  laws,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  imprefled  them  with  a  dread  of  the  Britifh 
power,  we  might  have  faved  many  ufeful  people  to  this  colony, 
and  prevented  the  necei&ty  (if  it  was  a  neceffity)  of  ufing  fuch 
meafures  as  an  humane  and  generous  mina  is  never  con- 
ftrained  to  but  with  regret. 

Befides  Annapolis  and  Halifax,  we  have  another  fettlement 
a  little  to  the  fouth-weftof  the  latter,  called  Lunenburg.  This 
is  a  branch  of  Germans  from  Halifax,  who,  being  difcontented 
at  the  infertility  of  the  foil  there,  defired  to  go  where  there 
was  better  land  to  be  had,  undertaking  their  own  defence  f 
accordingly  they  fettled  where  they  defired,  to  the  number  of 
feven  or  eight  hundred,  and  fucceed  tolerably  well.  Upon 
a  tumult  which  arofe  amoneft  them,  the  governdr  fent  a  party 
of  ibldiers  to  protect  them  n:om  their  own  difcords,  and  from 
the  enemy*    This  province  is  yet  btit  in  its  beginning ;  and 
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therefore,  except  in  profpe£l,  can  afford  us  no  great  fubje^ 
rtatter  of  fpeculation. 

To  the  eaft  of  this  province  lies  the  great  ifle  of  Newfound- 
land, above  three  hundred  miles  long,  and  t^o  hundred  broad,. 
extending  quite  up  to  New^  Brkain ,  and  forming  the  eaftern 
boundary  of  the  gulph  of  St.  taiiren^e'.     This  idand,  after 
various  difputes  about  the  property,  was*  entirely  ceded  ta 
England-'  by'  the'  treaty  of  Utrecht.     From  the  foil  of  this, 
ifland  we  are  far  from  reaping  any  fudden  oi' great  advantage  i^ 
for  the  cold  is  long  continued  and  internfe  ;  and  the  funmier 
heat,  though' violent,  ^arms  it  not  enough  to  produce  any 
thing  valuable ;  for  the  (oil,:  at  leaft  in  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland 
with- wBicK  we  are' acquainted^  (for  \Veare  far'  from  knowing 
the  whole,)  is  rocky  and  barren.     However,   it  bath  many 
large  and-  fafe  harbours ;    anrf  feveraK  good  riv<h'S  water  it. 
This  ifland',  whcricver  the  continent  fhali  come  to  fail  of  tim- 
ber convenient  to^  navigation  (which  perhaps  is  no  very  remote 
profped)  will   afford  a  cppious  fupply  for  mails,'  yards,  and 
all  forts  of  lumber,  for  the  Weft-India  trade.'    But  what  at 
prefent  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for,  is  the  great  filhery  of  cod, 
which  is  carried  on  upon  thofe'  fiioab  which  are  called*  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland*.     In  that  thb*  French' and*  Sparfiards,* 
^fpccially  theformery  have  a  large  fhtfre.  .  Our  ffiare  of  this 
fimtry  is  computed  toincreafe  the  national  ftock  by  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  a  year,  in'  gold  aiid'fifver  remitted  us  for  the 
cod  we  fell  in  the  nortlr,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the 
Levantr    The  plenty  of  cod,  both*  on  the  great  bank  and  the 
leflfey  ones  which  lie  to  the  eaft  and^uth-eaft  of  this  ifland,  is 
inconceivable  ;  and  not  only  cod,  but  feveral  other  fpecies  of 
fiih  are  there  in  abundance ;  all  thefe  fpeciesr  are  nearly  in  anr 
equal   plenty  all  along  the  ihores  of  New  England,   Nov^ 
Scotia,  and  the  ifle  of  Cape  Breton ;  and  ct>nfequent]y  excel-; 
lent  fiiheries  are  carried  on  upon  aN  their  coa({s*  *  Where  our 
American  colonies  are  fo  ill  peopled  or  fo  Barren  a[s  riot  to  pro« 
duce  any.  thing  from  their  foil,  their  coafts  make  us  ample 
amends ;  and  pour  in  upon  us  a  wealth^  of  another  kind,  and 
no  way  inferior  to  the  former,  from  their  fiflieries. 

We  have  in  North  America,  befldes  this,  twa  clufters  of 
iflands ;  the  Bermudas  or  Summer  iftands,-  at  a- vaft  diftance 
from  the  continent  in  lat*.  31,  and  the  Bahama  iflUnds;  The 
former  were  very  early  fettled,  and  w^re  much  ceiebf^ted  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars ;  when,  feveral  of  the  cavalier  party 
being  obliged  to  retire  into  America^  fotne  of  them,  in  parti* 
culai-  Mr.  Waller,  the  poet,  fpent  f6me  time  in  this-  iikn4< 
W^&ller  was  extremely  enamoured  with  the  ferenity  of  the  air 
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fatni  tbe  beauty  and  ricbnefs  of  the  vegetable  produ<^ons  jo 
thefeiflands;  he  celebrated  them  in  a  poem>  which  is  fine 
but  unequal,  written  by  h}m  upon  this  fubje£l. 

The  •JBarmiidas  are  .but  ib^l ;  not  containing  in  all  up* 
wards  of  tw^ty  thoufand  .acres^  They  are  very  difficult  of 
accefs,  beifig,  as  Waller  exprefles  it,  walled  with  rocks. 
What  has  be^n  iaid  of  the  clearnefs  and  fererrity  of  the.air, 
and  of  the  biealthmefs  of  tfajsclioiate,  was  not  exaggerated ; 
but  the  foil  could  never  boaft  of  an  extraordinary  fertility. 
Their  b^  pcodu^tion  was  icedar,  wt^ch  was  fuperior  to  any 
thin^x)f  the  kind  in  America.  It  is  ftiU  fo^  though  dBminifhed 
con&berably  m  quantity,  ^jbich  has,  as  it  is  imagined, 
changed  the  air  much  for  the  worfe ;  for  now  it  is  much 
more  inconftant  than  formerly  ;  and  feveral  tender  vegetables, 
which  flouriihed  here  at  the  nrft  fettlement,  being  deprived  of 
their  (belter  and  expofed  to  the  bleak  northerly  winds,  are 
fcen  no  more. 

The  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  'bufinds  .of  thefe  iflanders  is 
the  buildhig  and  navigating  of  light  floopa  a/id  brigantines, 
built  with  their 'Cedar,  w:hich  they  employ  chiefly  jn  the  trade 
between  North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Thefe  vefl'eU 
are  as  remarkable  for  their  fwiftnels,  as  the  wood  of  which 
they  are  built  is  for  its  .hard  and  durable  quality.  They  ex« 
port  nothing  from  themfelves  but  fome  white  ftone  to  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  fome  of  their  garden  productions.  To* 
England  they  fend  nothing.  Formerly  they  made  a  good 
deal  of  money  of  a  fort  of  hats  for  women's  wear  of  the 
leaves  of  their  palmetto's,  which,  whilft  the  fafliion  lafted, 
Witre  elegant  ;.but  the  trade  and  the  falhion  are  gone  together. 

yheir  .whites  are  computed  to  be  about  five  ^houfand;  the 
blacilcs  which  .they  breed  are  the  beft  in  America^  and  as  ufe- 
ful  as  the  whites  in  their  navigation.  'Tiie  people  of  the 
Bermud;i3  are  poor  but  healthy,  contented  and  Remarkably 
<bearfu1.  It  is  extremely  furprifing  that  they  do  not  fct 
tbemielves  heartily  to  the  cultivation  of  vines  in  this  ifland,  to 
vwhich  tbefr  rocky  foil  (eems  admirably  adapted ;  and  their 
fitvation  and  manner  of  trade  they  are  already  engaged  in* 
would  facilitate  the  dfftribution  of  their  wine  to  every  part  of 
North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  Bahamas  are  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Carolina,  from 
lat.  22  to  27,  and  they  extend  along  the  coaft  of  Florida 
quite  down  to  the  iQe  of  Cuba ;  and  are  faid  to  be  five  hundred 
.in  number  ;  fome  of  them  only  mere  rocks  ;  biit  a  great  many 
Others  large,  iertile,  and  in  nothing  diiFering  from  the  loil  of 
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Carolina.     All  are  however  abfolutely  uninhabited,  exdcpt 
Providence,  which  is  neither  the  largeft  nor  the  nioft  fertile* 

llijs  ifland  was  formerlv  a  receptacle  for  the  pirates,  who, 
for  a  long  time,  infeftea  the  American  navigation.  This 
obliged  the  government  to  ereft  a  fort  there,  to  ftation  an 
independent  company  in  the  ifland,  and  to  fend  thither  a 
governor.  This  ifland  has  at  prefent  not  much  trade,  fome 
oranges  it  fends  to  North  America  excepted.  However,  in 
time  of  war,  it  makes  confiderably  by  the  prizes  condemoed 
here ;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  by  the  wrecks,  which  are 
frequent  in  this  labyrinth  of  innumerable  rocks  and  fhelves.    - 

This  is  all  the  benefit  we  derive  from  fo  ntany  large  and 
fertile  iflands,  iituated  in  fuch  a  climate  as  will  produce  any  ^ 
thing,  and  which,  a9  it  is  never  reached  by  any  froL.-,  would 
yield  in  all  probability  even  fugars  of  as  good  a  fort,  and  in 
as  great  abundance,  as  any  iflands  in  the  Weft^^ndies.  No- 
thing more  fully  (hews  the  prefent  want  of  that  fpirit  of 
adventure  and  enterprize,  which  was  fo  common  in  the  two 
laft  centuries,  and  which  is  of  fuch  infinite  honour  and  ad-' 
vantage  to  any  time  or  nation,  than  that  thefe  iflands  fo 
fituated  can  lie  unoccupied,  whilft  we  complain  of  the  want 
of  land  pfbper  for  fugar,  and  whilft  an  hundred  pounds  an 
acre  is  fometimes  paid  for  fuch  in  the  Caribbees.  This  point, 
to  any  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  ftudying  the  fituation  of  thef^ 
iflands,  and  the  confequcnces  which  may  refult  from  the  im- 
provement or  negled  of  them,  will  appear  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance :  and  perhaps  an  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the 
ftrange  degree  of  backwardnefs  in  which  they  are  at  prefent^ 
may  be  a  very  prudent  and  perhaps  a  necefiary  meafure. 


HUDSON'^       BAY. 

TH  E  countries  about  Hudfon's  and  Baffin's  Bay  make 
the  laft  obje£l  of  our  fpeculacion  in  America,  The 
knowledge  of  thefe  feas  was  owing  to  a  projeft  for  the  difcovery 
of  a  north- weft  paflage  to  China.  So  early  as  the  year  1576, 
this  noble  defign  was  conceived;  fince  then,  it  has  been 
frequently  dropped  ;  it  has  often  been  revived ;  it  is  not  yet 
compleated  ;  but  was  never  defpaired  of  by  thofe  whofe 
knowledge  and  fpirit  make  them  competent  judges  and  lovers 
of  fuch  undertakings.  Frobiflier  only  difcovercd  the  main  of 
New  3fitain,  or  Terra  de  I^abfador,   ;ind  thofe  ftraits  to 
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which  he  has  given  his  name.  In  1585,  John  David  failed 
fram  Dartmouth,  and  viewed  that  and  the  more  northerly 
coafts  ;  but  he  feems  never  to  have  entered  the  bay. 

Hudfon  made  three  voyages  on  the  fame  adventure,  the  A^ft 
in  1607,  the  fecond  in  16089  and  his  third  and  laft  in  j6; 
This  bold  and  judicious  navigator  entered  the  ftraits  that  l^ad 
into  this  new  Mediterranean,  coafted  a  great  pare  of  it,  and 
penetrated  to  eighty  degrees  twenty-three  minutes  into  the 
heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His  ardor  for  the  difcovery  not  being 
abated  by  the  difficulties  he  ftruggled  with  in  this  empire  of 
winter  and  world  of  froft  and  fnow,  he  (laid  here  until  the 
enfuing  fpring,  and  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  161 1  to 
purfue  his  discoveries ;  but  his  crew,  who  fuffcred  equal 
hardfliips  without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport  them,  mutinied, 
feized  upon  him  and  feven  of  thofe  who  were  moft  faithful  to 
him,  and  committed  them  Co  the  fury  of  the  feas  in  an  opeix 
boat.  Hudfon  and  his  companions  were  either  fwallowed  up  by 
the  waves,  or,  gaining  the  inhofpitable  coaft  which  they  water, 
were  deftroyed  by  the  favages;  but  his  fate  fo  calamitous 
cannot  fo  much  difcourage  a  generous  mind  from  fuch  under- 
takings, as  the  immortality  o?  his  name,  which  he  has  iecui^ 
ed  by  having  given  it  to  fo  great  a  fea,  will  be  a  fpur  to 
others  to  expe6l  an  equal  honour,  and  perhaps  with  better 
fucceft. 

From  die  firft  voyage  of  Frdbifher,  ai>  hundred  and  ten 
years  ago,  to  that  of  captain  Ellis,  notwithftanding  ib  many 
difappointments,  the  rational  hopes  of  this  grand  difcovery 
Jiave  grown  greater  by  every  attempt,  and  feem  to  fpring 
even  out  of  our  very  failures.  The  greater  fwell  of  the  tides 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  bay  than  near  the  ftraits,  an  ap- 
pearance fo  unknown  in  any  other  inland  feas,  and  the  inv 
creafe  of  this  fwell  with  wefterly  winds,  feem,  without  any 
other  arguments,  to  evince  the  certain  exiftence  of  fuch  a 
paflage  as  we  have  fo  long  fought  without  fuccefs. 

But  though  we  have  hitherto  failed  in  the  original  purpofe 
for  which  we  navigated  this  bay,  yet  fuch  great  defigns,  even 
in  their  failures,  beftow  a  fufficient  reward  for  whatever  has 
been  expended  upon  them-  In  1670,  the  charter  was  grantf- 
ed  to  a  company  for  the  exclusive  trade  to  this  bay,  and  they 
have  aAed  under  it  ever  fince  with  great  benefit  tp  the  private 
ynen  who  compofe  the  company,  though  comparatively  with 
Jittle  advantage  to  Great  Britain*  It  is  true,  that  their  trade 
in  beavers  and  other  fpecies  of  furs  is  not  inconfiderable,  and 
it  is  a  trade  in  itfelf  of  the  beft  kind ;  its  oh]e£t  enters  largely 
jntp  our  manufa^«res>  and  csirries  nothing  but  QUf  manufac* 

Z  4  tuj:e« 
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tures  from  us  to  procure  it ;  and  thus  it  has  the  qualities    of 
^the  moft  advantageous  l^inds  of  traffic.     The  company   has 
befides  pretty  large  returns  in  beaver  and  deer  (kins.     It  i9 
faid  that  ^he  dividends  of  this  com{^any  are  prodigipufly  far  cx-^ 
.ceeding  what  is  gained' in  any •  of  the  other  gr^at  trading 
bodies;  yet  their  capital  is  fniall>  they  feem  little  inclined  to 
.enlarge  their  bottom,  and  appear  firongly  po^Tefied  with  that 
fpirit'of  jealoiify  that  prevails  in  fome  degree  in  all  knots  and 
Societies  of  men  endued  with  peculiar  privileges.   The  officers 
of  the  company  have  behaved  to  thpfe  who  wintered  within 
their  j^rifdid^ion  in  fearch  of  the  north-weft  pailage  (one  of 
the  purpofes  for  which  the  company  itfelf  was  originally  in- 
.flituted)  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  us  the  trueft  idea  of  this 
/pirit:'    If  I  had  been  fingMlar  in  this  opinion,  I  (hould  have 
expreiTed  my  fentiments  with  much  greater  diffidence ;  but 
this  abufe  has  been  often  and  loudly  complained  of.    It  would 
appear  aftonifhing  that  this  trade  has  not  hitherto  been  laid 
open,  if,  in  the  perplexing  multiplicity  of  affairs  that  engages 
purminiftry,  {bmething  rauft  not  neceiTarily  pafs  unredrefied; 
'  The  vait  countries  which  furround  this  Bay  all  abound 
-with  animals,' whofe  fur  is .  excellent,   apd   fome  of  kinds 
iwhich  are  not  yet  brought  into  .commerce  ;  and  the  corapamr 
is  very  far  from  anv. attempt  to  ftretch  .this  trade  to  its  fuU 
extent.     If  the  trade  were  lajd  openy  it  feems  of  neceffity 
(that  three  capital  advantages  would  enfue :    firft,  that  the 
^rade  going   into  a  number   of  rival  hands^  with  a  moxe 
^moderate  proRt  to  individuals,  would  confume  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  our  manufa^ures,  employ  more  of  our  ihipping 
.and  feamen,  and  of  courfe  bring  home  more  furs ;  and,  by 
•lowering  the  price  of  that  commodity  at  home,  jncreafe  the 
demand  of  thofb  manufafiures  into  which  they  enter  at  the 
foreign  markets:  it  might  bring  home  other  fpeties  of  furs 
.than  thofe  we  deal  in  at  prefent,  and  thus  open  new  channels 
of  trade,  which  in  commerce  is  a  matter  of  great  confidera- 
tion.     Secondly,  this  more  general  intercourfe  would  make 
the  country  better  known  $  it  would  habituate  great  numbers 
of  our  people  to  it ;  it  would  difcover  the  moft  tolerable  parts 
for  a  fettlement ;  and  thus,  inftead  of  a  miferable  fort  or  two^ 
time  migh^  fhew  an  Engiiih  colony  at  Hudfon's  ^^y^  which 
would  open  the  fur  trade- yet  more  fully,  and  increafe  the 
vent  of  our  manufaflures  yet  further.    Thirdly^'  this  moiTC 
.general  trade  on  the  Bay  would  naturally,  without  apy  new 
ex  pence  or  trouble  whatfoever,  in  ^  very  (hort  fpa^e  of  timej 
^iicover  to  us  the  fo  much  defired   north-weft  paflage,  or 
ibew  us  dearly  .and  defi(xitety  that  we  ought  to  exped  no  fucb 
)..•  .;/,,....■..»..      ,        .  *■ '      ^  ■   .  *  ^  ■    thing* 
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|:hi|:ig*  *  T^^f^  advantages,  and  even  yet  more  confiderabl^ 
pnts^  would  )>e  derived  from  laying  open  this  trade,  under 
^ucb  proper  regulations  s^s  the  nature  of  the  objedl  would 
Ipoint  out  of  itfelf. 

'    '  No  colony  has  been  hitherto  attempted  at  .Hudfon's  Bay» 
And  tillof  late  the  whole  fur  trade  of  North  America  was  to 
91  great  meafure  carried  on  from  thence;  but  fince'  Canada  haj 
been  ceded  to  the  Engliih,  and  that  we  have  communication  to 
the  interior  parts  of  that  extenfive  country  by  the  river  Stl 
Laurence,  a  large  trade  Is  now  driven  from  thence.  However 
flill  the  company  has  two  ificondderable  forts  there.     The 
country  is  every  where  barren  j  to  the  northward  of  the  bay 
even  the  hardy  pine  tree  is  feen  no  longer,  and  the  cold  womb 
of  the  earth  is  Incapable  of  any  better  produ£):ion  than  fome 
miferable  ihrubs*  '  The  winter  reigns  with  an  inconceivable 
rigouf  for  near  nine  months  of  the  year;  the  other^  three  are 
violently  hot,  except  when  the  north-weft  wind  renews  the 
memory  of  the  winter/   Every  kind  of  European  feed,  which 
we  have  committed  to  the  earth  in  this  inhofpitable  climate, 
has  hitherto  perifh^;  but,  in  all  probability,  we  have  not 
tried  the  feed  of  corn  from  the  northefn  parts  of  Sweden  and 
jS^orway  J  in  fuch  cafes,  the  place  from  whencj^  the  feed  comes 
is  of  great  monient.'    All  this  feverity  and  long  continuance 
of,  winter,  and  the  barrenefs.of  the  earth  which  arifes  from 
theiice,  is  experienced,  in  the  latitude  of  51 ;  in  the  temperate 
latitude  of  Cambridge.     However^  it  is  far  from  increaiihg 
uniformly  as  you  g^  northwards.     Captain  James  wintered 
in  Charlton  ifland,  in  latitude  51 ;  he  judged  that  the  climate 
here  was  to  be  deeme4  utterly  uninhabitable  on  account  of' 
ihe  furprifing  hardfliips  which  hef  fuffered  ;  yet  the  company 
has  a  fort  feveral  degrees  more  to  the  northward,  where  their 
fervants  make  ai  fhifr  to  fubfift  tolerably.    It  is  called  JFort 
Nelfon,  and  is  in  the  latitucle  54.      ' 
'    All  the  animals  of  thcfe  cpuntries  arc  cloatbed  with  a  clofe, 
toft,  Wi^rtn  fur»  ^  In  fummer  there  is  here,  as  in  other  places, 
a  Y^riety  in  the  colours  of  the  fevefal  animals;  when  tliat  i^ 
(over^  they  all  affume  the  livery  of  winter,  and  every  fort  of 
beafts,  and  moft  of  their  fowls,  are  of  the  colour  of  the  fnow  ; 
every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  is  white.'**  This"  is  a  fur- 
pricing  phc^nomenon.  *  But  v^hat  is  vet  more  furprifing,  and 
what  is  indeed  one  of  thofe  fti'iljiing  tnings  that  draw  the  moft 
inattentive  to  an  adqiiration  of  the  wifdom  iaind  goodnefs  of 
Providence,  is,  that  the  dogs"  apd  cats^  from  England,  that 
have  been  carried  into  Hudfon's  Bay,  on  the  approach  of 
winter  h&ve  entirely  changed  their  appearance^  and  acquired 
^      •  •    •-•  -.   .  .  'a  much 
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a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker  coat  of  hair  than  tfaejr  had 
originally.     As  forthcmenof  the  country,  Providence  there» 
as  every  where  clfe,  has  given  them  no  provifion  but  their 
own  art  and  ingenuity;  and  they  fhew  a  great  deal  in  their 
manner  of  kindling  a  fire,  in  cloathing  themfclvcs,  and  in 
prcfcrving  their  eyes  from  the  ill  cffcSs  of  that  glaring  white 
which  every  where  furrounds  them  for  the  greateftpart  of  the 
year ;  in  other  refpefb  they  arc  very  favage.    In  their  ibapes 
and  faces,  they  do  not  rcfembic  the  Americans  who  live  to  the 
fouthward ;  they  are  much  more  like  the  Laplanders  and  Sa« 
moeids  of  Europe,  from  whom  they  are  probably  defcended. 
The  other  Americans  feem  to  be  of  a  Tartar  original. 

Thus  much  we  have  had  to  fay  concerning  thefepofiei&ons, 
which  have  been  ours  for  a  long  time  j  but  the  laft  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  in  1763,  hath  added  ftill  more  extenfive  ter^ 
ritorics  to  our  dominions  than  thofe  which  we  were  before  in 
poficffion  of.  The  French  and  the  Spaniards  have  in  this  re- 
fpeft  made  us  confiderable  ceflions.  We  fhall  begip  with  a  de- 
fcription  of  thofe  which  till  of  late  belonged  to  the  French,  and 
tlie  extenfive  province  of  Canada  firft  demands  our  notice. 


N       A       D        A. 

TH  E  French  pofleffions  in  North  America  originally  con* 
fifted  of  an  immenfe  inland  country,  communicating  with 
the  fea  by  the  mouths  of  two  great  rivers ;  namely,  the  Mi- 
fiflippi  and  the  river  St.  Laurence,  j  both  of  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous navigation  at  the  entrance ;  and  the  latter  is  quite 
frozen  for  almoft  half  the  year,  and  covered  with  thick  ex- 
halations and  fogs  for  the  greater  part  of  the  reft.-  Thefe 
fivers  divide  this  vaft  codntry,  which  had  our  colonics  on  the 
caft  and  north-eaft,  the  Spaniih  on  the  foutb-weft  and  fouth* 
caft>  and  to  the  weftward  that  unknown  traft  of  land  which 
ftrctches  to  the  South-fea,  into  two  great  provinces ;  the 
northern  of  which,  now  fubje<a  unto  us,  is  called  Canada; 
•an4  the  fouthern,  ftill  in  pofleffion  of  the  French,  they  call 

Louifiana.'  .     i.t       »?    t     j 

Canada,  which  borders  upon  Nova  Scotia,  New-England, 
and  New  York,  is  of  a  climate  not  altogether  different  from 
theirs ;  but  as  it  is  much  further  from  the  fea,  and  more  nor* 
therly  than  a  great  part  of  thofe  provinces,  it  has  a  much  fe- 
vcrer  winter  \  though  the  air  is  generally  dear.  The  foil  is 
various  j  moftlv  barren ;  b«t  the  French  have  fettlcmen^ 
where  the  land  is  equal  in  goodnefs  to  that  in  any  of  our  colo* 
nies,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  better  convenience  of  market 

to 
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to  make  it  equally  advantageous  to  the  proprietors.     It  yields 

Indian  corn  very  well  in  moft  parts,  and  very  fine  wheat  im 

fame.     All  forts  of  garden  ftuff  which  grows  in  £urope  flou- 

riihes  here*    But  they  have  hitherto  raifed  no  ftaple  commo^ 

iiity  to  anfwer  anv  great  demands*    Their  trade  with  the 

Indians  produces  all  their  returns  for  that  market.     They  are 

the  furs  of  the  beaver  principally,  and  tfaofe  of  foxes  and 

racoons,  with  deer-^lkins,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  peltry* 

'Fhefe,  with  what  corn  and  lumber  they  fend  to  the  Weft*  . 

Indies,  to  a  people  not  very  luxurious  nor  extremely  numerous^ 

as  the  American  inhabitants  are,  furnifli,  though  very  little 

money,  yet  wherewithal!,  in  a  plentiful  country,  to  render 

life  eafy  and  agreeable. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  is  feverely  cold  for  the  moft  party 
and  the  people  manufaduring  nothing,  ihews  what  the  coun-» 
try  wants  from  Europe  ;  wine,  brandy,  cloths,  chiefly  coarfe 
linnen,  and  wrought  iron.  The  Indian  trade  requires  brand  v, 
tobacco,  a  fort  of  duffil  blankets,  ^uns,  powder  and  ball, 
kettles,  hatchets,  and  tomahawks,  with  feveral  toys  and  trin- 
kets.    The  Indians  fupply  the  peltry,  and  the  r  rench  have 
had  traders,  whom  they  called  coureurs  de  bois,  who,  in  the 
manner  of  the  original  inhabitants,  traverfing  the  vaft  lakes 
and  fivers  that  divide  this  country,  in  canoes  of  bark,  with 
incredible  induftry  and  patience,  carry  their  goods  into  the 
remoteft  parts  of  America,  and  amongft  nations  entirely  un- 
known to  us.    This  again  brings  the  market  home  to  them, 
as  the  Indians  are  hereby  habituated  to  trade  with  them.  For 
this  purpofe,  people  from  all  parts,  even  from  the  diftance  of 
a  tboufand  miles,  come  to  the  French  fair  of  Mont-JReal, 
which  is  held  in  June.     On  this  occafion  many  folemnities 
are  obferved ;  guards  are  placed,  and  the  governor  affifts,  to 
preferve  order  in  fuch  a  concourfe  of  fo  great  a  variety  of 
favage  nations. 

Having  mentioned  Mont-Real,  I  have  only  to  obferve, 
that  this  town  is  fituated  in  an  ifland  in  the  river  ot.  Laurence* 
This  iiland  lies  in  a  very  favourable  climate,  and  is  well  in- 
habited and  well  planted.  The  city,  which  is  fometimes 
called  Mont- Real,  fometimes  Ville  Marie,  is  agreeably  fitu- 
ated on  a  branch  of  the  river  St.  Laurence ;  it  forms  an  oblong 
fquare,  divided  by  regular  and  well-cut  ftreets;  it  contains 
three  convents,  with  nandfbme  churches,  and  an  hofpital  for 
the  fick.  The  fortifications  are  pretty  good.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  faid  to  be  about  five  thoufand.  The  river  is  only 
navigable  hither  by  canoes,  or  fmall  craft,  bavins  feveral 
falls  between  this  town  and  Quebec.    Yet  the  Indian  fair, 

2  an! 
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and  ihc  trade  of  the  fame  kind  which  they  drive  more  cr  JpS 
fbr  the  whole  year,  make  it  no  inconfiderable  place.    * 
'Quebec,  the  capital,  lies  much  nearer  to  the  ^ca ;  from 
iVhich,  however,  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  diftant. 
The  river,  which  from  the  fea  hither  is  ten  or  twelve  miles 
^road,  narrows  all  of  a  fudden  to  about  a  mile  wide.    The 
town  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  low^;  the  houfes  in  both 
are  of  ftone,  and  built  in  a  tolerabje manner.  The  fortifications 
are  ftrong/  though  not  regular  j  but  its  fituation  on  a  rock, 
wafhed  by  the  river  St.  Laurence,  is  its  chief  defence,  ^nd 
fenders  it  almoft  impregnable  if  well  defended.  The  city  is  a 
bifliopric ;  and  the  Knglifii  ftill  allow  of  a  popijQi  bifliop,  fbr 
)thc  benefit  of  the  Ffcnch  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  but  the 
cathedral  is  mean,  and  unworthy  the  capital  of  New-France, 
The  epifcopal  palace  is  however  a  building  of  a  good  appear- 
ance.   Here  is  likewife  a  college  of  Jefuits,  not  melegant; 
two  convents  and  two  hofpitals.  X'^c  town  is  covered  with  a 
regular  and  beautiful  citadel^  in  which  the  governor  refides. 
The  city,  though  the  capital  of  Canada,'  is  however  not  very 
large.     It  contains  about  feven  or  eight  thoufand  inhabitants 
at  the  utmnft.'  Ships  of  the  greatcft  burthen  load  and  unload 
here,  and  a  good  many  are  built. 

From  Qyebec  to  Mont^Real,*  which  is  about  pnehtxndred 
and  fifty  miles  diftance,  the  country  on  both  fides  the  river  is 
very  well  fcttlpd,  and  has  an  agreeable  effedt  upon  the  eye. 
The  farms  li^e  pretty  clofe  all  the  way;'  feveral  gentlemen's 
houfes,  neatly  built,  ftiew  tbemfelyes  at  intervals  ;  and  there 
is  all  the  appearance  of  a  ^ourifhing  colony  j  but  there  are  no 
town.s  or  villages.  ''It  is  pretty  much  like  the  welt-fettled  parts  ' 
of  our  colonics  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  the  planters 

are  wholly  within  therafelves.  ,«.... 

With  all  the  attehtion  of  the  court  of  France,  to  the  trade 
and  peopling  qi  this  cplpny,  they  were  not  able  thoroughly  to 
Overcome  .the  confc'quences  of  thofe  difficulties  which  the  cji- 
Mate,  whilft  the  place  was  unfettled,  threw  in  their  way; 
their  lofies  in  the  wars  with  that  brave  and  fierce  nation  the 
Iroquois,  whoVnore  than  once  reduced  their  colony  to  the  laft 
extremity,  and  the  bad  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
which  IS  an  evil  incurable,  have  kept  back  the  colony.'  There- 
fore, though  it  Is  the  o]deft  of  all  the  French  eflablifhments, 
and  prior  to. our  I'ettlcment  of  New-England,  the  inhabitants 
arc  not  above  oije  Kindred  thoufand  foiils. 

Tlie  gTeat  over  St.  Laurence  is  that  only  upon  which  there 
are.fettleoKnts  of  aqy  note  ;  but  if  wclodk  forward  into  fu- 
turity, it  is  nothing nmprobaWe  that  this  vaft  cotjntry,  i/vho- 
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then  tbaXl  be  the  polTefibrs  of  it,  will  bo  ^Dftbled  df  Itfelf 

to  carry  on  a  vaft  trade  upbft  thefe  great  feas  of  freih  watei> 

which  ili  environs*  Here  .are  fiv^  lakes,  tbe  fmalleft  of  wl^ch^ 

is  a  pi«ce  of  iweet  water  eroaief  than  anj  in  the-  other  partft 

of  the  inrorM  ;  this  is  the  lake  Ontario,:  whi<^h  is  not  lefs  thait 

two  hundred  leagues  in  circumfdrence  ;   Erie,  longer  but  not 

fo  hroad^  is  about  the  fame  extent.    That  of  the  Huron* 

fpreads.  greatly  in  widths  and  i»  in  circumference  not  lef»  thair 

three  huodred;  as  is  that  of  Michigan^'  though^  like  lake 

£rie,  it  is  rather  long  and  comparatively  narrow.  But  the  lakef 

Supecior,  which  contains  feveral  large  iflands^  is  five  hundred 

leagues  in  the  circuit.    All  of  thefe  are  navigable  by  any  vef- 

felsy    and  they  all  communicate  with  one  another,  except 

that  the  paflage  between  Erie  and  Ontario  is  interrupted  by 

the  flupendous  cataradb  of  Niagara,  where  the  water  tumbles 

down  a  precipice  of  twegity-iix  fathom  hijgh,  and  makes  in 

this  fall  a  thundering  noife,  which  is  heard  all  round  the 

country  at  the  diftasice  of  feveral  tniles.     The  river  St.  Laa^' 

rence  i»  the  outlet  of  thefe  lakes;  by  this  they  difcharge  them- 

felves  into  the  ocean.*    The  French  have  built  forts  at  the 

feveral  flraits,  by  which  thefe  lakes  communicate  with  each 

Other,  as  well  as  where  the  laftof  them  communicates  with  the 

river  St.  Laurence.  By  thefe  they  cXptSted  effeftually  to  fectrre 

tatbemfelrest&e  tntde  of  the  lakes,  and  an  influence  upon  all 

the  nations  of  Americans  which  confine  upon  them. 

They  alfo  had  one  fetdement  more  in  the  northern  part  of 

^eit  territories  in  Anierica  which  has  fallen  into  our  power^ 

and  which  deferves-  confideration.  That  fettlcment,  though 

but  a  fmallone^  was  perhaps  of  more  confequence  than  all  the 

reft.    Namely,  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton.    This  ifland  pro- 

j^rly  belohgs  ta  the  diviiion  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  zni 

is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,    full  of 

fountains  and  lakes,  and  interfe£led  by  a  vaft  number  of 

creeks  and  bay's,  almoft  meeting  each  other  on  every  fide  ^ 

which  Teems  in  general,  both  for  the  coaft  and  inkndy  very 

tiiuch  to  reftmble  the  coaft  and  inland  parts  of  moft  northerif 

countries^    Scotland  is  fo ;   fa  is  Ireland  ;   and  Denmark  and 

Sweden  have  fuch  ihores,  fuch  mountains,  and  fuch  lakes. 

HoWevery  the  foil  is  in  fnaxty  places  fufficientiy  fruitful  *  and 

in  every  part  abounds  with  timber  fit  for  all  ofes.   In  the  earth 

are  coal-pits ;  and  on  the  ihores  one  of  the  moft  valuable 

fifiieries  in  the  vCorkl;    The  only  town  is  this  ifland  was 

Louifboutg  now  an  heap  of  rains.     It  fEood  upon  one  of  the 

fineft  harbours  in  all  America.    This  harbour  is  four  leagues 

>ft  circumftrence,  landlocked  every  way  but  at  the  mouthy 

which 
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which  IS  narrow ;  and  within  there  is  fine  anchorage  every 
where  in  feven  fathom  water.  The  town  itfelf  was  of  a  toler* 
able  fize,  and  well  built  and  fortified.  The  harbour  is  open 
the  whole  year.  The  French  fliip^  that  carried  goods  to 
Quebec  very  feldom  got  their  full  loading  there ;  therefore 
on  their  return  they  put  into  Loui(bcurg,  and  there  took  in  a 
quantity  of  fifb,  coal,  and  fome  lumber,  and  then  failed  away 
to  the  French  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies»  where  they  vended 
theie,  and  (bon  compleated  their  cargo  with  fugars.  It  is 
needlefs  to  obferve  that  this  ifland  was  taken  by  us  in  the  Jate 
war,  and  finally  ceded  to  us  by  the  laft  treaty  of  peace. 


FLORIDA. 

LEAVING  the  northern  acquifitions  which  we  liavc 
lately  gained  in  America,  and  proceeding  to  the  fouth  the 
extenfive  country  of  Florida  comes  next  in  view.  It  is  ufually 
divided  into  £aft  and  Weft  Florida,  from  the  different  Wpefis 
of  the  coafts  which  are  the  ports  chiefly  inhabited  by  Europeans. 

Eaft' Florida,  the  moft  fouthern  colony  upon  the  continent 
of  Britifh  America,  lies  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  diirty- 
firft  degree  of  north  latitude. 

By  the  king's  proclamation,  dated  the  feventh  of  0£h)ber, 
1763,  its  boundaries  were  fixed  on  the  north  by  the  rive^ 
St.  Mary's^  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  gulph 
of  Florida,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Apalachicola  and  the 
gulph  of  Mexico.        * 

Its  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Its  breadth  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river,  its 
northern  limits,  to  the  river  Apalachicola  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty. 

At  the  mouth  of  St.  Juan's  river,  forty  miles  (buth  of  St. 
Mary's,  where  the  peninfula  begins,  it  m  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  broad ;  and  grows  narrower  from  thence  to 
the  capes  of  Florida,  where  its  breadth  may  be  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles.  It  contains,  upon  the  neareft  calculation^ 
about  twelve  millions  of  acres>  which  is  nearly  as  much  as 
Ireland* 

The  fea  coaft  of  Eaft-Florida  is  a  low  flat  country,  inter* 
feSed  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  very  like  Holland,  or  Sari* 
nam  in  America*  It  continues  flat  for  about  forty  miles  from 
the  coaft,  and  then  grows  a  little  hilly,  and  in  fome  parts  rocky. 

Florida 
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'  Tlortda  differs  materially  from  the  reft  of  America  in  this, 
that  almoft  all  the  continent  befides  is  covered  with  a  thick 
fbreft ;  whereas  the  trees  in  Florida  are  at  a  diftance  from  one 
another,  and  being  clear  of  under-wood,  this  country  has 
more  the  appearance  of  aii  open  grove  than  a  fbreft. 

The  rains  and  the  heavy  dews,  which  are  more  frequent 
liere  than  to  the  northward,  create  fuch  a  luxuriant  vegetation^ 
that  the  furface  of  the  earth,  notwithftanding  the  heat  of  the 
ftfii,  is  never  without  a  good  verdure. 

A  country  fo  cxtenfive  as  this  cannot  but  have  a  variety 
of  foil :  the  fandy  is  the  moft  prevalent,  efpecially  towarn 
the  fea* 

There  are  generally  four  ftrata  or  beds  of  earth  found  ia 
£aft*Florida:  the  uppermoft  is  a  mould  of  earth,  a  kw 
inches  thick  ;  beneath  is  a  fand  half  a  yard  in  depth ;  below 
that  a  ftrong  white  clay,  refembling  the  marie  in  England, 
and  may  be  ufed  as  manure  to  the  fandy  land;  this  ftratum  is 
commonly  four  feet  thick :  the  fourth  layer  is  a  rock  com- 
pofed  of  petrified  fea  fhelis.  The  fertility  of  Florida  is  much 
afcribed  to  thefe  two  ftrata  of  clay  and  rock,  which  contribute 
to  keep  the  fand  moift,  and  prevent  the  rains  from  finking 
away  from  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  trees. 

In  the  ihterior  parts  the  trees  are  larger,  the  grafs  higher 
and  the  cattle  bigger,  than  toward  the  fea,  efpecially  in  that 
part  of  the  peninfula  which  lies  betwixt  the  river  St.  Juan's, 
and  the  fort  of  St.  Mark  d'Apalachie,  which  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  this  river. 

To  take  a  view  of  the  eaftern  fliore  of  Florida,  beginning 
from  the  north,  we  meet  die  river  St.  Mary's,  lying  in  the 
thirtieth  degree  forty-feven  latitude :  it  is  a  mile  broad  at  its 
mouth,  where  Amelia  ifland  is  fituated ;  it  has  five  fathom 
water  upon  the  bar  at  low  water,  is  navigable  above  (ixty 
miles,  where  it  has  three  fathom  water.  It  is  the  beft  har« 
bour  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  thofe  of  Florida ;  it  takes 
its  rife  out  of  the  great  fwamp  *,  called  by  the  Indians  Owa- 
qua-phe  no-gaw-  The  lands  upon  the  banks  of  this  river 
are  the  richeft  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  province ;  the 
abundance  of  cane*fwamps  fufficiently  fhews  the  fertility 
thereof.  The  beft  trees,  that  grow  in  the  fwamps  on  this 
xiver,  are  the  live  oak  and  cedar,  very  ufeful  for  (hip-build- 

*  The  word  fwamp  is  peculiar  to  America ;  it  there  fignifics  a 
trad  of  laad  that  is  found  and  good,  but  by  lying  low  is  covered 
with  water-  All  the  forcft  trees  (pines  excepted)  thrive  beft  in  the 
fwamps,  where  the  foil  is  always  rich;  and  when  cleared  and 
drained  is  proper  for  the  growth  of  rice,  hemp,  and  indigo. 

ingj 
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ing ;  their  extraordkuirjr  fize  is  a  ftrong  mark  ctf  the  goodnieis 
of  the  foil.     A  colony  of  Bermudiafis  is  foon  expeded  to 
fettle  upon  this  river,  a6d  the  Afrielia  iOand.  . 
.  S't.  Juan*s,  now  called  St.  John's  river,  lies  forty  miles 
fouthfward  of  St.  Mary's ;   the  tra£l  of  land  hetween^them 
conilfts  of  plains  covered  with  pmes ;  thefe  plains  are  called 
in  America,'  pine-bafrefis,'  or  highlands^  in  contradiiftinAioa 
to  the  fwamps  and  lowlands.         ..  t 

.We  find  aftriking  difference  betwixt  the  pine-barrens  oi 
t^lorida,  arid  .  tfaofe  to  the  northvirard ;  the  pine-barrens  to 
{he  northward^  from,  the  poverty  of  the  foil,  do  not  anfvrer 
the  ne<^efiary  expence  of  clearingi;  The  ^lofenefs  of  the  trees 
binders  the  g^fs  from'  growin;^.  under  them,*  fo  that  large 
tra&s  of  land  are  no  further  ufeful  th^n  to  make  pitch  and 
tar :  whereas  in  Florida,  as  the  trees  ftand  at  a  greater  diftaiice,' 
and  both  the  rains  and  dews  are  more  frequent  than  to  the 
ilortbward,  the  pine-barrens  are  covered  with  good  grafs  of 
a  perpetaal  verdure. 

In  paffing  through  this  part  of  Florida,'  we  find  thofe  plains 
frequently  divided  by  the  fwamps  above-fnentioned ;  which 
being  full  of  foreft-trees  diverfify  the  afpe£k  of  the  country,  as 
they  form  fo  many  thick  woods. 

The  fwamps  are  from  half  a  male  to  a  mile  broad,  and  from 
two  to  five  miles  lo/ig  ;  the  depth  of  the  water  is  various,  hot 
is  fuch  that  itr  travelling  they  are  ufually  rode  through  with-« 
6ut  much  difficulty* 

.  From  St.  John's  river  (buthwards  to  St.  Auguff ine  is  forty- 
five  miles  ;  the  country  is  much  the  fame  as  has  been  juft  de- 
fcribed,  but  riot  ^uite  fo  good^  the  fwamps  being  neriher  fo 
frequent  n6r  fo  large. 

Before  we  fpeak  of  St.  Auguftine,  it  will  be  proper  to  taktf 
fome  notice  of  the  river  St.  John's,  the  principal  river  of  this 
province  in  point  of  utility  and  beauty,  and  not  inferior  to  any 
in  America.  The  fource  of  thi^  river,  which  is  not  exa£(Iy 
afcertained,  is  \t\  all  probability  near  the  capes  of  Florida ;  it 
paiTes  through  five  lakes,  the  loweft  of  them  is  called  by  the 
Indians  the  great  lake  ;  it  is  twenty  miles  long  and  fifteen 
bfoad,  and  has  eight  feet  water ;  there  are  feveral  iflands  in  it^ 
and  it  is  now  called  lake  George ;  it  is  one  hundred  and 
feventy  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  going  down 
from  hence,  the  firft  European  habitation  is  Mr.  Spalding's^ 
an  Indian  trader's  flore-houfe  :  fifteen  miles  lower  is  Mr, 
Rolle's  fettlement;  the  whole  diftance  from  the  lake  to  Mr. 
Rolle's  \s  forty-five  miles,  and  the  country  between  the  beft 
difcovered  yet  upon  the  river.    The  tropical  fruits  and  plants 

are 
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tonha  in  greatabundance,  and  afford  the  ftrongeft  evidenci 
that  both  the  Toil  and  climate  are  fit  for  fugar,  cotton,  indigO» 
ahd  other  Weft-India  productions.  Mr.  Rolle's  plantation 
ih  well  fltuated  on  the  eaftern  banks,  and  is  themoft  confident- 
ble  upon  this  river,  which  is  here  viery  narrow ;  twenty-fiv^ 
liiiles  from  Mr.  Rolle's,  downward,  is  Piccolata,  a  fmall 
ibrt  with  a  garrifon.  The  river  is  here  three  miles  broad. 

*  The  b^r  at  low  water  is  nind  feet  deep,  its  channel  up  to 
lake  George  is  much  deeper ;  the  breadth  is  very  unequal, 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles.  The  tide  rifes  at  thd 
bar  from  five  to  eight  feet,  ahd  two  fe^t  at  Mr.  Roll^'s^ 
though  one  hundred  and'  twenty- five  miled  from  the  fea. 
There  are  neither  fhallows  nor  aiiy  rapidity  in  the  river;  the 
current,  owing  to  the  flatilefs  of  the  country,  is  very  gentle, 
ahd  veiTels  may  go  up  the  river  almoft  as  eafy  as  down,  for 
two  hundred  miles ;  there  is  perhaps  no  river  in  the  world 
more  commodious  for  nslvigation.  , 

St.  Mark's  river  takes  its  rife  near  the  mouth  6(  St.  Jcihh's 
Hver,  runs  from  north  t6  fouth  parallel  ^ith  the  fea,  till*iC 
empties  itfelf  into  the  harbour  of  St.  Auguftine:  from  the 
ffeitnefs  6f  the  country,  there  are  many  fait  marfiies  on  both 
fides  of  thd  river,  almoft  up  to  its  (bufce ;  thefe  marfhes  may 
be  eafil]^  defended  from  the  tides,  and  will  inake  vei^  ricn 
lands^  either  for  rice,  indigo,  or  hemp. 

We  tbJhe  iiow  tb  the  harbour  6f  St.  Augtiftin^,  which 
would  be  one  of  the  bfeft  in  America,  vtctt  it  not  for  its  bkr,* 
irhich  will  not  admit  Veflels  of  great  burden,  as  it  has  but 
eight  feet  water  *.  The  bar  is  furrounded  by  breakers,  that 
have  a  formidable  appearance  when  you  enter  it ;  but  is  not 
lb  dangerous  as  it  appears,  on  account  of  the  bar  being  very 
ihort :  fince  the  government  has  appointed  a  good  pilot,  no 
y'effcU  have  been  loft  updn  it.  There  is  a  I'oad  on  the  north 
iide  of  the  bar,  with  gckxl  anchorage,  for  fuch  (hips  as  draw 
too  much  water  to  go  into  the  harbour. 

A  neck  of  the  mslm  land  to  the  north,  and  a  poitlt  df  Aila<^ 
ftatia  ifland  to  the  fouth,  form  the  entrance  of  the  port.  Up- 
pbfite  to  the  entrance  lies  Port  St.  Mark's^  fo  called  from  the 
river  it  lies  upon.  This  fort  is  a  regular  quadrangle,  with  four 
baftiohsj  a  ditch  fifcy  feet  wide,  with  a  covert- way,  places  of 
intnsy  and  a  glacis  :  the  entrance  of  the  gate  is  dofended  by  a . 

*  It  is  neceflary  to  obferve»  that  the  depth  of  the  bars  of  the 
harJ)ours  on  the  eafiern  fhore  of  Baft  Florida^  cannot  be  exaAly 
afcereained)  as  the  tides  there  are  chiefly  regiiUted  by  the  winds  ; 
a  ftrong  weflerly.ivind  will  make  but  fix  feet,  and  an  eailerly  wind . 
tV^elve  fott  water  upon  the  bar  of  St.  Augafttnei  kl  low  water. 

A  a  raveli/ie 
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rsY^line;  it  ia  a  cafe^afiatod  all  round,  ai\d  bomb-pfoof.:  iKc 
worlds  ^re  entiripl^  of  hewn  ftcuoe,  aod  being  finiflie^  acccnrd- 
ing  to  the  modern  tafte  of  military  arcfaitc^ure,  it  ouJics 
a  very  handibme  appearance^  zx\d  maybe  jufily  deemed  the 
p):ettieft  fort  in  the  kipg'»  dominipn^* 

The  town  of  St.  Auguftine  is  fiiviafed  near  tl^  gt^ci»  of  the 

fort,  on  the  weft  fide  ^f  the  labour  j^  k  is  an  oUong  (quare  ^ 

the  (Ireets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  interfci^  each  oth^  at 

rjsht  angles;  they  ^e  built  narrow  on  purpof<;  to  afford  fliade* 

The  townf  ij  above  half  a  n^ile  in  lengthy  reffi|)arly  forti^ed 

with  baftsofis/  balf-'baftions,  and  a  ditch ;  heudes  thefe  works 

it'  has  another  fort  qf  fortificatiop,  very  fingular^  but  well 

adapted  againft  the  enemy  the  Spaniards  had  moft  to  fear :  it 

confifts  qf  feveral  rows  of  palmetto  trees,  planted  very  dofe 

atoog  the  ditch,  up  to  the  parapet ;  their  pointed  leaves  are 

fo  many  chevaux  de  frieze,  that  make  it  entirely  impenetrable^ 

the  two  fouthern  baftions  arc  built  of  ftoi^«    In  the  middle 

tf  Ihe  town  is  a  fpacious  (quare  called  The  Parade,  open  to* 

Wards  the  harbour :  at  the  bortom  pf  this  fauare  is  the  go\ner-> 

nor'^5  houfe^  the  apartments  of  which  aire  ipacious  and  fuited 

to  the  climate,  with  higb  windows,  a  bakony  in  front,  anc^ 

galleries  on  both  fides  i   to  the  back  part  of  t)ie  kovS^  i» 

joined  a  tower,  called  ^n  America  A  Low-OiU)  £[Qm  wbjich 

tnere  is  an  extenfive  prqfped  towafa;s  the  fea,  a^  well  aa  ^laipd. 

iphcre  ar^  two  churches  withiji  the  w^Ha  of  the  Wv^inf  ^ 

fjiXJifn  church  a  plain  building,  afKf  another  beiongmA  tf»  the 

convent  oJF  Fran^ilcan  friar&,  which  U  convened  i,ntjo  barfacka 

for  the  g^rrifon.     The  honies  arc  built  of  jree-ftonB,  com* , 

mopiy  two  ftorics  bigby  rvifo  rooms  upoi^  a,  floor,  with  large 

windows  and  bakoniq^:  before  th^  entry  of  mo£k  of  tbehouies 

i^ns  a  portico  of  ftone  arches  j^  t^  xogfs  a^e  commos^y  flat. 

nthe  Spaniards  confulted  convenieiiii^y  oioit  ibfij^  lafte  \n  ;beir 

hjuiidings ;  the  number  of  bouie&  in  the  Spaniards,  ti^i^  in 

the  town,  and  within  the  lines,  was  above  nine  huQdxed. 

Many  of  them,  efpecially  in  the  ihburbs,  being  built  ^  wood 

or  palmetto  leaves,  are  now  gon^  to  dc(;ay.     Th^  inhabit^ts 

of  all  colours,  white,  negroes,  mulattos,  Indians,  &Cr  ^t  the 

vacuation  of  St.  Auguftine,  anpunted  to  fiive  thoufand  ^ven 

hundred,  the  garrifon  included,  coniifting  of  two  thou(and 

fi^ve  hun<ired  men.    Half  a  mile  from  the  town,  to  the  weft, 

is  a  line  wfth  a  broad  ditch  and  baftions,  running  from  St* 

Sebaftian's  creek  to  St.  Mark's  rivrr:  amMe  further  is  anoth^ 

fbrti&ed  line,  with  fome  redoubts,  forming  a  iccond  commu* 

location  between  a  ftbccata  fbrt  upon  St.  ^cbaftian^  river^ 

and  fort  Mo6^  upon  the  river  St,  Mark's. 

'      ■  Within 
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WiAIn  the  firft  Ihe,  near  the  town,  was  a  finJI  fettle- 
nenc  of  Qermans^  who  had  a  church  of  their  own.  Upoa 
St.  tdjuk*s  ri7cr»  within  the  £itne  line,  was  atfo  an  Indian 
town,  with  a  chtirch  built  of  frec-ftone.  The  ftccple  is  of  good 
vrbrkmanfhip  and  tafte,  tfadu'eh  baih  by  the  Indians:  the 
lands  belonging  to  this  townmip,  the  governor  has  given  as 
{lebe-land  to  tne  parifh  church. 

The  huxd  about  Auguftine,  in  all  appearance  the  worft  iti 
the  province,  is  jet  far  fronr  being  unfruitful  j  it  produces 
two  crops  of  Indian  corn  a  year ;  tne  garden  vegetables  are 
2n  ereat  perfe&ion ;  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  grow  here^ 
wimout  cultivation,  to  a  larger  iiz;e>  and  produce  bener  fruity 
tlian  in  Spain  or  Portugal. 

Oppofite  to  the  town  of  St«  Auguftine,  lies  the  ifland  of 
Anaftafia.  This  ifland  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  lengtlr^ 
and*  divided  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  channel,  c^led 
Matanza  river«  though,  in  reality,  an  srrm  of  the  fea :  the 
foil  is  but  indifferent ;  at  prefent  it  is  ufed  for  pafturage  ;  but 
having  fome  creeks  and  fwamps  in  feveral  parts,  may  in  tim^ 
be  cultivated  to  advantage. 

At  the  north  end  of  this  ifland  is  a  watch-tower,  or  look- 
out,  built,  of  wbita  ftone,  .which  ferves  alfo  as  a  land-mark 
for  veflels  at  fea.  At  the  approach  of  anv  veflefs,  flgnals  are 
made  from  this  tower  to  the  tort ;  a  few  loldiers  do  duty  there 
on  that  account.  A  quarry  of  whitifh  ftone  is  q)po(ite  to 
Auguftine,  of  which  the  fort  and  houfbs  are  built :  ftone 
quarries  are  very  rare  in  the  fouthern  parts  ofAmerica,  whicli 
inakes  this  of  Anaftiafia  the  more  valuable ;  the  ftone  is  mani<; 
feftly  a  concretion  of  fmall  flieHs  petrified ;  it  is  foft  under 
^nmnd,  but  becomes  very  hard  and  durable  by  being  expofed 
to  the  air, 

Gcdng  fi^uthwards  from  Auguftine,  at  the  dxftance  of  a  mile 
and  a  haff»  we  come  toSt,  Sebaftian's  creek.  This  ftream  takes 
fts  rife  five  miles  north  of  Auguftine,  and  after  making  a 
fwecp  to  the  weft,  empties  itfelf  into  the  iea  at  this  place ; 
near  the  mouths  of  this  creek  are  extenfive  falt-water  marfhesi 
overflown'  at  high  tides^  which  may  be  eafily  taken  in ;  higher 
inland  arie  fine  iwamps. 

We  come  next  to  Wood- cutters  creek,  which  rifcs  fifteen 
shiles  north  of  Auguftine,  and,  after  defcriblng  a  femicircle  to 
the  weft,  much  like  SebafKan's  creek,  but  with  a  larger 
fweep^  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  fix  m9es  below  Auguftine  i 
the  lands  upon  diis  Creek  confift  ot  ttry  good  fwamps  an  j 
bighlmds* 
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At  the  Matanzas,  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Wood-cutters  creeky 
is  a  fmall  fort  and  harbour,  fit  for  coajfting  vefiels.  The  haci* 
hour  is  oppofite  the  fouth  point  of  Anaftafia  ifland,  where 
there  is  a  fecond  watch-tower.  The  foil  between  Wood- 
cutters creek  and  the  Matanzas  is  tolerably  good,  on  account 
o(  feveral  creeks  and  fwamps. 

From  the  Matanzas  we  come  to  Hallifax  rivcr^  which, 
like  St.  Marks  above-mentioned,  rans  parallel  to  the  (e^  and 
h  feparated  from  it  Only  by  a  f^dy  beach,  in  iome  parts  a 
mile,  in  others  two  miles  broad.  This  beach  or  bank  feems 
to  be  formed  by  the  fands ;  whkh,  either  by  hurricanes,  or 
in  a  courfe  of  ages,  have  been  waihed  up  by  the  fea.  The 
fource  of  this  river,  though  certainly  not  very  far  from  St. 
John's  river,  is  not  as  yet  well  afcertained  :  before  it  reaches 
Mufquitto  inlet,  Tomoko  river  falls  into  it.  This  river  runs 
from  weft  to  eaft ;  and  from  it  to  St.  John's  is  only  four 
miles  land-carriage. 

From  the  Matanzas  to  Mufquitto  inlet  is  forty  miles :  at 
this  place,  Hillfborough  river,  coming  from  the  foMtht  and 
Hallifax  river  from  the  north,  meet,  and  are  both  difcharged 
jiere  into  the  fea :  the  bar  of  this  harbour  has  eight  feet  at 
low  water. 

I  do  not  know  any  country  befides  Eaft-FIorida,  where 
rivers  have  been  obferved  to  run  parallel  to  the  fea,  where  two 
ftreams,  as  thofe  laft  mentioned,  meet  each  other  from  dire^ 
oppofite  quarters  ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  remarkabfe,  where 
two  rivers,  as  the  Hallifax,  and  St.  John's^  at  (b  finall  a 
diftance,  flow  different  ways,  the  ftreams  of  which  run  paral** 
lei  to  each  other,  one  to  the  fouth,  the  other  to  the  north. 

About  Mufquitto  inlet  the  country  is  low,  and  chiefly  fait- 
'  marfh ;  what  highland  there  is,  is  covered  with  cabbage-trees, 
papaw*tree,  and  other  tropic  plants,  which  jQiews  that  Weft- 
India  commodities  may  be  raifed  here.  The  weftern  banka 
cf  HallifajK  and  HilKborough  rivers  contain  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
cellent land  ;  the  many  orange  groves,  (which  denote  former 
Spanifh  fettlcments)  and  the  frequent  remains  of  Indian  towns^^ 
inews  that  they  have  been  once  well  inhabited.  We  are  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  the  iburces  of  moft  of  the  rivers  in 
£aft-Florida,  and  particularly  that  of  Hillfboroueh  river ;  it 
is  generally  believed  to  have  a  communication  with  an  Indiaa 
inlet,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Hio  Days,  fixty  miles  to  the 
fouth,  where  there  is  fuch  another  harbour  as  Mufquitto^ 
with  eight  feet  watery  it  ifr  (aid  to  communicate  with  Su 
John's  river. 

Between 
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*  Setw^en  Indian  river,  and  the  capes  of  Florida,  are  feveral 
nvers  and  harbours;  but  as  they  are  not  as  yet  aAually  fur^ 
veyed,  it  would  be  prefumption  in  me,  to  impofe  the  reports 
of  the  Indians  upon  the  public  as  certain  truths  We  may 
confider  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  peninfuia,  and  the  weftern 
coaft  (the  bay  of  Tampa  excepted)  as  terra  incognita,  till  the 
Airveyor-general  of  the  fouthern  diftritSl  of  America,  has 
completed  the  a£lual  furvey  of  the  coaft  and  rivers* 

The   climate   of.  Eaft-Florida  is    an"  exceeding    agree-* 
able  medium  betwixt  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  tropics,  and 
the  pinching  cold  of  the  northern  latitudes.     All  America, 
to  tbe  north  of  the  nver  Potomak,  is  greatly  incommoded  by 
liie  feverities  of  the  weather  for  two  or  three  months  in  the 
^printer:  in  Eaft-Florida  there  is  indeed  a  change  of  the  (ea* 
ions,  but  it  is  a  moderate  one  ;  in  November  and  December 
many  trees  lofe  their  leaves,  vegetation  goes  on  flowly,  and 
the  winter  is^ercdved.    In  the  northern  parts  of  the  province 
»  flight  froft  happened  bft  year,  the  firft  known  there  in  the 
iViemory  of  man :  I  do  not  find  upon  enquiry,  that  fnow  has 
ever  been  feen  there ;  the  winters  are  fo  mild,  that  the  Spa- 
niards at  Auguftine  had  neither  chimneys  in  their  houfes,  nor 
glafs  windows*     The  tendereft  plants  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
fuch  as  the  plantain,  the  allegator  pear-tree,  the  banana,  the 
pine-apple  or  ananas,   the  lugar-cane,  &c«  remain  unhurt 
during  the  winter,  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Auguftine. 
t  The  fogs  and  dark  gloomy  weather,  fo  common  in  England, 
are  unknofrn  in  this  country.    At  the  equinoxes,  efpecially 
the  autumnal,  the  rains  fall  very  heavy  every  day,   betwixt 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  for 
fome  weeks  together ;  when  a  ihower  is  over,  the  fky  does  not 
continue  cloudy,  but  always  clears  u^  and  the  fun  appears 
again  :  the  mildnefs  of  the  feafbns,  and  purity  of  the  air,  are 
probably  die  caufe  of  the  healthinefs  of  this  country. 

By  the  befl  aceounts  of  the  firft  difcovery  of  Eaft-Florida^ 
it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  as  full  of  inhabitants  as  Peru 
and  Mexico ;  and  thefe  accounts  are,  in  fome  meafure,  veri- 
fied, by  the  frequent  remains  we  find  of  Indian  towns  through-* 
dut  the  peninfuia.  The  natives  are  defcribed  to  have  been 
larger,  and  of  a  fbonger  make  than  the  Mexico  Indians. 

When  the  Spaniards  quitted  Atiguftine,  many  of  them 
were  of  a  great  age,  fome  above  ninety  :  the  Spanifli  women 
were  obferved  to  be  more  prolific  here  than .  in  Old  Spain^ 
where  they  are  generally  accounted  but  indifiereht  breeders. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Spaniih  fettlements  in  America 
confider  Es^-Florida,  with  refpe<£t  to  its  bealtbinefs,  in  the 
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iame  light  that  we  do  tbe  feudi  of  Fr^c^  \  and  fhajr  lookr«4 
upon  Auguftine  as  the Montpelier  of  America:  the  St>aniarcUy 
from  the  Havannah  and  ^etfewhere,  have  freqaenci^  refof(e4 
thither  for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 

Since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Great^-Britain^  many  geiitle«i 

men  have  experienced  the  happy  efie^  of  it$  dimate  ;  Mr«. 

Duiin^t,  die  fecretary  of-  the  province,  and  Mr.  Wtlfon,  9. 

merchant  there,  both  m  a  deq;>  confumption,  and  gentlemen 

of  acknowledged  judgment  and  probity,  have  afcribe^  the 

recovery  of  their  health  to  the  climale, 

It  is  an  indifputable  fa£l,  which  can  be.  proved  by  tln^ 
monthly  returns  c^  the  ninth  regiment,  in  garrifon  in  ^aft- 
FloridQ)  that  it  did  not  loie  one  fingle  man  by  natural  deatli 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty  months;  and  as  this  regiment  Aom 
duty  in  the  (everal  forts,  at  different  difianoes  from  Aufivftifie* 
St.  Mark's  d'Apalachie  at  two  hundred  miles,  Picccdatii 
thirty,  Matahzas  twenty,  it  proves,  fn  the  moft  fadsfa&ory 
manner,  that  the  climate  is  healthy  in  die  diffinfst  piira  el 
the  province.     . 

The  peninfula  of  Florida  is  not  brood,  and  as  it  lies  hctwfxl 
two  feas,  the  air  is  cooler,  and  oftener  vefreflied  with  rains, 
than  on  tbe  continent:  the  entire  abfence  of  the  finyi^ibrelfvcsi 
tioars  makes  tbe  dews  heavy,  and  gives  th/K  earth  tfme  t0  oiol) 
jb  that  the  nights  in  (bmmer  are  Mb  fultry  here  than  in  tfaf 
north  latitude,  where  the  fun  ihines  upon  the  earth  fific  fti^n^ 
teen  or  oighMen  hours  out  of  the  tMiity->fitiw.  Tbe  beat, 
^ich  in  South^Carolina,  and  in  the  "ftnithempartinf  Snropei 
18  fometimes  intolerable  fbr  want  of  wind,  h  heao  imticateil 
by  a  fievisr-failing  fea^bveeee  in  the  day^^ime,  and  4  ^ll4- 
wind  at  nifi;ht. 

It  is  only  in  and  ne^  the  trc^Hcics  that  the  Xoa  and  bad? 
breeats  are  at  all  uniform  or  to  be  depended  vpoaiw 

The  white  people  work  in  the  fieUt  in  the  heat  of  the  def 
without  prejudice  to  their  health ;  getlcMin  ftcquentiy  ride 
eut  for  pleafure  in  the  middle  of  tiie  day;  amd  giivtsnorGftnt 
is  regularly  on  horfe^back  every  day  itotk  tleven  to  thrae 
o*clodc  in  the  afternoon* 

Having  already  taken  notice  of  the  (bil  and  climate,  vpen 
which  .all  vegetation  depends,  I  Aall  now  ptootod  to  dii 
Vegetable  produflions  of  Eaft^FIorida. 

In  no  one  part  of  the  Britifli  dominions  is  diere  found  fit 
reat  a  variety  of  trees,  plants  and  flirabs,  as  in  £aift*FIoridai 
^hich,  I  fuppofe,  is  inrirely  owing  to  the  tem'peratui^  of  thi 
climate,  in  which  the  produftions  of  the  northern  and  Ibtithern 
latitudes  feem  to  Aouriih  together.    Without  attempting  to 
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ttuflietatfi  ^11  the  for^ft-trees,  t  fliall  onljr  take  n6lice  of  Tuch 
«fts  ai%  ilioft  ufeful. 

The'^white  pine  grows  to  a  cooilderable  fizt,  arrA  UktSk 
niafts,  planks,  aha  ofl^er  timber  For  houfi-buildihg. 

The  red  pine  is  A  lieaVy  ^^ood^  Tall  of  rezin,  and  mbft  fit 
fbrpitch  and  tar  ;  its  biirk  is  of  great  ufe  for  tanning. 

The  fjituce  fir  het-e  is  quit6  a  different  tree  from  mat  td  th,tt 
HofthW^d^  biU  aAfflre^s  the  lame  jpnd  for  making  the  (pruce 
tieef. 

Tbefe  different  forts  of  £r  demand  n  Tandy  foil)  that  has  z 
^^T»  or  6tker  ftrong  6arth  ben^afh  it. 

The  while  €edar :  of  this  tree  ar^  fn^de  boirdi^,  ibin^e^> 
'  |d^6atds.  and  ftave^  fof  dry  calks^ 

The*  red  cedar  Is  ufed  for  polls  and  boards,  iht  trunk  \s 
fddom  aboi^  foart&6ii  {6tt  high,  and  the  limbs  ar^  ufualljr 
brooked,  and  very  proper  tot  uip^biiilding. 

The  cfptch  tree  gfowrs  to  i,  greater  fize  hefe  ttin  to  thfe 
tl6J'th!^raura ;  and  being  lar^  than  any  other  tree,  is  ufed  for 
making  cafio6s. 

The  live  Mk  (fo  tailed  fro*  fe^iijg  kh  eVcf  •gheen)  ia  tou^hfef, 
apdof  a  better  grain  than  the  ]&gii{h  oak»ahd  is  lli|;hly 
l^eemed  for  fliip-buildi<ig« 

The  chefnut  oak,  i/cfy  VO&i  kflowft  irt  dthfel:  pafti  df 
Artetica,  Is  very  <56mm6h  ih  Ftoflda.  Its  li^f  is  likfe  thit  df 
A  hoffe-chefttut ;  thd  acofn^  It  ht^fi  is  tw'o  inches  long,  and  ih 
fStttt  like  1  etteffitut :  tt  affords  Excellent  xnaft  f6r  hogs,  and  ik 
s^  ekCe^iAg  gik4  tiinbeir# 

M^opLhy  ^rows  oMy  ill  thM  (butb^rh  ai>d  itiiieriolr  parfs 
4t  the  ^infula ;  it  \i  \n  ii^  ditid  quality  inferior  to  the 
Jfafriaica,  but  g6dd  though  (o  b6coihe  ^  article  of  tfad^ :  the 
w'ood-cutters  from  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  illanda^ 
cdm6  f6  S«ft4^1ofida  t6  etit  mahogany,  and  cariy  it  off 
clandeftinely. 

Red  bays:  t%\i  tffid  Ib^As  a  balftard  niahogany,  and  is  not 
yet  knowti.  in  £iirppe ;  it  may  cofne  into  depute  in  time^ 
irhen  the  beft  of  mah^gady  is  becofne  jAill  more  fcarce. 

Th^  Wal/iut,  arid  hicc6ry  (which  is  a  ^cies  of  lAralnuf) 
ire  (o  common,  that  they,  with  the  chefnut  tree,  though 
beautiful  woods,  are  ^dinarily  ufed  for  fire-wood :  they  afford 
good  flftaft  for  hogs. 

Black  cheny-trec,  h  a  beautiful  wood;  the  tree  is  bigger  than 
iii  Europe,  th6  fVuit  fmall  dnd  of  tittle  ufe. 

Maple  :  its  wood  is  of  a  fine  variegated  grain,  fit  for  cabi- 
h^t-work.  In  the  fpring  (h€y  tap  it,  in  ordet  to  make  fugaj 
4f  iti^  juice. 
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The'^,  locuft,  and  dog- wood-trees  are  here  in  abii(|«* 
dance,  and  fit  for  the  mill,  or  wheel-wrights  work,  and 
other  ordinary  purpofes. 

The  mulberry-tree,  both  the  red  and  white,  are  natives  pf 
the  country ;  the  forefts  are  full  of  them,  and  they  grow  here  Co 
a  larger  fize  than  in  any  other  conntry. 
.  The  leaf  of  this  tree  being  the  food  of  the  filk-worm,  and 
the  cliipate  perfectly  adapted  to  that  tender  infed,  I  fludj^ 
in  a  proper  place,  make  fome  obfervations  upon  the  cultivadoa 
of  fiik. 

The  fiiftic  and  brafiletto,  ufeful  as^dying  woods,  are  like* 
wife  found  in  Eaft- Florida. 

Safiafras  of  Florida  was  always  reckoned  the  beft  ip  America 

Balfam-tree,  of  the  fize  and  ^ith  leaves  like  tl^e  iycamore 
tree  in  England,  yields  the  tru^  b^fam  of  Tolu. 

The  magnolia,  tulip-laurel,  apd  tupelow-tree,  are  all  beau- 
tiful and  veiry  ornamental  in  gardens  and  pleafure-grounds. 

It  is  pbieryable  in  America,  that  though  no  countrv 
has  a  greater  variety  of  valuable  foreft-trees,  yet  there  arp 
t)ut  very  feijir  fruit-trees,  hatives  of  the  continent,  worth 
Jinentioning. 

All  the  fruit-trees  (an  indilFerent  fortof  plomb,  and  a  fmall 
•)>lack  cherry  excepted)  hs^ve  been  imported  from  Europe,  and 
thrive  exceeding  >yell.  In  Florida,  a  ftranger  cannot  help 
being  ftrupk  with  t^^  ]uxuriancy  of  the  orange-tree;  it  i^ 
larger  in  fize,  aji^  produces  greater  abundance  and  better 
flavoured  fruit  than  in  Spain  or  Portugal :  this  tree  is  fo  we]l 
, adapted  to  the  clifnate,  that  it  has  fpread  atfelf  every  where, 
and  is  fo  far  frpm  a  rarity,  that  the  inhabitafits,  not  appre- 
henfiy^  pf  fcarcity,  frequently  cut  down  t)ip  tr^9  in  order  tp 
.gather  the  fruit. 

T\it  lemons,  limes,  citrons,  pomegranates,  figs,  ^ipricots^ 
peach,  &c.  grow  here  in  high  perfe^ion* 

The  myrtle-wax  flirub  i§, .  without  doubt,  the  moft 
ufeful  and  beneficial  of  the  fpontaneous  growth  of  Americas 
it  is  found  in  all  forts  of  foil,  and  in  fuch  plenty  in  Eafir 
pioriJa,  that,  vefe  thfre  hands  enough  to  gather  the  berries, 
they  could  fupply  all  England  with  wax  :  the  procefs  of  makr 
ing  it  is  very  fimple  j  they  bruife  the  berries,  boil  them  in 
water,  and  (kim  the  wax  off,  which  is  naturally  of  a  bright 
green  cplour,  but  may  be  bleached  ]ike  beps-yyax,  and,  on 
account  of  its  hardoels,  is  wel(  adapted  for  candks  in  hot 
f:ountries. 

Of  the  opuntia,  or  prickly  pear,  are  different  fpecies  in 
£aft-Flori4^>  Q^  oi^e  fort  with  a  finopth  leaf,  is  the  cochineal 
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^-infed)- found  in  incredible  plenty :  of  the  fruit  of  the  other 
l^^ecieSy  is  made  a  vegetable  cochineal,  which  may  be  uTed  ki 
ordinary  purpofes  inftead  of  the  true  cochineal. 

The  vines,  the  fenna  Ibrub,  farfaparilla,  China-root, 
'OTild  indigo,  water  and  mulk-melons,  are  indigenous  plants  of 
Eaft-Florida. 

I  cannot  omit  mentioning  n  herb  of  the  growth  of  Eafl- 
Florida,  of  which,  as  yet,  very  little  notice  has  been  takeB, 
notwithftanding  the  great  advantage  that  may  be  derived  front 
it :  this  herb  refembles  entirely  our  (amphire  in  England,  and 
is  called  barilla  or  kaly  i  it  is  the  fame  of  which  in  Spain  J|he 
pearl-aflies  are  made,  in  the  manner  as  the  kelp  in  Scotland  ; 
the  fea-coaft,  marfhes,  and  low-lands,  overflown  at  high 
tides,  are  covered  with  it  here  in  Florida. 

There  is  no  animal  in  this  country  better  worth  mentioning 
than  the  deer,  which  is  found  here  in  the  greateft  plenty  i 
the  deer-fkins  are,  at  prefent,  the  only  articw  of  exportation 
of  Eaft-Florida. 

The  buffalo  is  found  in  the  favannahs,  or  natural  meadows, 
in  the  interior  parts  of  Eaft-FIorida :  the  peculiarity  of  the 
American  buffalo  is,  that,  inftead  of  hair,  it  is  covered  with 
g  fine  frizzled  wooK       n 

The  bear  in  America  is  conildered  not  as  a  fierce,  cami* 
yorous,  but  as  an  ufeful  animal  \   it  feeds  in  Florida  upon' 

i'  grapes,   chefhuts,  acorns,   &c.    It  is  reckoned  very  good 
0od,  efpecially  the  bear  hams,  &c. 

The  racoon  is  a  fpeqies  of  the  bear,  but  fmaller ;  he  is  of 
the  flze  and  colour  of  a  badger,  and  is  efbemed  very  delicate 
eating. 

Hares  are  vexj  plenty,  but  not  bigger  than  an  Englifh  rabbit; 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  the  moft  lifeml  of  wild 
animals:    if    we  except  the  moofe-deer  and  beaver,    Eaft- 
FIorida  has  all  the  wild  animals  common  to  America;  though 
.  I  muft  acknowledge,   that  the  (kins  of  thofe  of  the  fur  kind 
are  of  little  value,  the  climate  being  too  hot  for  them. 

As  to  the  domeftic  animals,  they  are,  in  general,  the  fame 
that  we  have  in  Europe ;  the  horned  cattle  as  big  as  in  Eng- 
land, efpecially  in  the  inland  parts. 

The  horfes  are  of  the  Spanifh  breed,  of  great  fpirit,  but 
little  flrength;  they  are  feldom  above  fourteen  hands  high: 
the  Indians  here,  by  mixing  the  Spanifh  breed  with  the  Caro- 
lina, have  excellent  horfes,  both  for  fervice  and  beauty. 

From  the  great  plenty  of  fine  maft,  the  hogs  grow  here  to 
an  uncommon  fize  :  and  their  flcfh  is  fatter  and  better  than 
in  any  other  country. 

Sheep» 
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She(*p,  |;oat$,  and  capriitc^,  thrive  here  very  well,  \f\xt  limft 
ht  fecured  at  night  againft  the  wolve&  and  foxes,  till  the 
country  is  better  fettled. 

Florida,  on  account  of  its  climate,  has  a  great  variety 
0/  birds ;  immetlfb  numbers  migrate  thiCher  iii  winter,  )a 
avoid  the  cold  of  the  northern  latitudes.  In  the  woods  Ire 
plenty  0/  wild  turkeys,  which  are  better  tafted,  ai  ^A\  ^ 
larger,  than  ouf  tame  ones  in  England. 

The  (^heafant  is  in  fize  like  the  European^  its  plumage  like 
that  of  our  partridge,  ^he  American  partridge  is  not  much 
bt^r  than  a  quail,  and  feems  to  be  of  that  fpeciest 

ni  be  wild  pidgeons,  for  three  months  in  the  year,  aire  in 
fuch  plenty  here,  (hat  an  account  of  them  Would  feem  in^ 
credible. 

All  the  different  fOr($  of  water-ibwfs  belonging  to  Americ?, 
(the  fwan  excepted)  are  found  here  in  the  greiteft  abundance^ 

The  rivers  of  the  foutherh  provinces  of  North- Ame- 
rica, abound  greatly  with  fi(h,  h\\t  Florida  rather  more  than 
any  other :  thofe  moftly  made  ufe  of,  are  the  bafs,  mullet» 
dinercnt  forts  of  rayi,  and  flat-fifliy  cat-fi(h,  fea-trout,  anf) 

black-rtfti. 

Of  Piell^fifh,  here  are  fcveral  forts  of  crabs,  prawns^  and 
ftriiiips,  ofanextraoi-Jinaryfixe, 

The  oyfter^  are  fo  plentiuil  here,  that  potbipg  !s  m6re  cojn^ 
Aioh  than,  at  low  water,  to  fee  whole  rocks  of  them. 

There  ar«  three  Ibrts  of  fea-turtle  common  in  Eaft-t^IoFida ; 
the  iogger-head,  ha^k's-bill,  and  grden-turtle.  There  afe 
likewife  two  forts  of  land  turtle:  one  of  them  is  amphibious  ^ 
and  the  other^  npt  fo,  is  called  a  terrapin. 

If  one  €od(idei-s  the  extent  of  Eaft-Flofida,  and  the  fmall 
fiumber  of  inhabitants  it  has  had  thefe  fixty  years^  fines 
Ihe  native  Indians  were  exterminated  by  the  Creeks,  one 
would  be  apt  to  think  it  muft  cf  courfe  be  over-run  with  vent- 
m6us  infe£b  and  reptiles:  feveral  writers  who  mention  Floridat 
have  taken  it  for  granted  to  be  fo;  amondl  others,  the  gentler- 
man  who  lately  wrote  Manor  Roger's  Hiftory  of  North- Ame- 
rica, tells  tts,  Eaft-Florida  wouU  be  a  fine  country,  were  it 
not  for  the  innumerable  venemous  infe<Sb  with  which  it  is 
infefted  :  the  fadl  is  quite  otherwife ;  if  we  except  the  allega- 
tor,  Eail-Florida  has  fewer  infe£ls  than  any  other  province  in 
America  :  during  my  ftay  there,  I  faw  but  two  black  fnakests 
Mr.  Rolle,  who  for  eighteen  months  lived  conftantly  in  the 
woods,  has  fcen  but  one  rattle-fnake.  If  Eaft-Florida  is  fo 
happy  as  to  have  fo  few  venomous  creatures,  it  is  not  owing 
p  a  Uipernatural  or  miraculous  caufe,  like  the  blei&ngs  of  St. 
3  Patrick 
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lp«t/ick  upon  Irdaxidy  but  to  a  yerjfliia  ^ni  natural  oiie  i 

virhich   is^  that  the  bunting-partifss  of  the  Cfeek-Indians^ 

vrho  ace  difperied  through  the  whole  province,  continuallf 

fet  the  grafs  on  firct  for  the  coveniency  of  hunting;  by  whicl^ 

.^neans,  not  only  the  infe^b  but  their  eggs  aUb  are  deftroyed* 

Allegatort  are  here  in  great  number:  they  never  attack  men 

either  in  the  water  or  upon  land ;  all  the  mifchief  they  do,  is 

carrying  d$  young  pigs  from  the  plantations  near  the  riven. 

7  here  is  an  infe£l  in  £aft-Florida,  not  known  in  other  parts 
of  America,  which  is  a  large  yellow  fpider ;  the  hind  part  of 
Ub  body  is  bigger  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  the  reft  in  pro*- 
oortion  ;  its  web  is  a  true  yellow  illk,  fo  ftron^  as  to  catch 
Imall  birds^  upon  which  it  feeds;  the  bite  of  this  (pider  is  zt^ 
tended  with  a  fwelling  of  the  part,  and  great  pain,  hut  na 
danger  of  life, 

A  great  variety  of  lizards  are  found  here,  fome  of  them  vcxj 
beautiful,  changins  their  colour  like  the  cameleon ;  they  are 
quite  a  harmle(s  inieA.    . 

From  die  c}imate  of  Florida,  and  the  great  variety  of  tro* 
ptcal,  as  well  as  northern  productions,  that  are  natives  of  thi^ 
country*  there  is  reafon  to  expert,  that  cotton,  rice,  and  in- 
^igo,  not  to  mention  fugar,  will  grow  here  as  well  as  in  an]| 
part  of  the  globe*  The  planters  from  Carolina,  that  have 
yifited  Flof iJa»  ilnce  it  came  into  our  poiTeffion,  are  of  opU 
liion,  that  it  is  much  fitter  lor  the  production  of  rice,  evea 
l^an  Soi(th<-Carolina. ... 

The  great  peculiarity,  and  indeed  the  principal  difficult]^ 
»|lttendiftg  tbe  eultivation  of  iice»  in  a  proper  clinnite,  arHes 
^om  the  necei&ty  of  laying  the  ground  where  it  is  fown  under 
fvater  at  two  ftat^d  perictdd*  k  is  manifeft,  that  not  mang 
^fuations  can  have  this^  command  of  water;  bat  from  tbe 
pumber  of  I'lvera  in  Florida,  and  the  nature  of  the  country, 
^hich  approaches  to  a  level  without  being  fo,  it  is  eafy  to 
fliicern,  that  the  ftreams  of  water  can  be  guided  more  at  plea- 
sure, than  if  tbe  inequalitiea  of  th9  furiace  were  greater. 

Florida  is  in  the  fame  latitude  with  Bengal  and  China, 
fvbare  rice  grows  in  greater  plenty  than  any  where  elfe  in  the 
iKForld  i  andwhen  the  variety  of  (wamps,  rivulets,  and  water- 
fide  landa  are  coafidered,  we  may  give  credit  to  what  a  very 
)cnowin|  and  enMnent  planter  of  Carolina  fays,  who  has  been 
up  the  river  St.  John's  as  high  as  lake  George,  That  the  coun^ 
try  from  that  lake  to  Mr.  RoUe's,  forty-five  miles  in  iepgth, 
will,  in  his  opinioo,  yield  as  much  rice  as  is  produced  inal} 

$outh*Cvolina^ 

Where 
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•  Where  the  foil  and  climate  is  proper  for  rice,  there  ts  JUi 
g;rain  in  the  world  yields  fo  much  profit  to  a  planter. 

Since  ei^ery  colony  in  America  Teems  to  have,  as  it  were,  a 
ftaplecothmodity  peculiar  to  itfelf,  as,  Canada,  the  fur;  Mafla- 
chufcts-bay,  fifh  ;  Connefticut,  lumber;  New- York  and 
Pennfylvania,  wheat ;  Virginia  and  Maryland,  tobacco ; 
North-Carolina,  pitch  and  tar;  South^arolina,  rice  and 
indigo;  Georgia,  rice  and  filk;  I  am  much  difpofed  to 
prognoftieate,  that  cotton  will,  in  time,  be  a  ftaple  commo* 
dity  iri  Florida. 

1  he  cotton  flirub  is  known  to  thrive  beft  in  a  light  fandjf 
ibil,  and  in  a  climate  that  has  frequent  rainsr:  the  pine-btrrent, 
And  worft  parts  of  Florida,  as  well  as  its  c.Iimate,  are  there* 
fore  fit  for  this  (hrub. 

It  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  of  the  utility  and  importance 
of  cotton  as  an  article  of  trade;  Bengal,  and  the  Coromandel 
coaft,  in  a  great  meafure,  owe  their  riches  to  it;  the^calicoes, 
chints,  muflins,  &c.  &c.  anually  imported  by  the  Kaft- India 
Company,  and  Ibid  at  fuch  immenfe  profit,  are  all  made  of 
cotton. 

'  The  quantity  imported  from  the  Weft-Indies,  notwitfa- 
Sanding  the  great  increafe  lately  made  in  the  produce  of  it  at 
Tortola,  one  of  the  Virgin-ifiands  belonging  to  Great-Britain, 
bears  but  a  fmall  proportion  to  the  whole  confumption.'  A 
great  demand  has  raifed  the  price  of  the  Turkev  cotton  firom 
£v.e-pence  to  ten-pence  a  pound;  of  the  Wen-India,  from 
iiine-pence  to  two  {hillings. 

'  The  Manchefter  manufadures  ^e  greatly  cramped  by  the 
fcarcity  of  this  commodity,  and  would  be  confiderably  extend* 
cd  fhould  cotton  become  plentiful  in  England. 

A  fmall  bounty  upon  the  growth  of  it  in  Florida,  might' be 
attended  with  good  ciFeA,  and  be  a  wife  encouragement  of 
an  infant  colony. 

Mr.  RoUe  has  planted  the  cotton-tree  in  Florida,  where 
he  has  found  it  thrive  fo  well,  as  plainly  proves  the  foil  and 
climate  is  adapted  to  it. 

With  refpeft  to  the  cultivation  of  filk  in  Florida,  there  is 
not  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  climate  being  better  adapted  to  the 
ftlk-worm  than  any  country  in  Europe,  or  probably  in  Ame* 
rica :  filk  abounds  much  more  in  India,'  Perfia,  ai^d  China, 
^hich  are  in  the  latitude  of  Florida,  than  in  Italy. 

A  confiderable  increafe  has  of  late  been  made  in  the  growth 
of  filk  in  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  at  Purifburgh,  filk  is  be- 
come the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  place:  this  town  was  fettled 

2  about 
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al30Ut  forty  years  ago,  by  fome  natives  of  Switzerland ;  it  Jtes 
thirty  miles  eaft  of  Savannah. 

In  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  worms  are  often  injured  by  ac*. 
cidental  frofts,  and  cold  mornings,  in  the  fpring,  efpecially 
if  it  is  a  late  one ;  they  are  fometimes  a£lually  ideftroyed^ 
and  at  other  times  are  benumbed  and  made  fickly  for  want  of 
-wrarmtb ;  this  inconvenience  is  alfo  frequently  experienced  in* 
Italy :  it  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  remark,  that  the  fouthern 
iituation  of  Florida  has  placed  it  out  of  the  reach  of  this 
diiafter. 

In  Georgia  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning in  the  fpring-feafon,  which  is  apt  to  afFed  and  injure 
^e  iilk-worm  »  whereas,  in  Florida,  where  frequent  fhowers 
refrefli  the  air,  and  the  fea-breezes  keep  it  in  conftant  agita- 
tion, '  the  thunder  is  neither  fo  common  or  fo  yiolent :  expe- 
rience will  probably  (hew,  that  this  country  is  as  much  adapt- 
ed to  the  filk-worm  as  to  the  mulberry-tree,  on  which  it  feeds. 
It' has  been  before  obferved,  that  this  tree  grows  in  its  utmoft 
luxuriance  in  al)  parts  of  Florida* 

As  no  production  of  the  Weft-Indies  affords  a  planter 
{o  much  profit  as  fugar,  there  is  no  doubt  but  fugar-will 
(bon  be  planted  in  Florida.  The  fugar-cane  grew  at  Auguf- 
tine,  and  in  the  truftees  garden  in  Savannah  in  Georgia,  in  as^ 
great  perfe£lion  as  in  the  Weft-Indies.  We  are  not  however 
yet,  for  want  of  experiments,  perfectly  informed  with  what 
degree  of  fuccefs  fugar  can  be  raifed  in  Florida.  It  is  certain 
the  fugar-cane  is  a  tender  plant,  that  requires  both  a  good 
and  a  moiftfoil,  as  well  as  a  hot  climate  to  bring  it  to  perfeaion. 
The  fugar  cane  is  not  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indtes,  as  is 
commonly  taken  for  granted ;  nor  will  it  grow  there  without 
art  and  cultivation. 

The  common  ufe  of  fugar  in  Europe  was  introduced  by  the 
Portuguefe,  who  tranfplanted  it  from  the  Eaft-Indies  into 
the  Madeira  iflands ;  the  fugar-cane  flourifhed  there,  and  in 
the  Canaries,  which  are  in  the  latitude  of  Florida,  fo  well, 
that  all  Europe  was  fupplied  from  thence  with  fugar. 

The  loaf-(ugar  at  this  day,  in  Germany,  is  called  Canary- 
fugar.  Sugar  is  plentiful  and  common  in  Egypt,  in  parts 
further  from  the  tropic  than  Florida.  Pliny,  the  elder,  makes 
it  the  produce  of  Arabia  and  India* 

t  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga,  fugar  ufed  to  be  raifed  in 
great  abundance,  and  it  is  grown  in  fome  parts  of  Spain  at 
this  day.  The  fouth  of  Spain  is  ten  degrees  north  of  the  capes 
of  Florida.  The  plantane-tree  and  allegator  pear,  the  ten- 
dereft  of  the  tropical  plants,  'are  in  full  pcrre(Aion  at  Auguftine« 

As 
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As  both  the  foil  and  cTfmate  of  £aft-Fl5rida  feem  £t  Tot 
fugar,  one  cannot  reafonabhr  doubt,  but  the  cultivation  ^f  It 
WJil  be  attended  wi^b  fucce»  ^  and  if  in  fome  re/{>ed$  Florida 
he  found  inferior  to  the  Weft-Indies,  which  1  do  not  expe^^ 
It  has  in  other  refpefts  the  advantage  tf  them. 

The  ftock  of  afugar  planter  is  not  only  procured,  but  fup- 
^orted  at  a  vaft  cxpence  \  the  excei&ve  price  of  labour  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  ariflng  from  the  unhealthin^fs  of  the  climate, 
jmd  the  dearneft  of  the  neceiTaries  of  life,  virtually  amounts 
to  a  tax  upon  the  fugar  planter  5  for  not  only  all  kind  of  Cloa th- 
ing, but  provifions  too,  muft  be  Imported  from  JEurope,  anil 
the  northern  plantation^. 

The  materials  for  building,  all  the  lumber  required  to 
cre£l  and  repair  the  fugar  works,  muft  be  fetehed  from  the 
continent :  in  Florida  they  are  found  upon  the  (pot.  In  the 
iilands,  the  wages  of  a  carpenter,  mafon,  &c.  run  up  as  hi^h 
as  ten  ftiillings  a  day ;  the  natural  plenty  in  Florida  will  make 
labour  there  comparatively  cheap. 

The  oyerfeer,  and  other  white  fervants,  will,  beyond  aff 
queftion,  be  hired  much  cheaper  in  a  plentiful  and  good  di* 
mate,  than  in  a  fcarce^  and  fickly  6ne. 

Not  only  overfeers  and  fervants  will  be  had  at  a  reafbnabltf 
|>rice,  butnorfes^  cows,  and  oxen,  may  be  purchafed  at  Ie(s 
than  one  fixth  of  the  price  they  bear  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
Mules  and  horfes  are  there  fold  from  twenty  to  thirty  poand 
a-piece  :  a  ferviceable  horfe  in  Florida  may  be  had  for  four 
pound.  The  price  of  an  o\is  no  more  than  three  pound  iti 
Florida.  It  is  not  only  the  prime  coft  of  the  ftock  that  differ^ 
fo  much  in  the  two  countries,  but  the  expence  of  maintain- 
ing it  bears  the  fame  comparative  difference  i  grafs  and  fodder 
for  the  cattle,  and  corn  and  ile(h-meat  for  the  fervants^  are 
very  fcarce  in  the  iflands,  and  very  plentiful  in  Florida. 

When  the  fugar  is  made,  it  is  often  neccflary,  in  the  Weft* 
7 tidies,  to  carry  it  ^t  a  great  expence  by  land,  a  confiderabld 
diftance  to  the  (hipping-places :  this  expence  will  be  faved  in 
Florida,  where  a  planter  will  be  fure  to  make  hia  plantation 
on  the  fide  of  a  navigable  river. 

In  Florida  the  lands  are  not  fold,  as  in  the  ceded  iflandst 
but  given  upon  conditibils,  which  intereft  leads  the  granted 
to  perform  \  and  the  refervation  made  to  the  crown  is  otAy 
a  halfpenny  an  acre,  after  the  end  of  three,  five,  or  ten  years^ 
which  is  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  grants# 

It  often  happens  m  the  Weft-Indies,  as  it  i^  laft  year, 
tb^it  when  the  ground  is  prepared^  and  flie  cane  planted,  the 
rains  or  feafons  as  they  are  called,  fail  i  as  often  as  this  is  the 

cafe. 
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not  to  bjc  9pprehen4ed  in  Flw^a* 

jgoith  the  foil  zdA  cljout^  .^  fla/I^Flwdft  fiiem  to  fuit  tjkis  - 
pl^l  I  the  $p<apiar4$  pisu^fd  fpine  of  die  guottlmala  iadigo  in 
t^elr  fl^ens  ^t  AugiUMiWx  ^^^fo  I  h^v^  feen,  ia  «  poor, 
iandy  toil,  indigo  plants  of  a  larger  fize,  aad  in  a  more  luxu-* 
ri4nt  ftate,  ^Imi  ev^r  I  fs^mr  in  Sottrh*C^jr^imi  io  the  richeft 
and  heft  cultivated  lands ;  I  mF99  iof^rvMd  tb«  iipaniards  cue 
Ut  four  ticues  a  y^ar.. 

This  grain  is  the  codimon  food  in  An^riot^  tb^  Spaniarda 
bcin^  confu^  t^ithin  the  lines  qf  Augvftine^  ufed  to  raife 
two  crops  a  year  upon  the  fame  ground  %  which  I  mentioii 
rather  as  a  m^urfc  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  than  of  the  good 
huih^ndry  of  tlie  Sps^niaids :  it  grow»  her<i  in  aloioA  every  foil. 
The  l^ge  b^untiea  ^rai^ted  by  parlia9»€^t»  apd  the  coA'-^ 
fiderable  premiums  by  the  ibciety  of  arts  and  fciences,  will 
indu^e/omc  of  the  new  fettlers  to  cultivate  hemp^^  k  requires 
a  frelh«  ftrpng^  oioift  foil :  the  fwamps,  after  b^iiig  cleared 
and  drained  for  ric^  are  iict^ft  to  b^  fpwQ  with  hemp  for  the 
firft  and  Cecbnd  v^^ 

'  It  is  npt  at  all  doubtfi^  whether  the  viae  wiU  fionrifii  in 
Florida^  l^pajuis  it  grawa  t)>ere9  and  in  9lmd):  all  p^rta  of 
Americiy  iouth  of  jpela^ware^  in  gres^t;  pieoty.  The  wild 
grapiis  Qt  Aiperica.?jEeQf  We  WQrih>  they  ufuaUy  rua  up  the 
trees  of  tjUei^fp^efts,  v9h&T^  they  are  too  much  Amidedy  and  for 
i^rmc^oC  cuItiy^tiGUfi,  of  no  v^lue. 

The  4^a(nei^  p(  jabeWi  9^  tt^e  chfupn^s  ^  £sragnwtiic»' 
iA  America,  hav«  hqfh  <;9i\tribi^W  to  prevQut  the  pkmting  of. 
viofiyards  more  Ir^q^^eotly-    Tiie  Frf^u:fa  refugees  plaatect 
fome.  In  South^C^rolusf^  ^  l  have  iidfik  a  xed  wioet  oS  tinp 
growth  of  ti^t  provinfQe  little  inferior  tg^  butguody^ 

'  When  it  h  qypieryed  0^  the  riql^ft  wines  af^  produced  ill 
tlie  ifla^sds  of  Madeira  ^  the  Cawf  ies,  in  iJ»  lAand  of 
Cyprus^  ^d  in  other  p^t^  of  the  i>evant»  lyiag  nearly  tw 
tde  latitude  of  J^s^^^lpri^k  ;  it  wiU»  probably^  not  be  owing 
to.  ^ny  d^feiSi  either  in  Ibil  o^  climate^  but  to  the  deamefs  of 
I^pur,  or  negligence  of  t^  inhabitac^t  if  vnwB  i^  not  pro* 
duced  l^i^rcafter  in  fonte  plenty  iipo#  this  qomtiaisnt. 

Curn^it^  i^aiiinsy  figsj^  mi  chives,  will  9)pft  psob^bly 
tt^^riye.  here  wbienever  they  are  planted. 

HfyiM  fiwtocd  what  I  h*jk  to  %  of  ifce  country  of  Esrfk- 
Florida,  1  qiuft^  before  }conclude»  add  o^  word  moreupoa 
t^  fubjc£l  of  procuring  inbabt-cants  for  it. 

The  ^verament  has  adted  agrcefibly  to  the  wife  and  maf* 
culine  fpirit  of  its  policy,  in  laying  the  new  foundat;ion  of 
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finreral  exteftfive  cokuiies.  Civil  ad  well  as  military  eftat>li^-' 
ments  have  been  provided  thefe  three  years  for  the  two  Flori-^: 
da's;  at  an  expence  of  near  loo^oooi.  a  year;  but  ftill  the 
inhabitants  of  both  of  them  put  together,  (foldiers  and  fa-< 
vages  excepted)  would  make  but  a  thin  congregation  in  a 
fiaiiall  parifh-^churcb. 

If  the  government  refolves  not  to  ftir  one  flep  further,  it 
bas  gone  already  a  great  deal  too  far  ;  Florida,  without  inha-^ 
bitants,  is  fo  much  worfe  than  nothing,  that  Oreat-BritaiJi 
lofes  near  lOO,  cool,  a  year  by  it*  * 

Governments,  garriions,  eftablifhntients  civil  and  military, 
without  inhabitants,  or  any  meafures  taken  to  procure  them> 
feems  fomething  ftrange.  It  is  very  unufual  to  take  all  thtf 
meafures  requiAte  to  a  particular  end  but  one,  and  to  negledl' 
a  fingle  one,  which  being  omitted,  renders  all  the  reft 
abortive. 

If  a  farmer  fhould  purchafe  an  eftate,  hire  fervants,  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  (owing,  have  the  feed-corn  ready,  and 
ftill  fave  ^he  expence  of  putting  it  in  the  ground,  ^is  neigh-> 
hours  would  lau0;h  heartily  at  him.  Rice,  cotton,  and  indigo, 
will  grow  in  Eaft-Florida,  whenever  they  are  put  in  the 
ground,  but  they  will  not  grow  without.  We  muft  not  ex- 
ped,  becaufe  a  country  is  a  good  one,  that  it  therefore  wilt 
work  miracles,  and  without  fo  much  as  fowing  the  teeth  of 
Cadmus's.ferpent  *  of  itfelf  produce  the  human  fpecies. 

If  Eaft-Florida  fettles  itfelf,  which  it  is  left  to  do^  it  wilt 
be  the  firft  colony  on  the  continent  that  ever  did  fo :  the  hiBt^ 
as  far  as  experience  goes,  overturns  the  theory. 

Notwithftanding  every  wife  and  generous  meafure  is  takeit 
by  governor  Grant  for  tne  good  of  Eaft-Florida,  yet  his  pro- 
clamation to  invite  new  fettlers,  dated  the  firft  of  0£bober^ 
1764,  has  not  been  hitherto  attended  with  any  vifible  effe£L 
When  we  confider  the  amount  of  the  prefent  eftablifhments 
for  that  country,  it  feems  to  be  bad  ceconomy  to  ftay  for  vears, 
in  order  to  fee  whether  Florida  will  fettle  itfelf  or  not.  None 
of  the  American  provinces  are  fo  well  peofjled,  as  to  fpare 
inhabitants;  and  were  any  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  northward 
difpoftd  to^o  to  Florida,  it  is,  with  refped  to  the  migration 
of  families,  quite  inacceffible  by  land,  for  Want  of  roa<Is,  and 
ferrys  to  pafs  the  feveral  large  rivers ;  and  fuch  inhabitants  as 
may  be  willing  to  feek  anew  habitation^  cannot  afford  the 
expence  of  conveying  themfelves  and  families  by  fea. 

Neither  is  Florida  likely  to  be  fettled  by  inhabitants  frons 
Europe,  unle(s  the  government  will  defray  the  expences,  and 
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1^  thi  piffn^tf  for  m^n  Wbd  b^^re  n^itber  modnejr  nor  credit 
tM>  coDvey  thed»fel¥^  thkhftr^  Wiil  my  many  maA  go  firotm 
Muiopt  to  Florida  ac  bk  QUrn  eicp«icc,  wbcs  he  can  go  to 
SoutaeGaroltfia  pafiage  fne^  and  baye  landa  giveo  him  wb^nf 
he  gpta  tbrnrci  witbont  any  wpcnce ;  and  be&dcft  tbia>  he  fup* 
plied  witb  aeceflarie^  and  provifion  fee  a  twcj vemondi  f  Souths 
Carolba^  though  fettled  above  a  century,  is'ftill  at  an  expenc^ 
of  .^oooK  a  Ttor,  as  a  bounty  given  upon  tbe  importatioa  ot 
Corcign  pfloteftaoca  *  :  we  otigbt  to  follow  their  example  axiA 
not  coitfeiit  ourfe]ve9  witb  ibe  name  only  of  govexnoneRt^ 
and  eokmi^t 

Should  the  parliament  of  Great^Brtt»n  give  only  the  hmi$ 
bounty  that  Carolina  gives,  £aft-Flori4a.  would  ftand  a 
chance  at  llsaft,  of  becoimeg  inbabited  ^  tbe  bealtbine&  and 
fertility  of  tbis  country  will  be  knowR  by  degrees ;  and  I  do 
ROt  dwtbt^  btM:  foreigfiers  may  be  induced  to  go  thither  upon 
the  fiune.  t^rmu  they  ace  tempted  to  go  to  other  colonies.  I 
believe  ieveral  perions  of  note  int^id  to  af^Iy  for  grants  of 
buttj  m  Faft-Florida^  witb  a  view  of  raifing  fugar,  or  othe< 
Wtidea  tberct  b/  tbe  help  of  negroes ;  and  it  b  ^fo  true,  that 
the  condition  of  eacb^rant,  requires  the  having  one  white 

^  By  fotdSgn  ftttlers  is  to  be  underfteod,  »•  Germans  from  tbe 
ilbine^  Mofelle,  and  other  parts,  wbers  they  cultivate  vineyards. 
ji«  PfOCrAants  from  the  fouijiera  prorince s  of  Fraoee»  ofed  to  the 
jMdture  of  filki^  olives,  vines,  Uc.  3.  lobabitaoxs  0/  the  iflamis 
of  Greece,  and  the  Archipelago ;  they  are  a  yery  fober,  induf* 
trious  people,  well  ikilled  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  vines,  rai- 
£ns,  currants^  olives,  almonds,  and  illk  worms :  the  foil  and 
climate  of  Eaft-FIorida  is  adapteci  to  every  one  of  thefe  articTes. 

Without  doubt,  many  of  my  readers,  efpecially  thofe  unac- 
^tt^nted  with  America,  will  be  apt  to  afk,  why  fhouTd  we  make 
choice  of  foreigners,  and  not  of  our  own  fubjeds  ?  To  which  t 
would  anfwer,  **  that  thefe  foreigners,  when  fettled  in  an  finglifh 
colony,  are  no  longer  foreigners,  but  fubje^s  to  Great-Britain." 
It  would.be  very  impolitic  to  encourage,  or  fo  much  as  to  counie- 
liance  the  emigration  of  ipdullrious  hufbandmen,  and  ufefolmanu- 
ib^arers  ;  and  thofe  which  are  either  chargeable,  or  nfrlefs  to  the 
public  here  in  England,  wiH  be  much  more  Co  in  a  new  colony ; 
welides,  egrperieoce  convinces  us,  that  foreigners  sre  the  fitteft 
pcoi^  to  fecde  America.  The  provinces  of  Penfylvanta,  Ne««^ 
Vorlk^  and  New-Jerfey,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans,  and  Dutchi 
sne  tbe  baft  peopled,  and  the  moft  wealthy  oppn  thecaatinenS, 
Aoiwithftaading  the  Uttle  value  their  produce  is  of,  in  comparifon 
to  the  fixithern  colonies:  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
ilottdihtng  date  America  is  ui»  is  c^efly  owing  u>  the  continual 
importation  of  foreign  fettlers; 
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inhabitant  to  one  hundred  acres  pfland ;  but  it  is  Airelv'  im- 
politic, to  make  the  adual  fettling  of  new  colonies  aepend 
ifpon  a  flight  and  precarious  foundation,  without  affifting  the 
laudable  defigns  of  thofe  who  apply  for  grants,  and  fecondingf 
their  views,  by  promoting  the  importation  of  foreign  pro* 
teftants,  to  fupply  them  with  cheap  fervants,  and  ufeful  la- 
bourers. 

At  a^  time  when  public  oeconomy  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  I 
do  not  wifh  to  fee  fuch  fums  expended  to  fettle  Florida,  as 
has  been  done  with  refpe^l  to  Nova  Scotia;  but  fince  a  method 
of  encouraging  foreigners  to  fettle  in  America  has  been  fome- 
times  pra^lifed,  and  experience  has  (hewn  it  to  be  both  frugal 
and  efficacious,  I  flatter  myfelf  the  adminiftration  will  adopt 
the  fyftem  of  Carolina,  or  tome  other  equally  good  expedients 

The  amount  of  the  civil  eftabliihment  in  £aft-Florida,  is 
five  thoufand  feven  hundred  pounds  a  year^  granted  by  par- 
liament :  if  Great  Britain  fhould  difpofe  of  an  equal  fum,  to 
encourage  the  fettling  of  the  colony,  and  allow  only  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  as  a  bounty  of  fiMir 
pound  per  head  to  the  maflrer  of  the  {hip,  for  every  foreign 
'  proteftant  imported  to  fettle  in  £aft*Florida ;  to  allow  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  more,  to  fupply  the  new  fettlers 
with  provifion  for  nine  monthly  and  the  remaining  feven 
hundred  pounds  to  be  diftributed  at  the  difcretion  of  thegover* 
nor,  in  provincial  premiums,  upon  the  growth  of  cotton, 
hemp,  filk,  and  vines  \  fhoukl  this,  I  fay,  be  dohe,  his 
majefty's  governors  may  have  the  pleafure  of  diftributing 
juftice,  and  his  generals  aflbrding  fafety  to  the  kingV  fub* 
jeSs,  that  may  hereafter  be  found  in  that  colony/ 


fr    E    S    T      FLORIDA. 

W£  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  country  which  borders 
on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  which  is  called  Wcfl 
Florida.  And  it  appears,  bv  a  memorial  prefented  to  king 
William  III.  that  England  nas  had  an  undoubted  title  to  it 
ever  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  by  whofe  commiflion  Se- 
bailian  Cabot  difcovered  all  this  coaft  fronting  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  from  north  latitude  twenty-eight  to  fifty,  twenty 
years  before  it  had  been  vifited  by  any  other  Europeans.  Then 
indeed  the  fouth  part  of  this  continent  towards  the  Gulph  or 
Straits  of  Bahama  was  vifited  by  the  Spaniards  under  Juan 
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l*t>ncfc  de  Leon,  as  it.  was  ten  years  afterwards  by  Vafques 
Aiillon  }  in  1527  by  Pampbilo  Navarcx,  and  in  1534  by  Fcjf- 
iJihandQ  Sotd  ;  but .  their  cruekies  fo  enraged  the  native^^ 
that  they  expelled  them  all  one  after  another.  The  laft  ex- 
pedition of  the  Spaniards  hither  was  in  1558,  by  order  of 
V alefco,  then  viceroy  of  Mexico;  but  falling  into  f<uds 
sdmoft  as  foon  as  they  came,,  they  returned  without  making 
any  fettlement :  nor  have  thev  ever  iince  made  any  on  this 
part  of  the  continent,  except  at.St.  Auguftine  and  St.  Mattheo^ 
This  province,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Florida,  and  by  the 
French  LouHiana,  was  named, 

Carolana  by  king  Charles  L  in  a  grant  which  he  made  o( 
it  on  the  thirtieth  of  Odlober,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  knt.  his  attorney  general.  The  extent 
of  this  grant  fet  out  in  the  charter  was,  all  the  continent  on 
the  weft  of  Carolina,  from  the  river  St.  Mattheo,  lying  ac- 
cording to  the  patent  in  thirty-one  degrees  of  north  latitude 
(though  by  later  and  more  accurate  obfervation,  it  is  found 
to  lie  exzStly  in  lat.  30.  10.)  to  the  river  Paflb  Magno,  i(i 
north  lat.  36.  extending  in  longitude  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Sea,  a  tra£l  which  was  not  then  pofleflTed  by  any 
Chriftian  power,  together  with  all  the  iflands  of  Veanis  ana 
Bahama,'  and  feveral  adjacent  iflands  lying  fouth  from  the 
'  continent  within  the  faid  degrees  of  latitude,  to  be  all  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Carolana  Iflands.  Sir  Robert  Heath  con- 
veyed Carolana  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  planting  feveral  parts  of  the  countrv,  and  had  efiedted 
much  more  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  war  with  Scot- 
land, in  which  he  was  general  for  king  Charles,  and  after- 
wards by  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  lunacy  of  his 
eldeft  fon.  In  the  beginning  of  Cromwell's  protedlorate, 
captain  Watts  (whom  king  Charles  II.  knighted  and  made 
governor  of  St.  Chriftopher's)  being  upon  this  coaft,  and 
meeting  with  one  Leet,  an  Engliihman,.  who  was  in  great  fa- 
vour with  the  paraoufti,  or  petty  king,  of  the  country,  by  his 
'  influence  the  Englifli  were  allowed  to  trade,  and  incited  to 
fettle  here.  Not  long  after,  this  paraoufti  alfo  fent  an  am- 
baflador  to  England,  and  the  Englifli  had  divers  tra<Sts  of 
land  given  them  by  the  Indians,  and  furveyed  the  continent 
(of  which  there  is  a  map  ftill  extant)  for  above  two  hundred 
miles  fquare. 

It  appears  farther  from. this  memorial,  that  the  Five  Nations 
in  the  territory  of  New, York,  whom  the  French  commonly 
call  Iroquois,  who  have  for  almoft  eighty  years  voluntarily 
fubje<fted  tbemfelves  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  who  had 
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«<mqii6red  all  the  ocmntry  from  their  own  habiutioils  to  tlie 
Miffifippi  river,  and  even  bqrond  it»  made  e  fale  aad  &r-> 
^fkder  of  all  thofe  their  conquefts,  and  aoquifittotiS)  in  the 
rtign  of  king  Jamet  IL  to  tjie  gofvemment  of  NewYork  ^ 
which  is  another  proof  of  their  being  the  properly  of  the  Engltfla. 

The  memorial  heit  mentioned  was  prefented  t6  king  Wi]-- 
liam,  as  aforefaid,  by  the  late  Dr«  Cooce,  who,  by  conveyances 
from  one  to  another,  aftsrthe  death  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  be- 
eame  proprietor  of  Carolana*;  and  vriio  fets  forth  in  the  fatd 
fnemorial,  that,  at  the  expence  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds, 
he  difcovered  divers  of  its  parts ;  firft  from  Carolina,  after- 
wards from  Pennfylvania,  l^  the  Sufquehanah  river;  and  that 
then  he  made  a  dxicovery  more  to  the  fouth  by  the  great  river 
Ochequiton.  Here  it  is  nt  toobferve,  that  in  September  lyia^ 
the  late  French  king  granted  letters  patent  to  M.  Crosat,  his 
fecretary,  for  the  fole  trade  to  this  country,  by  the  name  of 
Louifiana,  extending  about  one  thouiand  miles  along  the 
coaft  of  the  gulph  of  new  Mexico^  and  almoft  as  much  frota 
the  faid  gulph  to  Canada ;  and  it  appears  by  the  patent^  that 
the  French  altered  the  names  df  the  rivers,  harbours,  &c.  as 
well  as  of  the  country  itfelf,  which  had  been  ufually  cadUod 
Spanifh  Florida ;  and  that  under  pretence  of  a^new  difcoveiy 
of  it)  they  declared  themfelves  poiTeflors  of  this  vaft  XxmBt^ 
which  had  been  difcovered  and  pofleiled  for  two  handled  yeais 
partly  by  the  Spaniards,  and  partly  by  the  £oglifli  i  tor  hf 
comparing  the  patent  with  the  maps,  it  is  evident  that  it  ia- 
clofed  and  encompaflTed  all  the  Englilh  colonies  of  Gaiolina^ 
Maryland,  Pennfylvania,  New>£n^and,  &c 

The  fon  pf  the  above  memoralift  (Danid  Coxe,  efq.)  who 
was  himfelf  fourteen  years  a  refident  on  the  continent  of 
America,  has  publifhed  a  particular  defcription  of  this  ]lro- 
vince  of  Carolana  ;  wherein  be  has  given  a  fuccinA  detaol  of 
fome  of  its  mod  ufeful  animals,  vegetables,  metals,  auncrals^ 
precious  ftones,  &c.  And,  as  he  fays  his  account  is  compofed 
chiefly  from  memoirs  drawn  by  his  father,  from  feveral  iottr* 
nals  and  itineraries  of  the  £nglifh,  whom  he  fent  to  dticover 
it,  and  partly  from  the  relations  of  other  travellers  and  Ittdisn 
traders  of  good  underftanding  and  probity,  who  had  paflfod 
through  the  heart  of  the  country,  we  think  we  may  venture  to 
give  our  readers  an  abftra^t  of  it,  as  the  moft  fatisfaflory  view 
of  this  country  that  has  yet  been  prefented  of  it. 

There  are  almoft  every  where  two,  and  in  fome  parts  of  die 
country,  three  crops  of  Indian  corn  in  a  yearj  sad  it  is  laid^ 
that  when  the  new  comes  in  they  caft  away  a  great  part  6k 
the  old  for  want  of  room  in  their  Uttk  granuics*    All  along 
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€bc  cOaft,  «od  two  or  (hme  hundred  axiks  up  the  country, 
from  the  fta»  they  jiave  the  root  jnandikoca,  of  which  the 
caflairi  flower  and  bi«ad  is  piade  in  the  greateft  part  of  Ame- 
rica^  betweea  the  two  tropicks»  which  is  reckoned  as  good  as 
<mr  nMocbec,  and  Ax  ticMS  cheaper.  Here  is  aaother  (ort  of 
^aia  }ik«  our  oats,  a«d  when  rightly  prepared  exceeds  our 
beft  oatmeal.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  marihy  places,  an4 
Jby  the  fides  of  river^s,  like  ruihes.  The  Indians,  when  it  i; 
ripe,  take  handfuls,  aod  fluke  tiieai  into  their  canoes  ;  and 
idiat  efcape^  them  falling  into  the  W9ter^  vrithout  any  farther 
trmiUe,  pcoduces  tbt  aeyt  year's  crop.  Befides  other  Ej^ro* 
pean  firuics^  cbey  baye  ocQciloot  limes  aod  pruaes  growing 
wild,  which  thc^  eat  pkntifuUy  immediately  from  the  treea^ 
mnd  latp  fome  dry  £or  winter  proviru>n.  Here  is  alfo  the 
tiina^y  a  laoft  delicious  food,  efpecialiy  in  hot  weather,  and 
io  wholefeme^  chat  when  ijt  is  ripe  our  £uropeans  call  it  thei^ 
CDndial  julep.  Vines  of  different  forts  grow  alfo  naturally  ip 
this  omotry ;  and  the  fyil  ii  admirahly  adapted,  for  producing 
M  Mod  ^pes  as  oioft  countries  of  Europe. 

Heee  is  good  boefp  veal,  and  niul:tQn,  aod  plenty  of  ho^ 
cipedally  on  the  fea-coaft  ^  acorns,  cbefnuts,  and  other  oudEta 
abounding  in  thia  country.  Here  are  not  only  catt^  for 
draught  of  the  Tartarian  breed,  but  hories  for  the  faddief 
iibe  latter  ib  cheap,  that  they  may  be  bought  for  £ve  fhiiUngs 
worth  of  European  commodities  at  prime  coft;  and  our  author 
was  aflured  by  traders,  that  they  had  been  offered  a  eood  onie 
Sor  an  ^ordinary  hatchet*  Their  cattle  have  a  long  Uack  ibrt 
of  hair,  or  rather  wool,  fo  fine,  thac  it  is  thought  that  with 
ibone  fmall  addition  or  mixture,  it  would  be  preferable  to  com* 
jBon  W9ol  for  hats,  <Joathing,  and  other  neceilaries. 

The  wild  animals  of  this  country,  beftdes  thofe  above- men* 
lioncd,  are  the  elk  or  buffalo,  panthers,  bears,  wild  cats, 
bever,  otter,  fox^  racoons,  fquirrels,  martens,  and  a  rat 
which  has  a  bag  under  his  throat,  wherein  it  conveys  its 
¥Ottng,  when  it  la  forced  to  fly.  Though  cotton  grows  wild 
mieio  great  plenty,  yet  it  is  not  manufa^red  ;  and  fome 
of  the  inoft  civilized  nadoiis  in  this  country,  efpecialiy  of  the 
1>etter  ibrt,  are  doatfaed  with  a  fubftance  like  good,  coarfe, 
jfcnriceaUe  linnen,  very  white,  which  is  made  of  the  inward 
bark  nf  trees  that  abound  here,  is  as  becoming  as  mod  of  the 
4>Bdinary  Jinnen  of  Enrope,  and  is  faid  alfo  to  be  as  durablo;^ 
M  the  i»me»  and  other  barks,  they  make  thread,  cords  and 
Dopes. 

Pearls  are  to  he  found  here  in  great  abundance,  but  the  . 
Imli^nsr  valm  oor  beads  more.    On  th^  whole  coaft  of  thja 
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province,  for  two  hundred  leagues,  there  arc  many  vaff  bed* 
of  oyftcrs  that  breed  them  :  and,  what  Is  very  remarkable,  in 
frefti  water  rivers  and  Jakes,  there  is  a  fort  of  fliell-fifli  between 
^  mufcle  and  a  pearl  oyfter,  wherein  are  found  abundance  of 
pearls,  and  many  larger  than  common.  Here  are  two  forts 
of  cochineal :  one  that  grow?  wild,  which  is  far  inferior  to 
Vrhat  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  and  fields ;  and  the  plant  of 
which  indigo  is  made  is  very  common  in  moft  of  the  ibuth 
parts  of  this  province.  Ambergreafe  is  often  found  upon  the 
coaft  from  cape  Florida  to  Mexico,  of  which  the  beft  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  \  and  on  thb  fame  coaft,  both  to  the  eaft 
and  weft  of  the  Miffifippi,  is  to  be  found  alfo,  efpecialljr 
after  high  fouth  winds,  a  fort  of  ftone  pitch,  which  the 
Spaniards,  who  call  it  copea,  moiften  with  greafe,  and  ufe  it 
for  their  vefiels  in  the  nature  of  pitch;  than  which,  they  fay 
it  is  much  better  in  hot  countries,  it  not  being  apt  to  melt 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun.  On  both  fides  the  Miffifippi  river 
there  are  many  fprings  and  lakes  producing  excellent  falt^ 
The  plants  which  produce  hemp  and  flax  are  very  common  ia 
this  country  ;  and  that  fort  of  filk  grafs,  of  which  are  made 
thofe  pretty  ftuiFs,  fuch  as  come  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  called 
Jjerba  ftuirs.  Here  are  amethyfts,  turquoifes,  and  the  lapit 
lazuli.  Salt-petre  may  probably  be  produced  here  in  great 
plenty,  from  the  dung  of  vaft  flights  of  pigeons  coming  hither^ 
at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  for  above  a  league  in  length, 
and  half  as  broad,  which  rooft  on  the  trees  in  fuch  numberv, 
that  they  often  break  the  boughs.  Here  is  copper  in  abun- 
dance, and  fo  fine,  that  it  it  is  affirmed  fome  of  the  ore  yields 
above  forty  per  cent,  and  here  is  lead,  whofe  ore  yields  fixty 
per  cent.  In  many  places  too  there  are  mines  of  pit-coal^ 
and  iron-ore  is  often  found  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  from 
which  a  metal  is  extracted,  little  inferior  to  fteel.  •  Here  arc 
alfo  fome  mines  of  quick-filver,  or  rather  of  the  mineral  from 
whence  it  is  extrafted,  of  which  the  natives  make  no  other 
ufe  than  to  paint  their  f^ces  and  bodies  with  it,  in  a  time  of 
'war,  or  in  high  feftivals.  In  divers  parts  of  this  province 
there  are  alfo  great  quantities  of  orpiment  and  fandaracba. 

As  to  the  face  of  the  country,  it  is  rather  level;  and  yet,  if 
we  may  believe  the  account  of  Mr.  Coxe,  extremely  well 
'watered.  About  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Miffifippi f  a  branch  of  it  runs  on  the  eaft  fide,  which,  after  a 
courfc  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles,  falls  into  the  N.  £. 
end  of  the  great  bay  of  Spirito  Santo.  At  firft  it  is  very 
narrow  and  Ihallow,  but  by  tbe^acceffion  of  feveral  rivers  and 
'fffvqlcts  becomes  a  moft  lovely  river^  is  navigable  by  the  greateft 
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boats  and  floops,  and  forms  pleafant  lakes,  particularly  Pont- 
chartrain. 

About  fixty  leagues  higher  up  on  the  eaft-fide  is  the  river  of 
Yafoua,  which  comes  into  the  Miffifippi,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles  out  of  the  country,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  nations 
of  the  Yafoues,  Tounicas,  Kowrouas,  &c.  Sixty  leagues ' 
higher  is  the  river  and  nation  of  Chongue',  with  fome  otheiH 
to  the  eaft  of  them.  Thirty  leagues  higher  the  Miffifippi  re- 
ceives a  river,  that  proceeds  from  a  lake  about  ten  miles  off*, 
which  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  receives  four  large  rivers : 
I.  The  Cafqui  or  Cufates,  the  moft  fouthern  of  them,  being 
die  river  of  the  Cherokees,  a  mighty  nation,  among  whom  ic 
has  its  chief  fountains,  it  comes  from  the  fouth-eaft,  and 
its  heads  are  among  the  mountains  which  feparate  this 
country  from  Carolina,  and  is  the  great  road  of  the  traders 
fiom  thence  to  the  MifBfippi,  and  the  intermediate  places. 
Forty  leagues  above  the  Chicazas,  this  river  forms  four  deli- 
cate iflands)  which  have  each  a  nation  inhabiting  them.  2. 
The  river  Ouefpere,  at  which,  about  thirty  leagues  to  the 
oorth-eaft  of  the  lake,  divides  into  two  branches,  whereof 
the  moft  fouthern  is  called  the  Black  River ;  but  there  are 
very  few  inhabitants  upon  cither,  they  having  been  deftroyed 
or  driven  away  by  the  Iroquois.  The  heads  of  the  river  are 
in  that  vaft  ridge  of  mountains  that  run  on  the  back  of  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  Maryland,  thro'  which  mountains  there 
is  a  (hort  paflage  to  the  fources  of  the  ereat  river  Potomack, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  them,  by  which  the  Indians,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  them,  may  poffibly,  one  time  or  other,  in 
conjundion  with  the  French  of  Miffifippi,  infult  and  harrafs 
our  colonies  juft  now  mentioned.  3.  The  river  Oyo  or 
Hohio,  more  to  the  north,  is  a  vaft  river,  which  comes  from 
*Che  back  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Virginia:  in  the 
Indian  language  it  fignifies  a  fair  river,  and  is  navigable  fix 
hundred  miles.  It  runs  through  the  moft  beautiful  and  fruit- 
ful countries  in  the  world,  and  receives  ten  or  twelve  rivers, 
beiides  innumerable  rivulets.  Several  nations  formerly  dwelt 
on  this  river,  as  the  Chawanoes  or  Chouanons,  a  great  people, 
who,  with  many  other  nations,  were  totally  extirpated  by 
the  Iroquois,  who  made  this  river  their  ufual  road,  when  they 
entered  into  a  war  with  the  nations  either  to  the  fouth  or 
weft.  4.  The  moft  northerly  river  that  runs  into  the  faid  lake, 
and  which  comes  like  the  reft  from  the  north-eaft,  is  the  Oua- 
bacha,  or  St.  Gercmy's  river,  as  our  maps  call  it.  Twenty-five 
leagues  above  the  Hohio  is  the  great  ifland  of  the  Tamaroas^ 
with  a  nation  over-againft  it,  that  goes  by  its  xan^t ;  and 
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another  by  that  of  Cahokia,  who  dwdi  on  the  banlii  <»f  d^ 

ChepufTo.     Thirty  leagues  higher  is  the  river  Checo^oiii  or 

tb^  river  of  the  Illinouecicsy  corruptly  called  by  the  FsaocH 

the  riyer  of  the  Illinois  ;  which  nation  lived  upon  and  aiioii^ 

this  river,  in  about  fixty  towns,  and  confifted  of  twepty  thou-^ 

fa^d  iightin^  men,  before  they  were  deftroyed  by  the  Iroquoian 

and  driven  to  the  weft  of  Miffifippi*     This  i«  a  larg^  pleafanf 

river,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  its  emrancc 

into  the  Miffifippi)  is  divided  into  two  branches :  the  lefiep 

comes  from  north  and  by  eaft,  and  its  bead  is  within  foar  or 

Ave  nailes  of  the  weft  fide  of  the  great  lal^e  of  the  Hiiooaek^ 

Qr  Michigan,  as  it  is  called  in  our  map :  the  biggeft  comes 

4irei^Iy  from  the  eaft,  and  proceeds  from  a  morafs  within  tv<^ 

miles  of  the  river  Miamiha,  which  funs  i|)to  the  fame  lake. 

On  the  foutht-eaft  fide  there  is  a  communica(ioi|  betwea\ 

tbefe  two  rivers,  by  a  land  carriage  of  two  leaguasi  about 

fifty  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  lake.     The  courib  of  tbi^ 

rjver  of  Checagou  is  above  four  hundred  miles,   navigabki 

above  half  way  by  (hips,  and  moft  of  the  reft  by  fioops  ani 

barges.     It  receives  many  fmall  rivers,   and  fbi^ms  two  o* 

three  lakes  ;  one  efpecially,  called  Pimeteovi>  twenty  milei^ 

long  and  three  broad,  which  afFords  great  quantities  of  goo4 

fifll,  as  the  adjacent  country  does  game  both  of  fov^  and 

beafts«     Befides  the  lUinouecks,  are  the  nations  Prouaria, 

Cafcaiquia,  and  Caracontanon  ^   and  on  the  north  branch 

inhabit  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Mafcontans.    On  the  ibuth-i 

(^aft  bank  of  the  river  Checagou,  M,  deSale,  in  1680^  ere£ie4 

a  fort,  which  he  named  Crevecaeur,  or  Heart-breaker,  on  ac* 

count  of  the  troubles  he  met  with  here.    This  fort  ftand% 

nbout  half  way  betwixt  the  gulph  of  Mexico  aiul  Caoada, 

Vmd  was  formerly  the  ufual  road  of  the  French  to  and  from 

both,  till  they  difcovcrcd  a  iborter  .and  eaiier  paflage  by  the 

rivers  Ouaback(^  and  Hohio,  which  rife  at  a  fmall  diitance 

from  the  lake  Erie,  or  fome  rivers  which  enter  it.     Eighty 

leagues  higher^  the  river  MifHfippi^  receiv^ea  the  Mifconki^ 

^  river  refembling  that  of  the  illinouecks  in  breadth,  depthgi 

fud  courfe  ^  and  the  country  adjacent  to  its  bi:«mche&  is  alike 

pleafant  and  fruitful.     Sixty  miles  before  it  {alls  into  tke 

IVliniflppi,  it  is  joined  by  the  riyer  Kikapouz,  which  is  al(q 

navigable,  and  comes  a  great  way  from  the  north-eaft.  Eighq; 

miles  farther,  almpft  dire£Uy  eaft,  there  it  a  communicacioa 

by  a  land-farriage  of  two  leagues  with  the  river  Mifconqui^ 

which  runs  to.  the  north-eaft,  and  after  a  paflage  of  ope  bufi'* 

^red  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Und-<arri;|ge,    folia  into  the 

great  bay  of  Ppukeoutamis  or  the  Puans^  wt^^^  J9M^^  ^^  ^^^ 

north- 
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«KMrtIi*weft  fide  to  the  great  lake  of  the  lUinDuecki.  Higher 
up  the  Miffifippi  is  tbe  river  Cbabadeba }  above  which  the 
MUSiippi  makes  a  fine  lake  tweotj  miles  long,  and  eight  or 
len  btoad.  Ten  miles  above  that  Jake  is  the  river  of  Tor** 
toi&Sf  a  large  fair  river,  which  runs  into  the  country  a  goo4 
way  to  the  north-eaft)  and  is  navigable  forty  miles  by  the 
ippeateft  boats. 

As  for  the  rivers  which' do  not  commimiGate  with  the  Milt- 
itfippiy  there  are  only  two  large  ones  betwixt  it  and  the  penior 
iula  of  Florida:  viz.  theCou  and  the  Palachc. 

I.  The  Coza  river,  which  the  French  call  Mobile,  is  bigger 
except  Miffiiippi  and  Olico,  than  any  in  this  or  the  netghboui^ 
ing  provinces.    It  rifes  from  the  Apalachean  mountains,  with 
iirveral  heads,  of  which  the  moft  northern  is  at  the  town  anA 
pjcovince  of  Guaxala,  at  the  foot  of  the  faid  mountains ;  many 
rivulets  nailing  after  a  courfe  of  eighty  miles,  from  a  river 
bigger  than  the  Thames  at  Kingfton,  with  feveral  delightfitl 
iiles,  fonie  three  or  four  miles  long,  and  fail  fa  mile  broad,  ia 
a  country  wonderful  pleafant  and  fruitful.  The  firft  con&der** 
jd>le  town  or  province  is  Chiaha,  with  a  river  of  its  own 
name  /which  helps  to  enlarge  Coxa)  which  is  famous  for  its 
pearl-nihinjg }  there  being  in  the  river  and  little  l^dces  that  are 
fonned  by  it,  a  fort  of  mell-fifli  which  the  ancients  named 
pinna,  betwixt  a  mufcle  and  an  oyfter.    From  thence  the 
river  grows  larger  and  deeper^   being  reinforced  by  others 
from  the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  till  it  enters  the  province 
nf  Co^a  or  Coufla,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  fruit^^ 
ful  and  pleaiant  parts  of  the  country,  and  very  populous^     It 
fronfift^  of  hills  and  valleys,  rivukts,  arable  land,  and  lovely 
meadows.    Prunes  grow  naturally  in  the  fields  better  than 
can  be  produced  in  Spain  hy  culture;  and  though  there  are 
fomc  vines  that  creep  upon  the  ground,  there  are  others  which 
mount  in  almoft  all  the  places  near  the  rivers^  to  the  tops  6£ 
the  trees.     The  Coza  river  enters  the  gulph  of  Mexico  one 
hundred  miles  fouth  of  Manbela  or  Mobile,  as  the  French 
f:aU  it  i  a  city  yet  in  being,  though  far  ihort  of  its  former 
grandeur.  One  of  the  rivers  that  enters  the  Coea  is  the  Chat>- 
fas,  which  a  col]e(5Uon  of  feveral  other  little  Ibreams  renders 
^  fiine  river.    About  the  middle  of  it  lies  the  mighty  nation  of 
the  Chattas,  confifting  of  near  three  thouiand  men>  who 
fpeak  the  fame  language  as  their  neighbours  th^  Chicazas  juft: 
flow  mentioned,  to  whom  they  were  lately,  if  they  are  not 
^ill,  mortal  enemies,  and  friends  to  the  French.    To  the 
fsa£t  of  the  Cozas  ase  the  Becues  or  Abecaes^  who  haye  thitv 
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teen  towns,  and  dwell  on  divers  fmall  rivers,  which  run  into 
the  Coza.     It  is  a  very  pleafant  country,  confifting  of  hills 
and  valleys,  and  its  foil  is  generally  more  marly  or  fatter  than 
that  of  many  other  provinces,  which  are  moftly  of  a  lightser 
mould.  A  little  more  to  the  fouth-weft,  between  the  Abecaes 
or  Chattas,  th^  Ewemalas,  who  are  about  five  hundred  fight*- 
jng  men,  dwell  on  a  fair  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  com'* 
ing   from  the  north^eaft  mixes  with  the  Coza.    Mr.  Coxe^ 
whofe  defcription  of  this  country  is  ftill  our  guide,  lays  this 
mighty  river  Coza  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  fiAeeit 
leagues  eaft  of  the  great  bay  of  NaiTau  or  Spirito  Santo,  or 
from  the  north-^eaft  cape  of  Myrtle  Ifle.     Near  the  mouth  of 
this  river  the  French  have  ere<Eled  a  fettiement  called  fort 
Louis,   (twenty  leagues  north-eaft  of  the  neareft  mouth  of 
Miffifippi)  which  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  chief  governor 
of  Louifiana,  who  was  neverthelefs  flibordinate  to  him  of  Ca- 
nada.    From  this  garrifon  the  French  fend  detachments  to 
•fecure  their  feveral  ftations  among  the  Indians  in  the  inland 
-parts.   The  UJlibayls  or  Allibamous,  Chicazas,  and  Chattas^ 
who  are  the  moft  confiderable  nations  upon  and  between  the 
river  Coza  and  the  Mif&fippi,  kindly  entertained  the£nglifli 
who  refijded  among  them  feveral  years,  and  carried  on  a  fafic 
and  peaceable  trade  with  them,  till  about  the  year  17 15,  when 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  they  were  either  murdered,  or 
obliged  to  make  room  for  thefe  new  invaders,  who  have  fince 
unjuftly  .poffcffed  and  fortified  the  fame  ftations,  in  order  to 
curb  the  natives,  and  to  cut  oiF  their  communication  with 
the  Engliih  traders ;  whereby  they  have  ingrofied  a  profitable 
trade  for  above  five  hundred  miles  ;  of  which  the  Britifh  fub- 
jeds  were  a  few  years  ago  the  fole  matters ;  and  have  by  the 
Jate  peace  bccon.e  matters  of  a  part  of  the  fame. 

The  French  have  another  fmall  town  and  fort  in  the  iite 
Dauphine,  jfbrmerly  called  Slaughter  Ifland,  from  the  num* 
ber  of  men's  bones  found  there  on  its  firft  difcovery,  the  re- 
mains, as  it  is  faid,  of  a  bloody  battle  fought  between  two 
nations  of  Indians.  It  lies  about  nine  leagues  fouth  of  fort 
Louis,  and  ten  leagues  weft  of  Penfacola,  and  is  inhabitei 
and  fortified  onl^  on  account  of  its  harbour,  it  being  the  firft 
place  the  Frencn  generally  touch  at  on  their  arrival  upon  this 
coaft*  The  diftance  between  the  river  Coza  and  that  of  Pa- 
lache  or  Spirito  Santo,  to  the  eaft  is  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles,  and  the  coaft  between  them  is  very  deep  and  bold* 

The  chief  harbour  betwixt  thefe  two  rivers,  and  indeed 
die  beft  upon  aU  this  coaft  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico^  is  Penfa** 
cola  i   it  being  a  large  port^  fafe  from  all  wiAd$»   which 

four 
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four  ftthdm  at  tho  entrance,  and  deepens  gradually  to  feven  or 
eight.  It  lies  eleven  leagues  eaft  of  port  Louis  and  Mobile^ 
ninety  weft  from  the  upper  port  of  the  peninfula  of  Florida, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  leagues  from  the  Tortugat 
iflands. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  harbour  ftood  a  poor  town,  of  about 
forty  palmetto  houfes,  with  a  fmall  ftx>ckaded  fort  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  guns,  called  St.  Mary  de  Galve,  becaufe  it  was 
built  in  the  time  of  count  de  Galve ;  but  of  little  moment, 
becaufe  all  their  foldiers  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
virere  malefadors,  tranfported  hither  from  Mexico.  A  fine 
river  enters  the  bay  of  Mexico  on  the  eaft  fide  of  this  har- 
bour, which  comes  about  one  hundred  miles  out  of  the 
country,  after  being  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  other  rivers* 
'Fhe  land  here  produces  many  pine-trees,  fit  for  (hip  mafts, 
of.  which  many  are  cut  down,  and  carried  to  Vera  Cru2« 
'^rhere  is  a  communication  from  hence  by  land  with  Apa- 
lachy,  which  is  alfo  inhabited  by  Spaniards. 

.  Apalacby  Cola  is  a  good  harbour,  thirty  leagues  eaft  of 
the  former,  and  as  much  weft  from  what  tne  Spaniards  call 
the  river  Spirito  Santo.  The  Indians  name  it  Palache  or 
Apalache,  by  adding  an  A,  after  the  Arabian  manner,  from 
which  a  great  part  of  their  language  is  derived.  This  river 
enters  the  gulph  of  Mexico  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
cod  of  the  bay  of  Palache,  at  the  north-weft  end  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  in  about  N.  lat.  30.  Here  was  a  fort  called 
JSt.  Mary  d'Apalache,  which  the  Alibanous  deftroyed  in  1705. 
it  is  not  eafy  to  find  this  place,  by  reafon  oJFthe  ifles  and  lakes 
before  ^nd  about  it ;  and  though  a  ftately  river,  whofc  mouth 
inakes  a  large  harbour,  from  whence  a  trade  is  carried  on  to 
Havannah  by  fmall  veflels,  yet  it  has  not  above  two  fathoms 
and  a  half,  or  three  fathoms  water  at  moft  on  the  bar ;  but 
when  that  is  pafled,  it  is  very  deep  and  large,  and  the  tide 
flows  higher  into  it  than  into  any  other  river  upon  all  the  coaft, 
fome  fay  no  lefs  than  fifty  miles.  But  this  is  not  ftrange,  the 
.country  being  a  perfect  level,  and  the  river  having  a  double 
current,  one  from  the  weft,  and  the  other  from  the  foutb)  all 
•along  the  peninfula,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  degrees  of 
latitude.  On  both  fides  of  it  towards  the  fea-coaft  live  feveral  , 
nations^  called  by  the  name  of  the  Apalache  Indians;  and  about 
the  middle  of  it  live  the  great  natjons  of  the  Cufhetaes,  TalU- 
^boii^es,  and  Adgebaches.  This  river  proceeds  chiefly  from 
pthers,  which  have  their  origin  on  the  fouth  or  foutn-weft 
iide  of  the  great  ridge  of  hills  that  divides  this  country  from 
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Carolina,  and  is  fuppofed  to  hate  a  eonrfe  ef  about  fbitr 
hundred  miles.  AH  the  channel  from  h^iee  to  the  Tortogas 
iflands,  is  called  the  bay  of  Carlos.  Here  is  a  communic** 
tion  from  hence  by  land  with  St.  AuguAin. 

In  the  bay  of  Naflau,  or  Spirito  Santo,  which  is  abo«t  a 
degree  in  length  from  north  to  iouth,  there  are  feiir  iflands, 
which  lie  all  together  tn  a  line  from  fouth«>weft  to  nortb-eall: 
for  fifty  miles,  with  openings  between  them,  a  mile  or  two 
over.  The  moft  northerly  is  that  betwixt  which  and  the 
continent  is  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  It  is  called  Myrtle 
ifland  from  the  great  quantity  of  myrtle  which  grows  iA  h^ 
and  has  plentiful  fprings  of  excellent  wafeer. 

It  is  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  but  tn  fome 
places  very  narrow.  Some  think  it  is  the  fame  that  the 
French  call  L*lile  des  Vaiffeaux,  or  the  Ships  ifland  1 
which,  confiderin^  its  diftance  from  Dauphiny  ifland,  an4 
the  convenient  fiielter  it  affords  fhips  from  the  wind,  is  not 
very  improbable.  The  bay  is  fifteen  miles  broad  from  Myrtle 
ifland  to  a  row  of  iflands  which  run  parallel  with  the  main 
snd  another  bay  between  them,  and  ftretch  fifty  or  fixty 
miles  to  the  fouth,  as  far  as  one  of  the  fmaller  mouths  of  the 
Miflirippi. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  few  natives  of  this  country,  they 
liave  fcarce  any,  unlefs  a  few  of  the  moft  unaccountable  fuper- 
ftitions  may  have  that  name.  They  are  afraid  of  evil  fpiriti 
without  any  notion  of  a  good  one.  They  will  cheat  yo» 
if  they  can  ;  and,  when  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts, 
they  ufed  to  knock  their  creditors  on  the  head.  Both  fexes 
are  exceffive  lovers  of  drinking,  allow  of  polygamy,  and  are 
fo  charitable  to  ftrangers  that  they'll  fpare  them  their  daugh^ 
ters,  or  any  body  but  their  wives.  Yet  they  punifh  adultery 
by  fettii:^  a  mark  of  infamy  on  the  women  and  putting  them 
away.  Some  of  the  Englifh  gentlemen  who  have  been  caught 
offending  in  this  article  have  paid  dear  for  their  freedom,  by 
kaving  their  ears  cut  oiF,  or  by  being  difpatched  by  a  knife  or 
a  gim.  They  have  chief  commanders,  who  are  Ibmetimet 
honoured  with  the  title  of  kings,  and  appointed  by  the  govcr* 
nors  of  Carolina,  tec.  accoroing  to  a  writing  feaied  with  the 

freat  feal  of  the  province,  of  which  fial  they  are  very  chary^ 
ut  know  not  a  word  of  the  writing.  Very  few  of  their  kin«6 
have  much  power,  for  their  conjurors  or  war-captains  are  u- 
ways  the  greater  men.  They  pretend  to  hereditary  fuccefion, 
ana  recommend  the  next  in  blood  of  the  male  line  to  the 
governor.  They  have  a  fort  of  council  of  twelve  or  fottrieeii 
members,  whom  they  call  beloved}  and  th^ft  are  fuch  as  havp 
2  diftinguilh* 
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difiinguiibed  themfelves  in  war,  or  kave  great  relations,  and 
crooiequently  fomt  influence  and  weight  in  their  refpeflive 
dans. 


^HE  NEWLT  CEDED   ISLANDS. 

STAVING  given  as  lar^  a  defcription  as  the  nature  of 
|[  our  plan  would  permit,  of  the  continental  pofleiHonSy 
coruiueSs  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  America ;  wc 
DOW  come  to  thofe  iflands  of  which  (he  hath  lately  been  put 
into  pofiedion  l^  the  ninth  article  in  the  laft  treaty  of  peace; 
where  it  is  fpecified  that  the  mofl  Chriftian  king  cedes  and 
guaranties  to  his  Britannick  majefty,  in  full  right,  the  iflandt 
of  Grenada,  and  of  the  Grenadines,  with  the  fame  ftipula* 
dons  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  inferted  ia 
die  fourth  article  for  tbofe  of  Canada ;  and  the  partition  of 
the  iflands,  called  neutral,  is  agreed  and  fixed,  fo  that  thofe 
of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  fhall  remain,  ia 
full  right,  to  Great  Britain ;  and  that  o?  St.  Lucia  fliall  be 
delivered  to  France,  to  enjoy  the  fame  likewife  in  full  right ; 
and  the  high  contrading  parties  guaranty  the  partition  fk 
flipulaled. 

GRENADA. 

-  ♦ 

WITHre«rd  to  the  ifland  of  Grenada,  it  lies  in  W.  6k 
40.  and  N.  lat.  12.  oo,  20  leagues  N.  W.  fromTrini** 
dad  about  fixty-five  miles  N*  W.  from  Tobago,  and  thirty 
leagues  K.  of  New-Andaluftaon  the  continent,  to  which  this 
is  we  neareft  of  all  the  French  iflands  in  the  Antilles.  Labat 
SDflJces  it  forty-five  leagues  S.  W.  of  Barbados  (others  but 
diirty)  and  feventy  from  Martinico.  It  extends  from  N.  to  S« 
inform  of  acrefcent,  being  nine  or  ten  leagues  in  length | 
and  five,  where  broadeft.  Father  Tertre  judges  it  to  be  as  big 
again  as  St.  Chriflopher's,  and  about  twenty-four  leagues  in 
Compafs.  Labat  fays,  they  who  have  travelled  round  k  make 
the  circumference,  at  mod:,  but  twenty-two. 

Its  original  inhabitants  were  the  (Jaribbeans,  of  whom 
greater  numbers  were  tempted  to  fettle  here  than  in  other 
iflands^  becaufe  of  its  fertility,  its  wild  game^  and  fifliern 
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M.  it  Poincy  attempted  to  fettle  Here  in  1638,  and  fo  did 
feveral  others  after  him  ;  but  they  mifcarried,  by  reafon  the 
Caribbeans  were  too  many  for  them  to  cope  with,  and  St, 
Chriftopher's  too  far  oiFto  give  them  ailiftance.    The  honour 
of  an  eftablilhment  here  for  the  French,  fays  Labat,  was  re- 
ferved  for  M.  Paraquet^  proprietor  and  governor  of  Martinica, 
who  undertook  it  at  his  own  expence.     The  firft  colony  he 
brought  hither  was  two  hundred  of  the  iitteft  men  that  he 
could  find  in  that  ifland,  furni(hed  with  prefents^  to  footh  the 
/avages,  and  arms  to  fubdue  them,  in  cafe  of  oppcfltion.    He 
arrived  here,   after  four  days  fail  from  Martinico,  in  June 
1650 ;  was  received  with  great  joy,  by  the  captain  of  the 
favages;  raifed  a  pretty  ftrong  fort  in  lefs  than  a  week's  time; 
and,  having  given  the  captain  fome  linen-cloth,   looking- 

flafles,  hatchets,  bills,  knives,  and  other  things  which  the 
Caribbeans  wanted,  befides  two  quarts  of  brandy,  he  yielded 
liim  the  proprietary  of  the  whole  ifland,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
other  Caribbeans,  with  a  refervation  only  of  their  habitations. 
The  French  had  juft  got  in  one  crop  of  tobacco  here,  fo 
good,  that  one  pound  of  it  was  worth  three  of  what  grew  in 
the  other  iflands,  when  the  Caribbeans  began  to  repent 
their  bargain.  Without  any  declaration  of  war,  they  began 
with  waylaying  and  aflailinating  the  French  ftraggiers,  of 
whom  feveral  had  been  knocked  on  the  head  in  the  woods, 
^s  they  were  hunting ;  or  in  the  bays,  as  they  were  turning 
tortoife:  whereupon  the  French  that  landed,  being  rein* 
forced,  from  Martinico,  by  three  hundred  men  more,  attacked 
the  favages;  who  defended  themfelves  with  fhowers  of  arrows, 
but  were  forced  to  retire  to  a  mountain,  from  whence  they 
rolled  down  trunks  of  trees  upon  the  French  \  and,  being 
joined,  foon  after,  by  other  favages  from  Dominica  and  St. 
Vincent,  fell  upon  the  French;  but  were  defeated,  many  of 
them  put  to  the  fword,  and  forty,  who  efcaped,  ran  to  a 
precipice,  and  caft  themfelves  into  the  fea;  for  which  reafon, 
it  was  afterwards  called  the  Mountain  of  Leapers.  The  French 
burnt  their  cottages,  deftroyed  their  gardens,  plucked  up  the 
mandioca-roots,  and  carried  off  all  they  found.  Yet  the 
favages  rallied,  foon  after,  in  feparate  boaies,  and  killed  all 
the  French  whom  they  found  abroad  in  the  woods,  &c.  Upon 
which,  the  French  commander  fent  out  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  who  furprized  them  at  day-break,  and  put  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  whom  they  found,  to  the  fword;  burnt 
their  manfions,  deftroyed  all  their  provifions,  feized  all  their 
boats,  and  thereby  diiabled  them  from  fetching  any  more  fuD* 
cour9  from  the  neighbouring  ifleSt    Notwithftanding  this^, 

they 
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rbey  rebelled  frequently ;  aitd  fome  of  the  French  planters 

having  alfo  mutinied  againft  the  prorpietor,  M.  Paraquet*  . 

-when  he  h  ad  welUnigh  exhaufled  his  eflate  by  it,  he  fold  it 

to  th^  count  deCeriUac  at  Paris  in  1657,  with  all  the  vefTels, 

arms,  flaves,  &c.  for  ninety  thoufand  livres,  or  thirty  thoufand 

crowns.  The  count  fent  fuch  a  tyrannical  brute  to  govern 

it,  that  the  better  fort  abandoned  it )  and  the  reft,  ^o  ftayed 

behind,  feized  him  and  fhot  him  to  death.     Neverthelefs,  in 

X664,  the  count  fold  this  ifland  to  the  French  Weft-India 

company  for  one  hundred  thoufand  livres,  though  there  were 

but  one  hundred  and  fifty  planters  left  out  of  five  hundred 

that  were  upon  the  ifland  when  he  took  pofTeflion  of  it :  and 

in  16749  the  company  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  the  king. 

Such  a  frequent  change  of  mafters  only  gave  trouble  and  dif^ 

turbance  to  the  colony ;  fo  that  it  is  but  very  lately  that  it 

began  to  thrive. 

The  miffionaries  Tertrc  and  Labat  give  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  natural  hiftoi'y  :  this  ifland  enjoys  a  good  air,  and 
a  foil  fo  fruitful,  that  all  the  trees  which  cover  it,  both  for 
fruit  and  timber,  are  better,   flraiter,   higher,    and  bigger, 
than  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  except  the  cocoa-tree,  which 
does  not  grow  fo  high  here  as  in  the  other  iflands.     Its  mr^ft 
fematkabk  tree  it  the  latin -tree,  which  has  a  tall  body,  zn^.^ 
inflead  of  boughs,  bears  leaves  like  fans,  in  long  ftalks,  which, 
being  tyed  together,  fenre  for  roofs  of  houfes.     it  has  fait- 
pits,  and  abundance  of  armadillos,  whofe  flefh  is  as  eood  as 
mutCDO,  and  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  ;  befides  tor« 
toifes  and  laoiantins.    The  coaft  is  full  of  fine  vales,  watered 
with  good  rivers,  moft  of  which  run  from  a  lake  at  the  top  of 
a  high  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland ;  and  one  of  them, 
in  particular,  runs  into  the  fea  on  the  S.  W.  where  is  a  low 
ibore,  with  good  anchorage,  at  twelve  leagues  diftance,  but 
an  exceeding  ftrong  current,  which  both  ebbs  and  flows  in  a 
few  hours.     There  are  feveral  little  bays  and  harbours  round 
ihe  ifland,  which  ferve  for  mooring  of  fhips,  and  the  landing 
of  Roods  ;  and  fome  of  the  harbours  are  fortified.     All  the 
^ift  coaft  is  very  fafe,  dole  by  the  ihore,  and  the  ifland  is  not 
fubjed  to  hurricanes.     In  Inort,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
aU  the  commodities  of  the  climate.     Its  particular  article^ 
befides  cattle  and  wild  fowl,  are,  fugar,  ginger,  indico,  and 
tobacco,  inillet,  and  peafe.  There  are  mountains  along  the 
Ibore,  and  about  the  harbour  where  the  habitations  are ;  but 
all  the  reft  is  a  very  fine  country;  and  here  is  good  travellingi 
f itber  for  horic  or  carriagei. 
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Its  chief  fort,  called  Lewis,  ibnds  in  die  middle  of  a  laig^ 
bay  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  which  haa  a  fiuuty  bottom^ 
where  one  thoufaad  barks,  from  three  hundnd  to  Ibiur  hvA-^ 
dred  tons,  may  ride  (afe  from  ft«ins  i  and  the  harbour  wiU 
bold  one  hundred  fliips,  of  one  thouiandtons,  moored*  Therein 
a  great  round  bafon  near  the  barbouiTi  parted  from  ic  fay  a 
bank  of  fand,  which,  if  cut,  would  be  capable  of  boMtfSg  • 
very  great  number  of  veilels  i  but,  by  reafon  of  Cbi3  fiuid** 
bank,  great  ihips  are  obliged  to  paft  within  eighty  pacoe  of 
one  of  the  two  tittle  mountains  which  ai^e  at  the  moutb  of  dio 
barbour,  and  about  half  a  mile  afundcr.  On  one  of  thefe  m 
French  engineer  creded  a  fort,  with  a  half-moon  in  fronC^ 
and  other  regular  works,  all  of  good  ftoae.  The  ioxt  betirecia 
the  harbour  and  the  bafon  is  of  wood,  twenty- five  feet  fiqiiaret 
and  encompafs'd  with  a  ibrong  palifiido  of  intire  trees.  Atr  the 
two  comers  of  it,  towards  the  fea,  are  two  little  wooden  par* 
vilions^  in  one  of  which  Ih^es  the  connnander.  M«  Paeaquet, 
its  firft  proprietor,  lived  in  a  gveat  wildemeft  which  eneooi* 
pafles  the  mountain  that  lies  near  the  harbour,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  magaalnes,  of  bricks  and  tioiber*  The  cfauBcht 
which  is  not  far  from  this  fort,  is  buik  of  canes  laid  upon 
forks }  and  the  infide  is  as  mean.  In  Paraq  net's  tkne^  ai 
every  fixth  cottage  there  was  a  little  centry^boK  ereded,  cwo 
fiories  hig^,  to  which  the  inkabkantf  of  every  fix  habifcatiODS 
retired  in  the  nighty  to  prevent  their  being  Atrprifiad  by  tiba 

Tw  Dominicans  have  a  (ettlement  four  kagoes  aortk  of  tke 
fort,  which  is  above  a  mile  in  breaddi.  A  brge  river  raos 
through  the  middle  of  it,  abot^iag  with  eels,  muUets,  and 
cray-Mh;  as  the  adjacent  coaotry  does  with  partridges^ 
wood^pigeons,  ortolans,  truihesi  parroti,  &g.  I#abat  adda^ 
that  the  people  here  are  fubjed  to  obftinate  fever^  whick 
turn  fometimes  into  a  dropfy. 

« 
■■      II  \n4  ■  III  ■> 

St.        VINCENT. 

THE  ifland  of  St  Vincent  lies  fifty  miles  N.  W:  of 
Barbados,  and  is  ikid  to  be  of  the  same  f<Mrm  as  Perm, 
one  of  the  Canary  iflands.  It  is  about  eight  leagues  in  letigtb^ 
fix  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  in  compaft.^  It  ia 
computed  to  be  ten  leagues  S.  S.  £.  from  the  Reed  river  in 
the  Bafle-Terre  of  St.  Lucia,  to  the  Baffe-Teite  of  this  Manrf. 
There  are  feveral  mountains  on  it^  with  plains  at  the  bottom^ 

which 
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IrluEh,  tf'cultivated,  would  be  veryfriutful.  The  Caribbeans, 
tnrho  are  the  original  inhabiunts  of  it,  with  a  mixturq,  and 
almoft  a  majority,  of  n^coes,  fome  of  them  defcended  from 
a  ihip^load  of  Africans,  that  was  either  drove  or  run  aibore 
here  aboat  feventy  years  ago,  and  many  fugitives  from  the; 
ifland-rplantations,  particularly  Barbados,  are  a  numerous 
people,  and  have  a  great  many  fair  villages,  where  they  live 
well :  and  though  they  are  fo  tenacious  of  their  liberties 
againft  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  that  they  are  always 
on  their  guard  againft  them,  when  they  come  upon  their 
coaft,  they  are  ready  enough  to  furniih  them  with  caiTavi- 
bread,  water,  fruits,  and  other  provifions  of  their  produce  ( 
hi  exchange  for  knives,  bills,  hatchets,  or  other  tools  which 
they  want.  M.  Rochfort  fays,  that  becaufe  this  is  the  neareft 
ifland  of  all  that  the  Canbbeans  poiTefs  this  way,  to  that 
part  of  the  continent  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Arovages, 
their  Irreconcileable  enemies;  it  was  therefore  the  ufual  place 
of  rendezvous  for  their  troops,  when  they  formed  a  defign  to 
attack  them :  and  that  it  is  from  this  ifland  that  they  have 
made  the  moft  notable  excurfions  to  the  colonies  of  the 
Engliih  and  French,  whofe  nations  leave  them  now  undif- 
turbed  pofieffion  both  of  this  ifland  and  Dominica. 

Irabat  fays,  the  Caribbeans  of  this  ifland  have  had  caufe  to 
lepent  of  their  folly  in  admitting  the  run-away  negroes  among 
them  from  the  other  iflands ;  becaufe  they  grew  fo  numerous^ 
at  laft,  that  they  have  been  glad  to  fhare  die  ifland  with  them, 
and  to  yield  them  the  Cabes-Terre ;  that  being  the  quarter 
where  they  knew  they  Ihould  be  moft  fecure  from  any  at- 
tempts of  their  owners  to  apprehend  them :  and  that  they 
have  been  fo  ungrateful  to  their  hofts,  that  they  have  declared 
war  with  them,  run  away  with  many  of  their  wives  and 
daught^s,  and  forced  the  greateft  part  to  go  over,  for  a  quiet 
life,  to  the  Terra-Hrma.  He  adds,  that  the -Caribbeans  who 
remain  here  have  often  folicited  the  French  and  £ngli(h  to 
deliver  them  from  thefe  curfed  guefts;  and  that  attempts 
have  been  made  for  that  purpofe  ;  particularly  one  in  1719^ 
when  five  hundred  men,  fitted  out  for  this  purpofe,  firom  Mar- 
tinico,  were  landed  here ;  but  the  Caribbeans  not  rifing  to 
favour  their  defcent,  according  to  promife,  this,  as  well  as 
others,  mifcarried ;  and  the  French  were  forced  to  return  to 
Martinico,  after  the  lofs  of  a  good  number  of  their  men, 
whom  the  negroes  killed,  by  furprize,  in  the  night;  and 
particularly  the  major-general  of  Martinico,  one  of  their  two. 
chief  commanders.  Labat  thinks,  however,  that  the  French 
€ame  vory  well  offy  upon  the  whole;  becaufe  fo  ill-concerted 
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an  enterprise  did  not  involve  them  in  a  war  with  the  negroes^ 

which  might  have  been  efpecially  pernicious  to  the  colony  of 
Grenada,  and  that  which  they  were  then  replacing  at  St.  Lucia  $ 
the  original  inhabitants,  however,  arenow  entirely  worn  out  ^ 
and  Europeans  ,wi  th  their  flaves,  are  all  that  occupy  the  Antilles. 

According  to  the  defcription  this  author  gives  of  it,  it  i» 
one  of  the  beft  of  all  the  Antilles  ;  having  a  deep,  fat,  free 
foil,  capable  of  producing  every  thing,  almoft,  that  can  be 
defired.  It  has  abundance  of  rivulets  and  fprings  of  the  beil: 
water  In  the  world ;  large  firait  trees  of  all  the  kinds  that  are 
produced  in  America ;  and  tobacco  is  cultivated  here,  which 
is  reckoned  not  inferior  to  that  of  Verine,  near  the  Caraccas  ; 
together  with  mandioca,  potatos,  ignamas,  gourds,  the  finefl: 
large  melons,  and  Turjcy  wheat.  And  Labat  adds,  that  if 
any  of  the  French  could  out  agree  with  fome  of  the  old  Carib* 
beans  here  for  fome  pieces  of  ground,  and  only  apply  to  the 
breeding  of  poultry,  fwine,  and  cabrittoes,  they  might  foon 
raife  a  fortune,  without  ftirring  oS  the  ifland ;  becaufe  the 
MartinicanS  would  not  fail  to  come  in  with  their  veflels,  and 
take  them  off  at  their  own  price,'either  in  money  oi;^ goods;  by 
which  means,  fays  he,  a  trade  might  be  alfo  opened,  to  good 
advantage,  with  the  induftrious  negroes  of  the  Cabes-Terrc  j 
who  might  be  induced,  in  time,  to  put  themfelves  under  the 
French  king's  protedlion,  and  even  to  pay  him  tribute.  Great 
profit  might  aifo  be  made  of  the  timber  on  this  ifland,  of 
which  there  is  a  vafl  ftock  of  all  kinds ;  and  indico  thrives 
here,  to  a  miracle.  Nor  does  he  doubt  but  the  foil  would 
be  very  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  cocoa-trees,  enough 
even  to  furniih  the  other  iflands,  which  now  carry  their  money 
or  goods  for  it  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  coaft  of  the  Caraccas* 

Labat  fays,  the  late  French  king  fent  fome  miffionary  friars 
hither,  who  were  murdered  by  the  favages.  Both  the  Ca- 
ribbeans  and  negroes  here  are,  for  the  moft  part,  painted  alike^ 
and  wear  a  clout  about  their  middle ;  but,  notwithftanding 
this  uniformity,  the  curled  woolly  pates  of  the  negroes  are 
cafily  diftinguiflied  from  the  black,  long,  firait  hair  of  the 
favages  ;  befides,  if  their  heads  were  ihaved,  it  wo»ld  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  know  the  blacks  from  the  other,  by  the 
air  of  their  heads,  the  colour  of  their  eyes,  the  fhape  of 
their  mouths^  and  their  corpulency.  The  Indians  live  under 
chiefs  of  their  own  chufing,  and  the  negroes  have  the  fame 
with  other  principal  Indians  and  negroes,-  to  manage  affairs 
under  them.  The  form  of  their  government  is  republican. 
The  Indians  were  computed  to  be  near  eight  thoufand,  and 
the  negroes  five  or  fix  thoufand  in  1723,  when  captain  Brat th- 
Waitej  lieutenant-governor,  aad  Mr.  Rpbert  Egerton,  one 
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t>F  the  members  of  the  council  of  St.  Lucia,  were  Cent  hither 
ff  om  Mr.  Uring,  in  the  nature  of  ambaiTadors,  to  perfuade 
tliem  to  receive  the  Englifh  among  them,  and  to  fubmic 
themfelves  and  their  country  to  the  Englifh  proprietor  the 
duke  of  Montague,  who  had  the  s;rant  of  this  ifland  in  th^ 
iame  patent  with  that  of  St.  Lucia.  How  they  fucdeeded, 
"will  appear  from  the  .following  account,  founded  on  their  me* 
xnorials.  delivered  to  Mr.  Uring  at  their  return. 

Mr.  Egerton  being  fent  firft,  we  fhall  firil  take  notice  of  his 
repoirt^  Wheq  he  arrived  on  this  ifland,  he  foUnd  that  the 
French  from  Martinico  bad  been  there  before  him,  and  pre- 
poiTefs'd  the  people  with  a  notion,  that  the  Englifh  who 
were  fettling  at  St.  Lucia,  would  do  the  fame  here  ;  and 
would  either  n\^e,  or  fell  them  for  flaves.  Though  the 
Indians  and  negroes  did  not,  perhaps,  give  intire  credit  to 
their  fuggeflions ;  and  though  Mr.  Egerton  was  to  promife 
protection  and  denization  to  all  who  fubmitted  i  yet  they 
were  by  no  means  difpofed  to  receive  the  Englifli  a^  their 
tjiafters  or  landholder^  Perhaps,  indeed,  not  a  tenth  part 
of  their  country  was  planted  ;  yet  they  did  not  imagine  they 
h^d  iefs  property  in  the  uncultivated  land,  than  in  the  others. 
If  the  proprietary  of  their  lands  had  been  purchafed,  there 
doubtlefs  had  been  no  diihculty  in  admitHng  the  purchafer  to 
a  polTeilion  i  but  neither  the  Indians,  nor  the  negroes,  could 
underftand  how  their  right  could  be  afFefled  by  the  grant  of 
a  fovereignty  to  which  they  did  not  know'  ot  acknowledge 
tfaem&lves  to  be  fubjeft.  And  Mr.  Egerton  fucceeded  ac- 
cordingly ;  for  they  werc^  fby,  and  averfe  to  any  treaty  of 
fubmiffion. 

Mr.  Braithwaite,  however,  weiit  ih  the  Griffin  floop, 
with  the  Winchelfea  man  of  war,  to  make  another  trial  of 
their  temper,  while  captain  Uring,  with  the  refl  of  the 
colony  of  St.  Lucia,  waited  af  Antigua,  where  the  captain 
received  frefh  brders  from  England  to  retire  with  the  colony 
of  St.  Lucia  to  St.  Vincent ;  but  as  the  flate  of  this  Ifland  was 
hot  then  fo  well  known  in  England  as  in  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
colonel  Hart,  general  of  thefe  iflands,  ahd  colonel  Mathews, 
governor  of  Antigua,  gave  their  opinion,  and  offered  to  fign 
it,  that  captain  Uring  would  do  ill  in  following  thofe  orders : 
fo  he  refolved  to  wait  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Braithwaite,  from 
whofe  report  of  his  negociation,  made  to  governor  Uring, 
for  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  duke  of  Montague,  as  well  as 
himfelf,  we  have  abftrafted  the  following  particulars,  in  his 
own  words : 

**  At  the  firfl  place  we  anchored  in,  a  perfon,  whom  they 
calkd  general,    catti^  oft  board,    witi  tWenty-two  others, 
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whom  I  entertained  very  handfomely,  and  made  the  c&ief 
fome  trifling  prefents ;  but  found  him  a  perfon  of  no  coii« 
fequence,  and  they  called  him  chief,  to  get  fome  prefent 
from  me.  Being  drove  off  hence  for  feveral  days,  by  the 
currents,  we  anchored  in  a  fpacious  bay  to  the  leeward  of 
the  ifland,  the  only  proper  place  for  making  a  fettlement  i 
when,  immediately,  the  (hore  was  covered  \vith  Indians^, 
amongft  whom  was  a  Frenchman,  armed  all  with  eutlafies  ; 
and  fome  had,  alfo,  mufquets,  piftols,  bows  and  arrows,  &c. 
who,  with  very  little  ceremony,  inclofed  me,  and  carried 
me  a  mile  up  the  countrv,  to  fee  their  general.  I  found  him 
f&tting  amidft  a  guard  or  about  one  hundred  Indians.  Thofe 
neareft  to  his  perfon  had  mufquets,  the  reft  bows  and  arrows  ; 
and  all  obferved  a  great  filence.  He  order^  me  a  feat;  and 
a  Frenchman  ftandingathis  right  hand  as  his  interpreter,  he 
afked  me  my  bufinefs  here,  and  my  country.  1  told  him  that 
I  was  Englifh,  and  that  I  put  in  here  for  wood  and  water ;  for 
I  did  not  care  to  fay  any  thing  elfe  before  the  Frenchman; 
but  I  added,  that  if  he  would  pleafe  to  come  on  board  our 
fhip,  I  would  leave  Engliflimen  in  hoflage  for  thofe  he  fbould 
be  pleafed  to  take  along  with  him :  but  I  could  not  prevail 
with  him,  either  to  come  on  board,  or  fuffer  me  to  have 
wood  and  water.  He  faid  he  was  informed  we  were  come  to 
force  a  fettlement ;  and  we  had  no  way  to  remove  that  jealoufy 
but  by  getting  under  fail.  As  foon  as  I  found  what  influence 
the  Frenchman's  company  had  upon  him,  I  took  my  leave, 
and  returned  to  my  boat  under  a  guard.  When  I  came  to  the 
ihore,  I  found  the  guard  was  incrcifcd  by  a  number  of  negroes, 
all  armed  with  fuzees.  Immediately  after  I  got  into  my  boat, 
I  fent  a  mate  afhore  with  rum,  beef,  bread,  &c*  and  fome 
cutlafTes ;  and  ordered  a  Frenchman,  who  went  with  the 
mate,  to  tell  the  general,  that  though  he  denied  me  the  com* 
mon  good  of  water,  and  a  little  ufelefs  wood,  I  had,  never* 
thelefs,  fent  him  fuch  refrefhments  as  our  Ihips  afforded.  Oar 
people  found  the  Frenchman  (who  had  been  his  interpreter) 
gone,  and  that  then  the  Indian  general  feemed  pleafed;  and, 
in  ^return  for  my  prefent,  fent  me  bows  and  arrows.  Our 
people  had  not  been  long  returned,  before  the  general  fent  a 
canoe  alfo,  with  ten  chief  Indians,  who  fpoke  very  good 
French,  to  thank  me  for  my  pref6nts,  and  to  a(k  pardon  for 
his  refufing  me  wood  and  water;  and  affured  mc,  I  might 
have  what  I  pleafed  :  and  they  had  orders  to  tell  me,  if  I 
pleafed  to  go  a(hore  again,  they  were  to  remain  hoftages  for 
my  civil  treatment,  1  fent  them  on  board  the  man  of  war, 
wd,  with  captain  Watfon^  went  aihore*  I  was  well  re- 
ceived 
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ceived  and  condudled  as  before:  but  now  I  found  the  brother 
of  the  general  of  the  negroes  with  the  Indian  general.     The 
negro  had  with  him  five  hundred  blacks,   mofl  armed  with 
fuzecs :  they  told  my  interpreter  they  were  fure  we  were  come 
to  force  a  fettlement,  or  elfe  they  would  not  have  denied  me 
iTirhat  they  had  never  before  denied  any  £ngli(h ;  viz.  wood 
and  water ;  but,  if  I  thought  fit,  I  might  take  what  I  pleafed 
under  a  guard.     With  fome  difficulty  I  prevailed  on  the 
Indian  and  negro  generals  to  go  aboard  the  Winchelfea  | 
Inhere,   after  leaving  captain   Watfon  as  hoftage,   captain 
Orme  entertained  them  very  handfomely,  atid  gave  the  Indian 
general  a  fine  fuzil,  and  to  the  chief  of  the  negroes  fomething 
that  pleafed  him  as  well.     The  captain  alfo  aiTured  them  of 
the  friendihip  of  the  king  of  England,   &c.     The  negro 
chief  fpoke  excellent  French,  and  made  anfwers  with  all  the 
French  compliments.     I  afterwards  carried  them  on  board 
the  duke's  floop,  and,  having  opened  their  hearts  with  v^  ine, 
for  they  fcorned  to  drink  rum,  1  thought  It  a  good  time  to 
tell   them  my  commiffion.    They  told  me,    it  was  well  I 
had  not  mentioned  it  afhore ;  for  their  power  could  not  have 
prote£led  me  :  that  the  thing  was  impoflible,  that  the  Dutch 
had  before  attempted  it,   but  were  glad  to   retire.     They 
likewife  told  me,  that  two  French  floops  had,  the  day  before 
we  came,  been  amongft  them,  and  given  them  arms  and  amu- 
nition,  and  aiTured  them  of  the  whole  force  of  Martinico  for 
their  protection  againft  us.     They  told  them  alfo,  they  had 
driven  us  from  St.  Lucia ;  and  that  ngw  we  were  come  to 
endeavour  to  force  a  fettlement  here ;  and,  notwithdanding 
all  our  fpecious  pretences,  when  we  had  power,  we  (hould 
enflave  them  ;  but  they  declared  they  would  trufl  no  Euro- 
peans ;  that  they  owned  themfelves  under  the  protedion  of 
the  French,  but  would  as  foon  oppofe  their  feeding  among 
them,  or  any  a£l  of  force  from  them,  as  from  us  ;  of  which 
they  had  lately  given  an  example,  by  killing  feveral :    and 
they  farther  told  me,  it  was  by  very  large  prefents  the  French 
ever  got  in  their  favour  again ;  but  they  refolved  never  to 
put  it  in  their  power,  or  of  any  Europeans,  to  hurt  them. 
This  being  all  I  could  get  from  them,  Idifmified  them,  with 
fuch  prefens  as  his  grace  ordered  for  that  fervice,  and  a  dif- 
cbarge  of  cannon ;  and  received,  in  return,  as  regular  voliies 
of  fmail  arms  as  I  ever  heard.'' 

Thus  ended  the  unfuccefsful  expedition  for  poileffing  and 
fettling. the  iflands  of  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  and  well-contrived  preparations  and  pro- 
vifions,  both  here  and  in  England.    And  it  appears  to  have 
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been,  in  all  refpeds,  thegr^teft,  and  moft  expenfive  fcbeaie^ 
tkat'was  ever  undertaken  by  a  fubjed  of  this,  or  any  other 
crown :  for,  befidcs  the  (hips,  naval  and  military  ftores^ 
cannon,  fmall  arms,  &c.  his  grace  the  duke  of  Montague 
maintained  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  fervants  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  befides  eighty-five  tradcfmen  and  .artificers,  who 
had  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  pounds  a  year  wages ;  and 
upwards  of  fifty  ofiicers,  with  falaries  from  fifty  to  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year :  fo  that  his  whole  expence  was  computed 
to  be,  at  leaft,  forty  thoufanci  pounds — a  fum  that  is  not  to 
be  paralleled  to  come  out  pf  one  private  purfe  for  a  fervice  of 
fuch  a  national  importance. 

As  for  what  remains  to  be  faid  of  this  ifland,  we  ihall  only 
add  the  fubftance  of  fome  obfervations  made  by  Mr.  Egerton 
above-mentioned,  who  was  firft  fent  over  to  it  by  captain 
tiring.  The  negroes,  he  fays,  lived  in  huts  on  the  N,  £• 
coaft  of  the  ifland.  On  the  £.  fide  of  it  he  found  a  pleafant 
profped,   a  large  quantity  of  good   land,  though   hilly,  a 

§reat  deal  of  it  planted,  and  the  reft  fit  to  plant,  from  the 
.  W.  to  the  N«  £.  In  feveral  places  along  the  fliore  there 
deemed  to  be  g6od  landing,  with  pleafant  defcents  to  the  water 
in  fine  green  patches.  Much  of  the  upper  land|  fit  for  plan** 
tations,  lay  unmanured. 

DOMINICA. 

IT^Ominica  lies  much  about  half-way  betwixt  Guarda-» 

I  J  loupe  on  the  N.  W.  and  Martinico  on  the  S.  E.  viz. 

fifteen  leagues  from  each ;  extends  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and 

is  about  thirteen  leagues  in  length,  and  near  as  much  over, 

•where  broadeft.     Labat  fuppofes  it  to  be  thirty  or  thirty-five 

in  compafs.     It  owes  its  name  to  its  difcoyery  on  a  Sunday. 

It  is.  divided,  like  Guard aloupe,   Ms^rtinjco,  apd  fome  of 

the  other  Caribbce  Iflands,  injp  the  pabc§-Terre,  apd  Baffc- 

Terrc,  and  the  foil  much  of  the  fame  nature  j  but  it  is,  in 

general,  fuch  high  land,  that  Labat  que^liops  whether,  i^i 

■that  part  called  t|ie  Cabe^-Tcrre,  jhere  are  three  leagues  of 

flat  or  level  country,  put  it  all  tpgether :  yet  he  fays,  thp 

foil  is  good,  and  the  flopes  of  the  hills,  which  bear  the  fineft 

trees  in  the  world,  are  proper  for  the  production  of  our  plants; 

fo  that  fome  report  it  tp  be  one  of  the  beft  of  the  Carib- 

bccs,  for  its  fruitful  valleys,  larg^  pl^ns,  apd  fine  rivulet^. 
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im.  Rocbefort  fays,  there  are  inacceffible  rocks  here.  From 
the  tops  of  which  may  be  feen  ferpents  of  a  prodigious  bulk 
and  length.  The  Cabes-Terre  is  watered  with  a  good  num- 
ber of  frefli- water  rivers,  aboundine  with  choice  fifh.  It  has 
SL  fulphur-mountain,  like  that  at  Guardaloupe,  but  not  near 
£d  high.  There  are  but  two  or  three  places,  in  that  called 
the  Bafle-Terre,  that  are  tolerable;  the  moil  confiderable  of 
ivhich  is  called  the  Great  Savanna,  in  the  middle  of  it:  i.  e. 
the  trad  from  the  point  facing  Martinico  to  that  which  is 
oppoflte  to  the  Saints.  It  proauces  mandioca,  caiTava,  ba- 
nanas, and  the  fineft  figs,  which  they  fufFer  to  rot  on  the 
ground,  all  but  what  they  eat  with  their  food,  when  they 
leather  them  before  they  are  ripe.     They  have  potatoes  and 

Snamas  in  abundance,  with  a  great  deal  of  millet  and  cotton, 
ere  are  great  numbers  of  ring-doves,  partridges,  and  orto- 
lans. They  breed  hogs  and  poultry,  and  of  the  former  two 
forts  of  wild  ones^  docended  from  fuch  as  firft  came  from 
Prance  and  Spain. 


B         J        G         O. 

rr^  A  B  A  G  O  ifland  lies  to  the  north  of  Trinidad,  from 
I  which  it  is  parted  by  a  pretty  large  channel.  It  was 
firn  fettled  by  a  company  of  Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  in 
the  year  1632 ;  but  it  was  often  annoyed  and  ravaged  by  the 
Caribbee  Indians,  who  live  on  the  main,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Oronoko,  and  was  at  laft  deftroyed  by  the  French 
in  1668',  but  ceded  to  us  by  the  laft  article  of  peace. 
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in  Europe  and  America,  we  come  next  to  our  poflef- 

Lons  in  Africa ;  but,  before  we  enter  upon  the  continent^ 
we  will  firft  give  a  defcription  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena, 
which  lies  between  the  two  great  continents  of  the  new  and 
pld  world,  and  which  has  been  for  many  years  in  our  pofleiBon* 

St.        H     E      L      E      N      jf. 

ST.  Helen  a,  or  St.  Helen's  ifland,  is  about  the  fourteenth 
degree  of  fouth  latitude,  according  to  fome  geographers  ; 
Verhoeven  fays  in  the  fixteenth  and  a  quarter,  and  Dampier 
in  about  the  fixteenth.  Its  longitude  is  5  deg.  30  min.  weft 
from  London.  It  is  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  miles 
diftant  from  the  coaft  of  Benguela  to  the  weft,  and  one 
thoufand  and  twenty  from  that  of  Guinea  to  the  fouth.  It 
is  but  fmall,  not  above  nine  or  ten  leagues  in  length. 

Dampier,  who  was  there  in  the  year  1691,  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  it.  The  air  is  commonly  ferene  and 
clear,  except  in  the  rainy  months.  Here  are  raoift  feafons 
to  plant  and  fow  ;  and  the  weather  is  temparate  enough  as 
to  heat,  though  fo  near  |he  equator,  and  very  healthy.  It 
is  bounded  againft  the  fea  with  fteep  rocks,  fo  that  there  is 
po  landing  but  at  two  or  three  places.  The  mountains  ap-' 
pear  bare,  only  in  fome  places  you  may  fee  a  few  low  ihrubs, 
t>^t  the  valleys  afford  fome  trees  fit  for  building. 

This 
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This  jfland  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  difcovered  and   (ettled 
bv  the  Portugiiefe  on  the  feftival  of  the  cmprefs   Helena^ 
niother  of  the  ^mperor  Conftantine ;  for  which  reafon  the 
Portuguefe  gave  it  her  name,  which  it  ftill  bears      But  it 
being  afterwards  deferted  by  them,  it  lay  wafte,  till  the  Dutch, 
finding  it  convenient  to  relieve  their  Eaft-india  Ihips,  fettled 
it  again.  But  they  afterwards  relinquilhed  it  for  a  more  con- 
venient place,  which  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Then  the 
Englifli  Eaft-India  company  fettled    their  fervants  here,  and 
began  to  fortify  it ;   but  they  being  yet  weak,  the  Dutch, 
about  the  year  1672,  came  hither,  retook  it,  and  kept  it  ixi 
their  poffeflion.    This  news  being  reported  in  England,  cap- 
tain Monday  was  fent  to  take  it  again  j  who,  by  the  advice 
and  condu6t  of  one,  that  had  formerly  lived  there,  landed  a 
party  of  armed  men  in  the  night  in  a  fmall  cove,  unknown 
to  the  Dutch  then  in  garrifon,  and  climbing  the   rocks  got 
tip  into  the  ifland,  and  fo  came  in  the  morning  to  the  hillf 
hanging  over  the  fort,  which  ftands  by  the  fea  in  a  fmall 
valley.     Fjom  thence  firing  into  the  fort  they  foon  made 
them  furrender.     This  ifland  has  continued  ever  fincc  in  thci 
hands  of  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  company,    and  has  been 
greatly   flrengthened  both  with  men  and  guns  ;   fo  that  at 
this  day  it  is  fecure  enough  from  the  invafion  of  any  enemy; 
for  the  common  landing-place  is  a  fmall  bay,  like  a  balf- 
moon,  fcarce  five  hundred  paces  wide  between  the  two  points. 
Clofe  by  the  fea-fide  are  goo<f  guns  planted  at  equal  diftances, 
Jying  along  from  one  end  of  the  bay  to  the  other ;  bcfides  a 
ijEaall   fort  a  little  farther  in  from'  the  fea,  near  the  midft  of 
the  bay  :  all  which  makes  the  bay  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  im«- 
poffible  to  forge  it.     The  fmall  cove,  where  captain  Monday 
landed  his  men,  when  he  took  the  ifland  from  the  Dutch,  is 
fcarce  fif  for  a  boat  to  land  at,  and  yet  that  is  naw  alfo 
fortified. 

There  is  ^  fmall  Englifh  town  within  the  great  bay,  ftand? 
ing  in  a  little  valley,  between  two  high  fteep  mountains. 
There  may  be  about  twenty  or  thirty  (mall  houfes,  whofc 
walls  are  built  with  rough  ftones.  The  infide  furniture  ii 
yery  mean.  The  governor  has  a  pretty  tolerable  handfome 
houfe,  by  the  fort,  where  he  commonly  lives,  having  a  few 
foldiers  to  attend  him,  and  to  guard  the  fort.  But  the  houfes 
in  the  town  fiand  empty,  fave  only  when  Ihips  arrive :  for 
the  owners  of  tbofe  houfes  have  all  plantations  farther  in  the 
ifland,  \yhere  they  conftantly  employ  themfelvcs :  but  when 
{hips  arrive  they  all  flock  to  the  town,  where  they  live  ail 
ihc  time  that  ^ip$  )ie  I^ere  \  for  then  is  their  fair,  or  market, 
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^o  \>,uj  Aicli  neceflaries  as  they  want,  and  to  fell  pff  the  pro«» 
idlui^  of  their  plantations, 

'Xheir  plantations  aiFord  potatoes,  yamms,  and  fome  plan* 

lane  and  bannas.     Their  docks  confift  chiefly  of  hogs,   bul- 

Ipcks,  cocks  and  hens,  ducks,  geefe,  and  turkeys,  of  which 

iJiiey  have  great  plenty,  and  fell  them  at  a  low  rate  to  the 

i^Lilors }  taking  in  exchange,  fhirts,  drawers,  or  any  light 

cloaths,  pieces  of  callico,  filks,  or  muilins ;  arrack,  fugar, 

and  lime-juice  is  alfo  much  efteemed  and  coveted  by  them. 

Sut  now  they  are  in  hopes  to  produce  wine  and  brandy  in  a 

fhort  time  ;  for  they  do  already  begin  to  plant  vines  for  that 

end,   there  being  a  few  French  men  there,  to  manage  that 

^fFair. 

Mr.  Ovington,   who  was  in  this  ifland  much  about  the 
fame  time  with  Dampier,  brought  over  fcveral  French  re- 
fugees with  him,  who  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  com- 
pany, and  fome  advanced  to  confiderable   polls.     He  could 
/ee  this  iiland  twenty-five  leagues  at  fea ;   and  tells  us,  that 
the  ferenity  and  temperatenels  of  the  air,  gives  the  iilanders 
as  fair  and  frefba  complexion  as  thofe  in  England  have.    He 
obferves,  that  one  caufe  of  tbe  poverty  of  the  place  is,  that 
they  are  not  permitted  to  trade  fo  much  as  with  one  fingle 
ihip,  and  have  no  cloaths  but  what  are  tranfported  from 
£urope,  or  come  b)  accident.     Neverthelefs,  the  ifland  was 
very  populous  at  his  ariival ;  and  upon  his  enquiry  how  fo 
many  women  came  thither,  he  was  told,  that  they  were  de- 
coyed hither  by  a  falfe  report  fpread  in  England,  that  all  the 
^ng)e  men  upon  the  ifland  were  eithef  commanders,  or  lord's 
fbas ;  whereas  they  only  found  them  poor  honeft  hufbandmeii 
^nd  mechanicks.     7  he  foil,  fays  he,  is  fruitful  enough,  to 
bear  many  hundreds  for  one  grain  of  Indian  corn  that  is  fown 
jn  it ;  but  then  it  requires  feveral  inches  of  ground  for  its 
growth;  and,  before  it  comes  to  maturity,  moft  part  of  it  i^ 
^voured  by  the  rats  and  other  vermin.     Their  common 
pafture^  inltead  of  grafs,   is  mint  and  purflain* 

The  company's  affairs  here  are  managed  by  a  governor, 
.  idcputy-governpr,  and  ftore-boufe- keeper,  who  have  ftanding 
falaries  allowed  by  the  company,  befides  a  public  table  well 
furnijfhed,  to  which  all  commanders,  mafters  of  ihips,  and 
eminent  paflengers  are  welcome.  The  native^  fometimes 
call  the  refult  of  their  confultations,  fevere  impoiltions;  anc), 
though  relief  may  perhaps  be  had  from  the  company  in  Eng- 
land, yet' Mr.  Ovington  obferves,  that  the  unavoidable  delays 
in  returning  a  rcdrcfs  at  that  diftance  does  fometimes  put  the 
^dreflfors  under  a  hardChip  s   and  thinks^  that^  were  not  the 

fituation 
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fituation  of  this  ifland  very  ferviceable  to  our  Eaft- India  Ihips' 
homeward  bound,  the  conflrant  trouble  and  expence  would 
induce  the  company  to  abandon  the  ifland  ;  for  though  it  is 
furnifbed  with  conveniencies  of  life,  yet  it  has  no  common 
dities  of  any  profit  to  merchants.  The  inhabitants  here  are 
of  loofe  morals,  which  Mr.  Ovington  afcribes  to  the  poverty 
of  the  place ;  though  the  company  allows  a  minifter  here 
one  hundred  pound  a  year,  beiides  gratuities  from  the  in- 
habitants. 

Mr.  Lockyer,  who  was  here  in  1706,  makes  this  ifiand 
twenty  miles  in  circumference;  and  obfervcs,  that  in  Chapel- 
Valley  was  James  fort,  of  ten  fmall  guns,  which  he  was  told 
was  demoliOied  afterwards,  and  a  much  larger  ereSed  in  its 
ftead.  There  was  alfo  a  platform  of  twenty-nine  guns,  and 
three  at  the  landing-place.  Banks's  platform  had  fix  guns^ 
Rupert's  platform  feventeen,  and  in  Lemon -Valley,  where 
the  Dutch  formerly  landed,  was  a  platform  of  fix  more,  all 
which  had  received  confiderable  additions  fince.  There  is  no 
landing  to  the  windward,  and  all  the  creeks  and  bays  are  fe- 
cured  as  above,  beiides  alarm-guns  on  the  hill.  AH  things 
are  dear  to  ftrangers,  except  choice  roots  and  lemons.  They 
had,  in  Mr.  Lockyer's  time,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  head 
of  black  cattle,  with  plenty  of  hogs,  goats,  turkeys,  and  all 
forts  of  poultry.  Their  chief  grain  is  kidney-beans  from 
eight  to  twelve  (hillings  a  bufhel :  a  fmall  ox  is  fold  for  fix 
pounds,  and  turkeys  for  a  dollar  a-piece.  The  common 
people  fubfift  chiefly  on  potatoes,  yamms,  plantanes,  pulfe, 
and  fifh  ;  and  if  they  can  get  flefli  once  a  week,  they  reckon 
it  good  living.  The  company  allows  the  foldiers  fait  meat, 
but  how  often  our  author  does  not  fay.  Both  they  and  the 
mechanicks  may  earn  a  great  deal  of  money  by  their  labour. 
Their  common  drink  is  plain  water,  or  Mobby,  which  is  but 
one  remove  from  it. 

1  he  chief  town,  which  is  Chapel-Valley,  had  forty  or 
fifty  houfes  in  Mr.  Lockyer's  time.  The  maftcrs  of  the 
plantations  keep  a  great  many  blacks,  who  upon  fevere  treat- 
ment hide  themfelves  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  together,  keep- 
ing among  the  rocks  by  day,  and  roving  at  night  for  pro- 
vifions  :  but  they  are  generally  difcovered  and  taken.  The 
ifland  produces  here  and  there  a  drug  like  benzoin,  and  great 
plenty  of  wild  tobacco  on  the  hills,  which  the  flaves  ufe  to 
fmoke  for  want  of  the  right  fort.  The  inhabitants  arc  fup- 
plied  with  neceflaries  twice  a  month  out  of  the  company's 
{tore  at  fix  months  credit.  The  chief  commodities  for  (ale 
here  are,   cherry  brandy,  malt,  and  cyder,   fpirits,   beer, 
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llladetra  and  Canary  wines,  and  Spaniih  brandy,  which  may 
l>e  taken  in  at  thofe  iflands ;  Battavia  arrack,  fugar,  fugar- 
candy,  tea,  fans,  chine,  lacquered  ware,  filks,  China  rib- 
bons, coarfe  ftriped  ginghams,  ordinary  muflin,  coarfe  chints, 
blue  and  brown  long-cloths,  falaoipores,  and  all  forts  of 
coarfe  callicoes. 
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ji  defcripHon  of  the  principal  forts  and  fettlements  belong-^ 

ing  to  Great  Britain  in  Africa. 

IT  muft  not  be  expe(^ed  that  we  fhould  enumerate  every 
little  fort  or  factory,  along  this  extenfive  coaft  belonging  to 
the  Englifh,  it  would  be  unentertaining  and  unnecefTary,  as 
thefe  are  every  hour  fubjedi  to  alteration  and  removal,  and 
in  themfelves  every  way  too  inconfiderable  to  deferve  notice. 
A  few  of  the  principal  ones,  however,  the  reader  has  a  right 
to  expeft,  with  fome  defcription  of  the  countries  where  they 
are  eftabliihed.  And  firft  our  fettlements  on  the  river  Gam- 
bia prefent  themfelves  to  our  notice. 

I  have  obferved,  in  many  maps  of  Africa,  that  the  great  river 
Niger  is  laid  down  by  the  geographers  in  the  fame  latitude 
that  Gambia  lies  in.  And,  unlefs  it  went  formerly  by  the 
name  of  Niger,  I  am  perfuaded  there  muft  be  a  miftake  in 
thofe  maps  ;  for  Gambia  is  by  {^r  the  largeft  river  in  that 
part  of  Africa.  I  have  been  (hewn  journals  kept  on  board 
one  of  the  company's  floops  of  fifty  tons,  which  failed  more 
than  three  hundred  leagues,  or  near  a  thoufand  miles  up  the 
river  Gambia,  At  which  height,  I  have  been  afTured,  it  is 
broad,  fpacious  and  navigable  ^  nor  is  there  any  doubt:,  but 
the  rivers  of  Senegal,  Rio  Grande,  Rio  St.  Dominro,  Bur- 
fally,  Rio  Nunas,  Rio  Pungo,  &c.  are  all  diiFercut  branches 
of  this  great  river,  which,  like  the  Nilus,  at  the  oppofitc 
fide  of  Africa,  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  through  various 
channels,  which  bear  as  different  denominatiojis  as  thofe  juft 
mentioned  ;  but  let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  fhall  not  at  prelcnt 
contend  with  our  ancient  geographers. 

This  place  was  firft  difcovered  and  fettled  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  whofe  progeny  are  ftill  pretty  numerous  up  in  the 
inland  country,  and  drive  a  very  good  trade  with  the  Engli(h: 
though,  to  fpeak  truth,  there  is  but  little  of  the  Portuguefe  to 
be  found  in  them,  befide  the  language,  they  being  quite  dege- 
nerated into  negroes,  and  having  but  very  imperfect  ideas  of 
3  Chrif- 
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Chriftianity.  They  think  themfelves  fufficiently  qualified  fbf 
the  title  of  Boon  Chriftians,  if  they  diftinguiih  themfelves 
from  the  Pagans,  &c.  by  wearing  a  little  crucifix  about 
their  necks.  • 

The  Mahometan  religion  has  likewife  extended  itfelf 
hither,  as  I  fuppofe,  from  the  fouth  parts  of  Barbary,  wbioh 
is  not  very  far  from  hence.  And,  by  what  I  have  feen,  I 
think  the  Mahometans  are,  in  their  way,  more  ftri£t  in  the 
external  obfervance  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  than  the 
Chriftians ;  for,  like  true  muflelmen,  they  all  are  abftenious 
ih  public,  but  in  private  they  will  drink  any  thiitg  they  caft 
get,  even  to  excefs.  Again,  with  refpcft  to  polygamy,  they 
endeavour  moft  rellgioufly  to  follow  the  example  of  Maho- 
met, in  having  as  many  or  more  wives  than  they  know 
•what  to  do  with. 

The  laft,  and  indeed  the  moft  numerous  fe£t,  are  the  Pagans, 
who  trouble  themfelves  about  no  religion  at  all ;  yet  every 
one  of  them  have  fome  trifle  or  other,  to  which  they  pay  a 
particular  refpe6l,  or  kind  of  adoration,  believing  it  can  de- 
fend them  from  all  dangers :  fome  have  a  lion's  tail  5  fome 
a  bird's  feather;  fome  a  pebble,  a  bit  of  rag,  a  dog's  leg;  or, 
in  (hort,  any  thing  they  fancy  :  and  this  they  call  their  fit- 
iiOi;  which  word  not  only  fignifies  the  thing  worfhipped,  but 
fometimes  a  fpell,  charm,  or  inchantment.  To  take  the 
fittifh,  is  to  take  an  oath  ;  which  ceremony  is  varioufly  per- 
formed in  feveral  parts  of  Guinea.  In  fome  places,  they 
drink  a  large  draught  of  water,  and  wifh  their  fittifh  may 
kill  them,  if  what  they  atteft  be  not  true :  and,  generally 
-fpeaking,  a  negro's  taking  the  fittifli  in  Guinea  may  as  fin- 
cerely  be  relied  on  as  the  oath  of  a  Chriflian  in  Europe,  To 
make  fittiib,  is  to  perform  divine  worfliip ;  fittiih-men,  afe 
the  Pagan  priefts.  In  fhort,  they  all  commonly  wear  theif 
fittifli  about  them,  which  is  fo  facrcd,  that  they  care  not  to 
let  any  body  touch  it  but  themfelves.  The  day  I  dined 
with  the  king  of  Barra,  I  obferved,  that  his  mufician,  who 
played  on  the  ballafoe,  had  fixed  to  the  the  top  of  his  cap, 
the  tuft  or  crown  of  a  bird,  the  largeft  and  fineft  1  ever  faw.  I 
went  to  take  off  the  fellow's  cap  to  look  at  it,  but  he,  in  2 
furprize,  got  up  and  ran  away :  fome  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  caftle,  who  faw  the  ad  ion,  fmiled,  and  told  me,  that  was 
his  fittifli,  which  ought  to  be  handled  by  no  man  but  him- 
felf.     And  fo  much  for  their  religion. 

As  for  the  langugcs  of  Gambia,  they  are  fo  many  and  fo 
different,  that  the  natives,  on  one  fide  of  the  river,  cannot 
gtinderftand  thofe  on  the  other-:  which,  if  rightly  confidtred,  is 
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on  faiall  happinefs  to  the  Europeans,  who  go  thither  to  trade 
for  /laves;  becaufe  the  Gambians,  who  are  naturally  very  idio 
and  lazy,  abhor  flavery,  and  will  attempt  any  thing,  thofigh 
ever  fo  defperate,  to  obtain  freedom.  I  have  known  fomo 
melancholy  inftances  of  whole  ihips  crews  being  furprized, 
and  cut  ofF  by  them.  But  the  fafeft  way  is  to  trade  with  the 
different  natioiis,  on  either  Hde  the  river ;  and  having  fome 
of  every  fort  on  board,  there  will  be  no  more  likelihood  of 
their  fucceeding  in  a  plot,  than  of  finishing  the  tower  of 
Babel. 

I  juft  now  defcribed  the  Gambians  as  an  indolent  fort  of 
people;  nor  is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  nature 
has  afforded  them  all  necefTaries  proper  for  the  fupport  of 
life,  without  any  great  art  or  induflry  of  their  own ;  the 
ground  in  this  part  of  the  earth,  feems,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
be  exempt  from  the  general  curfe.  As  for  cloathing,  they 
vrant  none:  the  beau  and  belle,  the fpp  and  coquet,  the  pefts 
of  all  fociety,  afTemblies  and  converfations,  in  Chriflendom^ 
liave  no  being  here.  As  to  their  houfes,  or  rather  huts, 
they  require  but  very  Jittle  art  in  their  ereflion.  They  do 
not  fo  much  as  know  the  ufe  of  houfhold  furniture;  the  floth* ' 
ful  bed,  the  chair,  the  table,  pot,  fpoon,  &c.  here  are  ufe* 
lefs  ;  for  a  few  dry  fedges,  or  reeds,  ferve  them  for  a  bed, 
and  the  ground  is  their  feat ;  fo  that  an  upholfterer,  though 
never  fo  good  a  workman,  may  flarve  among  them.  Nor  is 
there  any  work  for  the  cooper ;  neverthelefs  they  arc  abun- 
dantly ilocked  with  great  choice  of  extraordinary  good  velTels 
which  grow  wild  almoft  every  where :  I  mean,  the  gourd, 
or  callabaih,  whofe  leaf  is  like  that  of  a  pumpion,  nor  is  the 
fruit  when  green  unlike  it.  Such  as  grow  near  the  negroes 
huts  generally  creep  up  and  cover  the  whole  roof;  being  of 
no  lefs  ufe  in  (hading  the  negroes  from  , the  fun,  than  that 
of  Jonas  was  to  him.  When  the  callabaOi  is  ripe,  they  cut 
it  from  the  flalk,  and  fet  it  to  dry  for  three  or  four  days  in 
the  fun ;  which  not  only  hardens  the  outfide,  but  confumes 
every  thing  within,  except  the  feeds,  which  may  eafily  be 
Ihook  out.  They  are  fhaped  like  Florence  flafks  moft  com- 
nionly,  but  they  may  be  formed  to  any  ihape  while  young. 
They  grow  of  very  difFerent  fizes,  fo  as  to  contain  from  half 
a  pint  to  eight  or  ten  gallons.  When  they  are  fawed  down 
the  middle  they  make  very  good  platters,  bowls,  or  drinking- 
cups,  according  to  their  fize ;  and  thofe  with  very  long 
necks  make  good  ladles ;  and,  laftly,  when  whole  they  are 
as  good  as  bottles  to  keep  liquor  in.  Perhaps,  it  may  be 
thought^  that  this  lafl  excellence  ef  the  callabafh  is  eVitireVy 
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nfelefs  to  the  negroes,*  who  arc  ftrangcrs  to  the  art  of  bi^e^tig 
or  ppeffing  the  grape,  &c.  but  that  is  a  miftake;  for  nature 
likewife  affords  them  two  or  three  forts  of  pleafant  ftrong 
wines,  with  no  other  trouble  than  that  of  boring  a  fmail  hole 
in  a  palm-tree  and  hanging  a  callabaih  under  the  droppings 
of  it,  which  fometimes  will  fill  one  of  three  quarts  in  a  day. 

Provifions  of  all  kinds  are  very  plenty,  and  exceeding 
cheap  here.  I  have  feen  a  fmall  cow  bought  for  two  bars, 
or  two  crowns  fterling ;  and  a  fine  fat  ox  for  four  bars ;  a 
good  fowl  for  three  mufket-charges  of  gunpowder,  or  three 
farthings  fterling:  alfo,  hogs,  flieep,  and  goats  in  proportion* 
So  that  if  Mynheer  Bo(man*had  ever  been  in  the  rivcf 
Gambia,  he  would  not  have  faid,  that  the  ifland  of  Anabona 
was  the  true  Amalthea,  or  Cornucopia,  fo  much  taken  notice 
of  by  the  ancients;  but  rather  have  afcribed  that  title  to  Gam- 
bia. Befides  the  above-mentioned  cattle,  they  have  alfo  a 
very  pretty  breed  of  fmall  horfes  ;  and  I  have  been  credibly 
informed,  that  the  king  of  Burfally,  whofe  dominions  border 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Barra,  can,  upon  any  emergency, 
mount  and  arn^  four  thoufand  horfe.  This  country  alfo 
abounds  with  various  forts  of  wild  beafts  ;  fuch  as  deer  of 
feveral  kinds,  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  pantherS| 
jackalls,  and  mifchievous  monkics. 

The  trade  of  this  place  is  very  beneficial  for  fine  gold,  flaves, 
ivory  and  wax. 

The  Englifli  have  a  faftory  fubordinate  to  Gambia  caftic, 
at  a  place  called  Joar,  about  fifty  leagues  up  the  river.  Alfo 
another,  about  fifty  leagues  higher,  at  Cuttajar,  and  another 
near  the  river's  mouth,  called  Portdendelly.  They  once  had 
a  fettlement  upon  Charles  ifland,  but  naving  a  pallaverf 
with  the  natives  they  watched  the  opportunity  of  a  midnight 
low  water,  and  waded  over  from  the  main ;  by  which  fur- 
prize  they  got  poffeffion,  and  beat  the  Englifli  off  of  that 
ifland,  which  has  been  ever  fince  defolate.  Neverthelcfs, 
they  are  now  very  well  fettled  upon  James  ifland,  where  they 
have  a  ftrong  regular  well-built  caftle,  with  thirty-two  large 
pieces  of  cannon,  befides  others  which  are  planted  near  the 
water-fide  regarding  the  north  channel.  The  old  fort  was 
unhappily  blown  up,  in  1725,  by  fome  unknown  accident 
of  fire,  undoubtedly  lightning,  in  the  magazine,  and  fcvcral 

•  A  Dutch  hiilorian  who  wrote  about  the  year  1696. 

t  Pallavar,  fignifies  a  difpute,  alfo  a  contcft,  or  a  law-foit; 
fometimes,  a  long  conference  is  called  a  pallavar.  It  ii  a  Portn- 
gucfc  word  ufed  uvcry  where  in  Guinea. 
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fffeopk  \dk  their  Hves>  particularly  goremor  i^lunlcet ;  but  it 
was  again  expeditiouflv  rebuilt,  with  many  alterations  for  the' 
lietcer,   by  Anthony  Kogcrs,  cfq. 

This  country  is  exceeding  fertile,  abounding  with  variety 
xjf  fruits,  roots,  ^nd  fallads.  Their  chief  fruits  arc,  oranges^ 
lemon's,  limes,  guavas,  bonkhas,  plantanes,  by  fome  called 
Indian  figs  :  and  there  are  fomc  reafons  to  believe  thefe  are 
the  fort  of  figs  mentioned  in  fcripture  :  firft,  becaufe  figs  are 
there  defcribed  to  grow  in  large  clufters  as  thefe  do,  fo  large 
that  a  fingle  clufter  is  a  good  weight  for  a  riiarf  to  lift  with 
one  hand :,  fecondly,  their  leaves  arc  prodigious  large  and 
broad,  confeq-uently  much  fitter  to  make  aprons  than  our 
fig-leaves.  Here  arc  atlfo  great  ftore  of  papaws.  Their  chief 
roots  are  yams  and  potatoes.  Their  beft  fallads  are  purfley,  and 
cucumbers,  >rhich  they  have  all  the  year  round.  In  fhort, 
Gambia  is  a  pleafant  fruitful  fine  country,  but  very  unhealthy.- 


SIERRALEONE. 

• 

Si£RRALEOK£  was  difcovcrcd  by  the  Port uguefe  j  but, 
as  Mr.  Smith,  fays  I  cannot  be  rightly  informed  at  what  time 
the  Englifh  became  mailers  of  it,  nor  indeed  is  it  very  material, 
ilnce  they  have  had  it  a  number  of  years  in  their  poueffion  un- 
molefted,  till  Roberts,  the  famous  pirate,  took  it  in  the  year 
1720,  lyhen  old  Pluiiket,  who  was  blown  up  in  Gambia 
caflle,  was  governor  ;  which  he  effcfted  in  the  following 
manner :  Roberts  having  then  three  good  fiout  (hips  under 
his  command,  put  into  Sterraleone  for  frefh  water,  and  find- 
ing a  trading  ihip  in  Frenchman's  Bay,  he  took  her  froni 
thence  anid  .carried  her  into  another  bay,  with  a  long  narrow 
entrance  near  the  cape,  and  where  there  was  a  great  depth 
of  waters  This  harbour  was  therefore  called  Pirat*s-Bay^ 
becaufe,  when  Roberts  had  rifled  her,  he  fet  fire  to  I^er:  part 
of  her  bottom  was  to  be  feen  at  low  water  when  I  was  there. 
The  next  day,  he  fent  up  a  bci^t  well  manned  and  armed, 
with  his  humble  fervice  to  governor  Plunket,  defirihg  to 
Icnow  if  he  could  fpare  him  any  gold  duff,  or  powder  ana 
hall.  Old  Plunket  returned  him.  word,  that  he  had  no 
Id  to  fpare  ;  but,  as  for  powder  and  ball,  he  had  fome  at 
r.  Roberts's  fervice,  if  he  would  come  for  it.  Roberts,  hav- 
ing received  this  anfwer,  brought  up  his  three  (hips  next 
^Md  before  Benfe  Ifland^  and  a  ihiarc  engagement  foon  fol- 
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lowed  betii^eeii  him  and  the  governor,  which  lafted  feveraK 
bourSy  till  ^lunket  had  fired  away  all  his  Ihot  and  iron  bars  ; 
upon  whkii,  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  boat,  and  rowed  op  the 
back  xhannel  to  a  fmall  ifland  called  Tombo ;   but  they 
qukkly  followed,  took  him,  and  brought  him  back  again 
to  Benfe,  where  Roberts  was;  who,  upon  the  firft  fight  of 
Plunket,  fwore  at  him  like  any  devil,  for  his  Irifli  impudence 
in  daring  to  rdift  him.     01d«  Plunket,  finding  he  had  got 
into  bad  company,  fell  a  fwearing  and  curfing  as  bit  or  fatter 
than  Roberts;  which  made  the  reft  of  the  pirates  laugh  hear- 
tily, defiring  Roberts  to  fit  down  and  hold  his  peace,  for  he 
had  no  fhare  in  the  pallaver  with  Plunket  at  all.     So  that  hj 
meer  dint  of  curfing  and  damning,  old  Plunket,  as  I  am 
told,  faved  bis  life. 

When  they  had  rifled  the  warehoufes,  they  went  aboard 
their  (hips  and  failed  out  of  the  river  the  next  ebb,  leaving 
old  Plunket  once  more  in  the  quiet  pofieflion  of  his  fort9 
which  the  pirates  had  not  damaged  greatly* 
'  This  is  a  mountainous,  barren  country,  efpecially  towaidt 
the  cape,  where  the  hills  are  exceeding  high  and  rocky^,  but 
nevertheleis  they  are  covered  with  trees  which  harbour  many 
wild  beafts;  ftich  as  tigers,  leopards,' dndlion^;  from  whence 
it  was  firft  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  Sierra  de  Leone;  ar^ 
The  Mountain  of  Lions.  And  the  country  gives  its  name 
to  the  river,  which  is  very  broad  at  the  entrance,  being 
above  four  leagues  from  the  cape  to  Leopards  ifland,  at  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  river's  mouth.  The  middle,  indeed,  is 
Very  fhallow,  being  dry  at  low  water  in  fome  places,  for  tht 
depth  of  the  channel  lies'  clofe  in  by  the  cape ;  and  thoTe 
who  fail  into  Sierraleone,  muft  keep  the  ftarboard  fhore  dofe 
'  aboard,  failing  always  clofe  under  the  high  hills,  where  tfaejr 
may  be  fure  of  regular  foundings,  and  in  all  the  bays  extrar- 
ordinary  good  anchoring  ground  ;  but  near  the  edge  of  the 
(hoals,  the  bottom  is  very  uneven  and  foul  ground,  as  before 
dbferved. 

In  this  river,  the  company  fiave  two  iflands :  viz.  Taflb, 
H  large  flat  ifland,  near  three  leagues  in  circumference,  on 
which  the  company's  flaves  have  a  good  plantation.  The 
reft  of  the  ifland  is  covered  with  wood,  among  which  are  filk 
cotton  trees  of  an  unaccountable  fize;  other  cotton  is  alfb 
produced  here  very  good,  and  indico.  Their  other  ifland  is 
I^enfe,  on  which  ftands  the  fort  I  above  mentioned. 

This  river  produces  feveral  forts  of  fifli,  moft  of  which 
are  very  good  in  their  kind,  except  the  oyfters ;  of  which 
there  are  vaft  quantities  growing  to  the  branches  ,of  trees.   I 
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Aake  no  doubt,  but  many  will  be  apt  at  firft  to  queftion  thtf 
truth  of  this  aflertion  ;  but  the  fear  of  fuch  like;  obje^ions 
fhall,  at  no  time,  hinder  my  giving  a  faithful  narrative  of 
whatfoever  I  met  with  worth  notice  throughout  this  whole  * 
country.  Therefore,  I  ihall  acquaint  my  reader,  that  the 
mangrove  is  a  tree  which  grows  in  a  fhallow  water*  The 
leaf  is  exactly  like  that  of  an  European  laurel,  and  the 
branches  have  a  naturally  tendency  downwards  to  the  water* 
Thefe  under  water  are  always  ftored  with  fuch  (hell-fi(h  as 
im  hot  climates  grow  even  to  our  (hip  bottoms,  the  chief  of 
which  are  oyfters.  And  I  have  often  cut  oiF  the  branch  of  a 
mangrove  fo  full  of  oyfters,  barnacles,  &c,  that  I  could  fcarce 
lift  it  into  the  boat. 

The  next  remarkable  thing  here  worth  our  notice  is  the  cro* 
codile,  an  amphibious  creature,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
fortified  with  fcales,  large  enough  to  make  caps,  or  rather 
*  helmets,  for  the  negroes,  who  frequently  wear  them,  being 
muflcet-proof,  which  ihews  how  vain  it  is  to  attack  a  croco*  • 
dile  with  (mail  arms.  This  river  is  peftered  with  them,  and 
they  do  much  damage.  They  are  generally  Ifirom  twenty  tQ 
thirty  feet  long,  or  thereabouts, 

Mr.  Bofman,  in  his  defcription  of  Guinea,  tells  us^, 
diat  the  crocodile  is  a  rapacious  creature  ;  but  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  next  paragraph  he  declares,  that  he  never  heard 
of  any  mifchief  they  had  done.  As  for  their  crying,  in  order 
Co  catch  unwary  people  as  they  pafs  by,  I  am  not  of  his  opi-  ' 
tHon  ;  however,  fome  allowance  muft  oe  made  for  the  ancient 
i^urative  way  of  writing,  wherein  the  treachery  of  the  cro« 
codile  js  defcribed ;  and  though  not  by  tears,  yet,  I  declare, 
I  have  been  deceived  by  a  crocodile  in  the  following  manner : 
one  evening,  as  I  walked  round  Bcnfe  Ifland,  in  company 
with  captain  Connel,  of  the  Guinea  fnow,  who  had  a  large 
£nglilh  bear-garden  maftiiF  that  walked  a  little  way  before  us, 
there  lay  a  huge  crocodile  upon  the  ihore,  which  appeared 
to  us  like  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  left  there  by  the  tide  (  but 
we  were  quickly  undeceived,  for  when  the  dog  had  got  clofe 
by  the  head  of  it,  it  made  a  fpring  at  him,  and  took  him  ; 
which  fudden  motion  fo  terrified  us,  that  we  took  to  our  heels^ 
and  as  foon  as  we  were  far  enoueh  out  of  his  reach,  Connell 
turned  about,  and  whiftfed  for  his  dog  Ball ;  but  had  it  been 
his  misfortune  or  mine  to  walk  foremoft^  we  (hould  have  met 
no  better  fate  than  poor  Ball.  Nor  was  the  lofs  of  a  dog,  the 
only  evil  we  fuftained  by  thofe  voracious  animals;  for  when* 
fver  our  hogs  or  gpats  nappened  to  feed  near  the  waternfide,. 

«     *  Dcfaiption.of  Guinea,  p.  395. 
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they,  feldom  e(c«ped  the  crocodile^  who^  as  loon  as  th^.  feis^ 
tb«ir  prey,  make  to  the  river  with  it. 

This  river  alfo  abounds  with  alligators^  which  are  muclr' 
6{.  the  Tame  nature  with  crocodiles^  and  fliaped  exa^^y  like 
them,  bMt  of  a  much  fmaller  fize,  the  largeil  nor  exceeding 
eight  feet  in  lengthy  and  therefore  are  not  able  to  do  mucl^ 
n^tchicf  afhore^  and  they  prey  moftly  upon  fiih.   During  our 
ft^y  in   this  river  we  took  two  alligators,  one  of  which  we- 
glive  to  the  negroes,  who  highly  prize  the  flelh  of  this  antmai 
aa  dainty  food.     The  other,  which  was  about  five  feet  long,' 
vise  faftened  Under  our  main-top  in  order  to  bring  home. 

.Having  thus  far  defcribed  the  river,  let  us  look  a  little  tcv 
the  fhore,  and  here  we  (hall  find  feveral  forts  of  wild  beafts^t 
bei^des  tbofe  already  mentioned  ^  fuch  as  elephants,  jackaUs». 
n\andrills,  apes^  and  deer  of  feveral  kinds.  All  which  I 
fl^^U  defcribp  in  order  :  and  firft,  I  ihall  begin  with  the  ele- 
phant, a  very  large  heavy  built  creature,  being  generally, 
fcom  eleven  to  fourteen' feet  hight  Some  authors  tell  us,  they 
afe  much  larger  in  India,  and  wonderfully  dqciblc,  which: 
is^  nothing  unlikely.  It  is  certain,  Africa  abounds  with  cbem^r 
as  may  appear  by  the  great  number  of  teeth  which  are  yearly 
f^und  in  thofewoQds,  'from  whencemoft  parts  of  Europe  are 
futpplied  with  ivory.  And  as  to  the-  Hiedding  of  their  teeth, 
at  certain  tiitics,.  1  muft  beg  leave  tx>  give  my  opinion^  as  wett 
a^  Mr.  Bofman,  who  &ys  *,  **  Nor  is  it,  in  tho  le^ft  j)robabIe»< 
that  a  foUd  body,  ccmpofed  of  fuch  hard  fubftaace  43  ek-^ 
phant's  teeth,  c;an  in  about  twenty  years  time  gfpw  from  one 
to  a  hundred  pound  weight,  &p."  To  all  which-  T  fhM 
venture  to  give  this  anfwer ;  that  it  is  very  probable  an  ele- 
phant's tooth  may  grow  to  its  full  f»ze  in  much  lefs  tme  than 
t\venty  years,  becaufe  the  horn  Of  a  deer  is  no  lefs  hard,  and 
a  body  no  lefs  folid  than  the  tooth  of  an  elephant;  yet  every 
bpdy  knows' that  the  head  or  horns  of  a  buck  are  but.  a  three 
months  growth  from  the  time  ihey  firft  fprout  till  they  are 
full  grown  and  burnilbed  :  therefore,  if  fo  fmali  an  animal  at 
a  buck  can  in  three  months  produce  fo  folid  a  fubilance,  what 
may  we  expedi  from  the  largcfl:  and  ftrongcft  of  be^sj  Beiides^ 
there  are  other  very  perfualive  reafons  to  induce  one  to  be- 
lieve tiie  certainty  of  this  argument  from  what  I  have**  heard 
feveral  negroes  (ay  who  have  fearched  the  woods  for  teeth, 
that  they  never  found  more  than  one  in  a  place  ^  which  plainly 
fhews  they  have  been  dropped  at  different  times,  in  different . 
places— But  enough  of  this.  The  elephant  feeds  moftly  upon 
a;  fort  of  fruit  not  unlike  a  papaw^  which  grows  wild  In 
•  Defcrijuion  of  Guinea,  p.  234^ 
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4cFeral  parts  of  Guinea.  Therjc  is  sibundance  of  It  uponTaflb 
iiland,  which  often  invites  elephants  to  fwim  over  thither 
from  the  maini,.  One  .of  the  .company's  Hayes  ihbt  anVelephanjC 
x)ne  day  upon  Taffoj  who  knowing  the  fury  of  that  cre^ti^rc 
cwben  provoked,  ran  iihjBediatdy  inb>  a  thicket  for  a;  Qfjp 
tguard^  The  elephant^  at  firfl,  attempted,  to  follow  kini>; 
rbut  whether  the, pain  of  his  wound^  or  the  clofenefs  of  thib 
^ees^  hindered  his  purfuit^  none  caniell;  >fQr  he  quickly  gavfc 
«ver  the  chace,  and  betoc^  himfelf  to  the  water,  I  fuppofe^ 
to  fwim:over  to  the^nain,  though  he  never  breached  it  alive  i 
ibr  be  died  in  the  water,  and  the  tide  carried  him  down  tm 
¥oTO  Bay,  where  the  negroes  quickly  knocked  out  histeeth^ 
and  cut  up  his  carcafs,  <Jor  they  account  it  excellent  food^ 
An  elephant's  motion  in  the  water  is  fo  very  fwift  that  nik 
^n-'oared  boat  can  row  aWay  from  him^  and  upon  land  theif 
ipeed  Is  equal  to  a  hand-gallop.  .... 

The  next  is  the  jackall,  or  ^ild  dog,  :which  is  about  the 
£ze  of  a  large  maftiff^  the  limbs. much  thidcer  and^ilrongeiv 
the  head  ifaort,  flat  and  broad  between  the  ears,  the  nofe  nar* 
TOW,  and  the  teeth  very  long  and  ibarp;  feveral  wWtetneit 
in  this  country,  who  have  feen  them  and  defcribed  them  to 
4ne,  mifiook  them  for  Jvolves  as  fierce  as  cigehi. having,  as 
ihey  owned,  never  feen  a  wolPin  Europe. 
-    I  ihalliieKt  defcribc  a  ilranjge  fort  of  anrmaily  icalled  by  the 
«irbite  men  in  this. country,  a  mandrill;  but  wfayit  is  fo  called 
J  know  not,  nor  4id  I'jever  licar  of  the  hame:before,  neither 
can  thofe  who  call  them  !fo  tell,  bxcept  it  be  for  their  near 
{"efemblan^e  of  a  human  creature,  though  nothing  at  all  likir 
^an  ape.     I'hek  bodies,  wheti  full  grown*,  ai^  as  big  i^xici 
cumlieneace  as  a  middle^ized  man's*  Their  legs'ihuch  fberrte^ 
imd  thejr  icet  longer^  their  arms  and  handa  in  proporticoi 
The  head  is  monftroufly  big,  and  the  face  broad  and  flat^ 
IvithoMt'anjr  other hairbut't&e  fcye-brows,  the  nofe  very  fniall, 
the  inouth  wide,  and  tbei  lips  thin.     Tlie  face,  which  i^ 
covered  by  a.  white  (kkvLj  .is  ihonAroufljr  ugly,  being  all  ovef 
Crinkled  as  with  old  age^  itht  teeth  brosui  and  very  yelloier  4 
the  hands  have.no  moreihatr  tiian  the  face^  ^but  the.  fam\i 
white  ikih)  thpugh  all  tke^^fli  of  the  body  is  covered  widi 
feng  black  hair  like  a  bear.     They  never  g&  upon  all  font 
Kke  ape^  hot  cry  when  vexed  or  teafed,  "^m  like  childreiv 
it  is  faid^  ithat  the  males  often  attack  and  ufe  vbience  to  the 
black  women  whenever  they  meet  them  alone  in  the  ^rDodsr^ 
They  aye  generally  very  fnotty-nofed^  and  take  great  deligho 
in  icrapinff  iit  down  from  iheir  nofes  to  their  months. 

*  •  I 
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COuMEVixA  18  the  Urged  antl  ftrongcft  of  any  fort 
belonging  to  the  Englifh  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  except 
Cape*Coaft  Caftle.  There  is  at  prefent  mounted  upon  it  but 
twenty-one  piecea  of  cannon,  though  there  are  port  for  almoft 
as  many  more.  They  may  be  happy  here  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  or  a  good  Dutch  fort  within  mufket  (hot  of  them;  how* 
ever,  that  faappinefs  has  not  always  fubfifted  here  amongft 
them,  for  a  late  Englifh  chief  of  my  acquaintance  having 
had  fome  words  of  difpute  with  the  Dutch  chief,  was  un* 
handibmely  and  unwarily  attacked  by  him  under  a  great  tree 
between  the  two  forts,  where  he  bravely  defended  his  owa 
at  the  expence  of  the  unhappy  Dutchman's  life*  The  land* 
ing'-place  here  is  pretty  tolerable,  the  gardens  very  good,^ 
.and  there  are  large  negroe  villages  belongmg  to  both  forts. 


CAPE-COAST    CASTLE. 

C  Ape-Coast  Castle  is  the  next  fort  that  prefentt 
itfelf  on  this  coaft«  The  Portuguefe,  who  were  for* 
merly  very  famous  for  making  difcoveries,  firft  fettled  here, 
about  the  year  1610,  and  founded  this  caftle  upon  a  lam 
rode  which  butts  out  into  the  fea  forming  a  cape,  or  hea3«^ 
land,  which  they  called  Cabo  Corfo.  In  a  few  years  time 
they  were  difpofleffed  by  the  Dutch  who  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified it,  and  have  v^  much  added  to  its  ftrength  and 
grandeur. 

.  The  parade,  which  is  twenty  foot  perpendicular  above  the 
furface  of  the  rock,  forms  a  kind  of  quadrangle,  being  open  oa 
the  eaft  fide  towards  the  fea ;  which  renders  it  very  cool,  airf 
and  pleafant,  affording  a  delightful  profped  of  Queen  Annes 
Point,  and  the  fhips  in  Anamaboe  Road,  &c.  on  which  is  a 
platform  of  thirteen  pieces  of  heavy  cannon.  The  other 
three  fides  are  curioufly  built  upi  containing  many  beautiful 
ipacious  neat  apartments  and  offices  j  particularly,  on  the 
fouth  ftde,  a  large  well  built  chappel,  the  back  part  of  whick 
joins  to  the  caftle  wall,  having  the  great  body  of  the  rock 
called  Tabora  on  the  outfide  of  it,  which  not  only  ferves  to 
break  ofv  the  violence  of  the  fea,  but  is  allowed  il^  a  very 
good  defence  from  the  annoyance  of  any  ihip* 
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The  Ncgroc  Town  of  Cape-Qoaft  is  very  large  and  populous^ 
inhabitants,  though  pagans,  are  a  very  civilized  fort  of 
people,  for  which  they  are  beholding  to  their  frequent  con- 
veriation  with  the  Europeans.  They  are  of  a  warlike  dif* 
pofition  ;  though,  in  time  of  peace,  their  chief  employment 
is  fiifaing,  at  which  they  are  very  dexterons,  efpeciallv  with 
a  caft-net,  wherewith  tney  take  all  forts  of  furface  fiui,  not 
are  they  lefs  acquainted  with  the  hook  and  line  for  the 
g;round  iiih.  It  is  very  pleafant  to  fee  a  fleet,  confifting  of 
eig^bty  or  a  hundred  canoes,  going  out  a  fifliing  from  Cape- 
Coait  in  a  morning,  and  returning  in  from  fea  well  freighted 
m  the  evening,  which  may  be  feen  every  day  during  the  dry 
feafons,  except  Tuefday,  which  is  their  fittilh  day,  or  day  of 
reft.  They  frequently  venture  abroad  in  the  rains,  though 
tliey  are  fometimes  drove  in  again,  at  the  approach  of  a  tur- 
nadoe,  before  they  have  been  two  hours  abroad. 

The  grand  caboceroe  of  this  town  was  (in  the  time  of  our 
muthor)  a  Chriftian,  named  Thomas  Ofiat.  He  wa^  carried 
when  young  to  Ireland,  where  his  mafter  dying,  left  him  in 
care  with  Mrs.  Pennington,  who  kept  the  Crown  orFaulcon 
tavern  near  the  Change  in  Corke.  She  took  care  of  his  edu-i^ 
cation,  and  had  htm  baptized  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Maul» 
now  lord  bifliop  of  Cloyne.  After  having  obtained  his  free* 
dom,  in  this  manner,  he  in  time  returned  home  to  Cape-Coaft^ 
where  he  now  lives  in  yexy  great  grandeur,  and  is  of  the  ut« 
moft  fervice  to  the  £ngli(h,  both  for  the  carrying  on  their 
trade  in  the  inland  country,  and  preferving  peace  with  all 
the  neighbouring  powers,  efpeciallv  the  town  of  Elmina, 
where  &nds  that  great  and  ftrong  Dutch  fort,  which  is  the 
refidence  of  their  general,  and  is  but  three  leagues  diftant 
from  Cape-Coaft.  There  has  fddom  been  a  good  under- 
ftanding  between  tfiofe  two  places,  either  among  the  white 
men  or  the  blacks. 

Alittle  before  I  arrived  here  (continues  our  author)  there  hap<*' 

Senedto  be  a  war  between  the  two  towns  of  Cape^Coafl:,  and 
t.  George's  de  Elmina^  at  which  time  the  great  Dutch  cabo- 
ceroe,  named  Abbocon,  in  a  deriding  manner  fent  acartouch 
box  of  ammunition  to  Tom  Ofiat;  thereby  fignifying  that  he 
helieved  Tom  Ofiat  wanted  a  fufficient  force  of  arms  to  at- 
tack him  J  which  however  Tom  very  thankfully  received, 
and  deiired  the  meflenger  to  tell  Abbocon,  that  he  hoped  in 
a  little  time  he  fhould  be  able  to  return  him  as  good  a  prefent. 
The  next  day  they  fet  the  battle  in  array,  which  happened^ 
to  be  a  very  bloody  one,  nobody  being  able  to  judge  which 
party  had  the  better  of  iXy  for  the  fpace  of  four  hours,  till  at 
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)aft  the  Elminians  began  to  break,  and  giire  way  to  tinp  Cf^pei 
Coafters,  who  foon  routed  them,  and  took  a  great  many  pri* 
fone^s,  amope  whom  were  nine  of  the  petty  caboceroes  oif 
IJlrnin^,  whofe  heads  Tom  Ofiat  (though  a  ChriftUn  V  cauiie4 
p>  he  cut  off,  and  fent  them  next  day  in  a  bag  to  Abbocon^ 
fifiufing  him  that  bis  powder  and  ball  were  very  good^  a$  di4 
appear  by  the  execution  they  had  done. 
..    The  government  of  Cape-Coaft  caiUe,  &c.  has  at  fomc^ 
lilTies  been  invefled  ijp  one  man,  whofe  title  is  captain-general 
of  all  the  £ngli(b  fettlements  on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Guinea^ 
It  has  9t  other  times  been  governed,  as  it  now  is,,  by  a  trium-* 
vira^e.   ^^s  for  the  council,  which  ought  to  be  added  to  both, 
%  Ippk  upon  it  fis  a  cypher,  becaufe  the  chiefs  always  a&  aa 
(hey  pleafe,  by  the  feeming  confent  of  a  council  that  dare   • 
npt  oj>pofe  them,  as  being  inveiled  v\  ith  a  power  by  the  com-> 
pany,  either  to  depofe  or  depute  whom  they  pleai'e  to  be  chiefs 
9f  any  of  theot^her  forts. 

The  gardens  of  Cs^pc-^Ccoaft  are  very  pleafant  and  largCn 

V^ing  near  eight  q^ile^  in  circumference  ;  they  are  90  whero 

f^ircumfcribed  by  ^ny  bounds  or  hedges  except  on  the  foutfai 

fide  next  the  tojvn,  but  s^ll  i.n  general  is  called  the  Garden  a^ 

far  as  any  regular  walks  are  planted.     1  hey  are  vtry  fertile^ 

and  produce  every  thing  th^t  grows  within  the  Torria  Zones 

fy^h  as,  oranges,   lemons,  limes,  citrons,  guavas,  papaws^i 

plantanes,  bonanas,  cocoa-nuts,  cinnamon,  tanaarinds,  pine« 

supples,  Indian  cabbage;,  alfo  European,  and  many  ibrts  of 

European  fallads  ;*  fuch   as  cucumbers,  pumpkins,   water-^ 

ipellpns,  and  purflia.  Their  heft  roots  are  yams  ^d  potatoes, 

;ind  fometimes  they  ^n  raife  turnips  out  of  good  £n&lifli  feed^ 

^y  the  fide  of  thefe  gardens,  on  the  top  of  a  fleep  nill,  is  a 

little  round  tower  which  mounts  feyen  guns,  built  bv  general 

t^hipps,  from  whom  it  takes  the  name  of  Phipps's  Tower;  it 

is  exa^y  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north-weft  from  Cape*Coa{l 

caftljs.  At  the  f^me  diftance,  eaft  by  Ji^ortb,  is  another  Engliih 

fbrt,   called  Fort  Royal,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the. 

king  of  Denmark.    In  the  year  1698,  the  Englim  began  to 

fprtify  and  rebuild  this  fort  ;  and,  had  they  gone  on  as  they 

began,  it  would  certainly  have  been  the  ftrongeft  caftle  in  all 

Guinea,  being  every  way  inacceffibk  (througa  the  fteepnefs 

of  the  hill)  but  by  one  narrow  path,  which  a  fingle  gun 

may  defend ;  and,  even  now,  though  ruinous,  it  is  capable  of 

levelling  Cape-Co^ft  caftle  to  the  ground.  Here  are  mounted 

and  difmounted  ti^enty«one  pieces  of  ordnance,  wherewith 

they  take  up,  or  axifwer  all  the  falutes  of  ihips  that  come  into 

the  roii4j  which  U  very  coQveniwi  ia  c^koS  WJ  b94]tV.b^iag 
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^Eick  at  Caie*Coaft»  d^s^.  Aey  may  aqt  be  4iftiMrIied  bjr^t 

filaily  firing,  of  gun^,  feeing  that  this  roacl  is  fq  mufrh  fre^ 

^luentedby  Ihips^  whq  always  (alute  th^  fort,  both  at  their 

^urriyal  and  departure.  % 

Mr.  Bofman,  in  hisdefcription.of  Cape-^Qqafi,  is  rery  coim 

f:ife>  though  what  he  (ays  of  the  place  is  very  true;  but  (utf 

he  was  forry  for  fpeaking  wel|  of  any  thing  that  belonged  t« 

the  ^ngliiLO  he  immediately  quits  his  fufajefS,,  and  fills  upoa 

sok  unedifying  defcription  of  the  infirmities  of  the  En^i^ 

^ere»     He  tells  ys^  thajt  the  whole  garf ifofi  kiok»  as  if  ik 

jwa»  famifhed  or  hagridden,;  wi>ich  he  imputes  to  the  debau^ 

chery  of  their  drinking  an  unwbolefom^  mixture  of  limes^ 

viratM't  brandy  and  fugar ;  which,  fays  he,  tiuy  call  punchy 

I>Iow,  indfCQj  1  will  iay  this  i^r  the  I>Mtch  in  Guinea^  that 

ebey  ieldoip  s^lul^erate  their  rum  c^  brandy  with  any  fuch  u»* 

vrholefofllie  n^ixturos,  as  ive  ciaU  them,  but.  djrink  it  plain  m 

excels  I  ^^4  Airely,  that  caimqt  be  accounted  debauchery^ 

But  t9  leave  the  Dptchmen,  as  he  does  the  £jiglifli,  to  then^ 

iiplves  for  a-rwbile,  and  t9  coi^clude  my  hiftory  or  defcriptioa 

of  Cape-^oaft. ;  the  landing  place  here  is  fo  very  dangeixMta 

fhat  P9  boat  can  venture  aihoff ,  bi|t  inud  v^h  for  a  canot 

|o  coipe  off  and  fetch  either  goodf  or  paf^ngers  afhovej  and 

^fei^.the  c^oes  are  often  py^-fet  and  the  gentlemen  wdl 

I9^aj[hedi  neve^thelefs^  wbe^  fafe  afliofe,  this  place  is  the* 

"whplt^pffi^il  anA  moA  ooo^taMie  of  aoy  in  «U  Guiijou 
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WH  Y  D  A  Q  is  of  all  other  places  in  Giiinea  the  moft. 
difficult  to  land  atr  The  fea  breaks  and  rolls  at, 
l«ch  a  vaft  diftance  from  fhe  fiiore,  that  no  European  boafr 
can  CQme  within  two  hundred  yard^  of  it,  bvit  muft  come  to^ 
anchor  a  gopd  way  off,  a^d  Wfiit  for  a  canoe  to  com^  and- 
carry  the  paffengers  or  goods  aihore,  wl;iich  the  dextroua- 
caaoe-^nen  generally  do  with  fafety  ;  however,  the  contrary 
too  often  happens,  for  the  canoes  overfet,  mens  lives  are  lof^i 
a^  good^  ipoiled.  Upon  notice  of  our  arrival,  there  were; 
hammocks  fent  down  to  the  ;water-fide  for  us,  and  a  larg9> 
qanoecame  off  to  our  boat  to  carry  us  afhore,  which  ic  didf 
without  any  other  damage  than  a  little  wafhing.  1  waft 
amazed  when  we  came  aniong  the  breakers,  (which  to  me- 
iipeaied  lapge  enough  tp  £ouAder  ourihip}  to  i^e  with  what 
^  *  won- 
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wondrous  dexterity  they  carried  us  through  them,  and  raft 
.their  canoe  on  iKe  top  of  one  of  thofe  rollin?  waves  a  good 
way  upon  the  ihorc.  Which  done,  they  all  leaped  out,  and 
dragged  the  canoe  up  the  beach  feveral  yards,  from  the  power 
of  the  next  returning  wave.  It  is  barely  poffible,  that  a  man 
may,  if  overfet  here,  fave  his  life  by  fwiihming  ;  but  it  is  not 
very  probable,  for  there  are  liich  numbers  of  fbarks  here> 
that  they  follow  a  canoe  to  the  dry  land  in  hopes  of  prey. 

Ships  trading  here  have  always  tents  clofe  by  the  lea-fide 
by  way  of  wftrehoufes,  in  which  they  put  their  goods.  I 
walked  up  to  one  of  the  French  tents,  and  the  mate,  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  goods  there,  happening  to  be  a  native 
of  Ireland,  defired  me  (in  the  Engliih  language)  to  accept 
of  a  dram,  which  I  the  more  readily  confented  to,  becaufe  t 
had  been  a  little  wetted  by  coming  afliore.  There  were  a  great 
many  ankers  of  brandy  piled  up  in  the  tent,  which  feemed 
wet  on  the  outfide.  I  therefore  afked  the  reafon  of  that. 
The  mate  told  me,  they  had  been  wafted  aihore  that  morn- 
ing from  their  long-boat,  which  then  lay  off  at  her  moorings  } 
and  that  one  of  his  men,  who  helped  to  row!  them  up  to  the 
teat,  venturing  a  little  too  far  into  the  fea,  after  an  anker 
which  vns  watted  aihore,  happened  to  be  feized  by  a  finall 
fliark,  whom  he  encountered  with  his  knife,  and  had  fairly 
difengaged  himfelf ;  lut  the  return  of  the  next  wave,  which 
fet  the  Frenchman  afloat,  brought  in  two  other  Iharks  that 
immediately  tore  the  poor  man  to  pieces,  and  in  an  inftant 
devoured  him  before  their  faces.  This  ugly  dory  made  me 
a  little  out  of  conceit  with  the  place ;  'however,  the  hammocks 
being  ready  to  carry  us  up  to  the  fort,  we  got  in  .and  were 
carried  over  three  rivers,  or  rather  three  different  branches 
of  die  fame  river.  When  we  arrived  ^t  the  other  fide  wq 
chofe  to  walk  ;  the  country  here  being  the  moft  pleafant  I 
ever  yet  beheld.  The  Englifli  and  French  have  forts  here 
within  mufket  (hot  of  each  other,  being  compofed  of  a  thick 
mud-wall  with  deep  moatis  round  them.  The  Engiifii  fort, 
which  is  very  large,  has  four  ftrong  batteries,  on  which  are 
mounted  ftventeen  pieces  of  heavy  cannon. 

All  who  have  ever  been  here,  allow  this  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  The  great  number 
and  variety  of  tall,  beautiful  and  fhady  trees,  which  feem  as 
if  plantcdf  in  fine  groves  for  ornament,  being  without  anjr 
underwood,  or  weeds,  as  in  any  other  parts  of  Guinea  ]  al(o 
the  verdant  fields  are  every-where  cultivated,  and  no  other-* 
wife  divided,  than  by  thofe  groves,  and  in  fome  places  a  fmall 
foot-path  I  together  .with  a  great  number  of  pretty  little  viU 
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lagcs,  encompafled  by  a  low  inud-wall»  and  regularljr  placed 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  country.    All  thefe  contribute  to 
afford  the  moft  delightful  profpe&  that  imagination  can  form. 
There  is  neither  mountain  or  hillock  to  hinder  one's  pro- 
ipc&,  the  whole  country  being  a  fine^  eafy,  and  almoft  im- 
perceptible afcent,  for  tne  {pace  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  from 
the  fea ;  fo  that  from  any  part  of  this  kingdom,  a  body  may 
have  a  profpefi:  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  farmer  you  go  from  it, 
the  more  beautiful  and  populous  the  country;  infomuch  that 
by'  endeavouring  to  defcribe  it,  I  have  undertaken  a  tafk  I 
cannot,  perform,  and  ihall  therefore  drop  the  fubjed,  with  this 
one  aiTurance  to  my  reader,  that  the  imaginary  beauty  <£ 
'Slyfian  fields  cannot  furpafs  the  real  beauty  of  this  country, 
which,  neverthelefs,  yields  no  gold ;  but  what  they  have  here 
•is  brought  from  Braiile  by  the  Portuguefe,  to  purchafe  (laves. 
The  natives  here  feem  to  be  the  moft  gentleman-like  ne- 
groes in  Guinea,  abounding  with  good  manners  and  cere- 
mony to  each  other.    The  inferior  pays  the  utmofl  deference 
and  refpe£t  to  the  fuperior,  as  do  wives  to  their  hufbands, 
and  children  to  their  parents.    All  here  are  naturally  induf- 
trious,  and  find  conftant  en^loyment ;  the  men  in  agriculture 
and  the  women  in  fpinning  and  weaving  cotton,  of  whidft 
they  make  cloaths.    The  men,  whofe  chief  talent  is  )iu£- 
bandrn   ve  unacquainted  with  arms,  otherwUe  (being  a 
numerous  people)  they  could  have  made  a  better  defence  or 
refiftance  againft  the  king  of  Dahomev,  who  fubdued  them 
without  much  trouble,  and  has  now  laid  heavy  taxes  upon 
them.    They  are  all  pagans,   and  worfhip  three  forts  of 
deities.    The  firil  is  a  large  beautiful  kind  of  fnake,  which 
is  inofienfive  in  its  nature.    Thefe  are  kept  in  fittifh-houfes, 
or  churches,  built  for  that  purpofe  in  a  grove,  to  whom  they 
facrifice  great  ftore  of  hogs,  iheep,  fowla,  and  goats,  &c. 
and,  if  not  devoured  by  the  fnake,  are  fure  to  be  taken  carp 
of  by  the  fittiih-men,  or  pagan  priefb,  wHo  are  as  great  im- 
poftors  as  any  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rome.    The  laity 
all  go  in  a  large  body  by  night  with  drums  beating,  and 
trumpets  of  elephants  teeth  founding,  in  order  to  perform 
divine  worihip^  and  implore  either  a  profperous  journey,  fair 
-     weather,  a  good  crop^  or  whatibei^r  elfe  they  want.    Tq 
»    obtain  which  from  the  fnake,  they  then  prefent  their  oiFer- 
ings,  and  afterwards  return  home.  *  They  are  all  fo  bigotted 
to  this  animal,  that  if  any  negroe  fboula  touch  one  of  them 
with  a  flick,  or  otherwife  hurt  it,  be  would  be  immediately 
Ibntenced  to  the  fiameair    One  day,  as  I  walked  abroad  witn 
the  JEoglifh  governor,  I  fpied  one  of  them  lying  in  the  middte 
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kit  tbe  p^th  befbte  us»  which  indccH  I  would  have  killed  hal 
Jie  not  prevented  me,  for  he  ran  and  took  it  up  in  bis  arm% 
Jtelling  QIC,  that,  it  was  the  kind  of  fnake  which  was  war{h]|>- 
-mA  by  the  native&;  ^and,  that  if  I  had  killed  it,  all  the  goods 
in  his  iortt  ^nd  our  (hip,  would  not  be  fafficient  to  ranfom 
cny  life,  the  country  being  To  very  populous  that  1  could  not 
ilur  witboiK  beu^  fcen  by  fome  of  the  natives  ^  of  whoiH 
jtdiere  were  feveral  looking  at  us  that  bappenftl  to  be  upo^ 
their  march  home  from  their  captivity  at  Adrah.  Thc|r 
«:ame  «nd  begged  their  god,  which  he  readily  delivered  t^ 
them,  ftnd  they  as  thankfully  received,  and  carried  it  aw^ 
t»  their  litttflir-houre  with  very  great  tokens  of  joy. 

Their  (econd  rate  gods  are  tbe  tall  trees,  for  which  dicf 
h»fe  a  great  venerstion*  And  theirlaft  god  is  the  fea,  which 
they  firmly  believe,  and  not  without  juft  cau&,  is  able  to  d^ 
OS  much  for  them  as  the  fnake  or  the  trees:  but,  becaufe  that 
no  (hare  of  the  offerings  thrown  in  here,  can  ever  revolve  t^ 
^he  priefts,  they  teach  the  people  to  p2iy  it  a  fmall  kind  of  dif«> 
)Unt  adoration ;  which,  as  I  before  obfervcd,  may  be  fee&, 
^ind  confequentJy  worfhipped  in  that  manner,  at  any  part  of 
ihe  kingdom  ;  but  ail  their  offerings  nuiid  be  made  to  the 
ibakes  a«d  treies. 

.  The  priefthbod  here  ic  not  altogether  confined  to  the  malt 
lex^  for  tltcffie  adte  nu»re  prieftefles  tlian  priefls ;  both  bein{ 
jbeld  in  fitch  ve&eration  that  they  an  liable  to  no  paniflimeiit 
lor  toy  ca[pital  crime  ydbadbeverl  TJowprieftefres  areaccount* 
«blp  to  their  huftaads  for  no  adiibn  eidier  of  diibbedjence  or 
Mihoredom;  on*  the  contrary,  .they  are  uncontroulable,  and 
ftiufl:  be  kryt^  by  the  huiband  upon  his  knee^  with  tbe  famt 
refped  that  other  women  pay  their  hofbands;.  If  the  cafe  be 
i«d  with  thofe  of  the  Romiin  church  who  are  priefl-ridden  % 
how  much  ^tocfe  anuft  it  be  with  thofe  unhappy  men  who  are 
prioftefs-ridden  by  their  Qwn  wives  !  So  mvch  for  their  reH* 
giofi.  As  for  the  country  ia  geneit^l,  though  I  atiow  it  to  bt 
the  fineft  1  ever  favt>  yet  I  iaould  never  I^e  it  becaufe  it  i$ 
(b  n^xy  Ainwholefiame^and,  by  my  laft  accounts  from  thence^ 
lam  informed,  it  is  more  fo  now  than  when!  was  theref 
(he  country  being,  through  the  king  of  Dahomey's  means,  left 
(iricuUivated,  \A  now  overgrown  with  poiibnous  .ftinking 
weeds.  The  fame  accounts  inform  me,  that  an  accident  of 
fire  happened,  foon  after  my  departure,  to  the  Freach  fort 
which  burnt  aU  tjie  houfea  in  it,  and  difinouated  the  great 
guns«  ^'he  king  of  P;ihoaicy>  -  hearing  of  this  accident^  fent 
a  part  of  his  army,  who  were  then^encamped  at  Sabee,  do^vn' 
to  take  the  French  fast  i  .)>uft  the  J^gUih,  .jGxifg :4he»L  be* 

fieged 
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^  in  (b  de&ncelefs  a  heap  of  confufion,  and  dreading  tiMi 
evil  confeqiiences  that  might  happen,  if  the  Dahomite^ 
ibould  once  become  mafters  of  that  fort,  without  farther  l|e* 
fitation  fired  upon  them,  and  with  the  firft  fiiot  killed  tho 
aforefaid  wicked  general,  his  fon,  &c^  the  l^ond  killed  twa 
m£  the  petty  capt^in^  of  war  and  others,  and  the  third  likewife 
<Ud  execution :  at  which  they  broke  up  the  fiege^  and  tsm 
confufedly  away. 

JSefore  the  king  of  Dahomey  conquered  this  place,,  the  m^ 
tives  were  fo  induilrious  that  noplace  which  was  thought  fer^ 
tile  could  efcape  being  planted,  though  even  within  tho 
hedges  that  enclofe  their  villages  a«id  dwelling  places  ;  and 
they  were  fo  verv  anxi6us  in  this  particular,  that  the  next 
day  after  they  had  reaped  they  always  fowed  again,  without 
allowing  the  land  any  thne  for  reft. 

Here  a  man  may  have  from  forty  to  fifty  wives,  and  the». 

captains  three  or  four  hundred,  fbme  one  thoufand,  and  titQ 

king  Umf  os  five  thoufand ;  moft  of  whom  ferve  to  till  the 

ground  for  their  hufbaads  only,  but  the  mofl  beautiful  {ks^ 

at  home,,  do  the  work   relating  to  the  family,,  and  thete 

wait  onthem^     The  r4chwill  not  fuffer-aoy  inaa  to  conai$; 

where  thete  wivea  are.  They  are  fo  jealoui^<>f  tbem^  that*  ai» 

the  flighteft.fufpicion  of  incoiitinence,  thfiyieU  them  totbii 

Kufopeans.;  and  ihould  a  p^fon  here  prefume  to  debavcht 

another  ma^'s.wife,  if  the  injured  perfooibe  a' rich  niMi^  tb€^ 

offender  will  furcly  be  put  to  death,  ^nd  hi&  family  made 

flaves*     If  any  maa  fhould,  though  undefignedly,  touch  ono^ 

of  the  kiiig-'s  wives^  he  js  in  danger  of  lofmg  his. head,  oc  be- 

ie  doomed  to  perpetual  flayery.     Upon  which  accoua^  i£ 

any  man  is  obliged  to  go  near  the  king*ii  palace,  notice  iir 

given  of  hts^  coming,  that  (<k  the  women  n>ay  retire  to  a  remote: 

p^t  out  of  fights    Whea  the  king's  wiyea  go  into  the  field 

to  work,  aa  they  do  .daily  by  droves,  they  cry  out,  if  they* 

fee  a  man,  $tand  clear ;  uppii  which  the  maa  ialla  flat  on  thC 

ground  till  they  have  pafTed  him. 

The  king  is  fo  abfolute^  that  all  the  virgins  in  his  donli- 
nioAs  are  looked  on  as  his  property;  and  his  chief  captains^  to* 
whom  the  government  of  hi^  feraglio  is  entrufted,  wkenever- 
tfaey  hear  of  or  fee  a  beauty,  feize  her  for  his  ufe,  which  no^ 
one  dare  contradict.  When  a  young  lady  is  preiented  to  tho 
king  he  lies  with  her  twice  or  thrice, ,  after  which  Ihe  iai 
obliged  to  live  a  nun  ;  fo  t)iat  the  women  are  (o  far  from  de^*- 
ilring  to  enjoy  this  honour,  that  they  prefer  death  to  it  i  and 
I.  have  heard  that,  fome  yeafs  ago,  thefe  captains  feised  a- 
young;  beaujtifiil  majdi,  whi^.  rather  (h4a  lUe  aiuin'^  li^u 
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mtAt  h^r  efcape,  and  threw  herfelf  into  a  deep  well,  and 
there  died. 

From  the  multiplicity  of  wives  it  is  frequent  in  thefe  parts 
to  fee  fathers  who  have  two  hundred  children  living  at  once. 
It  is  cuftomary  here  for  a  man  fometime^  in  one  day  to  have 
lialf  a  dozen  children  born  to  him  ;  for  they  never  cohabit 
with  any  of  their  wives  when  pregnant  or  menftruous,  which 
indeed  are  potent  reafons  for  polygamy.  Beiides,  as  the 
riches  of  a  man  is  the  number  of  his  children,  and  which  he 
can  difpofe  of  at  pleafure,  except  his  eldeft  fon,  and  the 
males  being  frequently  fold  into  flavery,  and  this  (mail  fpoc 
of  ground  hirniming  one  thoufand  flaves  every  month  for  the 
linarket)  women  muft  be  plenty,  and  each  man  muft  have  a 
number.  Upon  the  father^s  death  the  eldeft  fon  inherits  all 
his  goods  and  cattle,  and  alfo  his  wives,  his  own  mother  onlv 
excepted.  They  ufe  circumcifion,  which  many  poftpone  tiU 
the  child  is  four,  five,  and  eight  years  old. 

The  natives  htrt  are  doathed,  but  that  of  the  women  is  fb 
very  loofe,  that  the  wind  often  difclofes  their  natural  beauties; 
this  die  men  lay  was  a  fafhion  invented  here  by  the  women 
for  a  certain  convenience  they  found  in  it.  Both  men  and 
women  go  with  their  heads  ihorn,  and  uncovered,  though 
the  fun  is  fo  foorching  hot.  They  are  fo  fearful  of  dead, 
that  when  they  are  lick  they  are  very  diligent  in  the  ufe  of 
medicines,  and  no  one  dares  to  fpeak  of  death  in  the  king's 
prefence,  on  penalty  of  undergoing  the  punifhment  imme- 
diately. They  live,  as  to  time  by  guefs,  having  no  feflivals, 
no  divifion  of  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years,  fave 
only  that  they  go  by  moonfliines,  which  are  fo  reguliu:  that 
diey  compute  their  fowing-time  thereby*  They  are  moft 
accurate  at  accounts ;  and  they  eafily  reckon  without  Che 
afliftance  of  pen  and  ink,  though  the  fum  amounts  to  many 
thoufands ;  which  makes  it  very  eafy  to  trade  with  them. 
They  are  great  gamefters^  and  very  often  ftake  wife  and  cbil* 
dren,  and  land  and  body. 

The  government  is  vefled  in  the  king  and  the  principal 
men ;  but  in  criminal  cafes  the  king  aJiembles  a  councili 
where  he  opens  the  indidment,  and  requires  every  peribn  to 
declare  his  opinion  what  punifhment  the  offender  deferves  i 
and  according  to  the  verdifl,  execution  enfues.  Capita) 
Grimes  are  but  two,  murder  and  adultery  committed  with 
the  king's  or  the  grandee's  vwves.  Very  few  inftanccs  of 
this  happen,  but  niftory  hath  recorded  two  for  murder: 
the  offenders  were  upon  conviflion  cut  open  alive,  their 
iptrails  burnt^  and  their  corps  fixed  on  a  pole  ereded  in  the 
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market-place.    A  young  man  in  womens  cloaths  fhut  hlmfelf 

up  am  one  t^e  king's  wtves^  and  enjoyed  feveral  of  them ; 

but  at  laft  being  dilcovered,  he  and  the  offending  lady  was 

brought  forth,  and  fentenced  to  be  burnt.     The  jouth  fee-* 

ing  feveral  of  the  ladies,  with  whom  he  had  pafled  many  a 

nigHt  very  agreeably,'  forward  to  bring  wood  to  make  his 

funeral  pile,  laughed  heartily,  declaring  that  feveral  other 

ladies  were  likewife  guilty,  but  he  would  not  accufe  them 

particularly,  and  fo  no  more  than  he  and  the  unhappy  lady 

that  was  taken  in  the  offence    were  burnt.      Moft  other 

crimes  are  judged  by  the  viceroys,  aud  fome  trifling  penancet 

or  pecuniary  mul£l,  fet  upon  tne  offender. 

The  king's  retinue  are  his  wives  only ;  •  and  when  he  goes 
a  progrefs,  which  he  does  once  or  twice  a-year,  he  is  accom- 
panied by  a  thoufand  of  the  moft  beautiful.  .  His  grandees 
go  not  with  him,  but  meet  him  ^t  the  place  where  he  ap* 
points  to  divert  himfelf.     The  king  has  a  cup  which  no  man 
but  himfelf  drinks  out  of.     Under  him  he  has  feveral  vice-* 
roys  whom  he  appoints  at  pleafure,  .and  who  m  his  abfence 
^uBt  arbitrarily,  and  have  each  their  vice-royalty.   He  has  alfo 
grand  captains  who  likewife  are  viceroys  over  fome  diftrift, 
or  other.     Another  fort  of  captains  are  fuch  as  are  entrufted 
with  the  market,  flaves,   prifons,   and  the  ihore.    Befides 
all  which,  there  are  a  great  number  of  honorary  captains. 
His  revenue  is  very  large ;  for  there  is  no  commodity  but 
what  pays  toll;   and  the  colleflors,  of  which  there  are  one 
thoufand,    difperfe  themfelves  throughout  the  whole  land^ 
in  order  thereto. 

On  the  king's  death,  they  have  a  villainous  cuftom  of  fteaU 
ing  from  one  another ;  and  this  they  do  openly  without  be- 
ing liable  to  punifhment ;  which  public  violence  and  rob- 
bery continue  till  the  new  king  is  inftalled,  when  he  im*^ 
mediately  prohibits  it,  and  is  diredly  obeyed.  If  the  gran- 
dees cannot  agree  about  the  fucceilion,  as  fometimes  j(  hap- 
pens when  the  king  dies  without  iffue  male,  or  when  they 
are  for  advancing  his  youngeft  fon,  they  publifh  the  order, 
^nd  tell  the  people  they  have  a  new  king  -,  but  generally  the 
old  king  is  Succeeded  oy  his  eldeft  fon,  who,  on  his  father's 
demife,  gets  into  his  palace,  and  takes  poifeilion  of  his  wives. 
The  king's  wives  are  the  executors  of  his  fentences,  and 
it  is  merry  enough,  when  a  grandee  has  offended  the  king» 
io  fee  three  or  four  hundred  of  them  go  to  the  offender's 
boufe^  which  they  immediately  ftrip  and  level  with  ground. 
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TH  E  laft,  though  the  moft  important,  acquifition  of  tKd 
Eugliih  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  is  the  ifland  of  Senegal^ 
in  the  niouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  by  fome  called  the  Niger* 
This  was  ceded  to  us  by  the  French  in  the  laft  treaty  of. 
peace,  and  adds  one  of  the  moft  advantageous  branches  of. 
traffic  to  our  commerce  of  Africa  ;  liamely,  the  gum  trade^ 
which  formerly  was  folely  in  plofTeflion  of  the  French. 

The  beft  defcription  we  hav6  of  this  fort  are  from  the  for- 
mer pofleflbrs  of  it;  Monfieur  Adanfon  defcribes  both  the 
j^ace  and  the  manner  of  landing,  as  follows  t 

The  fame  day  we  arrived  before  the  faftory  of  Senegal* 
After  having  made  the  ufual  iignals,  and  faluted  the  tort 
with  our  guns,  we  caft  anchor  three  leagues  higher,,  at  the 
itiouth  of  the  river  Niger,  in  nine  fathoms  water,  a  llimy 
bottom,  and  good  holding  ground.  Though  we  were  within 
half  a^league  of  the  bar,  the  fea  was  very  high ;  and  the  winds 
blowing  ofF  the  ihore,  made  a  prodigious  furf,  which  occa- 
jioned  our  fbip  to  roll  in  a  ftrange  manner.  Here  we  were 
Witnefles  to  a  fatal  accident,  which  but  too  often' happens  at 
fta.  We  put  out  our  boat;  but  uuluckiljr  it  overfet,  and 
one  of  the  men  was  drowned*/  However  we  did  not  ftay 
long  in  the  road  ;  a  boat  wks  fent  Jfrom  the  ific  of  Senegal^ 
to  carry  us  over  the  bar,  and  pilot  us  into  the  river. 

By  a  bar  we  underftand  a  particular  agitation  of  the  waves* 
which  in  paiHng  over  a  ihoal  f,  fwell  and  rife  to  a  (beet  of 
water,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  afterwards  break 
in  the  fall.  No  fooner  has  the  firft  wave  had  its  efie&,  buc 
it  is  followed  by  a  fecond,  and  this  by  a  third'.  They  begin 
to  be  perceptible  at  a  hundred  and  fometinies  a  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms^  from  the  coafi:,  and  are  as  formidable  to  large 
as  to  tiliall  veflels.  A  boat  funs  the  danger  of  being  overfe 
dnd  a  fhip  of  being  dafhed  to  pieces.  This  bar  extends  i 
along  the  coafl  of  Senegal ;  at  lead  there  are  few  places  it 
does  not  reach.    Such  was  the  danger  we  bad  to  cncounio; 

*  This  we  may  believe,  as  we  loft  on  that  bar,  kft  May«  • 
boat  belonging^to  the  Harwich  man  of  war,  and  in  it  captain  Fort'* 
nan,  the  next  in  command  to  the  commander  in  chiefs  and,  than 
whem,  none  could  have  more  defervedly  been  regreted. 

t  "Which  fhoal,  or  bank  of  fand,  our  author,  fliould  tavc  un- 
derftood  by  a  bar ;  but  what  he  fays  above,  is  only  the  effeQ  of 
the  ihoalor  bar.    I  only  mean,  the  ihoal  is  the  bar«    ^ 
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^A>re  ke  could  enter  this  river,  the  mouth  of  which  was 
covered  by  a  bank  o^  fand,  againft  which  the  billows  daihed 
Widi  great  violence.  Luckily  for  us,  we  arrived  at  a  timrf 
of  year  when  the  fea  is  not  fo  boifterous,  confequently  wherf 
the  bar  is  lefs  difncult  to  get  over :  we  were  piloted  hi 
negroes,  all  hearty  fellows,  and  fo  well  acquainted  with  thiit 
navigation,  that  very  rarely  any  accidents  happen  ♦• 

The  pilot  boats  belonging  to  the  bar  are  imall  decked 
irellels,  from  fifty  to  fixty  tuns,  andTothetimes  larger.  They 
(generally  fail  with  ballaft  ohiy,  and  feld6m  draw  more  than 
four  or  live  feet  water.  The  care  of  them  is  intirely  com- 
mitted to  negroes,  whom  youjmuft  not  pretend  either  to  con-* 
tradi£t  or  advife.  When  v/e  were  on  the  bar.  We  were  oblig- 
ed to  keep  profound  filence,  that  the  pilot  might  not  be  in 
the  leaft  interrupted :  fome  hid  ihemfelves  through  fear  ot 
being  drowned,  and  fome  through  apprehenfion  of  being 
1«ret :  others,  more  intrepid  thin  the  reft,  ftodd  upon  declc 
io  view  the  agitation  of  the  waves.  I,  as  an  obferver,  could 
hot  help  placihg  rhyfelf  in  this  ftation;  and  for  my  pains  I 
got  thoroughly  wet.  We  were  above  half  a  quarter  of  art 
hour  in  this  dangerous  pafiage ;  now  lifted  up  by  billows 
tvhich  bended  under  us;  and  liow  tofled  by  others  which 
dafhed  againft  the  fides  of  the  veflel,  and  covered  it  all  over 
♦vith  water.  One  wave  lifted  us  up  very  high,  and  then  left 
lis  aground ;  another  came  and  took  us  up  and  was  followed 
by  others  in  the  like  fucceilion.  At  lengthy  after  being  tofled 
in  this  manner  for  fome  time^  we  faw  ourfelves  out  of  dan-^ 
ger.  As  it  is  cuftomary  on  this  6ccaiion  to  make  a  handfome 
prefent  to  the  negroes  of  the  bar ;  each  paflenger  behaved 
gcneroufly  towards  them,  and  they  were  very  well  fatisfied. 

As  foon  as  we  entered  the  river  Niger,  we  found  ourfelvest 
in  a  very  gentle  ftream,  of  above  three  hundred  fathoms  in 
breadth;  that  is,  four  or  five  times  broader  than  the  Seine  at 
iPont-Royal.  Its  direfiion  is  exa£tiy  north  aiidfouth,  pa- 
rallel to  the  coaft .  fd|[  the  fpace  of  three  leagues,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  ifland  of  Senegal.  The  land  on  both  fides  itf 
only  one  continued  plain  of  quick  fands^  extremely  white^ 
Witn  a  few  downs  fcattered  here  and  there,  and  continually 
fliifting  according  to  the  cdprice  of  the  winds.  The  v/eftern 
bank  forms  a  very  low  cape  of  narrow  flip  of  land,  which  fe- 
parates  the  river  from  the  fea  ;  and  whofe  greateft  breadth  \i 
hot  2L  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms :  this  is  called  Barbary  Points 

^  All  accounts/as  well  as  our  fliOrt  acquaintance  whh  the  baf^ 
confirms  the  truth  of  this. 
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The  eaflem  bank  is  higher ;  but  they  are  both  equally  irf 
and  barren,  and  produce  only  a  few  low  plants.  We  did  not 
perceive  any  trees,  till  we  aaranced  two  leagues  higher,  to- 
wards the  £!ngliih  ifland;  and  then  we  fpied  lome  mangroves, 
which  are  aloioft  the  only  tree  we  faw  till  we  arrived  at  the 
iiland  of  Senegal. 

This  place  is  fituated  within  three  leagues  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  two  thirds  of  a  leagi]ie  from  the  Englifli  ifland. 
It  is  the  chief  fettlement  of  Senegal,  and  thereiidence  of  the 
director-general.  We  arrived  by  night-fall  at  the  harbour 
eaft  of  t-he  fort,  where  we  landed.  As  foon  as  I  fet  foot  on 
jdiofe,  I  waited  upon  M.  de  la  Brue,  the  diredlor-generalY 
who  gave  me  a  moft  kind  reception.  I  delivered  to  him  the 
letters  of  recommendation  which  I  had  from  his  uncle,  M. 
David,  dire&or  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  who  was  pleafed 
to  intereft  himfelf  in  my  favour  :  and  they  operated  even  be- 
yond what  I  could  poffibly  expert  in  a  countiy  fubjed  to  fuch 
difficulties.  In  ihort,vhe  promifed  to  affift  me  on  all  occafions,. 
and  he  did  it  accordingly  with  fuch  readinefs  and  good  nature, 
as  deferves  a  grateful  acknowledgment  from  the  lovers  of  na- 
tural hiftbry,  if  I  have  done  any  thing  towards  promoting 
this  branch  of  learning. 

He  foon  was  as  good  as  his  word :  I  had  the  liberty  of 
travelling  up  the  country,  and  of  examining  into  its  various 
productions.  To  facilitate  my  defign,  M.  de  la  Brue  pro- 
cured me  a  boat,  with  negroes,  and  an  interpreter ;  in  fiiort 
all  conveniencies,  as  fpecilied  by  the  Eaft-India  company  to 
the  fuperior  council,  in  a  letter  wherein  they  informed  him  of 
roy  intentions. 

Being  arrived  in  a  country  fo  different  in  every  refpcfl: 
from  my  own,  and  finding  myfelf  as  it  were  in  a  new  world, 
whatever  I  beheld  drew  my  attention,  becaufe  it  afforded  me 
matter  of  inftrudion.  The  air,  the  climate,  the  inhabitants, 
the  animals,  the  lands,  and  vegetables,  all  were  new  to  me : 
not  one  obje£l  that  offered  itfelf  to  my  view,  was  I  accuftomed 
to.  I  Which  way  foever  I  turned  my  eye,  I  faw  nothing  but 
iandy  plains  *,  burnt  by  the- moft  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun. 
Even  the  very  ifland  1  ftood  upon,  is  only  a  bank  of  fand, 
about  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  in  length, 
and  one  hundred  and  iifty  or  two  hundred  at  the  moft  in 
breadth,  and  almoft  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water.  It 
divides  the  river  into  two  branches;  one  of  which,  to  the  eaft- 

*  The  author  is  miflakeD,  or  has  forgot^  for  the  Gainea-iide  it 
all  covered  with  woods :  the  ifland  and  the  Barbary  fhore,  of 
iongue  of  land,  are  exaflly  as  he  d«fcribef« 
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Vrsird,  is  about  three  hundred  fathoms  broad ;  and  the  ether 
\veft-ward,  near  two  hundred,  with  a  confiderable  depth. 

This  ifland,  notwithftanding  itsfterility,  was  inhabited  by 
itpwards  of  three  thoufaod  negroes,  invited  thither  by  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  the  whites,  into  whofe  fervice  moft  of  them  had 
entere^a.  Here^  they  have  ercded  houfes  or  huts,  which  oc- 
cupy above^ohe  half  of  the  ground.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of 
dove  or  ice  houfes,  the  walls  of  which  are  reeds  faftened  clofe 
together,  and  fupported  \}y  ftakes  driven  into  the  ground. 
Thefe  ftakes  are  from  five  to  fix  feet  high,  and  have  a  round 
covering  of  ftraw,  of  the  fame  height,  and  terminating  in  a 
point.  Thus  each  hut  has  only  a  ground  door,  and  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  diameter.  They  have  but  one  fquare  door» 
very  low,  and  many  of  them  with  a  threfliold  raifed  a  foot 
abovb  the  ground ;  fo  that  in  going  in  they  mud  incline 
their  bodies,  and  lift  a  leg  up  very  high,  an  attitude  not  only 
ridiculous  but  difagreeal^le.  One  or  two  beds  are  frequently 
fufficient  for  a  whole  family,  including  domeftics,  who  lie 
pell  mell  along  with  tbclr  mafters  and  the  children.  Their 
bed  is  a  hurdle  laid  on  crofs  pieces  of  wood,  and  fupported 
by  forkillas,  or  fmall  forks,  a  foot  above  the  ground  5  over 
this  they  throw  a  mat,  which  ferves  them  for  a  paillafle  ot 
ilraw  bedj  for  a  mattrefs,  and  generally  for  flieets  and  bed- 
4:lothes  j  as  to  pillows  they  have  none.  Their  furniture  is 
not  very  cumberfome ;  for  it  confifts  only  of  a  few  earthen 
pots,  called  canaris,  a  few  callabafhes,  or  gourd-bottles,  with 
ivooden  bowls,,  and  the  like  utenfils. 

AH  the  huts,  belonging  to  the  fame  perfon  are  inclofed  with 
a  wall  or  pallifade  of  reeds,  abput  fix  feet  high,  to  which 
ithey  give  the  liame  of  tapade.  Though  the  negroes  obferve 
very  little  fymetry  in  the  fituation  of  their  houfes,  yet  the 
French  of  the  ifland  of  Senegal,  have  taught  them  to  follow 
a  certain  uniformity  in  the  largenefs  of  the  tapades,  which 
they  have  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  fmall 
town,  with  feveral  ftreets  drawn  in  a  direft  line.  Thefe 
ftreets  indeed  are  not  paved  ;  and  luckily  there  is  no  occafion 
for  it ;  fince  they  would  be  very  much  at  a  lofs  to  find  the 
fmalleft  pebble  upwards  of  thirty  leagues  all  round,  Th6 
inhabitants  find  a  greater  conveniency  in  their  fandy  foil :  for 
as  it  is  very  deep,  and  foft,  it  ferves  them  to  fit  upoh ;  it  is 
alfo  their  (opha,  their  couch,  their  bed.  Befides,  it  has  fome 
bther  good  ules;  namely,  that  there  is  no  danger  in  falling ; 
and  it  is  always  very  clean,  even  after  the  hcavieft  rains,  be- 
taufe  it  imbibes  the  wat^r  with  great  eafe,  and  there  needs 
lotily  an  hour  of  fine  weather  to  dry  it*    However,  this  town 
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or  village,  which  ever  you  pleafe  to  call  it,  is  the  handfomeft, 
the  largeft,  and  the  moft  regular  in  the  country :  they  reckon^ 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  upwards  of  three  thoufand  in- 
habitants*: it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  long,  and  the 
breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  ifland,  whofe  center  it  occupies, 
being  equally  ranged  on  both  fides  of  the  fort  by  which  it  is 
commanded. 

We  may  fafely  affirm,  that  the  negroes  of  Senegal  arc  the 
likeliefl  men  in  all  Nigritia  or  Negroland.  They  are  gene- 
rally above  middle  fized,  well  maped,  and  well  limbed. 
There  is  no  fuch  thing  ever  known  among  them  as  cripples^ 
or  hump-backs,  or  bandy  legs,  unlefs  it  be  by  accident* 
They  are  flrong,  robufl,  and  of  a  proper  temperament  for 
bearmg  fatigue.  Their  hair  is  black,  curled,  downy,  and 
extremely  fine.  Their  eyes  are  large  and  well  cut,  with 
very  little  beard ;  their  features  agreeable  enough,  and  dieir 
fkin  the  deepefl  black. 

Their  ufual  drcfs  confifls  in  a  fmall  piece  of  linnen  which 
pafTes  between  their  thighs  ;  and  the  two  ends  being  lifted  up 
and  folded,  form  a  fort  of  drawers,  which  are  tied  with  z 
fillet  before ;  and  thus  they  cover  their  nudity.  They  have 
likewife  a  paan,  that  is,  a  piece  of  callicoe,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  large  napkin,  which  they  carelefly  throw  over 
their  fhoulders,  letting  one  end  of  it  dangle  againfl  their 
knees. 

The  women  are  much  about  the  fame  fize  and  make  as  the 
men.  -Their  fkin  is  furprifingly  delicate  and  foft  j  their 
mouth  and  lips  are  fmall  ^  and  their  features  very  regular. 
There  are  fome  of  them  perfeft  beauties  *.  They  have  a 
great  fhare  of  vivacity,  and  a  vafl  deal  of  freedom  and  eafe^ 
which  renders  them  extremely  agreeable.  For  their  cloathing 
they  make  ufe  of  two  paans,  one  of  which  goes  round  their 
waifl,  hangs  down  to  the  knee,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  an 
under-petticoat ;  the  other  covers  both  their  fhoulders,  and 
fometim^s  the  head.  This  is  a  niodefl  drefs  enough  for  fo  hot 
a  country:  but  they  are  generally  fatisfied  with  the  paan 
which  covers  the  reins ;  and  they  throw  ofF  the  other  when- 
ever they  find  it  troublefome.  One  may  eafity  judge  that 
they  are  not  long  a  dreffing  or  undreffing,  and  that  their 
toilette  is  foon  made. 

Though  the  heats  of  this  climate  are  exceffive,  to  (iich  a 
degree,  that  their  winter  is  much  warmer  than  our  fummer^ 

*  The  vaft  numbers  of  children,  and  children's  childreQ»  the 
French  begat  by  theaii  and  left  there,  prov«  oar  author  U  not  fia-* 
gular  in  his  opinion. 
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*  in  Prance,  yet  tbey  are  fupportable.  One  is  accuftomed  to 
them  bv  degrees;  becaufe  the  air  is  every  day  refrefhed  with 
fea  and  land  breezes,  which  blow  alternately.  The  way 
therefore  for  a  perfon  to  cool  himfelf,  is  to  catch  the  fanning 
breezes,  or  to  take  fhelter  within  doors,  when  there  is  tho« 
trough  air  ;  and  the  windows  are  made  of  fine  linnen. 

It  is  to  thefe  heats  tl>at  they  are  partly  indebted  for  the  fer« 
tility  of  their  lands.  The  fands  of  this  ifland  are  converted 
into  gardens  of  co^iiderable  produce.  Independently  of  the 
legumes  and  fruits  of  the  country,  fuch  as  the  Guinea  ofcille^ 
botates,  apnaas,  guavas,  and  fome  others,  they  likewife 
plant,  in  the  winter  feafon,  moft  of  the  European  herbs  and 
legumes.  The  fig-tree,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  vine,  are 
loaded  every  year  with  excellent  fruit.  With  a  little  labour 
and  care,  there  is  no  fruit  nor  grain,  but  would  grow  there 
in  great  plenty :  they  might  raifc  whatever  they  want,  and 
generally  all  the  pecelTaries  of  life.     In  ihort,  the  foil  of  the 


year.  This  I  faw  myfelf  in  a  garden  which  I  kept  on  pur- 
pofe  for  fuch  experiments  :  and  what  without  all  manner  of 
doubt  will  appear  very  furprizing,  is,  my  having  fo^n  par- 
ticular legumes,  of  which  I  had  above  twelve  crops  the 
fame  year.     But  this  curious  detail  I  refer  to  another  work. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a  country  in  the  world  where  poultry 
are  more  common.  They  breed  turkeys,  Guinea  hens, 
geefe,  ducks,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  fowls.  Their 
pigeons  are  in  admirable  perfeQion ;  and  their  hdgs  multiply 
very  faft,  There  is  alfo  plenty  of  fifli,  and  efpccially  in  the 
Niger,  where  you  may  catch  carps  with  your  hand.  This 
river,  btfides  the  lamantin  or  fea-cow,  abounds  in  captains  *, 
mullets,  furmullets,  foles,  rays,  and  pther  excellent  fifh :  it 
has  alfo  plenty  of  crabs  and  lobflers.  Moft  of  thefe  fifli 
come  from  the  fea ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  when  they  are  caught 
in  the  river  it  improves  them;  becaufe  the  mixture  of  the 
fcefli  with  the  fait  water  makes  them  more  delicate  and  ten- 
der. To  all  thefe  advantages  we  may  add  the  pleafure  of 
fporting ;  for  this  ifland  is  furnifbed  with  little  moor-hens, 
with  larks,  thrulhes,  fear  partridges,  and  yellow  wagtails; 
pr,  to  exprefs  myfelf  better,  the  ortolans  of  the  country  : 
thefe  are  fmall  lumps  of  fat,  exceedingly  well  tafled. 

The  only  thing  wanting  in  tiie  ifland  of  Senega!  are  walks: 
for  they  fay  it  is  top  fmal],  and  too  naked.     They  might, 

•  A  fifli  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  very  red,  and  it^  fins  referable 
%  feather :  it  is  very  like  a  carp,  but  larger^ 
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without  doubt,  have  umbrageous  avenues  for  the  fake  of  % 
ihady  walk,  were  they  to  plant  callaba(h-trees,  and  the  likc^ 
which  delight  in  moid  fands  :  but  of  what  ufe  would  it  be,^ 
to  make  a  harbour  for  the  muiketoes,  that  is,  for  a  greater 
plague  than  the  moft  exceffive  heats  ?  Of  what  fcrvice  would 
thoie  avenues  be  in  a  country,  where  the  time  of  walking  i^ 
not  till  fun-fet  ?  Ought  they  to  regret  this  lofs,  when  they 
have  gardens  enamelled  with  perpetual  verdure,  which  every 
day  prefent  the  eye  with  new  decorations;  where  fuch  a  mulr 
titude  of  flowers,  as  agreeable  by  their  fragrant  odours  as  by 
the  variety  of  their  colours,  {hoot  up  almoft  without  care  or 
culture  ?  There  you  fee,  fweet  bafil  of  all  fizes  and  colours, 
tuberofes,  daffodils,  afphodel-lillies;  among  which  are  the 
night- (hade,  the  African  pink,  the  amaranth,  and  pomern- 
nates  in  bloflbm,  which  produce  an  excellent  e(Fe£l.  The  Uue 
and  gilt  lizards^  with  butterflies  and  other  infers,  all  equal- 
ly beautiful,  delight  in  coming  hither  to  mix  their  diflFerent 
colours,  and  to  diverfify  that  famenefs  which  oqe  fees  In  mofi; 
jg;ardens« 
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WE  are  now  came  to  the  laft  divifion  of  our  work,  % 
terrirory  almoft  as  extenfive,  and  far  more  opulent, 
lihan  any  other  part  of  our  poiTeffions.  In  this,  however,  a& 
pur  gains  are  greater,  our  pofleffion  is  more  precarious  s  fiaoc 
Yie  are  here,  in  fome  mesUiure,  lords  upon  fufFerance* 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  peninfula  within   the 
(Ganges  is  under  the  inunediate  government  of  (he  mogul 
himi^f)  and  that  the  royal  mandates  from  Delli  are,  accord* 
ing  to  the  received  notion  of  fo  arbitrary  a  dominion,  obeyed 
in  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  coaft.     This  is  fo  far  from 
ihs>  truth,  that  a  great  part  of  that  vaft  peninfula  never  ac- 
knowleged  any  fubjedion  to  the  throne  of  Delli,  till  the  reign 
of  Auren^zebe ;  and  the  revenues  from  thofe  Indian  kings 
and  Moonih  governors,  who  were  conquered  or  employed  by 
^im,  Jiave,  fmce  his  death,  been  intercepted  by  the  viceroys, 
ivhich  his  weaker  fucceilbrs  have  appointed' for  the  govern* 
inent  of  the  peninfula :  fo  that  at  this  time  neither  can  the 
tribute  from  the  feveral  potentates  reach  the  court  of  Delli, 
fior  the  vigour  of  the  government  extend  from  the  capital  to 
thole  remote  countries.    And  ever  fince  the  province  of  In- 
floftan  was  ruined  by  Nadir  Shaw,  the  weaknefs  of  the  Mo- 
gul, and  the  policy  and  confirmed  independancy  of  the  vice- 
roys, have  in  a  manner  confined  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
fnent  to  its  inland  department. 

Let  it  therefore  be  underftood,  that  the  fovereign  poffefles 
%  third  only,  and  that  the  leaft  valuable  part,  of  his  own  vaft 
jprnpirc  Bengal,  the  fmalleft  but  moft  fertile  province,  is  go- 
verned 
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vcrncd  by  a  viceroy.  The  other  divifion,  called  the  Deckhaii, 
cjctending  from  Balaibre  Jagonaut  (or  thereabouts,  for  the 
geography  is  certainly  not  fettled)  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  alfo 
delegated  by  the  mogul  to  another  riccroy,  of  exceeding  great 
power,  having  within  his  jurifdiftion  feven  large  territories, 
to  which  he  has  the  undiiputed  right  of  nominating  feven 
•abobs,  or  governors  of  provinces.  In  all  parts  of  India 
ftere  are  ftill  large  diftriSs,  which  have  preferved,  with  the 
Gentoo  religion,  the  old  form  of  government  under  Indian 
kings  called  raja's.  Such  are  .Maiffore,  whofe  capital  is 
Seringapatam ;  and  Tanjore,*  whofe  capital  is  Tanjore, 
There  are  alfo  among  the  woods  and  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country  feyeral  petty  princes,  or  heads  of  dans,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  polygars.  Thefe  are  all  tributary  to 
the  nabobs,  and  thofe  to  the  viceroy,  whofe  capital  is  Au- 
rengabad.  The  Carnatic  is  that  part  of  the  Deckan  which 
.  tomprehends  the  principal  fettlements  of  the  Europeans,  Ma- 
drafs,  and  Pondicherry,  and  alfo  Arcot.     To  eftablifh  the 

Eovermjient  of  the  laft  named  province,  and  to  oppofe  the 
oftile  intentions  of  Mr.  Dupleix,  the  iEnglifli  Eaft-India 
company  engaged  in  the  laft  war  in  fupport  of  Mahomet 
AlJee .  Cawn. 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  run  through  the  pcninfola 
from  north  to  fouth,  are  the  caufe  of  an  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon in  natural  hiftory.  The  countries  which  are  fcpa- 
lated  by  thefe  mountains,  though  under  the  fame  latitude, 
have  their  feafons  and  climate  entirely  different  from  each 
other ;  and  while  it  is  winter  on  one  hde  of  the  hills,  it  is 
fummer  on  the  other  fide.  On  the  coaft  of  Malabar  a  fouth- 
weft  wind  begins  to  blow  from  the  fea  at  the  end  of  June, 
with  continued  rain,  and  rages  againft  the  coaft  for  four 
months,  during  which  time  die  weather  is  calm  and  fereno 
on  the  co4ft  of  Coromandel ;  and  towards  the  end  of  Odober, 
the  rainy  feafop,  whicji  they  term  the  change  of  the  monfoon, 
begins  on  the  coaft  of  jppromandel :  at  which  time  the  tcm- 
peftuous  winds  bearing  continually  againft  a  coaft  in  which 
there  arc  no  good  ports,  ma|ce  ij  fp  dangerous  for  the  ihipping 
to  remain  there,  for  the  three  enfMing  months,  that  it  is 
fcarcc  ever  attempted.  This  h  the  caufe  of  the  periodical 
return  of  our  fliips  to  Bombay,  )vbere  there  is  a  fecure  har^ 
hour,  and  convenient  docks/ 

With  regard  to  the  interior  government  of  the  country^ 
and  the  fplendor  of  its  defpotic  king,  we  ftiall  give  an  ac-* 
c6i;nt  thereof  in  the  words  of  S»r  Thomas  Rowc, 

Extra* 
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fixtraA  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  to  the  Archbi{h(^ 
of  Canterbury,  dated  Adfmere,  January  29,  1615. 

«*  Thcfe  people  have  no  written  laws  :  the  king's  judgment 
binds  ;  virho  fits  and  gives  (entence  once  a  week  with  much  pa« 
tien^e,  both  in  civil  alid  criminal  caiifes>  where  foipetimes  he 
fees  the  execution  done  by  his  elephants  with  too  much  de« 
light  in  blood. 

<^  His  governors  of  provinces  rule  by  his  firmans,  which  are 
his  letters  or  commiffions  authorizing  them,  and  take  life  an4 
goods  at  pleafure. 

**  In  revenue  he  doubtlefs  exceeds  either  Turk  or  Perfian,  Of 
any  eaftern  prince;  the  fums  I  dare  not  name :  but  the  reafon, 
all  the  lands  ^re  his,  no  man  has  a  foot.  He  maintains  all 
that  are  not  mechanics,  by  revenues  beflowed  on  them,  reck- 
oned by  horfes ;  and  the  allowance  of  many  is  greater  thaa 
the  eflates  of  German  princes.  All  men  rife  to  greater  and 
greater  lordfhips  as  they  advance  in  favour,  which  is  got  by 
frequent  prefents,  rich  and  rare.  The  mogul  is  heir  to  all 
that  die,  as  well  thofe  that  gained  it  by  their  induftry,  as 
inerchant$,  &c.  as  thofe  that  live  by  him.  He  takes  all  their 
money,  only  leaving  the  widow  and  daughters  what  he  pleafes. 
Xo  the  fons  of  tho&  that  die  worth  two  or  three  millions,  he 

Elves  fbme  fmall  lordfliip  to  begin  the  world  anew.  The  king 
ts  put  in  three  feveral  places  three  times  of  the  day,  except 
fomething  extraordinary  hinder  him :  an  hour  at  noon  to  fee 
his  elephants  fight ;  from  four  till  five  to  entertain  all  comers, 
to  be  fcen  and  worfhiped  ;  from  nine  till  midnight  amidf];  hi^ 
principal  men  in  more  familiarity,  being  below  among  them* 
*^  All  the  policy  of  his  ftate  is  to  keep  the  greateft  meif 
about  him,  or  to  pay  them  afar  off  liberally  ♦.  There  is  no 
council,  but  every  ofiicer  gives  the  king  his  opinion  'apart. 
He  (meaning  Jehan  Guire,  grandfather  of  Aurenzebe)  is  of 
poujitenance  chearful,  and  not  proud  in  nature,  but  only  by 
habit  and  cuftom,  for  at  night  he  is  ypry  affable  and  full  of 
gentle  converfation. 

*'  The  buildings  are  all  baf^,  of  mud,  one  ftory  high.  I  know 
pot  by  what  policy  the  king  feeks  the  ruin  of  all  the  antient 
pities  which  were  nobly  built,  and  now  lie  defolate  and  in 
rubbiih.  His  q^yn  houfes  are  of  ftone,  handfome  and  uni- 
form.    His  great  mep  bui}d  not,  for  want  pf  inheritance; 

*  And  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  to  keep  a  great  naober  of 
fpies  coocinualiy  about  them.  ^       -     .      c 
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and|  as  far  as  I  have  yet  feen^  live  in  tents  or  houfes  worfe  than, 
•ur  cottages/' 

A  Letter  of  the  fame  Pate  from  Sir  Thomas  Roe^  to  the  Eaft* 

«      India  Company. 

<*  At  my  firft  audience,  themogtil  prevented  me  in  fpeech, 
l^idding  me  welcome  as  to  the  brother  of  the  king  my  mafter  : 
and,  after  many  compliments,  I  delivered  his  majefty's  letter, 
with  a  copy  of  it  in  Perfian :  then  I  fhevired  my  commiilion, 
fuid  delivered  yopr  prefcnts;  that  is,  the  coach,  the  virginaJs> 
the  knives,  a  fcarf  embroidered,  and  a  fword  of  ray  own. 
]9e,  fitting  in  his  ft^te,  could  not  >)veil  fee  the  coach,  but 
lent  many  to  view  it,  and  caufed  the  muQcian  to  play  on  the 
virginals,  which  gave  him  content.  At  night,  having  flaid 
the  coachman  and  muiician,  he  came  down  into  a  court,  got 
into  the  coach,  and  into  every  corner  of  it,  caufing  it  to  be 
drawn  about.  Then  he  fent  to  me,  though  it  was  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  for  a  fervant  to  put  on  his  fcarf  and  fword  after  the 
Englifh  fafhion  ;  of  which  lie  was  foproud,  that  he  walked 
vip  and  down  flouriihing  it,  and  has  never  fince  been  feea 
without  it.  But  after  the  Engliih  were  come  away,  be  afted 
the  Jefuit,  whether  the  king  of  England  was  a  great  kmg, 
that  fent  prefents  of  fo  fmall  value,  and  that  he  looked  for 
fome  jewels. 

^^  There  is  nothing  more  welcome  here,  nor  did  I  ever  ice 
men  fo  fond  of  drink,  as  the  king  and  prince  are  of  red  wine^ 
whereof  the  governor  pf  Surat  fent  up  fome  bottles,  and  the 
king  has  ever  fince  folicited  for  more«:  I  think  four  or  five 
caiks  of  that  wine  will  t>e  more. welcome  thantl^e  riche£| 
jewels  in  Cheapfidet" 

Extracts  from  Sir  Thomaq  Roe's  Journal. 

«•  The  king  having  been  far  gone  over  night  in  wine,  hmt^ 
however  accidentally  or  malicioufty,  fpoke  of  the  laft  mcny 
night,  and  that  many  of  the  nobility  drank  wine,  which 
none  muft  do  without  leave.  The  king  forgetting  his  order, 
aiked  who  gave  it,  and  anfwer  was  made  the  buckfliee  ;  for 
no  man  dares  fay  it  was  the  king  when  he  makes  a  doubt  of 
it.  Thecuftom  is,  that  when  the  king  drinks,  which  is  alone, 
fometimes  he  will  command  the  nobiUty  to  drink  after  him  5 
which  if  they  do  not,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  crime  :  and  fq 
every  man  that  takes  a  cup  of  wine  of  the  officer,  has  his  name 
.writ  down,  and  he  makes  his  obeifance,  though  perhaps  the 

king'« 
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Icixig^s  eyes  are  clouded.  The  king  not  remembering  his  own 

oommand,  called  the  buckfhee,  and  alked  whether  he  gave 

the  order,  who  falfelv  denied  it,  for  he  had  it  from  the  king» 

sind  by  name  called  all  that  drank  with  the  ambailador.     The 

Icing  then  called  for  the  lift,  and  the  perfons  named  in  it,  and 

fined  fome  one,  fome  two,  and  fome  three  thoufand  roupeesi 

and  fome  that  were  nearer  his  perfon,  he  caufed  to  be  whipped 

]>efore  him,  they  receiving  a  hundred  and  thirty  ftripes  witll 

a  terrible  inftrument,  having  at  the  ends  of  four  cords,  ironA 

Kke  fpur-rowcls,    fo   that  every  ftroke  made  four  wounds^ 

When  they  lay  for  dead  on  the  ground,  he  commanded  the 

fi2uiders-by  to  fpurn  them,    and  after  that,  the  porters  tx> 

break  their  ftaves  on  them.     Thus  moft  cruelly  mangled  and 

bruifed  they  were  carried  out:  one  of  them  died  on  the  fpot» 

Some  would  have  excufed  it  by  laying  it  on  the  ambafTador, 

but  the  king  replied,  he  only  ordered  a  cup  or  two  to  be  given 

him.     Drunkennefs  is  a  common  vice,  and  an  exercife  of  the 

king's  ;  yet  it  is  fo  ftridly  forbidden,  that  no  man  can  enter 

the  Guzelcan  when  the  king  fits,  but  the  porters  fmell  hia 

breath,  and  if  he  have  but  tafted  wine,  he  is  not  fufFered  to 

come  in,  and  if  the  j-eafon  of  his  abfence  be  but  known,  k 

will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  efcape  the  whip  :  for  if  the  king. 

ence  takes  offence,  the  father  will  not  fpeak  for  the  fon. 


**  The  fecond  of  September  iyas  the  king's  birth-day,  and 
kept  with  great  folcmnity.  On  this  day  the  king  is  weighed 
againft  foo^  jewels,  gold,  fllver,  ftufFs  of  gold,  £lver,  and 
filk,  butter,  rice,  fruit,  and  many  other  things,  of  every 
fort  a  little,  which  is  all  given  to  the  Bramins. 

«^  He  was  fo  rich  in  jewels,  that  I  own  in  my  life  I  never 
faw  fuch  ineftimable  wealth  together*  The  time  was  fpent 
in  bringing  his  greateft  elephants  before  him ;  fome  of  which 
being  lord-elephants,  had  their  chains,  bells  and  furniture  of 
gold  and  filver,  with  many  gilt  banners  and  flags  carried 
about  them,  and  eight  or  ten  elephants  waiting  on  each  of 
them,  cloathed  in  gold,  iilk,  and  filver. 

<<  In  this  manner  about  twelve  con^panies  paflfed  by  moft 
richly  adorned,  tKe  firft  having  all  the  plates  on  his  head  and 
breau  fet  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  being  a  beaft  'of  won* 
derful  bulk  and  beauty.  They  all  bowed  down  before  the 
king,  making  their  reverence  vtrj  handfomely.  This  was  the 
fificSt  (how  of  beafts  I  ^ver  £iw« 
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^^  1  found  the  mogul  fitting  on  his  throne,  and  a  beggar  at 
Ills  feet,  a  poor  filly  old  man,  all  ragged  and  patched.  The 
country  abounds  in  this  fort  of  profeued  poor  holy  men  ;  they 
are  called  P'akeers  *,  and  hela  in  great  veneration :  and  iit 
works  of  mortification  and  voluntary  fuffering,  they  out-dd 
all  that'has  ever  been  pretended  either  by  heretics  or  idolaters. 
This  miferable  wretch  cloathed  in  rags,  crowned  with  fea- 
thers, and  covered  with  afhes,  his  majefty  talked  with  about 
an  hour  fo  familiarly,  and  with  fuch  feeming  kindnefs,  that 
It  muft  argue  an  humility  not  found  eafily  among  kings.  The 
beggar  fat,  which  the  king's  fon  dares  not  do.  He  gave  the 
king  a  prefent  of  a  cake,  mixed  with  a(hes,  burnt  on  the  coals, 
and  made  by  himfelf  of  coarfe  grain,  which  the  king  willing- 
ly accepted,  broke  a  bit  and  eat  it,  which  a  nice  perfon 
could  fcarce  have  done  ^  then  he  took  the  clout  that  wrapped 
It  up,  and  put  it  into  the  poor  man's  bofom,  and  fent  for  a 
hundred  roupees,  and  with  his  own  hand  poured  them  into 
the  poor  man's  lap,  and  gathered  up  for  him  what  fell  befides. 
When  his  collation,  or  banquet,  and  drink  came,  whatfoevei^ 
he  took  to  eat  he  broke  and  gave  the  beggar  half ;  and  rifmg 
after*  many  humiliations  and  charities,  the  old  wret(!h  tiot 
being  nimole,  he  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  though  no  cleanly 
perfon  durft  have  touched  him,  and  embracing  him  three 
times,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  calling  him  fathcTi 
left  him  and  all  of  us  in  admiration, 

*  There  are  few  books  of  voyages  among  the  Turks  or  tndiani 
which  do  not  make  mention  of  the  Fakeers  or  Joguies.  The  for- 
mer is  a  Turki(h  word,  and  fignifies  poor;  the  latttt*  is  the  Ifidian 
name  for  thefe  extraordinary  faints,  for  fuch  they  are  eftcemed, 
and  are  called  Santos  at  Cairo,  and  in  many  other  parts.  It  is  wcH 
known  that  the  veneration  paid  to  the  nun>erous  body  of  tbcfe 
worthlefs  and  infolent  beggars,  is  owing  to  the  opinion  of  extra* 
ordinary,  fandtity  which  a  few  of  this  fe6t  acquire  by  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  fmgular  and  fantaflical  vows.  Some  have  made 
a  vow  to  hold  their  arms  above  their  head  till  they  contra^  at 
fiiffhefsy  and  can  never  be  moved :  others  to  keep  their  handl 
clenched  till  the  nails  grow  through  them  :  others  to  fit  in  chairs 
full  of  iharp  nails,  to  drag  a  heavy  chain,  to  carry  vaft  weights 
about  their  necks,  or  fire  on  their  heads.  Some  years  ago  one  of 
thefe  made  a  vow  to  meafure  the  length  of  the  \^hole  einpire  with 
his  own  body ;  and  at  this  time  there  is  a  Fakeer  who  every  da/ 
rolls  himfelf  round  the  rock  at  Trichinopoly^  which  is  a  mile  in 
circumference, 
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While  the  king  appeared  at  the  window,  two  eunuchs  ftood 
on  two  treflels  with  long  poles,  and  feather-fans  at  the  end 
of  them,  fanning  him*     He  beftowed  many  favours,  and  re- 
ceived many  prerents.    At  one  fide  in  a  window  were  his  two 
principal  wives,  whofe  curiofity  made  them  break  little  holes 
in  a  grate'  of  reed  that  hung  before  it,  to  gaze  on  me ;  I  faw 
firft  their  fingers,  and  then,  they  laying  their  face  clofe^ 
firft  the  one  and  then  the  other,  1  could  fometimes  difcern 
their  full  proportion*     They  were  indifFerently  white,  w;itli 
black  hair  fmoothed  up:  but  if  there  had  been  no  other  light, 
their  diamonds  and  pearls  had  fufficed  to  (how  them.     When 
I  Jooked  up  they  retired,  and  were  fo  merry,  that  I  fuppofed 
they  laughed  at  me.     On  a  fudden  the  king  rofe,  we  retired 
to  the  Durbar,  and  fat  on  the  carpets,  attending  his  coming 
out.     Not  long  after-  he  came  and  fat  about  half  an  hour, 
till   his  ladies   at  their  door  had  mounted  their  elephants, 
irhich  were  about  fifty,   all  of  them  richly  adorned,    but 
chiefly  with  turrets  on  their  backs,  all  enclofed  with  grates 
of  gold  wire  to  look  through,  and  canopies  over  of  cloth  of 
iilver.     Then  the  king  came  down  the  flairs  with  fuch  an 
acclamation  of  health  to  the  king,  as  would  have  out-roared 
cannon.     At  tfie  foot  of  the  flairs,  where  I  met  him,  and 
ihuffled  to  be  next,  one  brought  a  mighty  carp,  another  a 
difh  of  white  ftufFlike  flarch,  into  which  he  put  his  finger, 
touched  the  fifh,  and  fo  rubbed  it  on  his  forehead :  a  cere- 
mony ufed  prefaging  good  fortune.     Then  another  came  and 
girt  on  his  fword,  and  hung  on  his  buckler,  fet  all  over  with 
diamonds  and  rubies,  the  belts  of  gold  fuitable :  another  hung 
on  his  quiver  with  thirty  arrows,  and  his  bow  in  a  cafe,  be- 
ing the  fame  that  was  prefented  by  the  Perfian  ambaflador. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  rich  turbant,  with  a  plume  of  heron's 
feathers, -not  many,  but  long:  on  the  one  fide  a  ruby  unfet 
as  big  as  a  walnut,  on  the  other  fide  a  diamond  as  large,  and 
in  the  middle  an  emerald  much  bigger.     His  flafF  was  wound 
about  with  a  chain  of  great  pearl,   rubies   and  diamonds 
drilled.     About  his  neck  he   wore  a  chain  of  three  firings 
t>f  moil  excellent  pearl,  the  largefl  I  ever  faw.     Above  his 
elbows,  armlets  fet  with  diamonds,  and  on  his  wrifts  three 
rows  of  feveral   forts ;  hi^  hands  bare,  but  almofl  on  every 
finger  a  ring  :  his  gloves,  whiph  were  Englifh,  fluck  under 
his  girdle.    His  coat  was  cloth  of  gold  without  fleeves,  upon 
a  fine  femian  as  thin  as  lawn*    On  his  feet  a  pair  of  bufkins 
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embroidered  with  pearl,  the  toes  fharp  and  turning  up.  Thus 
armed  afid  accoutred,  he  went  to  the  coach  that  attended  him 
with  bis  new  Englifh  fervant,  who  was  cloathed^  as  rich  as* 
any  player,   and  more  gaudy,  and  had  broke  four  borfes^ 
which  were  trapped  and  hamefled  in  gold  and  velvets«     Thitf 
was  the  firft  coach  he  ever  fat  in,  made  bv  that  fent  out  of 
England,  and  fo  like,  that  I  knew  it  not  but  by  the  corer^ 
which  was  a  Perfian  gold  velvet.     He  fat  at  the  end,  and  on 
each  fide  went  two  eunuchs,  who  carried  fmaM  maces  of  gold 
Jet  all  over  with  rubies,  with  a  long  bunch  of  faorfe-tau  to 
flap  the  flies  away.     Before  him  went  drums,  bafe  trumpets, 
and  loud  mnfick  ;   many  canopies,-   umbrellas^   and  other 
fiiange  enfigns  of  majefty,  made  of  cloath  of  gold,  fet  iii 
many  places  with  rubies.     Nine  led  horfes,  the  furniture  all 
garnilhed,  fome  with  pearls  and  emeralds,  fome  only  wirh 
ftuds  enaoielled.    The  Perfian  ambaflfador  prefented  nim  a 
horfe.    Next  behind  came  three  plankeens,   the  carriages 
and  feet  of  one  plated  with  gold,  fet  af  the  ends  With  ftones^ 
and  covered  with  crimfon  velvet,  embroidered  with  pearly 
and  fringes  of  great  pearl,  hanging  in  ropes  a  foot  deep,  a 
border  about  it  fet  vrith  rubies  and  emeralds :  and  a  footmad 
carried  a  footftool  of  gold  fet  with  ftones.     The  other  twd 
plankeens  were  covered  and  lined  only  with  cloth  of  gold; 
Next  followed  the  Englifh  coach  newly  covered  and  richly 
adorned,  which  he  had  given  to  queen  Nourmahal,  who  fat 
in  it.     After  them  a  third,  in  which  fat  his  youngeft  (bns; 
Then  followed  above  twenty  elephants  royal,  led  for  him  to 
mounts  fo  rich  in  ftones  and  furniture  that  they  glittered  like 
the  fun.     Every  elephant  had  fundry  flags  of  cloth  of  filveri 
gilt  fattin  and  taflety.     His  noblemen  he  fufiered  to  walk  oii 
foot,  viHbich  I  did  to  the  gate,  and  left  him.     His  wives  oii 
their  elephants  were  carried  half  a  mile  behind  him. 

When  he  came  before  the  door,  where  his  eldcft  fon  was 
kept  prifoner,  he  ftayed  the  coach,  and  called  for  him.  He 
came  and  made  reverence,  with  a  (word  and  buckler  in  his 
hand,  his  beard  grown  to  his  middle,  a  fign  of  disfavour. 
The  king  commanded  him  to  mount  one  of  the  fparc  ele- 
phants, and  fo  rode  next  to  him,  with  extraodinary  applaufe 
and  joy  of  all  men,  who  are  now  filled  with  new  hopes.  The 
king  gave  him  one  thoufand  roupees  to  caft  to  the  people. 
His  jailor,  Afaph  Chan,  and  all  thofe  monfters  were  yet  oh 
foot :  I  took  horfe  to  avoid  the  croud  and  other  inconve- 
niences, and  croffed  out  of  the  Lefkai;  before  him,  waiting 
till  he  came  near  his  tents.  He  paflcd  all  the  way  between  a 
guard  of  elephants,  havirisj  evci^  one  a  turret  on  his  back^ 

I  an<{ 
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'iklk^  oh  the  tour  corners  of  each,  four  banners  of  yellow  taffety, 
iktid  right  before  a  piece  of  cannon  carrying  a  bullet  as  big  as 
a  tennis-ball,  the  gunner  behind  it.     They  wiere  in  all  about 
three  hundred.     O^er  elephants  of  ftate  went  before,  and 
behind,  about  fix  hundred,  all  of  which  were  covered  with 
Velvet,  or  doth  of  gold,  and  had  two  or  three  gilded  1>an« 
aer$  :   feveral  footmen  ran  along  the  way  with  fkins  of  water 
to  lay  the  duft  before  the  king.    No  horfe  or  man  was  fufferr 
)ed  to  come  within  two  furlongs  of  the  coach,  except  tbofe 
that  liiralked  by  pn  foot ;  fo  that  I  hafled  to  his  tents  to  at- 
tend bis  alighting.     They  were  walled  in  about  half  an  En^- 
glifh  mile  in  compafs,  in  form  6f  a  fort|  with  feveral  angles 
^nd  bulwarks,  and  high  curtains  of  a  coarfe  ftuff*  madcxlike 
arrafi,  fed  oh  the  outfide,  and  withih  figures  in  panes,  with  a 
handfome  giatehoufe  ;  every  poft  that  bore  thefe  up  was  head^^ 
«d  \7itfa  brafs.     The  throng  was  great :  J  had  a  mind  to  go 
in,  but  ho  one  was  permitted^  the  greateft  in  the  land  fitting 
at  the  door;  however  I  made  an  of^r,  and  they  admitted  me^ 
but   refufed  the  Perfian  ambafTador,     In  the  midft  of  thi^ 
court  was  a  throne  of  mother  of  pearl,  borne  on  two  pillars 
raifed  on  earth,  covered  over  with  a  high  tent^  the  pole  head^ 
ed  with  a  knob  of  gold :  under  that,  canopies  of  cloth  of 
jgold,  and  under  foot  carpets.   When  the  king  entered,  every 
man  cried  joy  and  good  fortune^  a|!|d  fo  we  took  our  places^ 
He  called  for  water,  wafhed  his  hand^^  and  departed. 

'"  Within  this  in'clofure  were  aboUt  thirty  diyifions  with 
tents.  All  the  noblemen  retired  to  theirs^  which  were  in  ex- 
cellent forms,  fome  all  tfi^hite,  fome  green,  fome  mixed,  all 
fnclofed  as  orderly  as  any  houfe,  in  the  moft  magnificent  man- 
lier I  ever  faw.  The  vale  ihowed  like  a  beautiful  city,  for 
the  baggage  made  no  cohfufion  ;  I  was  ill  provided  with  car- 
nages, and  afhamed  of  ihy  equipage ;  for  five  ye^rs  allows 
iance  would  net  have  provided  me  an  indifferent  tent  anfwer* 
able  to  others ;  and  to  add  to  the  grandeur,  every  man  has 
two,  fo  that  one  of  them  goes  before  to  the  next  ground,  and 
is  fet  up  a  day  before  the  king  rifes  from  the  place  where  he  is.''. 


■  '         I  .HJ   I    I  .   <> 
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THE  ifland  of  Bombay  lies  in  the  latitude  of  eighteen  d^ 
grees^  forty-one  minutes  of  north  latitude,  on  the  coail  of 
Decao^  the  high  mountains  of  which  ar^  full  in  view,  at  a 
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trifling  diftance,  and  is  fo  fituate,  as,  together  with  » 
winding  of  other  iflands  along  that  continent,  to  form  one 
of  the  moft  commodious  bays  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  from 
which  diftincElion  it  receives  its  denomination  of  Bombay,  hj 
corruption  from  the  Portugueze  Buon-bahia,  though  now 
ufually  written  by  them  Bombaim.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
harbour  is  fpacious  enough  to  contain  any  number  of  (hips  ; 
has  excellent  anchoring-ground,  and  by  its  circular  po&tion^ 
can  afFord  them  a  land-locked  fhelter  againft  any  winds,  to 
which'  the  mouth  of  it  is  expofed.  It  is  alfo  admirably  fituate 
for  a  center  of  dominion  and  commerce,  with  refpea  to  the 
Klalabar  coaft,  the  Gulf  of  Perfia,  the  Red-Sea,  and  the 
whole  trade  of  that  fide  of  the  great  Indian  peninfula,  and 
northern  parts  adjoining  to  it :  to  the  government  of  which 
prefidency  then,  they  are  very  properly  Subordinated. 

Confidering  too  that  this  ifland  is  fituated  within  the  tropics, 
the  climate  of  it  is  far  from  intolerable  from  its  heat,  in  any 
time  of  the  year,  though  never  fufceptible  of  any  degree  of 
told  beyond  what  muft  be  rather  agreeable  to  an   European 
conftitution.     In  the  very  hotteft  fcafon,  which  is  that  which 
immediately  precedes  the  periodical  return  of  the  rains,  the 
refrefliment  of  the  alternate  land  and  fca-breezes,  is  hardly 
*  ever  wanting,  the  calms  being  generally  of  a  very  fliort  dura- 
tion i  fo  that  perhaps,  in  the  year,  there  may  be  a  few  days 
of  an  extraordinary  fultry  heat,  and  even  thofe  may  be  made 
fupportable,  by  avoiding  any  violent  exercife,  by  keeping  efpc- 
cially  out  of  the  malignant  unmitigated  glare  and  adiion  of 
the  fun,  and  by  a  lii>jit  unoppreflive  diet.     Great  care  too 
fhould  be  taken  of  not  expofing  ones  felf  to  the  dangerous  cf- 
fc(5t  of  the  night- dews,  and  of  the  too  quick  tranfition  from  a 
ftate  of  open  pores,  to  their  perfpiration  being  Ihut  up,  which 
IS  fo  often  the  cafe  of  thofe,  who,  from  an  impatience  of  heat, 
venture  to  fleep  from  under  cover,  in  the  raw  air  of  the  night, 
pleafantly  indeed,  but  pernicioufly  cooled  by  the  abfence  of 
the  fun  :  a  cirdumftance  yet  more  fatal,  to  fuch  as  have  be- 
lides  been  heated  by  any  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 
Bombay,  in  fadl,  had  long  borne  an  infamous  charafter  for 
■•   unhealthfulnefs.      It   was   commonly '  called    the    burying- 

f  round  of  the  Engliflij  but  this  was  only  till  an  experience, 
ought  at  the  expence  of  a  number  of  lives,  had'rendered  the 
caufes  of  fuch  a  mortality  more  known,  and*  con feqently  more 
guarded  againfl.  Amongft  others,  the  principal  ones  doubt- 
lefs  were, 

Firft,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  precautions  and 
management  req^uired  by  it^  not  being  fo  fufficicntly  knmvn, 

as 
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.113  tikdy  now  are;  if  that  knowledge  was  but  prevalent  enoughs 
with  many,  for  them  to  facrifice  their  pleafures  of  intemper-< 
ance,  or  the  momentary  reh'ef  from  a  prefent  irkfomnefs  of 
heat,  to  the  prefervation  of  their  healths* 

Formerly  too,  there  obtained  a  prafticc  efteem^d  very  per-^ 
hicious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  employing  a  manure 
for  the  coconut-trees,  (^ which  gro\<r  in  abuudance  on  the 
liland)  conlifting  of  the  finall  fry  of  fifli,  and  called  by  the 
country  name  Buckfliaw,  which  was  undoubtedly  of  great 
fervice^  both  to  augmenty  and  meliorate  their  produce;  but 
thro'  its  quantity  being  but  fuperficially  laid  in  trenches  round 
the  root,  and  confequently  the  eafier  to  be  exhaled,  diffufed^ 
ds  it  putrefied,  a  very  unvvholefome  vapor.  There  are  fouie 
however  who  deny  this,  and  infift  on  the  ill  confcquences  of 
this  manure  to  be  purely  imaginary,  or  at  leaft  greatly  exagger- 
ated.; giving  for  reafon,  that  the  inhabitants  themfelves  were 
jieve^  fenfible  of  any  noxious  quality  in  that  method,  and  that 
if  the  ifland  is  now  Icia  unhealthy,  that  change  muft  be  fought 
for  in  other  caufes.  But  all  are  agreed,  that  the  habitations 
in  the  woodsy  or  coconut -groves,  are  unwholefome,'from  the 
air  wanting  a  free  current  through  them,  and  from  the  trees 
diemfelves,  difFufing  a  kind  of  vaporous  moifture,  unfavour- 
slble  to  the  lungs  :  a  complaint  common  to  all  clofe- wooded 
tountries. 

There  has  alfo  been  another  reafon  affigned  for  the  ifland 
having  grown  healthier,  from  the  leflening  of  the  waters,  by 
a  breach  of  the  fea  being  banked  off,  which  however  does  not 
j|eem  to  me  a  fatisfadlory  one.  There  is  ftiJl  fubfifting  a  great 
body  of  fait  water  on  the  infide  of  the  breach,  the  communi- 
cation of  which  with  the  fea,  being  lefs  free,  than  before  the 
breach  was  built^  miift  be  in  proportion  more  apt  to  ftagnate^ 
9nd  breed  noxious  vapours ;  fo  that  this  alteration,  by  the 
breach,  cannot  enter  for  much,  if  any  thing,  into  the  pro- 
pofed  folution,  which  may  perhaps  be  better  reduced  into  the 
before-mentioned  one  of  the  different  diet,  and  manner  of 
living  of  the  Europeans  :  not  however  without  taking  into 
account,  the  place  being  provided  with  more  fkilful  phyficians 
than  formerly  :  when  there  was  lefs  nicenefs  in  the  choice  of 
then),  furgeons,  and  furgeons-mates  of  (hips,  and  thofe 
none  of  the  cxperteft,  ufcd  to  be  admitted  almoft  virithout  any 
or  but  fuperficial  examination  j  though  in  fo  tender  a  point, 
as  that  of  the  life  of  fubje^ls ;  always  precious,  and  furely 
fhore  fo,  where  they  are  fo.  difficult  to  recruit.  The  fame 
negligence  was  alfo  obferved  with  refpeft  to  the  gallies,  and 
tothier  armed  veficls  of  the  company  in  thofe  parts ;  and,  to 
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fay  the  truth,  the  pay  was  too  Sender  to  invite  into  fudi  Ht^ 
vice  any  capable  pertons.  And  here  I  cannot  omit  inferting, 
though  digreffively,  one  inftance  of  a  wanton  difregard  to  that 
material  point,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  have  been  credibly 
alTured.  Mr.  Phipps,  one  of  the  former  governors,  on  ex- 
amining the  marine  eftablifhment  of  Bombay,  in  which  be 
propofed  making  retrenchments,  by  way  of  currying  favour 
with  his  mafters  at  home,  which  is  often  done,  by  the  falfeft, 
and  moft  ruinous  ceconomy,  obferved  the  furgeons  pay  rated 
at  forty-two  rupees  per  month,  which,  at  the  ufual  way  of 
xeckonin^  of  a  rupee  for  half-a  crown,  was  juft  five  guineas  > 
**  What !"  feys  he,  "  there  muft  be  fome  miftake;  the  figures 
are  tranfpofed,  it  muft  be  twenty-four  inftead  of  forty-two  :'* 
and  for  the  fake  of  this,  in  every  fenfe  a  barbarous  joke,  he, 
with  a  dafli  of  his  pen,  curtailed  the  pay  accordingly :  but 
liirely  this  was  father  cutting  into  the  ^ick,  than  paring  off 
cxcrefcences* 

But  whatever  may  be  the  reafon,  the  point  is  certain,  that 
idle  climate  is  no  longer  fo  fatal  to  the  Engliih  inhabitants  as 
k  ufed  to  be,  and  incomparably  more  healthy  than  many  other 
af  our  fettlements  in  India. 

Ther  moft  qpmmon  diforders  are  fevers,  to  which  mufcular 
Jlirong  men  are  more  fubje<^  than  thofe  of  laxer  fibres  \  and 
bloody  fluxes ;  but  the  laft  make  much  lefs  ravage  than  they 
ufed  to  do,  where  they  fixed,  from  the  fuperior  method  of 
treating,  them.  New-comers  too  efpecially  are  liable  to  fome 
cutaneous  eruptions,  fuch  as  the  prickly  heat,  which  is  rather 
reckoned  beneficial  than  otherwife;  and  a  fort  of  tetters, 
called  ring-worms,  from  their  circular  form,  about  the  fise 
of  a  Ihilling,  which  however  foon  fubmit  to  a  gentle  phyfick^ 
]»g^  or  even  to  fome  flight  outward  application. 

The  barbeers,  a  violent  diforder,  generally  ending  m 
rendering  all  the  limbs  paralitic  ;  and  the  mordechin,  which 
is  a  fit  of  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  that  often  proves 
£iital,  are  diftempers  hardly  now  known  on  the  ifland. 

In  fhort,  this  place,  the  name  of  which  ufed  to  carry  ter* 
ror  with  it,  with  refpe^t  to  its  unheal thinefs,  is  now  no  longer 
to  be  dreaded  on  that  account,  provided  aay  common  mea«> 
fure  of  temperance  be  obferved,  without  which  the  tenure  of 
health,  in  any  climate,  muft  be  a  hazardous  one. 

The  feafons  however  can  at  moft  be  divided  into  three;  the 
cool,  the  hot  and  the  rainy  ;  or  indeed  properly  enough  intt> 
die  dry  weather,  which  lafts  eight  months  in  the  year;  aiut 
into  the  wet,  which  continues  about  four  months,  raining. 
but  with  ibort  intermiffions.-    The  fetting  in  of  the  rains,;  i« 
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« cmifm>»1y  ulheredby  9  violent  thundcr-ftorra,  generally  called 
the  Eiephanta,  a  name  which  it  probably  receives  in  the  Afi* 
-atic  ftyle,  from  the  comparifon  of  its  force  to  that  of  the  ele- 
phant. This  however  is  a  pleafing  prelude  to  the  refrefliment 
that  folloivs,  from  the  rains  moderating  that  exceifive  heat, 
which  is  then  at  its  height,  and  naturally  brings  on,  with  the 
fun  that  raifcs  the  vapours,  the  relief  from  its  intenfe  ardor. 
They  begin  about  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  and  break  up 
atbout  the  beginning  of  September  j  after  which  there  is  never 
any,  unlefs,  and  that  but  rarely,  a  fhort  traniient  fhower. 
This  rainy  feafon  however,  though  extremely  hot,  in  any  dry 
intervals,  when  the  fun  (bines  out  for  a  few  hours,  is  count* 
«d  the  pleafanteft.  Yet  the  end  of  it,  and  fome  days  after, 
are  not  reckoned  but  the  ficklieft  time  of  the  whole  year, 
from  the  abundance  of  exhalations  forming  a  kind  of  taint, 
vaporous  bath,  from  which  thofe  who  lodge  in  apartments 
the  higheft  from  the  ground  arc  proportionably  lefs  ia  danger, 
the  atmofphere  growing  gradually  clearer  upwards. 

During  this  feafon  the  country-trading  vefTels  are  laid  up, 
Specially  thofe  belonging  to  the  black-merchants,  with  whom 
it  is  a  kind  of  fuperftition  not  to  fend  any  to  fea,  till  after  a 
feftival  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  rains,  the  ceremony  of  which 
confifts  chiefly  in  throwing,  by  way  of  oblation,  a  confe- 
crated  coconut  into  the  fea,  gilt  and  ornamented.  Then  and 
«iot  till  then  they  look  on  the  fea  as  open  and  navigable  till 
the  next  returning  rains.  How  this  folemn  anniverfary 
foolery  came  to  be  eftabliihed,  I  never  could  learn  from  any 
*>f  the  natives ;  it  being  probably  one  of  their  many  tra- 
^tional  cuftoms,  the  original  of  which  is  loft  in  the  remote- 
<iffi  of  their  antiquity. 

The  government  of  this  ifland  is  entirely  Englifb)  fubor- 
dfnate  to  the  Court  of  Direftors  of  the  United  Companieji 
of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  who 
appoint,  by  commiflion,  a  prefident,  to  whom  they  join 
a  council,  confifting  of  nine  perfons,  the  whole  number 
of  which  are  rarely,  or  rather  nevcjr  on  the  fpot,  being 
employed  as  chiefs  of  the  fcveral  faftories  fubordinate  to 
that  prefidency.  Such  of  the  council  as  are  at  Bombay,  are 
appointed  to  the  pofts  of  the  greateft  (ruft ;  fuch  as  accoun- 
tant, warchoufe-kccpcr,  land-paymafter,  marine-paymafter, 
and  other  offices  for  tranfafltng  the  company's  affairs.  They 
are  generally  fuch  as  have  rifcn  bv  degrees  from  the  ftation 
of  writers,  and  take  place  (unleis  otherwife  orde^red  froni 
home  j  according  to  the  feniority  of  the  fcrvicc, 
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The  prefident  then,  and  fuch  members  gf  the  council  %f 
arc  on  the  fpot,  being  convened  by  his  order  fignificd  to  then^ 
by  the  fecretary,  conftitute  a  regular  council  in  which  aJl 
piatters  are  decided  by  plurality  of  votes.  But  the  influence 
pf  the  prelidept  is  generally  fo  great,  that  few  or  no  pointy 
are  carried  but  according  to  his  will  and  didlate^.  For  fiiould 
Vny  of  the  council  oppofe  him,  he  has  it  fo  mi|ch  in  hj}5 
power  to  n^ake  their  fituation  uneafy  to  them,  that  they  muft 
quit  the  fervice,  and  repair  home ;  where,  unlefs  the  occafioa 
of  difcontent  is  very  flagrant  indeed,  they  rarely  meet  witl| 
puch  cQuntenance  or  redrefs  -y  tl^e  company  thinking  it 
rather  more  political  to  wink  ^t  the  faults  of  a  governoc^ 
yvhere  they  are  not  fuch  as  tq  be  tpo  hurtful  to  their  fervice* 
than  to  e^pofe  their  affairs  to  the  hazard  of  worfe  inconr 
yeniencies,  from  the  diffentions  of  any  number  pf  abfolutely 
co-ordinates.  And,  to  fay  the  truth,  this  weight  a-top^ 
though  liable  from  human  infirmity  to  be  fpmetimes  opprefEve^ 
jferves  to  keep  the  under  parts  fteady  and  ilxt  in  their  place  ; 
and.  it  is  befides  eafier  to  make  one  perfon  accountable  for  the 
adminiilratio|i  pf  things  than  z^  n^mber  j  and  fince  the  pre- 
fident  is  he  on  whom  the  company  chiefly  relies,  it  feeni$ 
l)^t  reafonable  that  he  (hould  have  the  greateft  {bare  pf  powec 

A$  tp  the  matters  of  a  judicial  nature,  they  were^  in  the 
year  1727,  fettled  by  a  royal  charter,  refpedliy^Iy  obtained  for 
the  three  chief  prefidencies  of  the  com^>apy  in  India:  to  wit, 
Bombay,  Fort  St.  George,  or  JMadrafs,  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
pandel,  apd  Calcutta  in  Bengali,     How  this  charter  was  re- 
ceived  or  managed  in  the  two  laft  places,  I  have  had  no 
diftiA<3^  account :  but  as  to  Bombay  am  better  informed.    At 
the  time  this  charter  was  procured  for  thefe  fettlements,  i( 
yfzs  generally  believiid  to  have  been  follicitcd  by  Mr.  Harrifon, 
once  a  governor  of  India,  but  at  that  time  a  dir^iStor  of  th^ 
Eaft-India  company,  who,  in  fadl,  meant  it  a^  a  temporary 
expedient  for  preferving  and  extending  his  influence  over  th^ 
fdirecS^ion  by  this  proof  of  his  favour  at  court;    though  the 
jplaufible  pretext  alledged  was  the  better  adminiftration  of 
juftice  in  thofe  colonies.     That  fuch  however  could  not  be 
f he  true  intention,  muft  appear  clearly  from  the  negleS  of  alj 
the  proper  ai)d  competent  means  for  eftablifliing  it,  efpecially 
wiih  reference  to  Bombay ;  and  indeed  as  to  the  two  otherS| 
I  never  heard  that  there  was  any  more  care  taken  of  th$m« 
The  charter  then  appointing  the  judges  of  Oyer  Terminer, 
jlie  Mayor's  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  this  laft  to 
^bndft  of  purely  the  prefident  and  council,  was  only  attendc4 
with  a  manufcript  book  of  inftrudlions;  which,  granting  it 
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was  framed  by  the  ableft  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  could  yet 
be  but  a  very  imperfe£l  guidance  to  the  gentlemen  nominated 
to  the  feveral  judicial  offices  neceflary  to  the  execution  thereof. 
Thefe  gentlemen  being,  generally  fpeaking,  fuch  as  cam.e 
very  young  out  of  their  country,  bred*  up  entirely  in  a  mer^ 
cantile  way,  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  laws-  of  Eng- 
land ;  they  were  in  courfe  then  liable  to  make  great  mif- 
takes,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  capital  importance :  and  however 
their  natural  good  fenfe  and  well-meaning  might  make  a  fbifc 
in  purely  commercial  cafes  to  decide  with  tolerable  equity^ 
they  could  not  but  be  greatly  at  a  lofs  in  thofe  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture, or  where  it  was  neceflary  to  pay  a  regard  to  the  parti- 
cular laws  of  England.  Ana  no  perfon  had  been  fent  out 
with  capacity  or  knowledge  enough  to  put  this  new  method 
of  procedure  into  a  proper  courfe,  and  to  afcertain  the  limits. 
of  the  feveral  jurifdi(Slit>ns  :  fo  that  the  charter  was  left  in  a 
manner  to  execute  itfelf.  But  this  infufBciency  of  judgement 
was  not  even  the  worft  of  its  confequences  :  for  feveral  of 
the  company's  fi^rvants,  named  efpecially  to  fill  the  offices 
of  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  Mayor's  Court,  even  though 
their  jurifdidion  was/  fubordinate  to  the  Court  of  Appeals^ 
afTumeJ  to  themselves  fuch  an  authority  and  independance, 
as  made  the  governor  and  council  jealous  of  theirs  being  lef- 
fened,  or  at  leafl  checked  by  it.  This  bred  fuch  feuds  and 
difTeniions,  that  feveral  bf  the  members  of  the  Mayor's  Court 
conceiving  themfelves  aggrieved,  quitted  the  fervice,  and 
repaired  home  to  the  company  with  their  complaints.  All. 
which  might  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  prevented,  if 
proper  perfons  had  been  appointed,  and  fent  out  by  the  com^ 
pany,  to  give  thefe  new  powers  their  due  digeftion  and  form. 
Whereas,  as  it  was,  the  want  of  knowledge,  the  inexperience 
and  aim  at  independance  in  the  appointed  members  of  the 
feveral  courts,  rendered  thisacceffion  of  authority  adangerou9 
tool  in  the  hands  of  perfons  fo  difqualified  for  the  exercife  of 
it :  fo  that  it  is  fcarce  a  doubt,  but  the  charter  had  beem 
better  not  obtained,  than  no  better  a  provifion  have  been 
made  for  its  adminiflration  and  maintenance.  The  negleft 
of  fuch  neceflary  precautions,  being  evidently  fitter  to  give 
a  fandiion  to  unavoidable  errors,  and  breed  diflentions,  than 
to  promote  a  regular  diflribution  of  juftice.  And,  to  fay  the 
truth,  any  fuch  difpoiition,  which  could  only  be  made  by  fend- 
ing out  perfons  competently  learned  in  the  law,  and  veiled 
with  a  fufficient  authority,  would  not  only  have  been  attended 
with  a  great  expence,  but  might  have  too  much  interfered 
yfit\i  the  plan  of  government  inftituted  by  the  company  at 
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home,  and  have  broice  that  unity  of  direAion  fo  necefikry  t^ 
the  due  fubordination  of  their  fervants. 

As  to  the  military  a|id  .marine  force,  k  is  confidered  a« 
more  immediately  under  the  diredion  of  the  prefident,  whoi 
is  entitled  general  and  commander  in  chiefs  though  nothing; 
material  is  fuppofed  to  be  ordered  concerning  either  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  council. 

As  to  the  military,  the  common  men  are  chiefly  fuch  as  the 
company  fends  out  in  their  (hips,  or  deierters  from  the  feveral 
nations  fettled  in  India,  Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguefe, 
which  laft  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Reynolds 
(Regnicolae) ;  and  laftly  Topaxzes,  moftiy  bhcic,  or  of  a 
mixed  bre^d  from  the  Portuguefe :  to  whom,  and  indeed  to 
a)l  the  Roman-cathdics  in  the  military  feryiee,  there  is  not 
the  leaft  objeAion  made,  or  moleftation  given  oh  account  of 
their  religion,  of  which  they  have  the  freeft  exercife  imagtn* 
able ;  nor  is  even  the  leaft  expediency  of  changing  it  ever 
mentioned  to  them :  fo  that  they  are  fo  eafy  on  that  head, 
that  they  might  fafely  be  trufted  in  any  war  againft  thofe  ot 
their  own  rdigion,  fuch  as  the  French,  or  tven  againft  the 
Portuguefe  themfelves.  At  leaft  I  never  heard  of  any  com- 
plaint relaring  tbcrctOt 

Thefe  then  are  formed  into  companies  under  Engliih  officers, 
ib  as  to  compofe  the  pn^fidiary  force  of  the  ifland ;  and  are 
beiides  occaiionally  draughted  off  in  detachments  or  parties 
ibnt  upon  command,  either  in  the  land-fervice,  or  in  re- 
inforcement of  the  fubordinate  fettlements,.  or  on  board 
the  erm^d  vtlTcis  which  conftitute  the  cbmpany's  marine  in 
thofe  parts. 

In  the  military  too  many  may  be  included  r^uhuly  formed 
companies  of  the  natives.     Thefe  foldiers  are  called  Sepajrs, 
who  have  their  proper  officers  with  the  titles  in  the  county- 
lilinguage,  all  however  under  the  orders  of  the  Englifli.  They 
u(e  muikets,  at  which  they  are  indifferently  expert ;  but  they 
are  chiefly  armed  in  the  country-manner,  with  (word  and 
target,  and  wear  the  Indian  drefs,  the  turbant,  cabay  or  veft, 
and  long  drawers.     Their  pay  is  but  fmall,  comparatively  to 
the  Europeans ;  and  yet  they  are  on  many  occaftons  very  fer- 
viceable  fron^  their  inurement  to  the  climate,  and  diet  of  the 
country  ;  and  are  rarely  known  to  mifbehave  or  give  way,  if 
they  are  well  led,  and  encouraged  by  the  exaihple  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans,   with  whom  they  are  joined.     Generally  fpeaking 
too  they  are  very  faithful  to  the  maftcrs  who  pay  them;  or,  to 
u(e  the  expreflion  familiar  to  the  natives,  to  thofe  whofc  fait 
tiiey  eat. 

5  There 
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There  Is  alfo  on  the  ifland  kept  up  a  fort  of  militia,  corn* 
|K>fcd  of  the  land-tillers,  and  bandarees,  whofe  living  depends 
chiefly  on  the  cultivation  of  the  toconut-trees,  who,  thougli 
aot  regularly  difciplined,  would  be  of  good  fervice,  e(beci4l/ 
in  any  laborious  part  of  military  duty,  and  would  ai&ft  in  th« 
defence  of  the  ifland^  againft  any  foreign  invailon,  for  the  fake 
of  their  families  there  fettled,  and  from  attachment  to  the 
£nglifh  government,  the  mildneis  and  juftice  of  which  is  the 
more  fenfible  to  them  from  the  comparifon  obvious  to  make 
pf  it,  to  the  oppreffion  of  the  neighbouring  governments. 

fiefides  the  necefiary  charge  of  a  prefidiary  force,  for  the 
^defence  of  the  ifland,  the  company  has  been  obliged  for  a 
number  of  years  to  keep  up  a  military  marine,  for  the  protec- 
tion bf  trade  upon  the  coaft;  the  whole  length  of  which  has, 
for  time  knmemorial,  been  infefted  with  pirates,  and  beara 
{pme  refemblance  to  that  part  of  the  African  coaft,  which  ba< 
fo  long  been  infamous  for  this  pra(3ice.  Certain  then  it  is^ 
that  but  for  the  conftantch«ck  they  were  kept  in  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  naval  force  in  thofe  parts,  tbofe  feas  would  have  fwarmed 
with  piratical  veifels,  and  no  trading  one,  unfufficiently  armed^ 
^uld  have  efcaped  them. 

The  coail  to  the  northward  of  Bombay  and  Surat,  wa» 
^iefly  the  harbour  of  a  neft  of  pirates,  called  Sanganians,  wha 
feldom  extended  their  cruize  far  beyond  the  latitude  of  their 

Kts,  and  were  efpecially  troublefome  to  the  trading  veflfek 
tnd  in  or  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Perfuu  But  they  rarely  at- 
tacked any  ibip  of  ftrength,  their  cruisers  being  of  no  fize, 
nor  carrying  any  artillery  equal  to  fuch  an  attempt.  Their 
phje&  too  was  chiefly  phinder,  without  making  (laves  of  thofi^ 
they  found  on  captured  veflels  ;  a  rule  which  however  they 
foinetimes  broke  thorough,  where  there  was  any  confiderablei 
ranfom  to  he  hoped  for. 

On  the  oppofite  coaft,  which  forms  the  end  of  the  Periiaa 
Gulph,  were  feated  the  Mu(kat-Arabs,  whofe  iirft  putting 
forth  ibips  for  cruising  was  purely  out  of  revenge  againft  the 
Portuguefe,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  barrafs  by  all  means, 
and  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  make  defcents  on  their  fettle-* 
ments  bordering  upon  Surat,  where  they  committed  all  fort  of 
devaft^tions.  But  having  once  got  a  relifli  of  pillaging  thefo 
their  enemies  at  fea,  they  began  to  extend  their  attacks  indif*^ 
criniii^eely  on  other  nations,  and  amongft  them  on  the  £ng« 
iifh  ;  from  whom,  however,  after  receiving  various 'defeata, 
^hey  wereindueed  to  abftain  in  future,  and  little  by  little  tak- 
ing a  cofpmercial  turn,  they  have  of  late  much  remitted  of  that 
{Hratical  turn>  and  keep  veiiels  Qf  force  rather  upon  the  4efen«- 
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five,  than  for  any  other  purpofe,  and  therewith  held  the  power 
ef  the  famous  Shah-Nadir  (Thomas  Cooley  Khawn)  in  de* 
fiance,  who  had  the  redudion  of  them  much  at  heart. 

Formerly  too  the  Malabar  coaft,  which,  though  it  gives  its 
name  to  the  fea-fhore  as  high  as  Surat,  properly  begins  at 
Mount-Dilly,  was  alfo  noted  for  the  pirates  that  it  bred,  who 
greatly  difturbed  the  navigation  of  the  Indian  feas.  But  thefe 
were  long  ago  quieted  by  the  Portugueze  armaments  ;  and 
fince,  having  been  not  only  overpowered  by  the  Englifh,  but 
difcountenanced  by  the  country-governments  who  ufed  to 
give  them  harbour  and  protection,  are  now  dwindled  to 
nothing. 

To  the  northward  too  of  Goa,  there  were  feveral  petty 
chiefs,  who  carried  on  this  piratical  courfe,  but  who  at  length 
came  to  an  amicable  correspondence  with  the  Engliih,  from 
their  dread  and  jealoufy  of  the  fuperior  and  growing  power  of 
Angria,  their  common  enemy,  though  from  different  reafons* 

It  was  then  principally  on  account  of  Angria,  whofe  do-*' 
minions  ftretched  from  the  mouth  of  Bombay  harbour,  down 
a  great  length  t>f  coaft  without -a  material  interruption,  thai! 
the  company  was,  in  its  own  defence,  obliged  to  keep  on 
foot  a  very  cxpenfive  maritime  force.  This  force  coniifted 
chiefly  of  gallies  built  here  in  England,  on  the  beautifnlleft 
models  that  can  be  imagined,  carrying  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  guns,  and  provided  with  oars,  which  were  of  a  fpecial 
fervice  m  a  calm.  They  had  alfo  a  few  grabs,  being  vefleltf 
of  much  the  fame  burthen,  but  built  in  the  country,  on  thQ 
model  of  Angria's  grabs,  with  prow?,  which  feem  beft  caU 
culated  for  carrying  chace-guns.  The  fdieme "  of  tbofe 
people's  gunnery  being  chiefly  to  get  into  the  wake  of  theii' 
enemy^  and  rake  him  fore-^and^-aft ;  a  kind  of  quarter-mafter 
conducing  the  veflel  till  he  brings  the  maft  of  his  chace  into 
one,  at  the  inftant  of  which  he  gives  the  word  for  firings  and 
commonly  does  the  greatefl:  execution  in  the- rigging,  after 
which  they  have  the  eafier  market  of  the  veflTel  thus  difabled* 
Otherwife,  they  are  too  flightly  built  to  ky  along-fide  of  any 
Ihip  of  the  leaft  weight  of  metal.  Their  great  ftrefs  then  lies 
on  thofe  prow-euns,  which  they  manage  lo  fpecial  advantage 
-in  a  calm,  havmg  armed  boats  to  tow  thenf  a-ftern  of  the 
veflel  they  attack,  and  which  for  want  of  wind  cannot  avoid 
them.  Of  thefe  armed  boats  called  Gallevats,  the  company 
maintains  alfo  a  competent  number,  for  the  fervice  of  their 
.  marine,  being  not  only  of  ufe  to  oppofe  them  to  the  enemy, 
but  for  purfuit,'  or  expeditions  in  flioal  water.  For  further 
ftrengthening.too  of  the  naval  force  in.  thofe  part^^  the  corny 
I  panj^ 
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tiany  occafionally  ftations  at  Bombay  fome  larger  built  fh\pi 
from  Europe,  which,  for  their  fuperior  weight  bf  metalj  and 
greater  difficulty  of  boarding,  and  efpecially  in  deep  water, 
wth  any  thing  of  a  commanding  gale,  have  nothing  to  fear  * 
from  thofe  flight  vcffels  ;  though,  in  a  calm,  they  might  gall 
and  plague  them  fufSciently. 

All  thefe  veiTels  that  formed  the  military  marine  of  Bombay 
^verc  chiefly  manned  with  Engliih,  or  with  European  defcrters 
from  other  nations,  and  according  to  the  exigency  reinforced 
with  detachments  of  foldiers  from  the  land-forces,  to  ferve  in 
the  nature  of  marines.  Thefe  vcflels  were  too,  befides  guard- 
ing the  navigation  of  thofe  feas,  and  convoying  the  trade  em- 
ployed on  collateral  fervices,  fuch  as  protefting  the  intereft 
of  the  company,  or  vindicating  its  honour,  where  requiiite 
within  the  bounds  of  that  prcfidency's  department,  as  in  the 
Red  Sea,  Gulf  of  Perfia,  the  Bar  of  Surat,  &c. 

But  whatever  care  could  be  taken  of  employing  thefe  cruizers 
to  fafety  and  advantage,  it  could  fcarce  happen  otherwife, 
but  that  Angria,  always  alert,  and  who  knew  too  well  the 
inferiority  of  his  ftrength,  to  attack  them  without  great  odd^ 
pn  his  ftde,  ikould  now  and  then  over-match  them  fo  with 
•pumbers,  as  to  get  the  better. 

Towards  defraying  the  charges  of  this  marine,  the  com- 
pany required  of  all  the  veflels  trading  in  thofe  feas,  thofe  of 
the  other  European  nations  excepted,  to  take  the  pafles  of  the 
Bombay-government,  for  which  they  paid  a  fmall  confidera-  , 
tion,  at  which  1  never  heard  the  leaft  murmuring ;  the  mer- 
chants being  duly  fenfible  not  only  t>f  the  benefit  their  trade 
received  from  the  Englifh  proteiElion,  but  that  this  contribu* 
tion  was  far  (hort  of  the  cofl  of  it. 

Nothing  however  has  more  contributed  to  the  population 
^of  this  ifland,  than  the  mildnefs  of  the  government  and  the 
toleration  of  all  religions ;  there  not  being  fuflFered  the  leaft 
violence  or  injury  to  be  offered;  either  to  the  natives  or  Euro- 
peans, on  that  account.  The  Roman -catholic  churches,  the 
Moorifh  mofchs,  the  Gentoo  Pagodas,  the  worfhip  of  the 
Parfees,  are  all  equally  unmolefled  and  tolerated.  They  have 
the  free  exercife  of  all  their  rites  and  religious  ceremonies, 
without  either  the  Englifh  interfering,  or  their  claihing  with 
one  another.  This  toleration  makes  too  a  contrafl  very  favour- 
able for  our  nation,  to  the  rigors  of  the  inquifition,  which 
take  place  in  the  neighbouring  territories  of  the  Portugueses 
whofe  having  rendered  themfelves  odious  on  that  account, 
was  not  one  of  the  leaft  reafons  that  facilitated  their  being 
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driven  out  of  the  greateft  part  of  them  by  the  Marattas, 
are  ali  Gentoos.  Mr.  Bourchier  too  the  prelent  governor 
has  greatly  exerted  himfeif,  on  the  troubles  of  the  government 
at  Surat,  and  in  the  countries  round  about,  to  draw  aeon* 
Auence  of  their  inhabitants,  merchants  and  tradefmeo,  to 
fettle  at  Bombay,  where  they  experience  quite  another  treats 
ment  and  lecurity  than  under  their  own  governments.  And» 
in  truth,  this  gentleman's  condudt  cannot  be  too  much  com* 
mended  for  his  incelTant  endeavours  at  encreafing  the  popula-* 
tion,  and  improving  or  inlarging  the  trade  of  the  ifland,  and 
efpecially  for  his  care  of  cultivating  peace  and  friendihip  with 
thofe  dangerous  and  powerful  neighbours  the  Marattas;  who 
being  now  mafters  of  the  contiguous  ifland  of  Salfett,  can  at 
feature  ftreighten  the  fupplies  of  the  ifland,  and  interrupt 
jts  inland  communication. 

As  to  the  flate  of  landed  property  on  the  ifland,  it  is  to  be 
ikbferved,  that  when  the  ceffion  of  this  ifland  and  harbour  was 
firft  made  to  the  Engiifh  by  the  Portugueze,  although  fe  far 
deficient  as  it  was,  againit  the  terms  of  agreement  betweea 
ihe  two  crowns,  and  that  the  ifland  of  Salfeit,  which  was 
manifeftly  included  in  the  regalities  of  Bombay,  was  unjufUy 
witheld  from  us,  and  confequently  greatly  lefiened  tbei«ipoi>> 
tance  of  an  ifland  which  mufl  chiefly  depend  for  its  fup^rt  on 
that  of  Salfett  i  the  Portuguese  alfo  clogged  the  furrender  of 
even  thi«  fmall  part  of  what  was  our  due,  with  the  conditiosi 
that  the  inhabitants,  late  their  fubiefls^  were  to  enjoy  their 
poflieflions  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  we  took  pofieffioiw 
'Fbe  ifland  was  then,  and  fiill  continues,  divided  into  threa 
lLoman>catholic  parifbes,  or  Freguei&ias  as  they  call  them  ; 
and  are  Bombay,  Mahim,  and  Salvacam,  of  which  the 
churches  are  governed  by  Roman-catholic  priefts ;  of  any  na-- 
tion  but  the  Portuguese,  againfl  whom  the  Engiifh  wifelv 
obje£led,  from  the  danger  cf  their  conne<£iion  and  too  dofe 
correfpondence  with  the  priefts  of  their  own  nation,  in  the 
neighbouring  Portugueze  dominions,  of  whom  we  had  re* 
peaced  reafons  to  be  jealous.  The  bulk  then  of  the  land« 
proprietors  were  Roman-catholic  Meftizos  and  Canarins. 
The  firft  are  a  mixed  breed  of  the  natives  and  Portugueze, 
the  other  purely  aborigines  of  the  country,  converted  to  what 
the  Portugueze  call  the  Faith.  The  other  land-owners  wero 
Moors,  Gentoos,  and  Parfees^  but  thefe  laft  are  of  moderner 
date,  having  Ance  purchafed  on  the  ifland.  To  all  thefe  how^ 
ever  the  article  of  fecurity  to  their  property  has  been  inviolably 
kept,  and  the  right  of  inheritance  is  regulated  according  to  tha 
re4^ive  laws  and  cuPtoms  of  tl>e  feveral  denoounations  of  caft 
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•f  religion.  The  land  is  diie%  employed  in  cocomft^grovesf 
or  oarts^  or  in  rice-fields^  or  in  onion*grounds,  which  are 
reckoned  of  an  excellent  fort  on  this  ifland. 

The  company  has  alfo  acquired  a  confiderible  landed* 
eftate,  what  by  purchafes,  and  by  confifcations  for  crimes, 
or  treafons^  and  feizures  tor  debt ;  which  eftate  there  hath  a 
particular  officer,  under  the  title  of  fuper-intendant,  appointed 
to  aflminifter.  Inhere  are  two  very  pioafant  gardens  belong-' 
ing  to  the  company,  cultivated  after  th|e  European  manners 
the  one  a  little  way  out  of  the  gates,  open  to  any  of  th« 
Engliih  gentlemen  who  may  pleafe  to  walk  there ;  the  other 
a  much  larger  and  finer  one^  at  about  five  miles  diftance  from 
the  town,  at  a  place  called  Parell,  where  the  governor  has  « 
very  agreeable  country-houfe,  which  was  originally  a  Romifli 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Jefuits,  but  confifcated  about  ths 
the  year  1719,  for  fome  foul  pra£Hces  againft  the  Engltih  in- 
tereft.  It  is  now  converted  into  a  pleafant  manfion-*houfey 
and,  what  with*  the  aditional  buildings,  and  the  improvemcAta 
of  the  gardens,  affords  a  fpacious  and  commodious  habitatioa« 
There  is  an  avenu&to  it  of  a  hedge  and  trees  near  a  mile  long; 
and,  though  near  the  fea-fide,  is  meltered  from  the  air  of  it  by 
a  hill  that  is  between.  Here  the  governor  may  fpend  moK 
part  of  the  heats,  the  air  being  cooler  and  fre£her  than  in  towoy 
and  nothing  is  wanting  that  may  make  a  country^retirement 
agreeable. 

As  to  the  oarts,  or  coconut^groves,  they  make  the  moft 
con&derable  part  0^  the  landed  property,  being  planted  w}iere« 
ever  the  fituation  and  foil  is  favourable  to  them.  When  a 
number  of  thefe  groves  lie  contiguous  to  each  other^  thej^ 
form  what  is  called  the  woods,  through  which  there  is  a  duo 
/pace  left  for  roads  and  pathways,  where  one  is  pleafantly  de« 
fended  from  the  fun  at  all  hours  in  the  day.  They  are  alfo 
thick-fet  with  houfes  belonging  to  the  reipective  proprietors^ 
as  well  as  with  huts  of  the  poorer  fort  of  people.  I  have  before 
marked,  that  they  are  however  reckoned  unwholfome  for  want 
of  a  free  ventilation. 

As  to  the  coconut-tree  itfelf,  not  all  the  minute  defcriptions 
of  it,  which  I  have  met  with  in  many  authors,  feem  to  me 
to  come  up  to  the  reality  of  its  wonderful  properties  and  u(ew 
Nothing  is  fo  unpromifmg  as  the  afpcd^  of  this  tree^  but  none 
yields  a  produce  more  profitable  or  more  varioufly  beneficial 
to  mankind.  It  has  focne  refemblance  to  the  palm-tree,  if  it 
is  not  even  a  fpecies  of  it.  The  leaves  of  it  ferve  for  thatchings 
the  hulk  of  the  fruit  for  making  cordage,  and  even  the  largeifc 
cstbles  for  ibips.    The  kernel  of  it  is  dried,  and  yields  an  oil 
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much  i^anted  for  feveral  ufes,  and  makes  a  confiderab!^ 
branch  of  traffick  under  the  name  of  Copra.  Arrack^  acoaiie 
ibrt  of  fugar  called  jagree,  and  vinegar  are  alfo  extra£led  from 
it,  befides  many  other  particulars  too  tedious  to  enumerate. 
The  cultivation  too6f  it  is  extremely  eafw  by  mealns  of  chair- 
liels  conveying  water  to  the  roots,  and  by  a  manure  laid 
round  them,  of  which  I  have  fpoke  already.  An  owner  then 
of  two  hundred  of  thefe  trees  is  reckoned  to  have  a  competency 
to  iiibfift  on. 

As  to  the  rice-fields  they  differ  in  ralue^  according  to  thd 
Jinenefs  and  quantity  of  rice  they  produce.  The  growth  d( 
this  grain  has  a  particularity  not  unworth  mentioning;  which 
is,  that  as  it  loves  a  watry  foil,  fo  to  whatever  height  the 
water  rifes,  wherever  it  is  planted,  the  growth  of  the  rice 
keeps  meafure  with  it,  even  to  that  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ioot^ 
that  the  fummit  of  the  ftalk  always  appears  above  the  furface. 
It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  the  eating  of  new  rice  affeiEb  the 
eyes.  The  fa£l  is  certain,  though  I  cannot  afTume  to  give  the 
phyfical  reafon  for  it. 

There  are  alfo  here  and  there  interfperfed  a  few  brab-trees, 
or  rather  wild  palm-trees  (the  word  Brab  being  derived  from 
Brabo,  which  in  Portugueze  fignifies  wild)  that  bear  an  in- 
£pid  kind  of  fruit,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  common  pear.  But 
the  chief  profit  from  them  is  the  toddy,  or  liquor  drawn  from 
them  by  incifions  at  the  top,  of  which  the  arrack  that  is  made 
is  reckoned  better  than  that  from  the  coconut-»trecs.  They 
are  generally  near  the  fea-ftde,  as  they  delight  moft  in  a  fandy 
ibil.  It  is.  on  this  tree  that  the  toddy- birds,  fa  called  from 
their  attachment  to  that  tree,  make  their  exquifitely  curious 
Befts,  wrought  out  of  the  thinned  reeds  and  filaments  of  bran- 
ches, with  an  inimitable  mechanifm.  The  birds  themfelvcar 
being  of  no  value  either  for  plumage,  fong,  or  the  table,  and 
are  about  the  bignefs  of  a  partridge. 

This  ifland  is  however  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the  benefits  of  a 
good  government,  and  a  numerous  population,  by  not  a  fpot 
of  it  remaining  uncultivated;  fo  that  though  it  is  far  from  pro-* 
ducing  fufficient  .for  the  confumption  of  the  inl^abitants,  and 
notwithftanding  its  many  difadvantges  of  fituation  and  foil,  it 
yields,  in  proportion  to  its  bignefs,  incomparably  more  than 
the  adjacent  ifland  of  Salfctt,  whither  under  the  government 
of  the  Portugueze,  or  as  it  now  is  under  that  of  the  Marattas. 

When  the  Englilh  firft  took  poffeflion;  of  this  ifland,  they 
found  in  that  part  of  it  which  chiefly  commands  the  harbour^ 
aa  old  fortified  houfc,  which  was  the  refidence  of  the  Portu^ 
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l^exe  governor ;  and  though  this  houie  might  have  very  weU 
ierved  for  other  valuable  ufes,  they  were  tempted  to  make  it 
the  centre-houfe  of  the  caftle  vi^hicn  they  built  round  it.     It  is 
however  impofSble  to  conceive  in  every  fenfe  a  more  incom- 
modious ftiudlure;  and  the  fame  or  perhaps  lefs  coft  than  the 
reparations  and  additions  have  flood  in  to  the  company,  would 
have  built  a  much  better  manfion  new  from  the  ground.    Yet 
the  falfe  ceconomy  of  preferving  this  old  piece  of  building, 
which  need  not  to  have  been  demoliibed  or  thrown  away, 
had  fuch  eSeSty  that  it  hindered  the  Englifh  not  only  from 
confulting  a  more   commanding  fituation   to  the  harbour, 
which  is  that  ofMendham's  Point,  but  made  them  blind  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  fort  built  round  it,  being  overlooked  by  an 
eminence  near  it,  called  Dungharee  Point,  on  which  thero 
is  only  a  fmall  untenable  little  fort,  of  no  defence,  and  which 
lerves  now  for  the  town-prifon,  for  debtors,  or  criminals* 

The  caftle  however  itfclf  deferved  a  better  fituation,  being 
a  regular  quadrangle,  well-built  of  ftrong  hard  ftone.    In  one 
of  the  baftions  of  it  that  faces  Dungharee-Point,  there  is  a 
large  tank  or  ciftern  hollowed,  in  which  is  contained  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  that  is  conftantly  replenifhed  by  the  ftati-. 
onary  rains.  There  is  a  well  too  within  the  fort,  but  of  which 
the  water  is  not  extremely  good,  and  liable  to  h6  dried  up  in 
the  heats^   And,  by  the  way,  be  it  obferved,  that  the  water  in 
general  on  the  ifland  is  not  reckoned  the  bcfl: ;  and  has  been 
given  for  a  reafon  why  the  Gentoo  merchants  were  not  fo  for- 
ward to  fettle  on  it ;  water  being  a  point  of  great  confeq  uence 
with  them ;    for,   as  they  drink  no  fpirituous  liquors,  they 
are  very  curious,  and  difcerning  in  the  tafte  and  qualities  of 
waters. 

Some  years  after,  as  the  town  grew  more  populous^  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  add  the  fecurity  of  a  wall  round  it ;  and, 
even  then,   they  neglected  to  take  in,  as  they  might  have 
done  by  a  fmall  extenfion,  that  dangerous  poft  of  Dungharee, 
which  evidently  now  commands  both  town  and  caftle.     The 
cuhains  however  between  the  baftions,  were  of  little  more 
ftrength  or  fubfiance  than  a  common  garden  wall :  but  there 
has  lately  been  added  at  a  great  expence  a  ditch  that  encom- 
palTes  the  wall,  and  can  be  flooded  at  pleafure,  by  letting  in 
;the  fea,  at  which  the  ditch  terminates  on  two  fides,  fo  that 
the  town  is  thoroughly  furrounded  with  water.   It  is  now  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  places  by  much  that  the  compan^y  has  'in  India ; 
and,  confidering  the  commodioufnefs  of  its  harbour,  might  not 
improperly  be  made  their  capital  place  of  arms,  in  the  fame  na- 
ture as  Batavia  ferves  the  Dutch;  efpecially  too  if  the  envious 
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I^rtugueze  had  not  detained  us  from  the  fertile  lai^  iAand  dr 
Salfett,  which  would  ha^e  complcatly  ierved  for  a  granarjr  t<^ 
it.  Inftead  of  which,  their  fupine  indolent  government  Atf- 
fered  the  Jefuits,  who  are  better  known  in  India  by  the  appel^ 
lation  of  Faulifts,  from  their  head  church  and  convent  of  St« 
Paul's  in  Goa,  to  get  by  degrees,  and  with  their  ufual  arts 
and  management  of  the  laity,  by  much  the  greafeeft  part  of 
that  ifland  into  their  own  hands,  and  which  they  kept  wretch* 
«dly  fortified,  fo  that  it  fell  an  eafy  conqueft  to  die  Marattas^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  we  loft  an  uicful  bax'rier  between  us  and 
that  rapacious  people. 

At  proper  pofts  alfo  round  the^  ifland  there  are  difpofed 
jeveral  little  out-forts  and  redoubts,  as  at  Mazagman,  Sion^ 
Suree,  and  Worlee  ;  none  of  which  are  however  capable  oi 
making  any  long  defence.  The  fort  of  Mahiiti  is  by  much 
the  moft  coniiderable,  next  to  that  of  Bombay,  bein^  fituattf 
at  the  oppofite  extremity  lengthways  of  the  ifland.  It  com- 
mands the  pafs  of  Bandurah,  a  fort  which  almoft  fronts  it  oa 
the  oppofite  (horc  of  Salfet,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  an 
arm  of  the  fea,  that  is  however  capable  only  of  receiving  filial J 
eraft,  that  does  not  bring  in  great  bufmefs  to  the  cuftom-houfe 
cfiablilhed  there. 

The  breach  is  the  work  that  next  claims  mention,  and  is 
the  moft  confiderable  for  the  coft  of  it.  About  two  miles  out 
€>f  town,  towards  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  the  fea  had  fo  gained 
upon  it  with  its  irruption  that  it  almoft  divided  the  ifland  id 
two,  and  made  the  roads  impaflTable.  It  did  not  then  only 
take  up  a  great  expence  to  drain  oS  a  great  quantity  of  thia 
water,  but  to  make  a  caufe-way  that  (hould  bank  ott  this  in^ 
undation.  This  caufc-way  then  is  above  a  quarter  of  a  tniici 
In  lengthy  and  of  a  confiderable  breadth:  but  there  is  one  gro/s 
fault  remarked  in  it  \  that  being  bending  near  its  middle,  tbd 
architect  has  oppofcd  to  the  fea  a  re-entering  angle  inftead  of 
a  faliant  one.  Perhaps  he  had  his  reafons,  but  at  leaft  diey 
do  not  appear.  In  the  mean  time  there  ftill  lies  within  th^ 
breach  a  confiderable  body  of  water  that  has  a  free  communis 
cation  with  the  fea,  as  appears  by  its  ebbing  and  flowing^ 
and  probably  is  but  the  wholefomer  for  it.  Though  it  is  noc 
unlikely  that  this  fubterraneous  intercourfe  may,  in  procefs  of 
time,  undermine  and  blow  up  the  caufe-way.  After  all  tben^ 
I  am  far  from  convinced,  that  the  btoeiits  accruing  from  thc£ 
breach  are  equal  to  the  expence  of  it,  which  I  am  amired  could 
not  be  much  lefs  than  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  only  Englifli  church  at  Bombay,  and  which  is  full 
fuficient  for  any  poffible  congregation  of  them  at  it,  is  a 
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Building,  which  if  it  has  nothing  to  boafl  of  as  to  ifs  archi- 
tecture, is  however  extremely  neat,  commodious  and  airy^ 
being  fituateon  what  is  called  thb  Green,^  a  fpacious  area  that 
continues  from  the  fort  thereto,  and  is  pleafantly  laid  out  im 
"Walks  planted  with  trees,  roUnd  Which  are  moftly  the  houfes 
of  the  Englifti  inhabitants* 

Xhefc  are  generally  but  ground-floored  after  the  Roman 
fafhion,  and  moftly  with  a  court^yard  before  and  behind,  in 
nrhich  are  the  offices  and  out-houfes.     They  are  fubftantially 
built,  with  flone^  lime,  and  fmooth  plaiftered  on  the  out- 
(ide.     They  are  often  kept  white-wafhed,  which  has  a  neat 
view,  but  is  very  ofFenfive  to  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  fun* 
Few  of  them  have  glafs-windows  to  any  apartment,  the  fafliea 
being  generally  paned  with  a  kind  of  tranfparent  oifter- (hells 
fquare-cut,  wnich  have  the  fmgular  property  of  tranfmitting 
the  light  full  fufficiently,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  exclude 
the  violence  of  its  glare,  and  have  befides  a  cool  look.     The 
flooring  is  generally  compofed  of  a  kind  of  loam  or  ftucco. 
Called  Chunam,  being  a  lime  made  of  burnt  fhells,  which,  if 
i^vell  tempered,  as  they  have  a  peculiar  art  of  it,  is  extremely 
hard  and  lafting,  and  takes  fo  fmooth  a  polilh,  that  one  may 
literally  fee  one's  face  in  it.     But  where  teri-aflcs  are  made  of 
it,  unlefs  the  chunam  is  duly  prepared,  and  which  is  very 
expenfive,  it  is  apt  to  crack  with  the  violence  of  the  fun's 
heat.   There  have  been  alfofome  attempts  to  paint  the  fiucco 
walls  in  apartments,   but  have  never  fucceeded,  being  pre-^ 
fently  fpoiled,  and  difcoloured  by  the  faline  particles  of  the 
lime,  for  which  hitherto  there  has  been  found  no  cure.     And 
here  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  an  ufe  made  at  Surat  of  this 
manner  of  terraffing  (for  1  faw  no  fuch  thing  at  Bombay) 
fome  having  inftead  of  gravel  walks  in  their  gardens,  ftucco 
ones,  a  little  raifed  above  the  garden-beds,  fo  that  they  mud 
be  dry  to  walk  on  immediately  after  the  violenteft  rain  ;  but 
then,  what  with  their  whitenef^  and  polifh,  they  muft  have  a 
very  difagreeablc  eflFciSl  on  the  eye,  in  a  fun-ihiny  day,  befides 
their  being  fo  flippery* 

The  houfes  of  the  black  merchants,  as  they  are  called, 
though  Ibme  are  far  from  defcrving  the  appellation  of  black, 
are  for  the  molt  part  extremely  ill  built,  and  incommodious  ; 
the  window-lights  fmall,  and  the  apartments  ill  diftributcd. 
Some  however  make  a  better  appearance,  if  but  for  being  a 
ftory  high,  but  not  the  bcft  of  them  are/without  a  certain 
meannefs  in  the  manner,  and  clumfincfs  in  the  execution  that 
may  be  obferved,  comparatively,  and  without  any  partiality 
to  the  European  architedlure,  even  the  ordinarieft. 
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There  is  however  a  convenieiice  moft  of  thofe  houfes  either 
of  the  Englifli  or  nativiss  have,  which  are  fmall  ranges  of 
pillars  which  fupport  a  pent-houfe  or  ihed,  that  forms  what 
is  called  in  the  Portuguese  Linraa-franca  Verandas,  either 
round,  or  on  particular  fides  or  the  houfe,  which  afford  a 
pleafing  fhelter  againft  the  fun,  and  keep  the  inner  apart-* 
ments  cool  and  refreflbed  by  the  draught  of  air  under  them. 
Such  colonades  might  metninks  even  in  England  not  be  un- 
ferviceable,  to  fummer-houfes  efpecially;  which  being  fo 
h«ated  by  a  conftant  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  to  be 
hardly  tolerable,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  cooled  nift  enough^ 
^ven  in  the  evening,  to  allow  of  their  being  a  refreihing  re- 
treat. It  is  under  thefe  verundas  that  the  owners,  efpecially 
the  natives,  generally  enjoy  the  freih  air,  and  often  tranfafl: 
their  bufinefs,  or  receive  vifitants. 

Moft  however  of  the  bcft  houfes  are  within  the  walls  of  the 
town,  which,  to  the  bcft  of  my  judgment  on  a  grois  goefs, 
may  be  about  a  mile  in  circuit. 

As  for  the  pagodas  of  the  Gentoos,  there  is  not  one  of 
.  them  worth  mentioning  as  to  their  appearance,  being  low 
mean  buildings,  commonly  admitting  the  light  only  at  the 
door,  facing  which  is  placed  the  principal  idol,  which  is 
made  after  the  various  imaginations  they  have  of  the  fubaltem 
deities  they  worftiip. 

They  fancy,  it  feems,  that  a  dark  gloomy  place  infpires  a 
kind  of  religious  horror  and  reverence  ;  ana  are  remarkably 
fond  of  having  thofe  pagodas  amongft  trees,  and  near  the  fide 
of  a  tank,  or  pond,  for  the  fake  of  their  ablutions ;  which 
they  do  not,  like  the  Mahometans,  fo  much  pradicc  as  a  re«- 
ligious  ceremony  as  purely  for  cleanlinefs,  and,  I  might  add» 
for  the  voluptuoufnefs  of  them  in  thofe  hot  countries.  Thefe 
tanks,  or  ponds,  are  often  very  expenfive  works,  being  gene- 
rally fquare,  and  furrounded  with  ftone-fteps,  that  are  very 
commodious  to  the  bathers.  The  moft  remarkable  pagoda 
then  on  the  ifland  is  on  Malabar*hill,  which  is  fomething 
more  than  two  mile  diftanceout  of  town,  and  is  a  kind  of  pro- 
montory that,  flretching  into  the  fea,  forms,  together  with  a 
fmall  ifland  called  Old  Woman's  Ifland,  what  is  called  Back 
Bay,  the  entry  of  which  is  (hut  up  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  running 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  On  this  hill,  which  is  far  from  an 
high  one,  and  of  eafy  afcent,  about  a  mile  from  that  alcent, 
after  paffing  a  plain  a-top  of  it,  on  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  lea- 
fide,  ftands  the  Gentoo  pagoda,  with  a  large  tank  or  pond  a  few 
feet  from  it,  and  is  of  frem  water,  formed  by  the  draining  of 
the  rains,  though  npt  many  yards  frpm  the  iba,  with  wl^dr 
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tt  is  iKar  on  a  level,  on  that  fide  the  iea  is  open  to  it,  all  but 
where  the  pagoda  ftands  between  a  part  of  it  and  the  {bore. 
The  other  three  fides  are  furrounded  with  trees  that  form  an 
amphitheatre,  on  the  Hopes  of  the  hill  towards  it,  than  which 
Jto  profpeA  that  I  ever  faw,  or  can  conceive,  forms  a  more 
agreeably  wild  landfcape.  The  trees  open  to  all  the  force  of 
the  winas,  follow  the  general  law,  and  take  a  ftrong  bent  to 
the  oppofite  point  from  them ;  but  with  fuch  regularity,  that 
one  would  think  they  had  been  trimmed  or  pruned  to  that 
figure  they  exhibit.  Thefe  trees  give  one  the  idea  of  the 
temple-groves,  fo  often  pictured  in  the  antients.  A  little 
beyond  that  fpot,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  hill,  was  built 
a  very  fntall  pagoda,  of  no  manner  of  appearance,  or  worth 
mentioning,  but  for  the  fake  of  the  founder  of  it,  an  itinerant 
Joguy  or  Gentoo  vagrant  prieft,  who  not  twenty  years  ago 
was  at  theexpence  of  it,  out  of  the  alms  and  voluntary  dona- 
tions collected  frotti  thofe  of  his  religion  on  the  iiland.  And 
as  there  is  fomething  in  his  hiftory  that  characlerifes  them, 
I  ihall  fummatily  infert  it  here,  as  I  received  it  from  a  Gentoo 
who  knew  him. 

This  man,  When  he  firft  came  on  the  ifland,  might  be  about 
five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  tall,  ftrait,  and  well-made.  By 
his  account,  and  a  very  probable  one,  confidering  their  pro« 
feffion  of  vagrancy,  he  had  been  all  over  Tartary,  Thibet, 
and  on  the  borders  of  China^  At  length  he  took  Bombay  in 
his  rounds  5  and  here,  though,  according  to  his  inftitution« 
which  is  ftrifily  that  of  the  old  Gymnofophid  of  India,  fo 
plainly  and  fo  truly  mentioned  in  antient  hillory,  he  ought  to 
iiave  ^oneiUrk-inaked ;  yet,  out  of  xieference  to  our  manners, 
when  he  took  his  ftation  up  in  this  hill,  he  juft  covered  thofe 
parts,  which  the  common  ideas  of  decency  oblige  to  conceal ; 
and  yet  not  fo  much,  but  that  there  might  plainly  be  feen  abrafs 
ring  palled  through  the  prepuce,  which  does  to  thofe  of  his 
prcrfeffion,  the  fame  office  as  a  padlock  or  girdle  of  chaftity  is 
iuppofed  to  do  to  the  Italian  women.  His  hair  too,  which 
was  twice  the  length  of  his  body,  that  is  to  fay,  reaching 
down  to  his  heels,  and  thence  to  the  crown  of  his  head  again» 
was  wreathed  in  rolls  round,  and  rofe  in  a  kind  of  fpirc  of  a 
ruffet  colour,  into  which  it  was  funburnt  from  its  original 
black.  This  man  then,  on  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  addrefied 
himfelf  folely  to  the  Gentoos,  and  to  them  only  for  money 
towards  founding  the  fmall  pagoda  I  have  mentioned,  nor 
indeed  did  I  hear  it  fuggefted  that  he  applied  it  to  any  other 
vfe.  But  his  fcheme  for  exciting  their  devotion  was  fome- 
thing extraordinary.     He  preached  to  them  from  the  midl^ 
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of  a  great  fire  which  furrounded  him,  and  had  fomethiiig  of  a 
iniraculous  air,  though  there  was  nothing  but  what  was  yery 
natural  in  it.  He  had  a  platform  of  earth  made  of  the  elevation 
of  about  two  foot,  and  about  twelve  or  fourteen  foot  fquarc. 
Round  this  was  fet  a  pile  of  wood,  which,  being  lighted, 
made  him  appear  as  if  preaching  from  amidft  the  flames« 
though  they  never  touched  him,  but  muft  have  been  unfup- 
portable  to  any  but  himfelf,  who  had  from  his  childhood 
inured  himfelr  by  degrees  to  bear  fuch  a  heat.  This  device 
however  had  its  eiFe£t,  for  it  produced  to  him  a  colle£Hon, 
at  feveral  times,  to  the  amount  of  what  he  required. 

And  here  I  cannot  quit  Malabar-hill  without  mentioning 
another  particularity  of  it.  At  the  very  extreme  point  of  it, 
there  is  a  rock  on  the  defcent  to  the  fea,  flat  a-top,  in  which 
there  is  a  natural  crevice,  that  communicates  with  a  hollour 
that  terminates  at  an  opening  outwards  towards  the  fea.  This 
place  is  ufcd  by  the  Gentoos,  as  a  purification  of  their  fins ; 
which  they  fay  is  effedled  by  their  going  in  at  the  opening, 
and  emerging  out  of  the  crevice  j  which  to  me  feemed  too 
narrow  for  any  pcrfon  of  any  corpulence  to  fqueeze  through; 
though  I  have  been  credibly  aflured,  that  feveral  very  fat  pcr- 
fons  have  atchieved  it.  However,  this  ceremony  is  of  fuch 
repute,  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  there  is  a  tradition 
which  I  do  not  however  pretend  to  warrant,  that  the  famous 
Conajee  Angria,  ventured  by  ftealth,  one  night,  on  the 
ifland,  on  purpofe  to  perform  that  ceremony,  and  got  ofFun- 
difcovercd. 


•  •" 


Of  SuR  AT,  and  the  Mogul  Government. 

SURAT  has  hitherto  been  fo  clofely  conne<Sted  with  our 
government  at  Bombay,  that  fome  account  of  it  falls  na- 
turally within  my  plan,  but  efpecially  as  it  ferves  for  intro- 
dudion  to  an  attempt  of  fome  definition  of  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  Knglifli  are  fo  much  concerned,  and 
which  for  many  years  paft  has  been  a  kind  of  political  paradox. 
Surat  then  is  fituate  on  the  continent  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward of  Bombay,  about  fixteen  or  twenty  miles  up  the  river 
Tappee,  on  the  right  hand  fide  as  you  go  up.  The  river 
itlelf  is  nothing  remarkable,  but  the  city  on  the  banks  of  it 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  greateft  inftances  in  the  known  world,  of 
the  power  of  trade  to  bring  in  fo  little  a  time  wealth,  arts  and 
population,  to  any  fpot  whcr&  it  can  be  brought  to  fettle. 
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it  is  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  that  this 
p]ace  was  the  repair  of  a  few  merchants,  who,  under  the 
ihelt-er  of  an  old  iniignificant  caftle,  formed  up  a  town,  which 
in  the  procefs  of  a  few  years,  became  one  of  the  moft  con- 
iiderable  in  the  world,  not  only  for  trade  but  fize,  being  at  - 
leaft  as  large,  and  to  the  full  as  populous  as. London  within 
the  walls,  and  contains  a  number  of  very  good  houfes,  ac-- 
cording  to  the  Indian  architedure.  A  wall  was  foon,  after 
its  takings  the  form  of  a  town,  built  round  it,  to  defend  it 
from  the  infults  of  the  Marattas  or  Ghenims,  who  had  twice 
pillaged  it;  but  a  wall  that  could  only  be  meant  of  ufe  againft 
the  fudden  incurfion  of  fuch  fr^e-booters,  as  by  no  means . 
capable  of  ftanding  any  thine  like  a  regular  ilege.  The  caftip 
too,  which  is  by  the  river-fide,  and  which  you  pafs  in  your, 
way  up  to  the  city,  appears  a  ftrange  huddle  of  building,  for- 
tified with  cannon  mounted  here  and  there  without  order  and 
meaning,  and  without  an  attempt  at  any  thing  like  military 
architecture. 

In  this  city  then,  before  the  £aft  India  company  became 
.  by  the  royal  grant  invefted  with  the  pofleffion  of  Bombay, 
was  the  preiidency  of  their  affairs  on  that  coafl.  For  which 
purpofe  they  had  a  fa£lory  eflabliAied  there  with  feveral  great 
privileges  allowed  them  by  the  Mogul  governments;  and  even 
after  the  feat  of  the  prefidency  was  transferred  to  Bombay^ 
they  continued  a  fadory  here,  at  one  of  the  befl  houfes  in 
the  city,  which  yet  not  being  fpacious  enough  to  contain 
their  efFedis,  they  hired  another  houfe  at  fome  diflance  from 
it,  and  nearer  the  water-fide,  which  was  called  the  New 
Fadlory. 

In  the  mean  time  this  city  flourifhed,  and  grew  the  center, 
and  indeed  the  only  flaple  of  India,  it  being  much  more  fre- 
quented for  the  fake  of  the  vent  goods  of  all  forts  met  with 
there,  from  whence  they  were  diflributed,  particulaily  to  the 
inland  provinces,  than  for  either  the  natural  produdlions, 
or  manufadtures  of  the  country,  though  they  alfo  made  a 
confiderable  part  of  its  commerce.  In  fhort,  there  was  hard-. 
ly  any  article  of  merchandize  that  can  be  named,  but  what 
was  to  be  found  at  all  times  here,  almoil  as  readily  as  in  Lon- 
don itfelf.  The  company  carries  on  annually  a  large  iaveft- 
ment  of  piece-goods,  efpecially  of  the  coarfe  ones,  by  ram- 
pauts,  chelloes,  and  others  for  the  Guinea  market  ;  but  the 
Jinglifh  interefl  and  influence  feem  of  late  years  to  have 
greatly  declined,  amidft  the  confufion  and  embroils  of  the 
eontury — a  circumftance  every  where  fatal  to  trade,  and  ta 
^h^t  fecurity  and  credit  which  arc  the  life  of  it. 
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Wbilft  the  Mogul  government  was  in  vigour,  diere  was 
fuch  a  fliew  of  juftice,  as  induced  the  merchants  oi  all  re* 
ligions  and  denominations  to  take  ibelter  under  it.  Th« 
Gcntoos  efpecially  reforted  to  it^  and  took  up  their  abode 
there,  not  only  on  the  account  of  trade,  but  for  preferring  9 
Moorifli  form  of  government  to  the  living  under  Gentoos  \ 
who  had  none  at  aT).  And  it  muft  be  owned,  that  in  that 
time  great  care  was  taken  that  no  very  flagrant  zfks  of  oppref- 
fion  ihould  be  committed,  fo  that  in  what  there  fometimes 
VfefCy  at  leaft  appearances  were  kept,  and  were  moftly  orwing 
to  the  merchants  themfetvesj  who,  on  perfonal  pique,  or  jea- 
loufy  of  trade,  would  find  means  to  fet  the  goverjiment  lipoid 
one  another's  backs,  which  was  |ict  averfe  to  interfere  in 
their  quarrels,  being  fure  to  be  the  only  gainer  by  them. 


BE  N         G 

IS  the  moft  eaftern  province  of  the  mogul's  dominions,  and. 
is  annually  overflowed  by  the  Ganges,  as  £gypt  is  by  tho 
Nile.  It  lies  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  bounded 
by  the  provinces  of  Patna  and  Jefnat  on  the  norths  the 
kingdom  of  Aracan  on  the  eaft ;  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
province  of  Orixa  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  provinces  of  Nar-« 
var  and  Malva  on  the  weft ;  extending  about  four  hundred 
miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft^  and  three  hundred  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 

The  bay  of  Bengal  is  the  largeft  and  deepeft  in  the  knowit 
world,  extending  from  the  fouth  part  of  Coromandel  to  the 
river  Huegley* ;  in  which  fpace  it  receives  the  great  rivers 
Ganges  and  Guena  from  the  weft  fide;  as  alfo  the  Arakai^ 
and  Menamkiori  or  Avat  river  from  the  eaft  fide.  But  Ben- 
gal, as  a  coaft,  is  fuppofed  to  extend  only  from  Cape  Palmi-i* 
ras  on  the  north  coaft  of  Golconda,  to  the  entrance  into  the 
Ganges.  That  river  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Nigracut,  part 
of  Great  Tartary  ;  receives  many  other  rivers  ;  and,  after  21 
courfe  of  three  thoufand  miles,  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Bengal 
by  fo  many  mouths,  that  travellers  are  not  ^reed  in  the 
pumber  of  them :  however,  the  common  pafiage  fot  £uropeai| 
fhipping  is  up  the  river  Huegley,  one  of  the  moft  weftern 
brancKes. 

The  foreign  and  domeftic  trade  of  Bengal  are  very  con^ 
^derable  3  as  may  appear  from  the  great  number  of  Perfians^ 
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Al>yffinians,  Arabs,  Chinefe,  Guzarats,  Malabarians,  Turks, 
Moors,  Jews,  Georgians,  Armenians,  and  merchants  from 
all  parts  of  Afia,  who  refort  there.  All  the  Cbriftian  xuitiona 
cftabliibed  in  the  Eaft*lndies  alfo  fend  their  ihipping  to  Ben- 
gal ;  and  it  is  with  the  merchandizes  of  this  country  that  they 
partly  niake  their  returns  to  Europe,  beiides  what  they  export 
for  their  India  trade.  The  principal  merchandizes  at  Ben- 
gal are  filks,  cotton-cloths,  pepper,  rice,  ialt-petre,  wood 
for  dying,  terra  merita,  lacca,  yellow  and  white  wax.  Indigo, 
cartiplior,  aloes,  and  gum  gutta. 

T*he  places  of  the  greateft  commerce,  and  where  the  En- 
glifli,  French,  and  Dutch  have  their  beft  eftablifhments,  are, 
Calcutta,  Coffimbuzar,  Huegley,  Pipely,  and  Baltfore.  The 
capital  of  the  viceroy  is  Muxadabab,  which  is  large  and  po- 
pulous :  and  Fort  William,  or  Calcutta,  is  the  principal 
place  belonging  to  the  Englifli  company  irt  Bengal. 

The  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Bahar  is  ratna,  which 
lies  in  eighty-five  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  twenty-fix 
of  north  latitude,  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta. It  extends  feven  miles  in  length  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  and  is  half  a  mile  broad  ;  fo  that  it  contains  many 
thoufands  of  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of  great  trade  for  falt- 
petre  and  opium.  Mr.  Robert  Eyre  was  the  Englifh  chief  here; 
but  the  company  withdrew  their  fadory  in  this  city  in  1750* 
It  confifted  of  a  chief,  three  council,  and  two  affiftants ;  with 
a  lieutenant  and  forty  foldiers  under  his  command.  It  was 
diougbt  very  ftrange  that  the  company  {hould  relinquifh  this 
ftuftory,  while  they  were  able  to  transport  the  commodities  of 
Bahar  fafely  down  the  Ganges,  fince  the  deftrudion  of  the 
Morattoes  on  the  banks  of  that  river ;  and  more  efpecially  as 
the  company  had  great  influence  with  the  nabob,  who  had 
then  no  other  European  fadory  in  his  government.  If  frauds 
were  committed  in  that  factory,  they  ought  to  have  been  de*- 
teded  5  not  the  fadiory  to  be  loft  by  us,  to  give  the  French 
an  opportunity  of  fucceedinff  in  the  fettlement.  Mr.  Cole  ob- 
tained a  penfjon ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Eyre  was  difmifled  the  fer- 
vice ;  though  it  appears  by  Mr.  Eyre's  addrefs  to  the  company 
in  1753,  that  he  had  Ihcwm  they  fufrcred  a  lofs  amounting  to 
upwards  of  100, cool,  by  embezzlements,  falfe  entries,  and 
bad  conduA  at  Patna. 

Orixa  has  fuch  bad  ports,  that  little  trade  is  carried  on 
there. 

The  richnefs  and  fertility  of  Bengal,  with  the  fafe  and 
cxtenfive  navigation  of  the  Ganges,  (hew  the  importance  of 
|)^e  fettlements  within  thefe  limits;   and  have  eqgaged  the 
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trading  companies  of  the  maritime  nations  in  Europe  to 
eftablilh  faftories  upon  the  banks  ot"  the  Ganges ;  which  will 
be  better  feen  by  the  following  account  of  the  villages  on  each 
^ore,  fo  far  as  they  ferve  to  Convey  an  idea  of  the  intereft  of 
the  Englifti  company. 

The  firft.^wn  on  the  river  Huegley  is  Ciikull^  a  good 
snarlcet  i^f^^^fjgk  cloth  ;  as  alfo  for  corn,  oil,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  A  little  higher  is  the  Dutch  Bank(ha}l» 
or  place  where  their  (hips  ride,  when  the  currents  prevent 
their  getting  up  the  river.  From  Culculla  and  Juanpardoa^ 
^wo  large  deep  rivers  run  to  the  eafl ;  and  on  the  weft  fide 
there  is  another  that  runs  by  the  back  of  Huegley  Ifland  to 
Kadnagor,  famous  for  manufacturing  cotton,  cloth,  and  filk 
romaals  or  handkerchiefs:  and  on  the  fame  river  is  grown  the 
greatcll  quantity  of  fugar  in  Bengal.  PonjcUy,  a  little  market 
town  for  corn,  ftands  fomewhat  higher  on  the  eaft  bank  of 
Huegley  river,  and  exports  great  quantities  of  rice:  apd  about 
a  league  above  Ponjelly,  was  a  pyramid,  which  fervcd  for  a 
land-mark  or  boundary  of  the  Englifli  Eaft-lndia  company's 
fettlement  of  Calcutta,  that  is  about  a  league  higher  up. 

At  this  time  Calcutta  was  a  very  flourifhing  place,  and  the 
prelidency  of  the  Englifli  company  in  Bengal.  It  was  fituated 
on  the  mod:  wcfterly  branch  of  the  Ecifcr  Ganges,  ip  cighty- 
{qvqw  degrees  of  caft  longitude,  and  22°  45' of  north  latitude  ; 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north-eafl:  of  Balifore,  and  forty 
ibuth  of  Huegley.  VnQ  governor  refided  in  fort-Vv^illiam  ; 
having  fix  council,  and  other  ofliccrs,  as  at  Madrafs  and 
Jjombay ;  to  whom  all  the  other  Englifh  factories  at  Huegley, 
Piplcy,  pacca,  and  Bali  fore  were  fubordinate.  The  town 
was  large,  fair,  and  populous  ;  being  inhabited  by  many  pri- 
vate Englirti  merchants,  and  feveral  rich  Indian  traders,  who 
fupplied  the  company  with  the  commodities  of  the  country. 
The  fort  was  ftrong,  and  had  a  garrifon  of  Europeans  and 
fepoys.  The  plan  of  it  was  an  irregular  terragon,  built  with 
bricic,  and  mortar  called  puckah,  made  of  brick-duft,  lime, 
molaiibs,  and  hemp,  which  becomes  as  hard  and  durable  as 
Jtonc.  The  governor's  houfe  was  within  the  fort  j  and  was 
a  handfome,  regular  flruclure.  There  were  alfo  convenient 
loggings  for  the  faclors,  frorehoufes  for  the  company's  goods, 
and  magazines  for  their  ammunition.  The  company  had  alfo 
j;ood  gardens  and  lifh-ponds  j  with  an  hofpital  for  the  fick 
and  lame. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  river  there  were  docks  for  repairing 
and  careening  the  fhips ;  near  which  the  Armenians  had  ^ 
gooA,  garden.     All  xeligioni>  were  tolerated  here  :  the  Pagans 
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yarned  their  idols  in  proceffion  ;  the  Mahommedans  were  not 

jdifcountenanced ;   and  the  Roman  catholics  had  a  church* 

About  fifty  yards  from  the  fort  was  the  Engliih  church, 

built  by  the  contributions  of  the  merchants  and  fenmen  who 

came  to  tride  there.     The  Englifh  had  the  mogul's  permif- 

(ion  to  fettle  at  Calcutta  in  1690  s  and  Mr.  JobChaunock, 

(he  company's  agent  in  Bengal,  pitched  upon  that  fpot,  for 

the   fake  of  a  large  fhady  grove  which  grew  there :  but  it 

was  the  worft  place  he  could  have  marked  out  1   for  three 

miles  to  the  north-eaft  there  is  a  falt-lake,  which  overflows 

in  September ;  and  when  the  flood  retires  in  December,  there 

is  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fiSh  left  behind,  that  the]f 

putrify  and  infe^  the  air.     Befides,  the  Gentoos  worihip  the 

Oanges,  and  bring  their  fick  people  to  its  banks,  to  die  near 

it :   they  entirely  burn  the  bodies  of  the  rich ;  but  only  diC- 

figure  thofe  of  the  poor  with  the  flames,  and  throw  them  into 

the  river,  where  they  float  in  great  numbers,  and  are  preyed 

on  by-  the  crows. 

Calcutta  was  generally  garrifoned  by  three  hundred  Eu- 
ropeans, who  were  frequently  employed  in  conveying  the 
fcompany's  yeflels  from  Patna,  loaded  with  falt-petre,  piece 
goods,  opium,  and  raw  filk :  for  as  the  company  held  the 
fettlement  immediately  of  the  mogul,  they  were  under  no 
apprehenfions  of  being  difpoflefl^ed.  Indeed,  the  raja's*  whofe 
governments  extend  along  the  Ganges,  between  Coffimbuzar 
and  Patna,  had  fometimes  interrupted  that  navigation,  and 
fsndeavoured  by  force  of  arms  to  exaft  the  payment  of  certain 
duties  for  all  merchandize  that  pafTed  on  the  coaft  :  but  their 
force  had  been  fuppreflfed^  and  no  farther  danger  was  dreaded 
from  them. 

On  the  coafl:  of  Coromandel  ftands  Fort  St.  George,  the 
capital  of  the  Engliih  company's  dominions  in  the  Indies. 
This  place  is  fituated  in  one  of  the  moft  incommodious  fpott 
imaginable ;  the  fea  beats  perpetually  with  prodigious  violence 
on  the  fand  whereon  it  (lands ;  there  is  no  frefli  water  within 
a  mile  of  it  -,  it  is  fubjedl  to  inundations  from  the  river  in  the 
rainy  feafon ;  and  the  fun  from  April  to  September  infufier- 
^bly  hot,  the  fea  breezes  being  the  only  circumftance  that 
render^  it  habitable.  The  reafon  of  this  bad  choice  for  a 
fettlement  is  varioufly  related.  The  perfon  entrufted  by  the 
company,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feign  of  Charles  11.  to 
huild  a  fortrefs  on  that  coaft,  according  to  fome  accounts, 
made  choice  of  this  place  as  the  moft  proper  to  ruin  the  tradft 
of  the  Portugueze  fettlement  at  St.  Thomas  ;  while  others 
^fTcrt,  that  his  only  motive  was  to  be  nearer  a  miftrefs  he  had 
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at  the  Portuguefe  colony.  This  is  however  certain,  that 
there  were  fefveral  places  in  the  neighbourhood  htic  from  moft 
or  all  of  thefe  inconveniencies.  The  war  carried  on  by  tbe 
company  at  Bombay  and  Bengal^  in  1685,  to  1689,  ^^^nft 
the  niogul's  fiibjedis^  was  a  confidcrable  advantage  to  Ma* 
drafs.  The  tranquillity  which  reigned  here,  and  the  vicinity 
to  the  diamond  mines  of  Goleonda,  where  there  are  frequent 
good  purchafcs  to  be  mad^^  caufed  a  prodigious  refbrt  of  In- 
<iian  and  Black  merchants  to  this  place,  and  thus  principally 
c<mtributed  to  render  it  populous  and  Houriihing.  The  town 
i»  divided  into  two  parts :  that  inhabited  by  Europeans  is 
caUed  the  White  town>  is  walled  round,  and  can  oiity  be 
attacked  at  two  places,  the  fea  and  river  defending  the  reftj 
tbere  are  two  churches  here,  one  for  the  Engliifa,  the  ocbcr 
ibr  the  Roman  communion.  It  is  alfo  a  corfioration^  had 
a  mayor  and  aldermen  chofen  by  the  free  burghers^  but  die 
gDvernor  and  his  party  are  generally  thought  to  determine  the 
choice.  It  had  befides  laws  and  ordinances  of  its  own,  a 
court  in  form,  confifting  of  the  mayor  and  atdermen  in  tteir 
pjwnsy  with  maces  before  them,  a  clerk,  attorneys,  folli* 
ckors,  &c*  In  matters  of  confequence,  a  few  pagadoes  well 
placed,  could  turn  the  fcales  of  joifHce,  the  caufe  generally 

foing  according  to  the  favour  and  inclination  of  the  governor; 
nt  in  trifling  affairs  tbere  is  not  the  fame  caufe  of  com- 
plaint. The  governor  has  or  afiumes  a  difpenfing  pow^  to 
ennui  all  its  tranfa£lions.  They  have  no  power  of  infli£king 
capital  punifliment,  except  for  piracy  only  \  fo  that  crimes  of 
another  nature  are  fomeiimes  made  to  infer  piracy,  out  of 
perfonal  views,  or  from  other  caufes,  A  private  trader,  if  be 
has  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  difpleafure  of  a  governor,  is 
fo  onfound  gurlty  of  piracy.  That  part  called  the  Slack  Town 
is  inhabited  by  Gentows,  Mohammedans,  Chriftians  of  In- 
dia, as  Portugueze  and  Armenians,  there  being  temples  and 
churches  for  each  religion^  all  perfiiafions  being  tolerated. 
Governor  Pitt  walled  it  in  toward  the  land,  out  of  fear  that 
the  mogul's  generals  in  Golconda  might  jfome  time  or  other 
plunder  it.  I'he  government  of  both  towns  are  abfolutely 
vefted  in  the  governor,  who  likcwife  commands  in  chief  ia 
military  corKcrnsf  all  other  affairs  of  the  company  are  manag- 
ed by  the  governor  and  his  council  in  conjun<£lion,  and  moft 
of  thofe  are  alfo  faid  to  be  his  creatrures.  The  company  have 
their  mint  here  for  coining  of  money,  from  bullion  brought 
•from  Europe  and  elfewhere,  into  rupees,  and  this  brings  them 
a  confidcrrible  revenue.  They  alfo  coin  gold  into  pagadoes  of 
diiferent  denon^nations  and  value.    The  diamond  mines  lie 
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fk  week's  journey  from  tbis  place.    When  a  perfon  goes  to 

the  mines  with  deiign  to  trade,  be  firft  makes  choice  of  a 

piece   of  ground  to  dig  in,  and  then  acquaints  the  king's 

officers  appointed  &x  that  fervice  of  his  intentions*     The 

money  for  leave  to  dig  bein^  paid,  the  ground  is  inclofed, 

^Lod  centini^Is  placed  round  it.     All  ftones  above  a  certain 

weight  (fixty  grains)  belong  to  the  king.   Frauds  in  this  par* 

ficulai>  are  puniQied  with  death.     Some  get  eftates,  whilft 

others  lofe  their  money,  their  labour,  and  their  expectations* 

'Pile  trade  of  Madrafs  was  fome  time  ago  thought  to  be  upoa 

the  decline,  through  the  oppreffion  of  the  fervants  of  the  com«- 

j^nvy  which  has  alfo  caufed  many  merchants  to  withdraw. 

7his  colony  produces  little  of  its  own  growth,  and  next  to 

no  manufaaures  for  foreign  trade.    The  Moors,  Gentows^ 

and  Armenians,  have  got  pofleffion  of  the  trade  they  were 

wont  to  carry  on  to  Pegu,  the  Engliih  being  now  chiefly  em* 

ployed  in  (hip-building.     The  people  of  Surat  fhare  in  their 

trade  to  China ;  the  eold  and  fome  copper  only  are  for  their 

own  markets  the  grofs  of  their  cargoes  of  fugar,  fugar-candy, 

&dlum,  china-ware,  and  fome  drugs,  are  all  deftined  for  Surat* 

Their  trade  to  Perlia  is  carried  on  by  way  of  the  river  Ganges* 

The  trade  to  Mocha  in  Coromandel  goods,  began  in  the  jrear 

17 1 3,  Fort  St«  David  fupplying  the  goods  for  that  market. 

So  that  the  trade  of  Fort  St.  George  is  altogether,  like  that 

of  Hcdlaiid,  carried  on  with  fupplying  foreign  markets  widi 

foreign  produdions.     There  are  computed  to  be  in  the  towns 

and  villages  belonging  to  this  colony  eighty  thoufand  people 

(this  was  fome  time  ^o)  five  hundred  of  thefe  Europeans* 

They  have  rice  from  Ganjam  and  Orixa,  wheat  from  Surat 

and  Bengal,  and  fuel  from  the  iflands  of  Diu,  near  Matchu* 

lipatam.  Thus  are  they  eafily  diftreiTed  by  any  enemy,  whofe 

power  at  fea  is  fuperior  to  theirs.     The  governor  is  a  perfon 

of  great  power,  and  treated  like  a  prince  by  the  rajahs  of 

the  country.   He  is  attended  abroad  in  a  magnificent  manner^ 

having,  belideshis  Engliih  guards,  feldom  fewer  than  three  or 

/ourfcore  perfons  in  arms.  Two  union  flags. are  carried  before 

him,  with  a  band  of  mufic,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  that  country* 

There  are  twO'  perfons  near  him,    whofe  oflEce  is  to  cool 

him  with  fans,  and  chace  away  the  flies. 

There  were  formerly  feveral  other  European  fettlements  on 
the  fame  coaft,  but  all  of  them  abandoned,  on  account  of  the 
exactions  of  the  rajahs  of  the  adjacent  countries.  Matchulipa- 
tan^  was  the  lafl  quitted  by  the  Englifh^  efteemed  about  feventy 
years  ago  the  moft  flourifhing  colony  in  the  Indies.  Their 
poufe  i^  now  quite  defejrted.  Som^  jtime  ago  the  mogul's  viceroy 

on 
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on  this  coaft,  made  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  George  an  offer 
of  the  iflands  of  Diu  in  a  prefent,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
very  well  fatistied  at  the  thoughts  of  being  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  company.  But  this  propoial  not  being  foon 
enough  accepted  of,  the  viceroy  and  people  changed  their 
minds,  and  refufed  to  let  the  governor  ereft  a  fe£lory  whea 
Jie  would  willingly  have  done  it. 

Next  to  this  Itands  Narfipore,  where  the  company  had  21 
faftory  for  long  cloths,  for  the  ufc  of  their  fectlcment  at 
Matchulipatam.  Not  far  from  hence  is  Angerang,  feated 
iDn  a  deep  river  which  is  navigable  a  great  way  up  the  country. 
This  place  is  famous  for  tbenneft  long  cloth  which  the  Indies 
produce;  but  the  impofitrons  of  the  rajahs,  who  poflefs  the 
banks  of  the  river,  on  the  cloth  tranfported  on  it,  has  ruined 
the  place.  The  Englifh  factory  cftabliihed  here  in  the  year 
l7o8>  was  foon  withdrawn. 

Amongft  feveral  fmall  ports  along  the  fhorc,  Wahow  is  the 
moft  noted,  producing  abundance  of  rice  for  exportation,  be- 
tdes  fome  cloth.     It  is  not  frequented  by  Europeans. 

A  little  farther  you  find  Vizagapatam,  an  Engl'iQi  forti- 
fied faftory,  with  eighteen  carriage  guns  mounted  on  its 
ramparts.  The  country  round  it  affords  fine  and  ordinary 
cotton  cloth S)  and  the  beft  dureas  or  muflins  in  all  India. 
Want  of  money  to  purchafe  is  the  ruin  of  this  fettlemcnt. 
In  the  year  1709,  the  nabob  of  Chikacul  levycd  vear  upon 
this  fadiory  j  the  caufe  whereof  was,  that  their  former  chief 
had  borrowed  monies  of  him  on  the  company's  feal,  which 
hisfucccflbr  (for  he  was  dead)  refufed  to  pay.  The  nabob  ap- 
plied to  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  but  with  no  better 
fuccefs.  Wherefore  he  came  againft  Vizagapatam  with  an 
armed  force,  and  the  war,  which  was  drawn  put  to  a  confider- 
able  length,  growing  burdenfome  to  the  company,  the  affair 
was  at  laft  compromifed,  upon  paying  the  nabob  a  fum  almoft 
equal  to  what  he  demanded.  The  places  we  have  now  fpoke 
of,  lie  in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda, 

•  Next  to  this  is  that  of  Orixa.  In  this  country  lays  Balla- 
forc,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  four  miles  from  the  fea  by 
land,  though  by  windings  of  the  river  it  is  no  lefs  than  twenty. 
The  country  abounds  in  commodities  of  its  own  growth,  fuch 
as  rice,  wheat,  gram,  doll,  calavances,  pulfe  of  feveral  forts, 
annite,  cummin,  coriander,  and  carraway  feeds,  tobacco^ 
butter,  oil,  and  bees-wax;  and  alfo  in  manufadures  of  cot- 
ton, in  fanis,  cafes,  dimities,  mulmuls,  filk  romaals,  and 
romaals  of  filk  and  cotton  5  gurrahs,  and  lungies :  and  of 
herba  (a  fprt  of  grafs)  are  made  ginghams,  pinafcos,  and 
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feveral  other  forts  of  goods  for  exportation.  The  Engliflj, 
F^nch  and  Dutch  have  faftorirs  here,  at  prefent  of  i'mali 
confideration  in  comparifon  of  former  times,  before  the  iwi- 
provement  of  the  navigation  of  Hueghly  river  caufed  their  de- 
cline. This  place  drives  a  good  trade  to  the  Maldives, 
i^ich,  as  they  afford  no-  grain  of  themfelves,  receive  hence 
all  neceiTaries  they  have  occafion  for.  T^h'ia  was  formerly  the 
principal  European  fettlement  in  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Here 
are  pilots  for  condutftiiig  the  Ihipping  which  arrive  from  April 
to  Odober,  up  the  river  Hueghly  (a  branch  of  the  Ganges) 
each  company  maintaining  pilots  for  their  own  {hipping, 
who  have  liberty  to  fcrve  Arrangers  when  they  are  not  wanted 
by  their  own  employers,  from  whence  they  reap  confiderabl* 
benefit. 

Piply  is  ieated  on  a  river  fuppofed  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Oanges.  This  was  formerly  fettled  by  the  Dutch  and  En- 
glifb,  and  is  now  reduced  to  beggary  from  the  fame  caufe  a» 
the  preceding.  The  country  produces  the  fame  commodities 
with  Bali  afore.     It  is  now  inhabited  by  fifhcrs. 

Advancing  five  leagues  on  the  weltern  bank,  of  the  river 
Hueghly,  you  come  to  the  river  Ganga,  another  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  which  though  broader  than  Hueghly  river,  is  more 
incommodious  for  Shipping,  by  reafon  of  the  fand  banks  in 
it.  The  Danes  have  a  thatched  houfe  a  little  below  the 
opening  of  this  river.  There  are  many  villages  and  farm 
houfes  in  thofe  vaft  plains,  which  lie  along  the  banks  of 
Hueghly  river;  but  no  town  of  any  confequence  till  you  arrive 
at  CulcuUa,  a  mart  for  corn,  butter,  oil,  coarfe  cloth,  and 
other  country  commodities.  A  little  higher  up,  is  the 
place  where  the  Dutch  fiiips  ride,  when  the  current  of 
the  river  does  not  allow  them  to  proceed  farther,  This  place, 
as  alfo  Juanpardo,  is  feated  on  a  great  and  deep  river  which 
runs  eaftw^rds,  and  on  the  weft  of  it  runs  a  river  which  waflies 
the  back  of  Hueghly  ifland,  and  leads  up  to  Radugur,  famous 
for  the  cotton-cloths,  and  filk  romaals,  or  handkerchiefs,  of 
its  manufacture.  BufTundri,  Frefindi  or  Gorgat,  and  Co- 
hong,  are  places  fituated  on  the  fame  river,  and  produce  vaft 
quantities  of  the  fineft  fugar  in  Bengal. 

Near  to  this  is  Fort  William  the  greateft  fettlement  the 
company  have  on  this  coaft.  The  company  have  but  fmall 
traffic  in  the  kingdon^of  Daca,  the  firft  on  theeaftern  fhore  of 
the  Ganges,  no  more  than  in  thofe  of  Aracan,  Ava,  or  Pegu; 
lying  in  order  on  the  fame  coaft.  1  he  iflands  along  it  are 
entirely  uninhabited,  and  fooo  commerce  can  fublift  in  them. 

Goiiior 
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Going  along  the  fliore  of  the  continent,  you  come  td  Mer« 
jee,  a  town  fituated  pn  the  banks  of  the  T anacerin,  in  dicf 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Sianu    This  place  eii^ys  a  good 
harbour,  and  the  country  about  produces  rice,   timber  fot 
building,  tin,  elephants  teeth,  and  agale-wood.  There  wcve 
formerly  fettled  at  this  port,  a  confiderable  number  of  Eoglifli 
free  merchants,  who  took  advantage  of  the  mildnefs  of  the 
government  to  drive  confiderable  commerce,  till  they  were 
ordered  thence  by  the  old  £aft*India  company,  who  threat- 
ened the  king  of  Siam  with  a  war,  if  he  continued  to  harbour 
them;  therefore^  one  VVeldon  was  difpatched  to  Merjee^ 
with  this  meflage,  who  added  the  outrageous  murder  of  fame 
of  the  Siamefe,  to  the  infolence  wherewith  he  provoked  the 
government.     The  people  refolved  to  be  revenged  for  this 
barbarity,  and  lay  in  wait  for  Weldon  by  night  when  he 
was  afhore.     But  he  having  got  notice  of  their  defign,  made 
his  efcape  on  board  his  ihip,  and  the  Sianciefe  miffing  bim^ 
vented  their  fury  upon  allEnglifhmen  indifcriminately  that  feU 
into  their  hands.   Seventy-fix  were  maflacred  in  this  manner^ 
fcarce  twenty  efcaping  to  the  (hip.     Hitherto  the  Eagtifii  had 
been  greatly  carelTed  by  the  Siamefe  nation,  having   beea 
promoted  to  places  of  the  higheft  truft  in  the  government. 
One  was  advanced  to  be  head  of  the  cuftoms  at  Taoacerin 
and  Merjee,  and  another  promoted  to  be  admiral  of  the  royal 
navy.     A  great  revolution  which  fell  out  ^  this  time  in  the 
Siamefe  ftate,   and  the  jealoufies  of  the  Englifh  company, 
caufed  moft  of  the  Englifh  merchants  to  difperfe  themielvess 
fome  to  Fort  St.  George,  others  to  Bengal,  and  otben  tp 
Achen.     The  affairs  of  the  company  have  been  fully  jreiJi- 
fiated  fince  that  time  in  their  former  flouriihing  conditiofi^ 
and  they  now  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  theGuIph 
of  Bengal,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  extremitj^ 
of  the  promontory  of  Malacca,  without  being  at  any  charge 
fbr  Settlements,  forts  or  faAories. 

Sumatra.   The  company  are  believed  to  pd&fs  the  beft  part 

of  all  the  trade  carried  on  in  this  ifland.    Their  hdukits  are 

tbofe  of  Mocha,  Bantal,  Cattoun,  Bencoolen,  Marlbourough 

JPort,  and  Sillebar.     The  Dutch,  by  being  poflefled  of  the 

neighbouring  ifland  of  Java,  have  had  the  addreis  tafix  them«* 

felves  on  part  of  this  ifland,  where  they  are  faid  to  be  in 

polTeflion  of  a  gold  mine  which  turns  to  fmall  account  to  the 

poflfeflbrs.    It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Englifh  company 

a<5l  with  as  much  condu£t  in  negle<Sling  to  fearch  after  gold, 

gs  being  no  doubt  fenfible  that  cpmmerce  is  of  itfelf  tbericbeft 

mine  in  the  world.  There  is  no  country  under  the  fun  which 

produces 
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inrodiices  this  precious  metal  in  greater  quantities  than  the 
ifland  of  Sumatra,  the  empires  of  China  and  Japan  only  ex- 
cepted ;  and  no  perfon  can  reafonably  alledge  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  thefe  nations  have  amalTed  fo  prodigious  a  trca- 
fure  is  not  the  beft*    Now  it  is  certain  that  tliefe  have  acquir- 
ed io  much  wealth  by  no  other  arts  but  induftry  and  parii- 
mony,  the  only  certain  way  of  inriching  either  nations  or 
private  perfons.     The  company  therefore  adl  wifely  in  ne- 
^leStitig  the  mines  on  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  which  muft  be 
fecfired  at  the  expencc  of  forts  and  garrifons,  and  worked  at 
the  hazard  of  gaining  the  averfion  of  the  natives,  wbofe  lazi- 
nefs  hinders  them  from  working  them  for  them  felves.  Befides, 
thofe  mines  do  not  in  any  way  approach  the  idea  entertained 
of  dieir  riches.     One  reafon  whereof  may  be  the  following^ 
that  as  all  the  numerous  nations  inhabiting  the  different  part^ 
of  this  ifland,  are  continually  employed  in  picking  up  the 
gold  which  the  torrents  have  waihed  into  tlie  fands  of  their 
channels,  or  difcovered  in  the  crannies  of  the  rocks,  not  only 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  metal  muft  be  this  way  found,  but 
al(b  may  be  much  eafier  come  by  to  the  Europeans  fettled  oa 
the  ifland,  than  the  painful  fearch  for  it  in  the  mines,  attend- 
ed with  numberlefs  infurmountable  difcouragements  and  m*- 
conveniencies,  which  the  Dutch  in  their  way  of  mining  muft 
inevitably  undergo.     The  only  certain  and  advifeable  method 
therefore  of  acquiring  the  benefit  of  the  gold  trade  in  the 
ifland  of  Sumatra  is,  by  fettling  colonies  in  the  moft  convc- 
nknt  parts,  to  ufe  the  inhabitants  with  gentlenefs  and  ail'a- 
bility,  to  obferve  the  moft  exa(^juftice  in  all  dealings  with 
them,  and  thus  by  degrees  to  bring  ihem  into  ai^  efteem  of 
£uropean  manners,  the  only  way  to  engage  them  to  ufe  or 
take  oflF  European  comnx)dities.  Thus  the  danger  of  fccuring 
the  obedience  of  fo  many  barbarous  nations  with  a  few  men 
will  be  avoided ;  a  correfpondence  will  be  maintained,  which 
will  draw  vaft  quantities  of  gold  into  Europe,  and  that  in  re- 
turn for  thofe  commodities  which  give  bread  to  infinite  mul^ 
titudes  of  poor  at  home,  the  real  and  only  folid  riches  of  any 
Hate  i  and  navigation  and  naval  power  will  be  promoted  ;  all 
of  them  powerful  reafons  in  vindication  of  the  company's  con^ 
duSt  in  this  particular,  that  they  overlook  the  working  the 
mines  of  Sumatra^  a  fpecies  of  traffic  which  is  generally  at- 
»  tended  with  luxury  and  idlenefs  (as  in  Spain,)  and  is  indeed 
the  bane  and  dedrix&lon  of  all  induftry,  and  of  every  other 
fpecies  of  buf^nefs  whatibever. 

The  Engliih  were  formerly  in  polTefSon  of  feveral  fettle- 
iments  on  the  coafb  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  as  weii  as  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Tonquin,  all  of  them  now  withdrawn :  thdtfglf 
the  company  ft  ill  do  carry  on  trade  to  thofe  parts,  efpecialiy 
to  Tonquin,  for  fuch  articles  as  they  want  themfelves,  ot 
can  aflFord  for  the  commerce  of  Europe,  which  latter  are 
abundantly  numerous.  The  company's  fa6lory  was  formerly 
fettled  in  the  ifland  of  Chufan,  when  the  trade  was  carried  on 
at  Amoyor,  from  whence  it  has  been  removed  to  Canton, 
where  about  fifty  years  ago  it  flourifhed  to  fuch  a  degree^ 
that  the  company  had  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  engroik 
this  beneficial  branch  to  themfelves.  What  defeated  thefe 
expC(5lations  was,  the  high  duties  laid  upon  teas  and  other 
Chinefe  commodities,  which  by  the  encouragement  this  tax 
gave  to  fmuggling,  foon  reduced  the  company's  China  trade 
to  as  low  an  ebb  as  that  of  other  countries.  As  part  of  thefe 
duties  have  been, taken  off  finccthe  above  impofitions,  it  is  to 
be  prcfumed  that  this  commerce  goes  on  with  its  ancient 
profperity  ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  fince  this  eafe  has  been 
granted  by  the  government,  they  have  found  the  advantage 
of  it  by  the  increafe  of  the  revenue  arifing  therefrom ;  whether 
this  is  alfo  a  national  advantage,  let  others  determine. 

The  company  are  in  fome  fort  excluded  from  all  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Manilla  or  Philippine  iflands,  notwithftanding 
what  the  French  alledge  in  pretending  that  the  Englilh  carry 
on  this  trade  under  Iriih  colours,  and  that  to  a  confiderable 
extent,  whatever  may  be  really  done  in  this  way  under  the 
Morifco  or  Portugueze  flags.  The  cuftom  of  the  Spaniih 
nation  in  this  particular  is  without  example,  in  laying  open 
this  trade  to  all  nations,  contrary  to  all  the  known  maxims  of 
that  monarchy,  the  £ngli(h  and  Dutch  being  the  only  nations 
excluded  from  this  unprecedented  indulgence — ^A  precaution 
of  fmall  confequence  where  the  people  of  the  country  find  it 
their  intercft  to  overlook  it. 

In  Japan  there  is  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  any  Englilh  com- 
merce,  all  the  commodities  of  that  empire  with  which  our 
company  is  fupplied,  being  furniihed  by  means  of  their  com- 
merce with  the  Chiiicfe  and  Du(ch. 

The  following  account  of  this  traffic  from  a  perfon  who  is 
far  from  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  company,  may  pof- 
iibly  convey  a  jufter  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  con>- 
pany's  commerce  than  any  thing  hitherto  faid  in  this  efTay. 
The  errors  found  in  it  will  I  hope  be  imputed  to  the  true 
author,  who  has  not  thought  proper  to  oblige  the  world  with 
his  name,  or  rather  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  in  itfclf  f^f- 
ficiently  dark  and  intricate,  and  befides  moft  carefully  hid 
from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.    His  authorities  however  fcem  to 

be 
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^'Itiffitti^hti^  feHclr  tieifig  chiefly  the  public  accounts  of  the 
tcompany's  faies  kni  t>tlief  trnnhStioiity  at  leaft  fb  far  as  rc^ 
gards  his  own  plan,  which  was  to  reprefent  this  corporation' 
9s  an  inftitution  hi^y  prgudicial  tp  the  trade  and  conunerce 
of  great  Britain. 

T^hiis  trdBc  em^oya  yearly  feventeen  fail  of  fine  ofitd 
fliids,  each  of  the  ourden  of  five  hundred  tons,  by  the  cotn« 
nark's  accmint,*  motinting  thirty  guns^  anil  manned  witk 
•ne^hundrcd  mariners. 

^  Acirount  or  Iiivoice  of  the  Exports  to  India, 

';  1444  toni  iron  at  15 1.  £  at6yy  o  d 

*     610  -  •   ordnance  and  wrought  iron 

at  50 1.         -       •-         -  30500  o  o 

'I   ^45b  -  *  fteeLat  50 1.         •         -        -  22500  0  o 

''     '180  -  -  naitsat25l.           -         -         -  4500  o  6 

^'     895  *  -  lead  at  17 1.        -        -       -        -  15215  o  O 

800  —  cordage  at  40].        •        «        .  32000  o  6 

55b  -  -  ftores  at  *      -        -        -        -  305000  O  o 

260  —  brafs,  copper,  pewter,  at  100 1.    -    26000  o  6 

100  —  gunpowdei"  at  80I.       -  .     ^      -.  toop  o  o 

3a  -  *  quickfilver  at  300  !•          -        -  9600  O  O 

1S175  -  -  woollen  doths  at       -       •      -  iioooo  o  0 

2^220  -  -  ftufFs  at        -        -        -        -  50000  o  o 

47465  -  -  perpets  at          -          -          -  .  40000  o  o 

3000  doK.  hoie  at        -        «         «         -  3000  o  o 

Ii07i6  OK.  gold  in  coin  Or   bullion  at  3!* 

18  s  per  ox.        -        -        -  43*9^  8  o 
Note,  the  quantity  of  gold  exported  next 
year,  amounted  to  .38092  oz.  in  coin,   and 
"5977  "Oz.  ^^  bullion. 

2991251  oz,  filver  at  5s.  3d.  peroz.          -  785203  7  9 

The  quantity  exported  the  year  following, 
was  2, 327, 329  oz.  in  coin  and  bull.on. 

Total  amount  of  cargoes  outwards  £  i>  503344  ^S  9 


^«B 


Note,  there  were  no  more  than  fourteen  (hips  cleared  out- 
wards this  year,  and  that  the  above  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
bullion  is  exclufive  of  what  is  carried  out  by  private  traders, 
Iwh  in  foreign  and  Britifli  coin,  whereof  it  is  impoffiblc  to  fix 
'Or  afccrtain  the  value. 

H  h  Follows 
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Follows  the  account  or  invoice  of  goods  imported  froift 
India^  with  the  value  fold  for  at  the  public  fales. 

Piece-goods  of  the  ihips* 

Wager,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Exter,  fold  at  £  250000  o  o 
Scarborough .  -  -  -  -  225000  o  O 
Houghton,  exclufive  of  tea  and  filk  «  ^  -  loooo  o  o 
Admiral  Vernon  .  -  -  -  -  175000  o  0 
Edgcote,  befides  tea  -  -  -  loooo  o  o 
Drake  and  Rhoda,  beiides  weighable  goods  15000  0  O 
Princ*  George  and  Stfeatham,  ditto  -  -«  9000  0  0 
Chefterfield.  -  -  -  -  -  .-  -  240000  o  O 
Pelham  -  -  -  -  85000  0  0 
Bombay-Callle  -  -  -  -  .  •  215000  0  O 
Oxford ,  -  -  -  -  X95QOO  0  O 
Hcdlor,  befides  five  hundred  tons  pepper  -  50000  o  0 
Dorringtori  .  -  -  -  -  194000  O  0 
Seventeen  fliips,  whofe  cargoes  in  piece- 
goods  amount  to  -  -  r  1,67^000  0  0 
Thefe  fhips  do  alfo  bring  home  3253900  lb. 
'    tea,  which,  at  4  s.  per  lb.  grofs  price  at 

the  fales            -           -          -           ..           642475  0  0 

2000000  lb.  pepper  at  1  s.  ditto        -        -       loocoo  o  0 

1x41000  lb.  coffee  at  xs.  6d*        -          -           ^5575  0  0 

203850  lb,  raw  jilk  at  20  s.  ditto       -       -       203850  O  0 

.     900  tons  falt-petre  at  70 1,  pec  ton  ditto        63000  0  0 

250  tons  red- wood  at  30I.  ditto          -           7500  0  0 

600  cjiefts  cliina  ware  and  drugs,  ditto.        99600  o  0 

Total  inwards     ,    ^-          •         -          £.  2,87500a  6  0 


From  which  take  off  cuftom,  charges,  and  difcount,  viz. 

,  Cuftom.  -   • 

Value    pay  per  cent. 
I  £ 

.Callicoes        -        -        -         1,250,000^     38^      478115 
Prohibited  goods         -         -  400,000         2  8000 

Tea        .        ,        -        -  650,000      19        123500 


2,300,000  609625 

Brought 


in 


firougbt  orer 

Pepper  «* 

Sak  raw  -  - 

Coffee 

Salt-petre  ^     - 

Red-wood  * 

China  ware  and  drugs 

Valuation        -      - 


ASIA; 

4*2 

3,300,000 

609625 

100,000 

4 

4000 

aoojooo 

124. 

25000 

85,000 

221 

20500 

60,000 

10 

600a 

S,odo 

10 

500 

^  ioo,o6o 

30 

3000a 

29850,000  tot.  (duties  695625 


Charges. 


I^reight  on  8500  tons  Clipping,  at  lol. 
Wages  and  proyifions  for  ijbo  n^en,  ^t  5l»  per 

month  -  -  -  - 

Intereft  on  bonds,  two  years,  at  3I.  per  cent. 
Diredrors,  clerks*  &c.  lOiOOol.  per  annum 
Warehoufes,*  coft  ioo,oool.  at  eight  per  cent. 
Shipping  and  landing  of  8500  tons 


85,006, 

204,000 
90,000 
20,000  • 
l6,00Q 

8,500 


Total  of  charges  -       .     -  ^ 

^    Difcoiint. 
On  2,875,060!.  at  6i  per  cent. 

Total .  of  eufbom j  charges,  aiid  difcount  lo  be 

tak^n  ofF  ^,306,060 


iS6,875 


Net  proceeds  do  hot^exceeci 


£.  1,569,000 


My  slUthor  takes  notice,  diat  tiie  dargoei  of  feventeen  fliips 
are  here  allowed  to  be  returned,  whereas  no  more  than  four« 
teen  were  actually  loaded  outwards  5  he  had  before  dbfcrved, 
that  the  manufaSures  in  brafs,  copper,  iron,  pewcerj  and 
other  ihaterials,  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  360,0001.  He 
jikewife  omits  to  charge  any  thing  for  infurance.  There  is 
^moreover,  five  per  cent,  allowed  over  the  real  prices  at  the 
candle, .  amounting,  as  he  fays  (by  way  of  irony  probably) 
;to  the  fmall  fum  of  140.600I..  All  which  particulars  Ke  fays. 
Will  fcrve  to  aiifwer  all  objections  againft  his  fyftem.  He 
then  ftates  the  account  of  profit  and  lois  on  a  voyage  to 
India,  thus, 


Ba 
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Account  of  ptofit  and  lofi  on  a  v6yage  to  Indiai 

Dr. 
]6653«  To  the  coft  6f  fevehtccn  cargoes  ' 

bought  in  England,  as  per  in* 

voices  .  £  r>503>344  ts  9 

1754.  To  profit  and  tofs  for  advance       -         ^S^SS    4  3 

iC-  i>569>ooo    ao 

Cr. 

r754*^  By  net  proceedis  of  feventeen  car- 
goes fold  in  England  as  per  ac- 
count of  falei  ^        -^         £*  1,569,000    0  o 


■i  I  »  III  ■ 


Then*  follows  capital  ftock  .account* 

Dr. 

To  {iindry''accounts  for  two  years  divi- 
dends due  on  3,'ioo,ooo'l*  at  eight 
per  cent,  per  ann,        ^        -        -  .  .     jC  512000    0  0 

Qt. 

By  voyage  to  India  gained  thereby  ^  £.  '^S^SS  4  J 
By    government    fecurities    for    two 

years  ihtereft  on  3,200,0001.   lent 

them  at  three  per  cent.         -  -      ^     192000    0  # 

By  profit  and  lofs,  for  lofs  on  capital,       •       254344  15  9 


i^rfa 


jf.  512000    0  0 

I 

Follows  tlic  account  of  Indian  goods  fold  to,  and  paid  fot 

by  foreigners, 

578406  caHicoes  at  13  s.  4d.  being  one  third  above  the 

cuftom-houfe  valuation^  which  at  los*  only,  the  utmoft 

'    price  on  board  -  -  -  iC«3956oo .  0  0 

Prohibited  goods. 
50  allejars  2650  nillaes  > 

3800  bandannoes  3^^  ntccanees 

500  brawls  50  neganepauts, . 

550  byrampauts  '  1500  photec3 

850*  bfac: 


m  A  :5  X  a; 


950 

yopQ 

J1400 


4«9 

J  00  paduafoyi 
100  poifees 
100  palampore8 
4J000  romaals 
J  0500  foofcys 

2op  fekterfoy  romaalt 
1000  tafFaties 
1200  faftracundies^ 
and  others 
^ralucd  at  C*  7*75^    ^  • 

Weighable  goo4s« 
iE&50000  lb.  pepper  at  i  a.  jC*    92500    O  0 

700000  lb,  coffee,  at  1 8.  J d.        •         -         4375^    ^  ^ 
AU   other  goods^   as  cowries,    arrangoes, 
fhell-Iack,  turmeric,  cardamoms,  &c.&c« 
at  -  -  -  m  4S4^    o  ^ 


.650 

S5 

;2op 


Ijlae  long  dotbs 
chints 

chelloes 

carri^larries 

cherconees  • 

cbilaes 

caIlawapore3 

gorgoroon(s 


mw» 


7otal  value  at  price  vfree  on  board 


£.  650000    Q  Sf 


Note/ the  above  gpod«,  all  of  them  bought  up  at  ready  moncjf 
by  £iigli(h  private  merchants,  to  be  by  them  exported,  are 
ov^  rated  (according  to  iny  author)  near  100000  L 

This  ^et^il  is  dpfedisy  ftating  the  national  aocount  of  a 

voyage  to  India, 


Dr. 

To  the  export  of  woollen  manufaflures 
"To  ditto  of  copper,  brafs,  and  iron  ditto 
To  ditto  of  lead,  iron,  and  ftores 
To  ditto  of  filver  and  gold  bullion 
To  ti¥o  yQar«  tQtc^eft  on  i,|ooooo  K     1- 


£.  ^00000  o  « 

-   lOOOOO  o  © 

-   374945  o  o 
828399  15  9 

*>     90000  o  o 
C  I.S93344  15  9 


Cr. 

By  commodities  re-exported 
By  ufeful  imports  -         -         •         . 

^y  national  lofs  for  bullion  exported  wjth* 
:o.ut  oAe  valuable  return 


£.  650000    o  o 

283344  IS  9. 

660000    o  o 


£'  i>593344  15  9 
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The  trade  of  Bengal  fupplied  rich  cargoes  for  fifty  6r  fixCf 
ihips  yearly ;  befides  what  was  carried  in  unaller  veflels  to  th^ 
adjacent  countries  ;  and  the  article  of  falt-petre  only  was  be* 
come  of  fuch  great  confe()uence  to  the  European  powers* 
that  eKipry  thing  was  attempted  by  the  French  and  Dutch  to 
deprive  the  Engliih  of  t)iat  advantage.  For  this  reafon  it  was 
greatly  ^o  be  fufped^d  that  thefe  rivals  in  trade  has  fpirited  up 
the  late  viceroy  to  extirpate  the  £ngli(k  fadories  within  his 
dpnsinions,  under  various  flight  pretences,  of  being  tr^ed 
with  difrefped  by  governor  Drake ;  of  a  right  to  certain 
duties,  which  were  refufed  by  the  conspanyj  and  forgiving 
grote^ion  tp  the  Mo6rs« 


■^'  ■»>■■■  1 1. .      1 


Summary  Ruffians  on  tie  Tr^  of  India. 

THE  trade  to,  from,  and  in  India,  has  To  long  beeaour* 
ried  on  in  an  eftabli(hed  known  rote  of  pra&ice,  that  the 
public  could  certainly  learn  nothing  new  from  anv  particular 
accounts  of  it  into  which  I  might  defcend.  I  fiiall  ofily  then 
hazard  here  fuch  reflexions  as  occurred  to  me  on  the  view 
of  it,  in  its  totality* 

It  has  been  faid,  fpecioufly  indeed,  but  falfely,  that  the 
returns  from  India,  confifled  chiefly  either  in  articles  of  pure 
luxury,^,  or  fuch  as  tended  to  difcourage  the  induftry  of  oar 
native  tpanufa6lurers,  by  interfering  with  the  produce  of  it, 
from  their  being  to  be  afforded  cheaper  s  and  that  thefe  ^'> 
tides,  ruifious  in  either  fenfe,  were  yet  further  fo  by  their 
not  being  to  be  had  but  in  exchange  for  bullion,  of  which 
they  confequently  impoverifl^ed  the  nation,  and  for  fo  few 
•of  our  home-manufadtures,  as  did  not  form  an  objed  con- 
fiderahle  enough  1p  counter-balance  the  exportation  of  the 
other. 

To  this  heavy  accufation  has  been  oppofed  a  very  folid  de- 
fence, cQnfifting  of  proofs,  that,  admittmg  of  no  falfification, 
admit  of  no  doubt;  proofs  from  accounts  eafily  verifiable,  of 
the  balance  of  national  advantages  being  greatly  in  favour  of 

that  tra4e  ^ 

Nothing  js  plainer,  than  that  manufaftures  or  employ- 
ment being  wanting  to  the  induftrious  or  ufeful  fubjedts  is  fo 
far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  of  thefe  there  is  rather  wanting  a 
fufiicient  number  of  them  to  the  work  that  might  be  found 
for  them  at  reafonabJe  rates,  and  to  the  denunds  of  the  go- 
vernment for  the  fprvice  and  defence  of  their,  country- 

Vfhocvtr 
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'  VThoever  will  enter  moi^e than  fuperficially^into  this  difqui- 
fitiofiy  Mrillr  find,  that  that  pretended  fupcr-abundance  of  Tub- 
TsStSy   having  reaions  to  complain  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians. 
defrauding'  them  of  the  livelihood  to  be  got  by  theirs»  might- 
be  more  profitably,  to  the  public  and  to  themfelves,  employed 
in   branches  that  would  encreafe  the  national   wealth  and 
power  ;   ftich  as  the'  more  thorough  culti^'ation  of  our  old. 
colonies^   foundation  of  new  and  ufeful  ones,  improving  of 
^f\culttHr^,  and  efpecialty  ftrengthening  that  great  national. 
bulwar-k;Our  marine, 'to  which  the  complement  of  hands  is 
felt^  at  its  greateft  need,  fo  fenfibiy  wanting  ;  points  rather 
preferable  to  many  of  the  arts  and  trades,  purely  dependant 
on  luxtiry,  and  which  at  once  foften  and  unman  thofe  wha 
exerciie  tnem,  and  thofe  for  whofe  fake  they  are  exercifed. 

What  firft  gave  rif^  to>the  idea  in  me,  was  the  obfervation 
of  tbe  Wf^tchednefs  and  infigniAcance  to  the  defence  of.  % 
coufitry;  of  tHofe  fo  much  envied  artifts^  the  whole  tribes  of 
vreaver^,  calliCQ-ftainers,  and  iW  (bort  ail  the  retainers  to  th^ 
^   loofnft  of  India,  whofe'  incefiant  and  ingenious  induftry  never; 
feared  extricates  them  out  of  the  depths  of  poverty,  wbilil  it 
at  the  Ame  time  difqualifies  them  for  any  other  effedual  fer- 
vice,  «being  fcarcely  more  of  men  than  the  machiaery  of  their 
fabrics.     Whatever  advatitage  h  made  of  their  induftry  is 
entirely  engroffed  by  the  mnyans,   Chittys,  or  head-mer- 
chants,   men    as  effeminate  as  diemielves,    and  in  whofe 
coffers,  generally*  fpeaking,  all  that  money  ftagnates  that  is 
tiot  invefted  in  theufnrious  advances  which  are  fo  hard  upon 
labour,   by  unconfcionably  fcrewing  down  its  price ;    the 
which  being  their  great  point  in  trade,  .lefiens  the  commen* 
elation  due  to  their  fpirit  of  it,  lucre  being  their  fole  obje^ly 
and'the  public  good  quite  out  of  the^queflion. 

StiU  it  will  be  f^d,  't^t  fuch  marrafa&ures  not  only  hinder 
4he  exportation  of  money,  but  ailually  bring  it  into  their 
countty-r  This  is  tooev^d^ntiy  true  to  be  denied,  and  fo  far 
thejr  are  a  commendable  advantage,  even  though  fufceptible 
of  being  abufed.  B^t  £iirdy  it  is  not  ultimately  a  lefs  one  ' 
for  the  nation  that  dcats  with  them,  or  that  even  furniihes 
them  with  bullion,  if  fuch  a  trade  is  carried  on  with  a  moral 
'certainty  of  an  outlet  or  market  for  the  r-eturns,  that  will 
reimburfe  it  with  profit ;  at  the  fame  time  that  thofe  of  its 
fubje6ts,  who  might  othcrv/ife  be  employed  in  producing  the 
like  manufa<5}ure5  at  a  much  dearer  rate,  (houid,  by  a  found 
and  comprehenfive  policy,  be  diftributed  into  the  many 
branches  in  which  they  are  actually  wanted,  to  anfwer  much 
mofe  valuable  cnis,  in  the  i/icreafe  of  the  prptective  force  of 
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the  naticm,  and  of  its  power  to  extend  its  trade,  iuiYi#tC>W 
and  influence.  Such  a  refer vation  then  of  fubjeds,  woi^l4  btf 
only  {^referring  a  greater  good  to  a  leiTcr  one»  to  which  toQ  it 
would  be  far  from  giving  the  exclufioni  a)  it  is  lar  frpoi  im»». 
plying  fo  grofs  an  abftn-ditf  'aa  that  of  difoouraging  bo«De« 
manufai^Qres,  or  from  meaning  any  thing  more  tbam  a.  juAr 
modifitation  and  choice  of  them.:  for  in  the  choice  of  wivicl^ 
fA  encourage  moft  lies  the  girat  ftrefs  6(.poiicv^  and  thefo  i|i^ 
cbnteft^bly  are  thofe  daflea  of  mechJmifis  woo  give.  tP  the 
cfrude  materials  produced  by  thisjcoDntey,  fvicb^  as  wool^  .ifon^ 
tmv»  lead,  &c.  that  additional  valwQ  pf  their. n»anuaUfkt>qu>^ 
which  is  fo  much  neat  pro(Bt  to  th«  nation.  loopgrts  cImU 
i!Aterfere  with  fuch,  doubtle&.-^^ferve  ti^  bq  dij<pQiHri^ed|^ 
and  we  fee  that  they  afbiaHy  are  fo4  .  BiH  as  io  tbor^  ^oticU^ 
sippropriate  to  India,,  grown  into.ajciiid  of  neg^j^ ifss /by 
etiftbm,  and  to  which  the  reproach  Of  hxtmvf  i^an  aajy^^e  ia 
^dktination,  the  neyeiiue  might  probfthly  ftn4  ita  ^acpoiffit  a^ 
ftiiic^  rn  even  the  quantity  of  their  ii^ip^rts.  b^<%.ii)creafe4f 
as  in  the  exorbitance  of  the  duties  on  them-^L  If  inWf .  ^0* 
krged  tfnd  comprehend ve  notions  wecc^jto  ^is^j^'^i^^  ^odef 
the  {an<5lion  of  proper  regulationsy  the  W^ft  Indies^  ^^  om^ 
American  colonies,  might  roceive  a  gresiter  benefit  (l^aa  they 
do  from  the  £aft  India  trade,  fti4i  pr^rwng  to  fnglaod  its 
right  and  advantage  of  being  the  centrical  point  of  uaiw  of 
both.  Thus  if,  by  any  means  or  device,  the  coauqer9^  with 
India  cotild  aiFord  an  augmentation  of  it$  Dumber  of  flyyyt*^ 
the  marine  of  the  kingdom  would  receivq  a  profv>ttioiiabk  in^- 
treafe,  and  employ  the  greater  number  of  hands  fnuripd  %o 
the  change  of  climates,  and.iihr  experter  for  thpfe  voyages  of 
a-  long  run  ;  which  luould  be  b  far  preferable  confioeration) 
to  that  of  their  being  funk  in  fucb  of  the  lower  and  more 
flavifh  branches  of  the  mechanics,  as  only  procuring  thfm  a 
bare  livelihood,  rob  fpheres  of  occupation,  fitter  forfreemen^ 
and  Engtifhmcn^  of  their  requifite  number  of  hands^  who  in 
them  would  be  more  eflentially  ferviceable  to  the  ftaCe,  ia 
the  advancement  of  the  live-foroe,  navigation^  aa^  truly 
profitable  trade  of  the  kingdom.  I  fay  truly  profitable^  b^ 
caufe  even  trade  itfelf  may  be  ruinoufty  diverfified  and  e^** 
tended,  if  the  other  principal  obje£ls  of  governqA<;nt  are 
neglected,  or  even  not  preferred,  and  a  nation  languifli  with 
faintnefs,  amidft  thofe  riches  which  ought  to  procure  m 
ftrength  and  happinefs.  But  this  can  never  be  die  cafe,  if 
the  increafeof  the  prote<Elive  power,  which  has  fo  juft  a  right 
to  be  fupportcd  by  the  revenue  from  tr;ide,  is  at  the  fame.timp 
duly  confulted,  and  fo  ordtred  as  to  keep  pace  "with  Jit.     No 
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fifiULy  heiag  greater  than  that  of  ^exalting  the  meroamile  abov<r 
t;^e  military  (pirit,  both  being  of  fuch  mutual  benefit,  that 
^ey  ought  never  to  be  confidered  in  diftin^  views.  But  if  ii 
•^ms  aeceflkry  to  facriiice  the  obje£|;  of  one  of  thepi,  it  un-* 
4otibte<Uy  ought  to  be  that  of  trade,  which  muft  depreafe  in 
its  value  in  proportion  to  itsdecreafe  of  fecuritj,  and  begaufe 
the  (afety ,  and  honour  of  a  naticn  are  points  preferable  to  a 
inon^entary  profit.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  necQfr 
Qi%y  of  neglecting  either,  and  that  it  muft  be  a  wretched  policjr 
^Ififtt  (does  not  fufficiently  take  care  of  both,  and  xnal^e  boto 
iervtceable  to  e^ch  other. 

^  The  expedience  of  which  inanagement  ftands  no  where 
more .  fully  iliuftrated  than,  in  the  £aft-Indies,  where  it  t« 
icarce  po&ble  to  carry  on  a  comoierce  on  other  than  a  pre<r 
various,  difhonourable,  difadvantageous  footing,  unlef$  4 ' 
fiate^of  force  procures  a  refpe^Sl  to,  or  confidence  in  our  arms; 
pie  country«governments  of  India  being  conftitutionally  fuch^ 
as  fcarce  ever  to  negle£t  occailons  of  opprefiion  or  plunder^ 

Sphere  they  have  no  oppoiltion,  or  vengeance  to  fear.  Nor 
o  they  ever  folidly  beftow  their  countenance  or  friendlhipy 
|>ut  where  they  can  depend  on  a  prote(^ion  in  the  revolutions^ 
to  which  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  their  defpotifm  £3  often  to 
^xpofe  them.  The  merchants  efpecially  prefer  dealing  witli 
that  nation,  which  they  fee  the  moft  powerful  ana  able 
|o  ihelter  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own  country-men. 
Thence  their  predilei^ion  of  our  government  to  live  under^ 
imd  to  which  they  are  of  fuch  notable  benefit.  As  mere 
$raders,  the  Enelim  would  never  have  got  the  footing  they 
)iad,  if  they  had  not  added  to  that  chara^er  the  profeffion  of 
arms  both  at  land  and  fea.  This  is  {b  true,  that  the  fpecial 
privileges,  fortified  fettlements^  and  favourable  grants  ob«» 
cained  from  the  feveral  princes  of  India,  will,  conformably 
to  their  original  dates,  appear  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
figure  our  nation  formerly  n^ade  there  in  war,  when  its  vicr- 
tories  over  the  Portuguese,'  who  funk  as  fail  as  we  rofe,  gave 
it  fuch  a  repntation,  as  that  hardly  any  thing  was  denied  to 
it ;  and,  to  fay  the  truths  it  is  principally  on  that  old  foun- 
dation, that  the  extru^lion  of  our  commerce  has  fince  fub-* 
lifted  :  I  fay  principally  only,  becaufe  no  doubt  our  frank,  un- 
afFecE^edly  generous  national  character,  amidft  all  the  faults 
pf  fome  of  its  fubje£ls.  in  power  there,  I  can  fafcly  aver, 
without  any  partiality,  alfo  once  bore  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Indians  a  very  favourable  comparifon  with  the  filly,  fenfelefe, 
^nguinary  bigotry  of  the  Portugueze  ;  with  the  unfocial 
drynefs^  imperious  coAdu<^9  and  keennefs  after  gain  of  the 
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Dutch,  and  the  fuper-reiined  defigning  polittneCs  of  tke 
French.  And  yet  the  advantages  of  thefe  laft  over  U9  in 
Che  affair  of  Madrafs,  did  not  a  little  fhake  our  eftiofiatkm  in 
thofe  parts,  no  people  on  earth  being  more  apt  to  be  dasxled 
and  influenced  by  fuccefs  than  the  orientalifts^  and  thofe  of 
India  above  ail. 

The  Dutch  too  efpecially  infult  us/in  their  infinuaticms 
to  the  country-governnnents,  of  our  inferiority,  in  that  we 
are  not  jpoiTeft  of  a  head  place  of  arms,  fuch  as  Batavia  is  to 
them,  from  whence  our  operations  might  be  more  timely, 
and  more  eife<3i^lly  applied  to  any  exigence,  than  as  there 
now  exifls  a  neceflity  for  waiting  for  orders  and  aids  from 
Europe.     They  do  not  confider,  or  at  leaft  do  not  add  a 
candid  confeflion  of  the  treacherous  and  cruel  fupplantmeat 
of  us,  in  a  time  of  full,  peace,  in  the  fpice-iflands ;  whidi  are 
the  mines,  from  whence  they  draw  the  means  of  fupportirfg 
the  extraordinary  charges  of  that  their  boafted  capital  place  in 
India ;  a  competition  with  which,  our  trade,  circumftanced 
as  it  has  been  fince  that  fetal  epoch,  could  never  well  a&brd ; 
though  it  is  not  impoffible  but  it  might  have  gained  a  much 
more  confiderable  extenfxon,    if  either  the  fettlements  we 
a£tual!y  have^  had  been  better  cultivated,  ufeful  new  ones 
iiad  been  fprmed,  or  other  channels  of  commerce  explored ;  of 
if,  in  fhort,  more  attention  had  not  been  given  to  the  tempta«» 
tibn  of  momentary  profits  and  prefent  dividends,  than  to  the 
founding  of  permanent  eftablifhments  upon  greater  views, 
l>urof  which  the  immediate  requifite  expence  appeared  to  be 
as  fo  much  loft  in  the  diftant  futurity  of  the  returns.     This 
narrow  conTideration  it  is,  which,  'combined  with  a  certaia 
general  prevailing  indolence,,  and  the  facility  of  humouring 
that  indolence  jince  the  o{>ening  of  thofe  fatal  gulphs,  the 
public  funds,   which  fwaliowing  up  the  very  aliment  and 
fupport  of  trade,    have  fet  up  a   clafs  of  men  called  the 
moneyed  intcreft,  to  the  deftru£tion  of  the  commercial  one, 
upon  the  produce  of  whofe  ftock,  which  itfelf  has  depaupe- 
rated, it  projects  lazily  to  Jive  ;  all  thefe,  I  fay,  have  more 
contributed  to  extinguifh  the  antient  Englifh  fpirit  of  difcovery 
and  extenfion,  than  any  certairity  that  could  with  rcafon  be 
pleaded,  of  there  being  nothing  further  to  be  found  or  hoped 
for  from  it. 

The  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  long  carried  on  .by  the 
Ifraelites  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Steights  of  Babelman*- 
del,  not  only  to  the  coafts  of  Africa  on  the  weft;  but  alfo 
to  thofe  of  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India  on  the  eaft;  who 
reaped  a  prodigious  profit  thereby.     King  David  was  the  6rft 
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^iv9\o  begun  St ;  for  having  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Edoni,. 
and  reduced  it  to  be  a  province  of  his  empire,  <he  thereby  be- 
fcame   mafter  of  two  fea-port  towns  on  the  Red  Siea,  £lath» 
flihd  £ziongeber,  which  then  belonged  to  that  kingdom ;  and 
feeing  the  advantage  that  mi^ht  be  made  of  thefe  two  places^ 
he  Wifely  took  the  benefit  of  it,  and  there  began. his  traffic* 
After  David,    Solomon  carried  on  the  fame  comuierce  to 
Ophir,  and  had  from  thence,  in  one  voyage,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  talents  of  gold.     But  the  ufe  of  the  compafs  being. 
then   unknown,  the  way  of  navigation  was  in  tbofe  timet 
only  by  coafting,  whereby  a  voyage  was  frequently  of  three 
years,  which  now  may  be  finimed  almoft  in  three  months. 
However,  this  trade  fo  far  fucceeded,  and  grew  to  fo  hi^ 
a  pitch  under  Solomon,  that  thereby  he  drew  to  thefe  two 
ports,  and  from  thence  to  Jerufalem,/  all  the  trade  of  Africa* 
Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India,  which  was  the  chief  fountain  of 
thofe  immenfe  riches  he  acquired,  and  whereby  he  exceeded 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth  in  his  time,  as  much  as  by  his  wif- 
dooi :  but  at  length,  the  whcde  of  this  trade  was  engrofled  by 
the  Tyrians ;  who  managing  it  from  the  fame  port,  made  it 
by  the  way  of  Rhindcorura,  a  fea-port,  lying  between  the 
confines  of  Egypt  'and  Paleftine ;  fo  that  it  centeied  all  at 
Tyre  ;  from  whence  all  the  weftem  parts  of  th^  world  were 
furniihed  with  the  wares  of  India,  AAica,  Perfia,  and  Arabia* 
which  thus,  by  the  wav  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Tyrians  traded 
to;  who  hereby  exceeoingly  enriched  themfelves  during  tb^ 
Periian  empire,,  under  the  favour  and  protection  of  whofe 
kings  they  had  the  full  pofieffion  of  this  trade^    But  when 
the  Ptolemies  prevailed  in  Egypt,  they,  by  building  Bernife, 
Myos-Hermos,  and  other  places  on  the  Egyptian  or  weftem 
fea,  and  by  fending  forth  fleets  from  thence  to  all  thofe  coun- 
tries to  which  the  Tyrians  traded,  foon  drew  all  this  trade 
into  that  kingdom,  and  there  fixed  the  chief  mart  of  it  ai( 
Alexandria,  which  was  thereby  made  the  greateft  mart  in  all 
the  world  ;  where  it  continued  for  a  great  many  years  after  ; 
all  the  marine  traffic  which  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world 
had  with  Perfia,  India,  Arabia,  and  to  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
Africa,  being  wholly  carried  on  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  until  a  way  was  found,  about  two 
hundred  und  eighty  years  fince,  of  failing  to  thofe  parts  by 
the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  after  which  the  Portu- 
gueft  managed  this  trade ;  but  now  it  is  in  a  manner  wholly 
c;ot  into  the  hands  of  the  Engliih,  French,  and  Dutch. 

The  united  company  of  merchants  of  England  trading 
(o  the  £aft-indies^  is  the  moft  confiderable  and  flouriibing 
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<x)mpsmy  of  trade  in  Great-Britain,  and  jierhaps  lA  EunqXp. 
for  riches,  power,  and  extenftve  privileges  ^  as  appears  b^ 
die  many  fliips  of  burthen  which  they  conilantly  employ  i 
the  very  advantageous  fettlements  they  have  abroad^  their 
large  ftorehoufcs  and  fsdes  of  goods  and  merchandises  at 
home }  acul  the  jxuticuiar  laws  and  ftatutes  made  in  tbeijr 
lavour« 

This  compan,y  was  originatly  formed  in  the  la^  years  of 
•queen  Elizabeth,-  who  granted  letters  patent  to  the  Londoa 
merchants,  that  entered  into  an  ailaciation  for  carrying  on  this, 
trader  ani'^he  charter  which  ihe  granted  them  in  1590,  has 
ierved  as  a  model  for  all  jthofe  .tbe  caoijpany  <bas  obtaiaea  bom, 
her  royal  fucceilbrs* 

The  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  were  in  poileffion  of  leveral 
large  territories  along  the  coafts  of  India,  before  this  time  ^ 
as  alfoin  feveral  other  parts  of  AQa,  proper  for  the  profecutioa 
of  this  trade*  The  former,  indeed,  had  no  company,  which 
is  ftiil  the  cafe  ;  but  the  latter  had  -formed  ieveral  companies 
£9  early  as  the  yestt  1596^  whiclji  w^^  ^^^cw^xi»  iffiposfor 
fated  together. 

The  firft  fleet  the  Engliih  hnt  Iq  %}^  Eaftrli^dies  ooQlifiedi 
offour  (hips,  which  fet/ail  in  1600,  ^ith  Uit.  John  N^ilden- 
hal,  who  was  employed  as  an  agent  to. procure  a  trajde,  and* 
carried  a  letter  from  queen  Elizabe^  to  the  great  moguJ^  ijgt 
behalf  of  her  fubjeAs:  which  (hips  returned  (b  richly  laden, 
that  in  a  few  years  near  twenty  others  ^ere  fent  there  jl>y  the 
company. 

After  the  deatji  of  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James  the  Fi^ft 
confirmed  and  augmented,  by  a  n^w  charter,  all  the  ^.ri.vi<- 
leges  that  had  been  granted  the  company  i^  the  preceding 
reign  :  and,  to  (hew  how  much  he  had  at  heart  this  eflabli(fa- 
ment,  hefent  ambaifadors  in  1608  and  1615  ^  ^^ ^^S^h  ^^ 
emperor  of  Japan,  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  feveral  other 
eaftern  princes,  to  conclude,  in  his  fiame  and  that  of  the 
company,  different  treaties  of  commerce,  of  which  fome  are 
ftiJl  fubfifting. 

It  is  well  known  how  many  privileges  the  king  of  Perfia 
granted  the  £ngli(h  company,  for  gffi^iog  him  in  the  expul* 
non  of  the  Portuguefe  from  Orm<43  ;  who  made  ufe  of  that 
famous  ifland,  and  its  almoft  impregnable  forts,  k&  a  citadel, 
to  fupport  them  in  the  .ufurpation  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Perfian  Gulph,  which  they  engroiTed  for  almoft  an  age  to 
themfelvcs. 

The  company's  charter  was  renewed  by  king  Charles  the 
Second  in  1662^  whereby  that  monarch  granted  them  abun* 
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of  irivileges  tikcf  had  not  before  enjoyed;    which 
cliarter  is  properly  the  oafis  of  the  company,  and  was  after- 
iHfards  conlirttied  by  king  James  the  Second  :  however,  there 
^nreve  dKOtera  of  king  Charles  the  Seeond,  whereby  the  com- 
pany were  granted  fome  new  privileges. 
^>   Xhe  iirft  was  dated  the  third  oT  April,  1662,  containing  a 
<soiifirmatioii>  of  th$  former  charters ;  or,  it  is  rather  a  new 
one,  which  attributes  to  the  company  feveral  rights  it  had  not 
as  yet  enjoyed ;  and  adds  to,  or  fets  forth  in  a  proper  light 
almoft  all  thofe  granted  to  it  by  the  charters  of  Elisabeth  and 
JamtM  the  Firit:^  which  will  be  more  amply  fpoksA  of  in  the 
iequel  ^  becauie  it  ia#  properly  the  baits  of  all  the  commerce 
of  this  company;  and  becauie  upon  this  charter  are  founded 
all   the  privileges  and  policy  oi  the  company  eftabliihed 
1x1  1698* 

-  The  fecend  charter  granted  by  Charles  the  Seccxid,  wa^ 
4ated  the  twcnty-feventh  of  March,  1669,  whereby  his  ma- 
j^y  made  a  ceflion  to  the  company  of  the  ifland  of  Bombay^ 
ymtxi  all  its  rc^alties,  revenues,  rents>  caftles,  Ibips,  fcnrtih- 
cations,  and  enfranchifements :  fuch  as  then  belonged  to 
liim  by  the  ceilion  of  bis  Portuguefe  majefty,  referving  only 
to  hhnfelf  the  fovereignty,  to  te  held  in  fee  from  the  royal 
hofpiral  of  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent  $  and  for  ali 
duty,  rent,  or  fervice,  the  fum  of  ten  pounds  fterling  in  &;old» 
payable  yearly  on  the  thirtieth  of  September^  at  the  cuftom^ 
koufe  of  Lond<Ki. 

By  the  third  charter,  of  the  fixteenth  of  December  1674^ 
the. king. likewife  made  a  ceffion  to  the  company  of  the  ifland 
mf  St.  Helena,  as  belonging  to  him  by  right  of  conqueft.. 
This  tfland,  which  afterwards  ferved  as  a  ftaple  to  the  com** 
pany's  Hupping,  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  their 
%rft  navigations  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape-  of  Good 
Hq>e;  but  having  abandoned  it,  the  ifland  was  poflefled  by 
the  Dutch ;  who  quitted  it  in  their  turn  to  eftablifli  them* 
felves  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'  and  were  fucceeded  by  the 
£og^i&,  who  were  ejcpelled  in  1672  by  the  Dutch  company: 
kilt  captain  Monday,,  who  commanded  a  Britifli  fquadison^ 
retook  it  the  yeal*  following^  and  this  was  the  right  of  con- 
iqueft  that  Charles  the  Socond  made  a  ceflion  of  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  charter  of  1674.  The  fourth  charter  the  com«^ 
pany  obtained  from  this  monarch  orders  the  eredlion  of  » 
court  of  Judicature,  compofed  of  a  civilian  and  two  merchants^ 
in  all  the  fa£loriea  and  places  pofliefled  throughout  the  extent 
«of  its  conceffion^  to  judge  of  all  cafes  in  feizurcs,  and  ccn- 
teftations,  with  regard  to  ftips  <>f  goods  goix^g  to  the  Indies,. 
3^  ^  contrary 
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contrary  fo  the  exclufive  privilege  grarfted  by  the  letleKM 
patent  of  1662!^;  as  alfo  to  take  cognizance  of  ail  caufes  re-' 
garding  merchandife,  marine,  navigation,  purclmresy  imlesy 
exchange,  infurance,  letters  of  exchange^  and  odier  things  $^ 
even  of  all  crimes  and  raifdemeanours.  committed  at  fea,  or 
in  the  countries,  ftates  and  territories  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany; the.  whole,  notwithftanding,  purfuantto  the  nhipt  and 
cuftoms  of  merchahts,  and  the  laws  of  England. 

Thefe  four  charters  were  afterwards  confirmed  fay   Jamesr 
the  Second,  by  a  charted  granted  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  : 
but  the  charter  of  1662  was  the  principal,  and  confifted  of  . 
twent)^i!ight  articles,  whereof  the  moft  material  are  as  follow. 

By^  the  firft  his  majefty  ereds  the  company  into  a  corpo<« 
ratioh,  or' body  politic,  under  the  denoinination  of  the  £0^ 
vernor  and  company  of  merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft^Indies^ 

The  third  grants  it  a  common  feal  to  Arrve  in  all  its  expe- 
ditions ;  with  a  power  of  breaking  and  changing  it  at  frfeafiire^ 
and  of  making  and  engraving  a  new  one. 

The  fourth  eftabltihes  a  governor,  and  twenty-four  affift^ 
ants,  chofe  out  of  the  proprietors,  or  ftock-hoMers,  of  the 
company,  to  have  the  dire6lion  of  afEsiirs,  and  to  give  all  ne"* 
ceflary  orders  with  regard  to  the  freighting  and  fending  away 
of  fliips,  together  with  all  particulars  belonging  to  the  com-» 
merce  carried  on  throughout  the  extent  of  its  conceiSon. 

The  fifths  fixth,  feventhj  eighth,  and  ninths  nominate^ 
for  the  firft  time,  the  governor  and  diredors;  and  regulate' 
for  the  future,  the  form  to  be  obferved  in  the  eledion  of 
the  faid  governor  and  directors,  and  a  deputy-governor,  or 
iub-governor,  to  prefide  in  the  abience,  or  in  cafe  of  the 
governor's  death.  They  alfo  ordain  before  whom  the  eleded 
fiiall  be  obliged  to  make  oath,  and  what  this  oath  is  to  be  | 
laftly,  they  hx  the  time  that  all  thefe  officers  are  to  continue 
in  tneir  poft ;  and  when  the  general  courts  of  the  company 
are  to  be  held. 

The  tenth  article  fixes  the  extent  of  the  concc/Con,  and 
allows  all  thofe  that  fhall  be  of  the  company,  their  font  of  one 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  their  apprentices,  fadors,  and 
domeftics,  to  trade  and  negotiate  freely  by  fea  in  all  the 
routes  and  pafTages  already  difcovered,  or  that  fhall  be  ie 
hereafter,  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  beyond  the  Cape 
.  of  Good  Hope,  as  far  as  the  Streights  of  Magellan  ;  and 
where  any  commerce  can 'be  exercifed,  fo  that  it  is  before- 
hand concluded  on  by  the  company:  and  fo  that  alfo  the 
faid  commerce  is  not  carried  on  in  the  places  already  periled 
by  the  fubjeds  of  fome  6ther  prince. 
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r   The  eleventh  article  empowers  the  compaiiy  to  tnaSt  aH 

the  laws  and  regulations  it  (hall  judge  proper,  to  be  obfervei 

by  its  factors,  captains,  mailers  of  ihips,  and  other  officers 

in  its  fervice^  to  revoke  them  and  make  new  ones ;  and,  in 

cafe -of  contravention  with  regard  to  the  faid  laws,  to  ordain 

for  offenders,  fuch  penalties,  fines,  and  puniihments,  as  it 

Ihall  judge  to  be  juft  and  reafonable,  without  being  account* 

able  to  zny  one  whatfoever,  not  even  to  his  majefty's  officers  | 

provided  that  the  faid  iaws^  and  regulations^  are  not  con« 

frary  to  thofe  in  England* 

By  the  twelfth,  his  majefty  wills,  that  for  all  the  datfe^ 

and  cuftoms,  on  goods  coming  from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  the 

company's  fliips,  a  whole  year  ihall  be  allowed  for  their  in- 

tire  payment;  that  is,  iix  months  for  the  firft  moiety,  and 

fix  months  for  the  other,  by  giving,  notwithilanding,  a  fuf« 

ficient  fecuvity;  which  ihall  hold  good  alfo  for  the  goods 

exported  from  England  for  the  Eaft  Indies;  which  goods 

fliall  pay  no  duty,  if  lofl,  before  their  arrival  at  the  place  of 

their  deftination ;  and,  in  cafe  any  duties  are  paid,  a  refii^ 

tution  ihall  be  made,  on  the  company  making  affidavit  be« 

fore  the  lord  high  treafurer  of.the  kingdom,  of  the  amount  of 

the  faid  lofs:  provided  that  if  the  goods  imported  be  exported 

again  iit  the  fpace  of  thirteen  months,  no  duties  ihall  be  paid 

for  fuch  export,  if  it  be  done  aboard  Britifh  veflfels. 

The  thirteenth  article  allows  the  exportation  of  foreign 
fpecie  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  employed  in  the  commerce 
of  the  company;  and  even  thofe  of  England,  coined  in  the 
Tower  of.  London,  provided  that  the  total  fum  exceeds  not 
fifty  (houfand  pounds  ilerling  in  each  year. 
.  ^  oy  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  the  company  is  allowed  te 
have  iix.  large  veiTels,  and  lix  pinks,  laden  and  equipped  with 
all  kinds  of  ammunition  and  provifion,  together  with  fivehun* 
^red  good  Engliih  failors,  to  fapport  its  commerce  through-* 
out  the  whole  extent  of  its  conceiHon ;  whereon  his  majefty 
.jcannot  lay  an  imbargo  upon  any  pretext  whatfoever,  unlefs 
he  cannot  abfolutely  do  without  the  faid  veiiels  in  fome  preffing 
and  unforefeen  want  in  time  of  war  to  augment  his  fleet. 

The  fixteenth  grants  to  the  company  anexclufive  privilege 
of  trade  to  the  Indies,  ordaining  the  leizure  and  confifcation 
of  veilels  and  goods,  which  the  other  fubje£ts  of  his  Britannic 
majefty  might  fend  there ;  the  imprifonment  of  the  captains 
and  mailers  of  ihips  who  brought  them  there;  and  laftly,  a 
Security  of  one  thoufand  pounds  fterlingr  of  going  no  more 
within  the  limits  of  the  company's  concemon,  in  contraven- 
tion to  this  article, 

I  The 
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4^0  HefcriptiM  dfthe  hritifi>  Etnptre^ 

The  niiieteeneh  obliges  the  company  lo  bring  back  irit^ 
England  at  leaifl  as  much  gold  tod  filver,  as  carried  out  tyerf 

fear  I  and  affigns  the  porb  of  London,  Dartmoudi,  ancf 
lymouth,  as  the  only  places  in  the  kingdom^  from  whlcb 
it  mall  be  for  the  fuknre  allowed  to  export  the  fpecle  it  ihalf 
bave  octfafion  for  in  its  traffic ;  which  fpecie  of  gold  and 
filver  fhall  be  entered  in  the  faid  ports  either  going  out  of 
^soming  in  ^  though  without  paying  any  duties* 
.  By  the  twentieth,  the  cuftom-hooie  officers  are  enjoine4 
not  to  fuiFer  the  entrance  of  any  goods  coming  from  tb^ 
l^laces  within  the  extent  of  the  company's  eonceffion,  unkfs 
by  a  permit  in  writing. 

The  twenty*firft  fixes  the  fum  in  the  capits^  ftock  neceflkrf 
to  have  a  vote  in  the  meetings  at  five  hnndred  pound  ftisrlingy 
empowering  notwithflanding  thofe  who  (hall  fubfcribe  a  lef* 
iirni  to  join  Severally  together  for  the  forming  one  vote. 

The  twenty^fourth  article  allows  the  company  to  fend  fhip* 
^f  war,  and  foldiers  \  (o  build  cafties  and  forts  in  all  the  places 
cf  its  conceffion ;  to  make  peace  or  war  with  all  kinds  of 
people  that  are  not  Chriftians;  and  Co  obtain  fatisfiiSion  bf 
the  force  of  arms  from  all  tho(b  who  prejudice  them,  or  in^ 
terrupt  their  commerce* 

And  the  twenty-fixth  empowers  it  likewife  to  arreft  and  fe* 
cure  all  the  fubjcds  of  his  Britannic  matefty,  who  flball  trade 
in  Indian  or  Englifh  vefTels,  or  who  uiall  dwell  in  any  of 
the  places  of  its  conceffion^  without  a  fpecial  licence  from  the 
laid  company. 

After  the  publication  of  this  charter,  the  parliament  leemed 
to  diflike  the  exclufive  privilege  granted  by  the  fixteenth 
article;  which  was  no  novelty,  for  it  had  ,  b^n  already  agi- 
tated in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft;  but  this  prince,  feanng 
to  rifque  his  authority,  chofc  rather  to  repeal  a  like  privilege, 
which  he  granted  to  die  colonies  of  Virginia,  than  to  uphpl4 
the  royal  prerogative. 

The  {hares,  or  fubfcriptions,  of  the  company,  were  origt- 
fially  only  of  fifty  poundis  fterling;  but,  the  diie&ors  having 
a  confiderable  dividend  to  make  in  1676,  it  was  agreed  to 
join  the  profit  to  the  original,  inftead  of  withdrawing  it  ; 
whereby  the  ihares  were  doubled,  and  became  of  one  hundred 
pounds  ftcrljng.  7'he  firft  capital  was  only  369,891 1.  5  s. 
which,  being  thus  doubled,  amounted  to  739,  782  L  lOS.  to, 
^hich,  if  963,6391.  the  profits  of  the  company  to  the  year 
.1685,  be  added,  the  whole  ftock  will  be  I,  703, 422 1. 

I  he  company,  having  fuftained  feveral  lofles  by  the  Dutch 
and  the  fubjeds  of  the  great  mogul,  began  to  be  i^  a  declin- 
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|Ag  ^ay'  tt  the  BiKvcdotion ;  vlKn  tkt  wafer  mtii  Fraoce  put 
itmtto  fo  de^ralc  a  condition,  tfatt  afpearing  fearce  poQUa 
to  be  fupported,  a  new  one  was  ereAodk 
•    The  rife  oF  this  new  eompany  was  occafioned  by  the  great 
l»fe  of  the  old  compaajr  being  takbn  into  ocmfiderattoik  by  the 
fHoGftment;  which  cale  had  been  depending  feveral  years  | 
mmi  -becaufe  of  its  intricacy,  bad  been  firft  referred  by  the 
pdrliament  to  die  king,  and  by  him  back  to  the  pariiament 
again>  in  the  year  1698;  when  the  old  company  ofiered  to 
ibdinHice  TOOfOQoKat  feur  percent,  for  the  fervice  of  the 
gpMreriinient,  in  caft  the  trade  to  India  might  be  fettled  on 
«kcoi  exdufive  taf  all  others ;  and  the  parliamlent  fetned  in- 
toned toendrace  thdr  propofal.    But  another  number  of 
■Mrchants,  of  whom  Mr.  Shepherd  was  the  chief,  and  who 
,  <ware  fupported  by  Mr.  Montague,  chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
^cqtser,  propofed  to  the  Honfe  of  Commons  to  raife  two 
tnillioiis  at  eight  per  cent*  upon  condition  the  trade  to  India 
mi^tst  be  feiSled  on  the  fubfcribers  exclufive  of  all  others : 
4bey  alfe  prqxjfed,  that  thefe  fubferibers  flioUld  not  be 
obliged  to  trade  in  a  joint  ftock ;  but  if  any  members  of  them 
Aould  afterwards  doitc  to  be  incorporated,  a  charter  ihouki 
lie  gianted  to  them  for  that  purpofd    The  houfe  judged  this 
'sievr  overture  not  bnly  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the  go^erni- 
ifloent,  but  alfo  very  likely  to  fetde  this  controverted  trade  on 
ji  better  £DUndation-  than  it  was  on  before ;  a  bill  Was,  there-* 
ibre,  brought  in  for  fettling  the  trad^  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  ac- 
^sordmg  to  thefe  limitations,  and  fome  further  refolutioils. 
•    The  old  Eaft-lndia  company  ptefenttfd  a  petition  agalhft 
^lia  bill;  which,  notwithftandingi  was  pa|(ed  in  hvour  of 
4ie'new  company,  who  obtained  a  ehaiter  of  incorporation, 
^^ed  September  5,  1698,  by  the  name  of  ^<  The  general  for 
fciety  intitled  to  the  advanta^  g^^^tk  by  ah  ]!i£t  of  parliament, 
vior  advancing  a  fum  not  exceediw  two  millions  for  the  fer- 
vice of  the  crown  of  England/'    Whereby  the  fum  total  of 
*atll  the  fuhfcriptions  was  made  the  principal  ftock  of  the!  cor- 
.pcrarion ;  and  the  new  company  was  inrefted  witb  the  fanle 
."privileges  as  were  eraiited  to  the  old  company,  by  iJie  charter 
jof  king  Charley  the  Second.     However,  the  old  company 
.was,  by  the  a£l,  indulged  with  leave  to  trade  to  the  Indies 
nuitil  Michaelmas,  1701. 

.'  The  ftmd  of  diis  new^  company  became  fo  coofiderabiei^ 
mnd  fuUtripttons  were  carried  on  With  fucfa  faellity,  that, 
in  left  than  two  years,  the  company  put  to  fea  forty  ihips 
equipped  for  its  tr  Jde  v  which  was  double  thcf  mimber  em- 
ployed  by  the  old  cpmpany  in  the  moft  flourifliinig  times  b( 
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its  commerce;  and  it  fentannuallja  million Heriinff  in  fyitli 
to  the  Indies ;  whereas  the  old  company  had  never  lent  above 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  two  companies  fubiifted  a  few  years  in  a  feparate  ftate  ; 
when,  having  a  due  regard  to  their  common  interefls,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  feveral  inconveniencies  that  mieht  other* 
wife  have  happened,  both  to  themfelves  and  the  nation  in  ge* 
neral,  they  agreed  upon  feveral  articles  for  tbe  union  of  the 
faid  companies. 

•  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1702,  a  new  charter  of  union 
was  granted  the  two  companies  by  queen  Anne,  under  thi; 
name  of,  <^  The  united  company  of  merchants  trading  to 
the  Eaft-Indies ;"  which  was  eifentially  the  fame  with  woSt 
of  king  Charles,  and  king  William;  6ecaufe,  by  the  unioa 
of  the  two  companies,  they  have  adopted  all  the  regulaiioiis 
made  for  the  government  of  the  old  company:  fo  that  tfar 
.united  company  fhouUl  rather  be  deemed  the  old  compao]f 
continued,  than  a  corporation  erefted  upon  a  di&rent  el|abr 
lifliment.  Which  charter  being  fince  expired^  another  charter, 
with  new  powers,  was  granted  them  in  1730 ;  and,  in  the 
feventeenth  year  of  king  George  the  Second,  was  continued 
until  the  twenty-fifth  ofMarcb,  1^80;  when,  on  three  yeari 
jiotice,  and  repayment  of  the  capital  ftock  borrowed  by  the 
government,  and  the  annuities,  the  company's  right  to  thefok 
and  exclufive  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  is  to  ceafis  and  determine. 

To  the  2,doo,Oool«  advanced  by  the  new  company  to 
William  the  Third, -the  united  company,  in  the  fixth  year 
of  queen  Anne,  lent  the  government  i,200,dool.  more^ 
which  made  their  whole  loan  amount  to  3,200,00pl ;  beiiig 
.  what  may  properly  be  called,  the  capital  ftock  of  the  coat- 
pany :  the  firft  loan  of  two  millions  waa  fecured  by  the  go- 
vernment out  of  the  duties  upon  fait;  and  the  aditional  fiamp 
duties  granted  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  WUIiani  the 
Third,  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  160;  000 1.  as  &>  yearly 
fund  for  paying  the  intereft  at  eight  pounds  per  cent,  but,  by 
the  zBt  of  the  third  of  George  the  Second,  this  annuity  of 
x6o,oool.  was  reduced  to  i28,oooL  and  transferred  as  a 
charge  upon  the  aggregate  fund ;  and  in  17499  it  was  reduced 
to  3  L  .-{^  per  cent,  until  Cbriftmas  1757,  and  after  that  to  3I. 
percent.  But,  befides  this  3, 200,000 1.  there  is  a  million 
more  due  by  the  public  to  this  company,  being  lent  by  theift 
at  3 1.  per  cent,  in  the  faid  feventeenth  year  of  ms  lace  majefty. 

For  the  oeconomy  and  policy  of  the  united  company,  all 
perfons,  without  exception,  are  admitted  members  of  i|, 
natives  and  foreigners^  men  and  women;  with  this  circmn- 
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that  jfivc  htindred  pound  in  the  ftock  of  the  company 
gfvei  the  owner  a  vote  in  the  general  courts,  and  two  thou- 
find  pounds  qualiiies  him  to  be  chofen  a  dire£tor.  Toe  di- 
redors  arc  twenty-four  in  number,  including  the  chairman 
and  deputy  chairman,  who  may  be  re-eleAed  for  four  years 
iucceflively :  thdy  have  a  falary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pbunds  a  year,  and  the  chairman  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
The  meetings,  or  courts  of  directors,  are  to  be  held  at  leaft 
once  a  week ;  but  are  commonly  oftner,  being  fummofied  as 
occafions  require. 

Out  of  the  body  of  directors  are  chofen  diverfe  committees, 
who  have  the  peculiar  xnfpedion  of  certairi  branches  of  the 
company's  bufinefs ;  as  the  committee  of  correfpondence, 
coratnittee  of  buying,  committee  of  treafury,  committee  of 
warehoufes,  committee  of  ihipping,  committee  of  accompts, 
committee  of  private  trade,  committee  of  houfe,  and  committee 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  trade. 

This  company  is  not  only  granted  an  exclufive  privilege  of 
trade  to  the  Indies,  and  ojther  extraordinary  conceffions  from 
the  government,  by  the  charter;  but  there  are  alfo  feveral 
9&S  of  parliament  made  in  its  behalf,  whereby  all  the  Britifh 
fubje£b  are  reflrained  from  going  to  the  Eaft- Indies ;  or  from 
procuring  or  ading  under,  any  foreign  commiffion,  for  fail* 
ing  to,  or  trading  there;  or  from  fubfcribing  to,  or  promoting, 
any  foreign  company,  for  trading  there,  under  fevere  penal- 
ties;   though,  upon  the  whole,  this  trade  is  monopolized 
by  the  company,  and  is  generally  efteemed  highly  injurious 
to  the  Britiih  navigation,  as  all  monopolies  arc  to  that  of 
every  t/ading  tountry.    This  is  evident  from  the  behaviour 
of  the  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  who, 
.was  more  refolute,  or  more  happy,  than  his  grandfather;  fo 
that  the  quefiion  was  debated  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
where  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  king. 

I  ihall  conclude  my  account  of  this  company,  with  obferv- 
ing,  that  this,  as  well  as  every  company  which  is  defigned 
for  building  forts  aifd  making  fcttlements  in  foreign  countries, 
fhould  have  been  at  firft  incorporated  for  ever  ;  becaufe  it  is 
not  to  be  expelled,  that  a  corporation  will  be  at  any  great « 
expence  in  building  forts  or  making  fettlements,  when  they 
are  in  danger  of  their  corporation's  being  dilTolved,  before 
they  can  reap  any  benefit  from  the  expence  they  have  been 
at.  This  was  forefeen  by  the  adminiilration  at  the  end  of 
queen  Anne's  reign;  therefore  they  eflablifhed  the  South-fea 
company  for  ever,  though  they  went  a  little  too  far  in  giving 
that  company  a  perpetual  exclufive  privilege;  for  though  this 
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m^ty  be  neccflSir^  at  S«^,  it  oug^t  n^fr  to  be  ma^e  f&^fctu^* 
From  ^n  aft  roaae  ii^  t;)U  foUowmg  fti^on. tilting  to  the  EafU 
India  company,  it  woiiW-  fect^^  ^h^  there  wael^a  likewjie 
a  defign  to  have  eftabliihed  that  companyjoir  ever;  bti^  how 
that  defigti  came  to  be  ku4  aii4e  doea  not  appear  j  for  had  it 
been  carried  inta  exeoi^ion,  the  Fiea^h,  in  the  la^  war, 
wouJd  not  probably  have  found  it  IbeaTy  t<^,makc  theao&lves 
maftersof  Madrafs:  at  iea^  if  they  1^4^  the  managers  £or 
the  company  would  h^v^  be^n  mufch  mpse  to  b^cu 

Englifii  Company's  Forts  and  Fadories 

In  the  viceroyalt)^  of  Beifgal ;  to  whltkare^  or  ought  to 
bp  fubjed,  the  provinces  Of  Sengal^  Babar,  aod  OrixA. 

Fort  ff^illiam^  in  the  dty  of  Calcutta^  ts  the  prtf  doney, 
or  chief  fettlemeat  of  the  company,  in  die  viccroyahys  and 
ftands  ttpon  the  eaft  fide  of  the  right  bmnoh  of  the  ijarep 
Ganges. 

Moorjheiahadi  or  Mujcadabad^  it  the  ufual  reftdence  o^ 
the  viceroy,  or  Aibah,  fituated  between  the  two  bn«che« 
of  the  Ganges,  about  fixty  milot  beloW)  where  the  rKrer  di* 
vides  itfelf  into  two  braRches, 

Patriae  tte  chief  market  for  Mtpetre^  Hands  upon  the 
fame  river,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  mtksi  above  whete  it 
divides  itfdf. 

Dacca^    6t  D^a,    ftandit  upon  the  eaA  fide,  ol^'  the  left 
branch  of  the  faid  r4ver,  about  fixty  miles  above  itt^  mouthy  • 
or  influx  into  thp  bay  of  Bengal'. 

Luekipor^^  or  Juckidore,  is  an  inland  ftAory  in  Beng^* 

Bulramgurryj  or  Balaibr,  in*  Orixa,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ganga,  is  a  famous  road^  where  ftripa  bound  up*the 
<ianges  ufually  taken  in  their  piiotSi 

ifegrait^  is.  a  little  ifland  near  Neerait  Pbint,  on  the  coaA 
of  the  kingdom,  of  Peg4j,  and  eaft  fide  of  the>lKiy  of  Bengal, 
binder  the  faid  prefidency  at  Fort  William. . 

In  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Deckan,  to  which  are,  OF-ou^bt 
to  be  fubjed,  the  provinces  of  Golconda,  the  Camadc,  Ma* 
labar,  and,  in  ihort,  the  greateft  part  of  the  large  peirin* 
fula,  lying  between  the  two  famous  rivers,  Ganges  aiid  Indus* 

And,  firft,  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  the  laid  peninfula,  com'* 
monly  called  the  coaft  of  Coromandel^  all  under  the  direSton 
the  prefidency  at  Mjtdrals ; 
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Pciw^iMi  or  FewBiiL   Aa  nlaitd  ck^,  wU  foftiftrf » 
thci  Induuimuuiai^  imoft  <rf  Aq  fermar. 

Ji'tfrifife  Dmnfi^  da»<difted  by  tfe  Fnndi. 
jDMMtf^..  A  coafl  ixmm%  foutti  cf  St  DttvidTs. 
C^ttiad.    A  Fneoab  fettloMiit  nedMaed  Iw*  m. 
Secottdhv  U{K>ifc  tbe  weft  fide  of  tbe  laid  peninfiila^  cam^ 
moBly  called  the  Malabar  coaA^  aibondcf  tht  dnefifoAof  tin 
pmfidsiiay  of  Bombay :. 

Jfgeno.    About  thirty-five  nrilcB  aordr  of  Gapa  Coaariiiy 
at  the  fouth  end  of  the  faid  peninfula. 

TeUicbirry.   Near  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  former, 
and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Calicut. 

Onor.    About  the  fame  diftance  north  of  Calicut. 
Carwar.    About  forty  miles  fouth  of  Goa,  the  Portuguefe 
chief  fettlement. 

Bombay.    An  xlland  upon  the  northern  part  of  this  coaft, 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  wholly  poflefled  by  us. 

Scindy^  or  Tatta.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  called 
Sindi,  by  the  natives. 

In  the  large  ifland  of  Sumatnu  Fort  Marlborough,  upon 
the  fouth-weft  coaft,  and  near  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the 
ifland ;  a  prefidency  under  whb(jc  direSion  are  all  the  faAories 
on  this  ifland,  but  the  fort  was  lately  demoliflied  and  the 
fadory  plundered  by  the  French, 

Moccomogo.  Upon  the  fame  coaft,  about  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  north-weft  of  the  former. 

Natialf  Tapanocly.  Both  upon  the  fame  coaft,  but  fur« 
ther  to  the  north-weft. 

Upon  the  foatb  coaft  of  China,  Canton;  which  is  atprefent, 
the  only  port  of  China  frequented  by  European  fliips. 
Gombroon.  At  the  mouth  of  the  guJph  of  Baflbra,  m  Perfia. 
Mocbo.    On  the  Red  Sea,  in  Ai'abia,  near  the  Strait  of 
Babelmandel, 

S9CK 


4*5  toefcriftionif  the  l^titifi  B$»piri* 

SccK  ^t  thd  pofleifions  belonging  to  us  when  this  wcmIb 
was  compiled ;  however,  as  the  forts  and  colonies  belonging 
to  a  commercial  nation  are  ever  fubjed  to  €uduate,  it  cannot 
be^xpeded  tlat  a  lift.of  this  kind  can  long  conttnue  exad. 

And  now  we  are  come  to  the  end  of  our  undertaking, 
baving  given  a  defcription  of  an  empire  more  extenfive,  and 
perhaps  more  powerful^  *  than  any  that  has  hitherto  exifted  ; 
even  the  great  Roman  Empire  notexcepted*  In  every  very 
cautenfive  dominion  the  government  is  feeble  in  proportion  as 
its  parts  are  remote,  and  the  Roman  Empire  having  a  com- 
monication  chiefly. by  land  to  its  different  provinces,  often 
felt  the  fevereft  mocks  to  its  power,  as  many  infurre£iions 
came  t»  an  head  before  the  ftate  had  knowleee  of  them,  or 
could  march  an  army  to  their  fuppreffion.  It  is  otherwife 
with  us;  all  the  parts  of  our  Empire,  are  clo&ly  conneded  by 
meanrof  our  navigation,  *fo  chat  we  acquire  flrcngth  by  the 
Cicility  of  our  conveyance  of  troops;  and  while  our  commerce 
Cends  to  encreafe  wealth  and  affluence,  it  alfo  conuibutes  t» 
mr  internal  ftrength  and  fecuri^. 
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